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PREFACE. 



k Handbook 'vAdch embraces eaoh a large Bection of England as 
the Handbook for Shropahite^ Cheshire^ and Lancaahire^ extending 
&om the Sonih Welsli mountains to those of Cumberland, from the 
Severn nearly to the Solway, must needs contain some inaccuracies 
—and especially in the manufacturing districts, where changes 
>ccur so much more rapidly than in others. 

'New railways are made, factories spring up, villages become 
owns, and large populations are gathered together with a speed 
hat would have been incredible a few years ago. . . ^ . 

The Editor will feel obliged to any Correspondent who will 
brward to him additional information or corrections, tb care of 
ffr. MuBBAT, 50, Albemarle Street. 

Augud, 1870. 
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L— PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY. 



I.— SHROPSHIRE. 

Shbopshibe, as viewed from its physical aspect, is well fitted for its 
position on the Marches of Wales : the Welsh portion possessing all tho 
features of a mountain-land ; the English, of fertile plain and rich farming 
country. There is so much variety in Salop that it may he considered an 
epitome of England, for it contains, within the compass of a few miles, all 
the characteristics of an Alpine district in miniature, while at the same 
time withia sight of orchards, gardens, and farmhouses. 

From this very variety of scenery, which, of course, depends mostly on 
the geological formation, Shropshire has come to he regarded as a typical 
district by the geologist, who will find within its borders a complete history 
of the Palaeozoic formation. The mountain-region is princi pally found on the 
Welsh, or western side. On the S., the Radnorshire hills are continuous 
with the Forest of Clun, from whence the high grounds run, with but little 
intermission, into the noble range of the Longmynd and the Stiperstones, 
the latter keeping up the connection with the mountains of Montgomery- 
shire, and the foimer abruptly ending at the beautiful valley of Church 
Stretton. On the other side this valley is the equally picturesque, though 
not so lofty, series of Hope Bowdler, Caradoc, Ragieath, and Lawley, 
separating the Church Stretton valley from Apedale, which joins it lower 
down at an acute angle, and is sheltered on the E. by the very characteristic 
ridge of Wenlock Edge. The latter commences, near Craven Arms, in a 
series of very striking wooded terraces, and runs diagonally across Shrop- 
shire until it is brought up by the great gap of the Severn Valley, near 
Coalbrook Dale. To the £. of it is Corve I)ale, from whence hilly, un- 
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dulating ground extends for the remainder of the distance to the Sevem, 
and even beyond it, to the Staffordshire border. The chief scenic featurps 
in this district are the isolated upthrows of the Glee Hills, which are land- 
marks for many a mile. 

The Brown Clee is the most northerly and the highest, and is connected 
with its fellow, the Titterstone Clee and Hoar Edge, by a ridge, which 
on one side overlooks Ludlow and the Vale of Teme, on the other, the 
broken country of the Forest of Wyre : — 

" Those monntalns of comnumde, 
The Glees, like lovlog twlnnea^ and SUitentone that stand 
Tranaevered."— Drayton, 

To the N. of the Stiperstones is the valley of the Hea, and a gradually- 
diminishing series of hills, which merge into the valley of the Severn 
between Welshpool and Shrewsbury. Generally speaking, the districts 
N. and E. of the Severn, which cuts Shropshire into two tolerably equal 
divisions, are of English character, although the surface is repeatedly 
intemipted by sudden upthrows of trap, such as the Wrekin and Haugh- 
mond Hill. The former is a curved ridge, of somewhat ungainly shape, 
but with beautiful wood-fringed sides, and sends off to the N. lower spurs 
to Lillcshall and Donnington, and to the S. those of Goalbrook Dale. 
Between Wellington and the Cheshire border (the course of the Great 
Western Railway to Nantwich) is the basin of the Tern, a level, richly- 
cultivated district, broken only by the wooded heights of Hawkstone. 
The same character of surface is maintained as far as Oswestry, where the 
ground begins to rise again, the outixwts of the great mountain-country of 
Merionethshire and Denbighshire, which at Sweeny Hill and Llynclys 
afford scenery of considerable b^uty. One great characteristic of the 
Shropshire plain should be mentioned, viz., its meres ^ some of which are 
sufficiently large to justify their being called lakes. U'hey are to be found 
in great numbers, scarcely a parish or gentleman's park being without 
them. The water-basin of Shropshire is altogether that of the Severn and 
its tributaries. That noble river itself, in its course through the county, 
passes through great variety of scenery : from the stately, placid stream 
between Shrewsbury and Cressage, gliding through rich pasture-land, to 
the fretted rapid between the wooded heights of Coalbrook Dale and 
Benthall Edge, during which passage its elevation is reduced some 40 feet. 
The Bea and the Tern are the two principal tributaries in the northern 
part of the county, the south being watered by the Onny, the Corve, and 
the Teme, the latter of which does not join the Severn for a considerable 
distance after it has emerged from Shropshire. 

The geology of Shropshire is still more diversified than the scenery, and 
IS of the highest interest to the scientific observer, who may read from its 
stone volume the condition of the very earliest rocks that form the crust 
of the earth. Thanks to the labours of Sir Bodcrick Murchison, the late 
Mr. Salter, Professor Bamsay, and that hardworking body of local geolo- 
gists which compose the Woolhope Club, these intricate decipherings 
have been clearly made out, so that he who runs may read. In the 
Longmynd we have the representation of the Cambrian rocks, forming, as 
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it were, the axis upon which the more recent Silurian strata were depo- 
sited. It forms a range of deeply-ravined mountains, varying in height 
from 1400 to 1600 feet, and standing boldly out from the neighbouring 
hills. The lowest beds are formed of " schists, or clay slates, with minute 
layers of Silurian limestone, interrupted by bosses of eruptive trap-rock, 
aiMl overlaid by a vast and regular series of hard purple, greenish, and 
gray schistose flagstones, often finely laminated and ripple-marked." For 
years and years the bottom rocks of the Longmynd were considered as 
utterly lifeless, and were pointed to as the zone at which all life, even of 
the most minute description, ceased ; but the diligent researches of the 
late Mr. Salter revealed at last the presence of annelid burrows, analogous 
to the lobworm of the present day. The vast thickness of these rocks 
was considered by Professor Kamsay to be 26,000 feet ; but Mr. Salter, 
from subsequent examinations, believed that this computation should be 
reduced one-half, owing to the doubling of the strata upon themselves. 
One great feature of the Longmynd is the transverse dells, or " gutters," 
as they are locally called, the origin of which has given rise to much 
discussion : some geologists considering that they are the work of river- 
excavation, while others hold that they are due to the action of the sea. 
The Stiperstones, to the W. of the Longmynd, are marked by a ridge of 

5uartzo6e rocks on their smnmit, which denotes the division between the 
dnffula Flags on the £. slopes and the Llandeilo beds on the W. The 
former are the equivalents of the Tremadoc beds of North Wales ; but, as 
regards the latter, Mr. Salter considered that the rocks immediately on the 
W. of the Stiperstones were rather of Arenig than Llandeilo age. At all 
events, whatever they are, they appear to constitute the natiural base of 
the Llandeilo rocks of the Shelve and Conidon district. 'J'hese upper and 
lower Llandeilo rocks extend over the remaining portion of Shropshire into 
Montgomeryshire, interrupted only by the outburst of the trap-rocks of 
Gomdon HUl, which have caused beds of volcanic ash to be interposed 
between strata containing organic remains. On the W. side of the Long- 
mynd, therefore, is a regular sequence of Silurian strata ; but on the E. a 
different state of things prevails. Here the Lingula and Llandeilo beds 
are absent, while the Caradoc occupies the ground, in the centre of which 
rise the igneous chains of Ragleath, Hope Bowdler, Caer Caradoc, and 
Lawley, which stand upon a line of upheaval marked by one of the largest 
faults in England. By this fault the upper strata have "been cut off from 
the lower, and the Caradoc has been deposited on the edge of the Cam- 
brian. From hence these rocks extend northwards beyond the valley of 
the Severn above Buildwas ; southwards, to the valley of the Teme and 
occupying a portion of that of the Onny, where they are seen with 
the overlying May Hill, or Llandovery rocks. ITiese latter extend to 
Buildwas and the base of the Wrekin, and are observable also at Hope, 
reposing uncouformably on rounded bosses of trap and Llandeilo rock. 
Another small patch of Llandovery rock is seen at Linley and Norbury, as 
well as on the £!. flank and the S. extremity of the Longmynd, seeming as 
though the Longmynd had been an island, on the slopes of which these 
conglomerates had been thrown down from the debris of existing rocks. 
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Overlying the Garadoc and Llandovery beds is the Werdock^ forming a 
line of hills that run diagonally across Shropshire from the Severn at 
Coalbrook Dale to near Ludlow. Coalbrook Bale itself is scooped out of 
Wenlock Shale, and its entrance into the Severn valley is guarded by 
Lincoln Hill, also Wenlock limestone, with carboniferous measures reposing 
on it. 

On the S.E. slopes of Wenlock Edge are the Upper and Lower Ludlow^ 
separated by the Aymestry limestone, which is well developed near Stokesay, 
but thins out towards Wenlock. To the Ludlow beds succeed the DowtUon 
sandstone and the Old Red, the latter of which occupies the area between 
Gorve Dale and a line drawn S. from Bridgnorth through Leasowes, Old 
Hay, and Harpswood. The comstone beds form notably good wheat- 
land. Southwards, the Old Red is continuous with that of Herefordshire 
interrupted only by the Glee Hills. To the N. and W. of Wenlock Edge 
it has been a good deal denuded and broken up, leaving only some isolated 
patches, such as Clun Forest. As in Herefordshire, the Old Red of Shrop- 
shire is of great interest to the geologist, from the frequency and variety 
of fish remains. 

The carboniferous measures, though collectively occupying no very 
large area, are interesting from the chanicter and relations of the subordinate 
beds. The Shrewsbury coal-field extends in a narrow strip, in shape 
something like a syphon, from the base of Haughmond Hill to Alberbury, 
on the banks of the upper Severn, a distance of 18 m., and has the 
peculiarity of possessing neither millstone-grit nor mountain-limestone, 
the coalmeasures resting directly on the Silurian rocks. Superficially, it 
is overlaid by Lower Permian strata, surmounted, as at Alberbury and 
Gardeston by a remarkable stratified breccia, composed of angular frag- 
ments of white quartz and carboniferous limestone, cemented by calcarco- 
ferruginous paste." — Hull, The coal-field is chiefly remarkable for the 
presence of a band of estuarine limestone, with freshwater shells, which 
is curiously persistent over a large area, and is always found asso- 
ciated with the upper coalmeasures. As a coal-field the Shrewsbury 
field is valueless. The same may be said of the Lebotiuood field, which 
extends from the base of Gaer Garadoc to the north side of the Long- 
mynd. The Coalbrook Dale field is very different, both in interest and 
value. It is an irregular triangle in form, having its most northerly point 
at Lilleshall, its most southerly at Goalport, and its base along the valley 
of the Severn. On the W. it is bounded by the fault which lets in the 
New Red, and on the E. by a narrow strip of Permian. Goalbrook Dale 
itself, as has been observed, is scooped out of Wenlock shale; but the 
Lightmoor hollow, up which the railway has been carried, is excavated in 
the lower coalmeasures, which are faulted down. This Lightmoor fault, 
traverses the coalfield from N. to S., and has a downthrow of about 100 
yards, and to the W. of it the coal-beds are almost exhausted. E. of 
these coalmeasures. Earl Granville has sunk successful shafts through 
the Permian rocks, and the coal has been found in regular sequence, 
though in other parts of the field they disappear or change their character 
within a very short space. According to Mr. Hull, the area of the basiu 
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is 28 square m., containing 27 ft. of workable coal, which, at the rate 
that it is now being exhausted, will soon come to an end, unless fresh 
extensions are made under the Permian or New Red. 

The Forest of Wyre coalfield is another of the unproductive ones, 
although superficially of great size. It extends from the northern end of 
the Abberley hills, near Stourport, in Worcestershire, to several miles 
beyond Bewdley and Cleobury Mortimer, narrowing at its northern end to 
a thin strip bordering the west bank of the Severn. The coalmeasures 
repose on the Old Red, and are overlaid by thick Permian shale. The 
beds belonging to the upper measures are, generally speaking, not of 
much value, and vary in number from one workable seam (at Arley) 
to three (near Cleobury). A sinking at Shatterford of 450 yards met 
with a few beds of ix)or coals, and finally terminated in a mass of green- 
stone. The coalfield of the Clee Btlh is particularly interesting, from 
the fact of its having been pierced by an outburst of basalt, which has 
spread over it, and forms the basaltic head of the Titterstone Clee. The 
measures, two or three in number, are nearly horizontal, and the shafts 
by which they are reached pierce the basaltic strata. It is curious that 
of all these coalfields, none of the beds rest on the grit or limestone, 
owing to their absence. In the case of the Clees, the coals rest on the 
Old Hed, but on the N. and W. sides of the hills are both grit and lime- 
stone, the latter, at Oreton and Farlow, being the equivalents of the 
yellow sandstone, and aboimding in fish remains. The carboniferous 
strata of Shrojishire should not be dismissed without mention of Sweeny 
Hill, near Oswestry, which comes within the geographical pale of the 
county, though geologically it forms a portion of the Flintshire basin. 
The millstone grit here is unusually interesting, from its fossiliferous 
character, a very unusual feature in this formation. 

To the coalmeasures succeeds the Permian^ which is of some economic 
value in Shropshire, on account of its fringing the coalfields. To the 
E. of Coalbrook Dale these beds have been successfully pierced down 
to the coalmeasures. The breccia which borders the Shrewsbury coal- 
field is considered by Mr. Hull to be the remnant of an old shingle 
beach, composed of carboniferous and Silurian rocks. The district 
between Shrewsbury and Baughmond Hill consists of a thick Permian 
deposit of red ferruginous clay, interspersed with boulders, and out of 
this plain rises Haughmond Hill itself, a compact mass of uninterrupted 
greenstone traceable to UfiBngton, and flanked by dark purple Cambrian 
grit. 

llie Ifew Bed, or Triassic, occupies nearly all the remaining area of the 
county, including the district E. of the Severn, between Bridgnorth and 
Wolverhampton, and that between Shrewsbury, Ellesmere, Newport, and 
Market Drayton. 

Bridgnorth is the best locality for studying the new red, very fine 
sections being met with in the coi^lomerate, or pebble bed. Between the 
eruptive bosses of Haughmond and the Wrekin is the Triassic basin of 
the Tern, which Miss Eyton believes to have been an ancient lake-basin, 
denuded by glacial and marine action, llie beds are those of the lower 
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Bnnter, though the banks of the river are lined by thick deposits of 
shingle. 

There is a small pear-shaped patch of Litis between Wem and Audlem, 
extending for a short distance into Cheshire. 1'he eruptive rocks have 
already been mentioned in the respective districts which they have 
influenced, such as the Glee Hills, Corndon Mountain, the Garadoc ranges, 
Hau^hmond Hill, and the Wrckin, with the low line of trap hills extending 
by Ketley, Donnington Wood, and Lilleshall. These latter are co- 
extensive with the line of fault that separates the Bunter sandstone from 
the basin of Coalbrook Dale. 

The geologist will find Salop an admirable district for studying the 
phenomena of the drift gravels, sands, and clays which in the Severn 
valley particularly attain great importance. The glacial drift of StrethiU, 
at the entrance of Goalbrook Dale, proves that at that era Wenlock Edge 
was the coast line, and the Severn valley a marine strait. All the way 
down to Bridgnorth there are terraces of gravel and shingle, llie basin of 
the Tern, too, shows deposits of low-level gravel, dating from the time 
when the Weald Moors were a lake. 

The geologist visiting Shropshire should study Sir R. Murchison^s 
* Siluria, Prestwich's ' Goalbrook Dale ' (Trans. Qeol. Soc.), the * Transac- 
tions of the Woolhope Field Club,' Ey ton's 'Denudation of Shrop- 
shire,' &c. 

Localities interesting to the Geologist. 

The Longmynd, — Cambrian rocks at Church Stretton, Carding-mill sec- 
tion. Arenicolites. 

Stiper8to7i€8. — Quartzites and Lingula flags, with fossils. 

Shelve, — Lower and Upper Llandeilo beds. 

Corndon Mountain, — Trap upthrow, interspersed with fossilifcroils beds 
and volcanic ashes. 

Lower Silurians (all fossiliferous) at Rorrington^ SnaiJheach^ Middle- 
town, &c. 

All this district can be best explored by staying at the Gravel Inn. 

Garadoc beds at Cardington, Chatioall, and Soudley. 

Garadoc of Marshbrook, Acton Scott, and Minton, 

Onny Valley (Craven Arms). — Garadoc strata overlaid by Llandovery 
rocks. Beds at Ilorderley and Cheney Longville. 

Wenlock shales and limestone at Coalbrook Dale. Benthall Edge and 
Wenlock Edge very fossiliferous. 

Ludlow Rocks and Bone-bed, Downton Sandstone near Ludlow^ Mary 
JSnolly Leintwardine, Pedwardine (star fishes), &c. 

Section from Wenlock to Old Red at Linley. 

Old Red Comstones, with Pteraspis, Gephalaspis, and Eurypterua near 
LudloWf WkUhatch, Hopton, Bouldon, Downton, 

Yellow Sandstone at Farlow, plants, and fish remains. 

Mountain Limestone at Oretcii, with fish teeth. 

Mountain Limestone at Svoeeney HiU, 

Millstone grit (fossiliferous) at JJyndys, 
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Clee BiRs, — Coalineasures, overlaid by Basalt. 

CoaJhrook Dale, — Coalmeasures and ironstones ; very productive in coal 
fossils. 

Shrembury Coalfield, near Pontesbury, with freshwater limcstoiic. 

Freshwater Limestone, with Cypris, at Linley. 

Permian rocks, bordering the E. of the Coalbrook Dale fcUl. 

Permian breccia at Alherhury 2^6. Cardesto7i, 

New Red of Bridgnorth. 

Lias between Wem and Audlem, 

Drift (glacial) at StrethUly near Buildwas. 

Biver terraces and gravel drifts at Arley. 

Low-level gravels at Cnidgington, and the vaUey of the Tern, 



IL-^HESHIRE. 

Tub chance traveller by rail from Crewe to Birkenhead, during his pro- 
gress through Cheshire will, generally speaking, carry away with him 
a low estimate of its scenic beauty and interest ; but for all that, there is 
mnch in the county that is charmingly picturesque, although it lies 
somewhat out of the beaten track of tourists, and requires searching for. 

Cheshire may be described as a great plain, set in a frame of high 
ground, which in many localities offers views of a high order, although 
the component ports are not on a large scale. But even the plain, though 
exceedingly level, contains all the pleasant and sunny features of English 
^pastoral life; while nowhere is the view so circumscribed as not to be 
relieved by the distant hills, which, if not so rich in the peculiar treasures 
of the plain, possesses others of different kind and value. To the E. 
a wild elevated district separates Cheshire from Derby and Staffordshire, 
extending from the valley of the Goyt, and forming the rugged country of 
Macclesfield Forest and Shutlingslow, to the S. of which the line is con- 
tinued by Cloud Hill, Congleton Edge, and Mow Cop. The southern 
portion of Cheshire is continuous with the fertile pastures of Shropshire, 
but the western setting of the frame is furnished by the Peckforton range, 
and the high grounds that mark the course of the Dee. The Delamere 
Forest, one of the prettiest alternations of hill and woodland to be found 
in England, is almost the only break in the great central plain, and even 
this soon merges into the hills and defiles that fringe the Mersey estuary 
irom Alvanley to Frodsham and Buncom, and gradually die away as the 
Lancashire border is approached near Bowdon. Cheshire possesses two 
outlying districts, those of Wirral and Longdendale, which, as seen on 
the map, look very much like the respective handles of the casket. 
Nevertheless, they are extremely unlike each other, Wirral being marked 
by a tolnably uniform level, broken only by the hillocks of Bidstone and 
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Sioreton, while Longdendale is characterised by the lofty hills and moor- 
lands of the Pennine range. 

With the exception of the Dee, which, though it enters the sea after 
a short course through Cheshire, is properly a Welsh rather than a 
Cheshire river, the water basin is entirely formed by the millstone grit 
plateau that bounds the North Staffordshire and Derbyshire coalfields. 
From its recesses issue the Tame and the Goyt, which, with their united 
waters, form the commerce-laden bosom of the Mersey. From hence, also, 
rise the Bollin, the Wheelock, and the Dane, the two latter helping to 
swell the volume of the Weaver, which, rising in the Shropshire plain, 
has a somewhat stagnant, though very valuable career, through the salt- 
bearing districts. 

The oldest rocks that enter into the geological composition of the 
county belong to the carboniferous formation, and are chiefly millstone 

frit, with their subordinate beds. The limestone is principally represented 
y the Yoredale rocks that form the ridges of Bosley Minn and its 
neighbourhood, and are again seen further north at Staleybridge and the 
Saddle worth valley, where they are 2000 feet thick. On the N.W. side 
of Mow Cop the shale and limestone crop out at Newbold Astbury, tho 
effects of an anticlinal line that runs alons the ridge. To the N. are tho 
high m:ounds of Macclesfleld Forest, extending as far as Longdendale and 
into Yorkshire. The conical hill of Shutlingslow, the bold elevation 
of Cloud Hill, and the rugged escarpment of Congleton Edge, are all 
formed of different beds of these grits, which, as they approach Yorkshire, 
are develoi)ed on a large scale, though the scenery is not so varied. 

There are four different beds of grit, with shales between each. The 
whole series is seen at Mottram, 3000 feet thick, but in their course south- 
ward they thin out more or less, until they disappear altogether iu 
Staffordshire. The second bed cannot be traced further south than Shut- 
lingslow, but at Cloud Hill the first, third, and fourth are seen, — the first, 
known as the Rough Rock, and forming the base of the coalmeasures ; 
while to the third the hill owes its massive character. Immediately on 
the other side of Congleton Edge is the most northerly limit of the 
North Staffordshire coalfield, known as the Biddulph trough, which is 
formed by two beds of grit passing underneath the coalmeasures, and 
cropping out on the Edge and Mow Cop. 

The Coalmeasures that form the southern portion of the Cheshire, or 
more proi)erly the Lancashire coal-field, repose on the Rough Rock, and 
are worked between Stockport and Macclesfield to within half-a-mile of 
the latter town. They are here superficially covered by the Boulder clay, 
and soon pass under the river, taking a N.W. dip and overlaid by the Lower 
New Red and drift. In the neighbourhood of Macclesfield the collieries 
are not of so much importance as they are nearer to the Lancashire 
border, where some of the pits, and notably that of Dukinfield, are tlie 
deepest in England. Tlie carboniferous beds are much disturbed all 
through the district. The valley of the Goyt itself is formied by a 
synclinal line towards which the coal-beds dip E. and W. An anti- 
clinal passes between Mellor and Marple and can be traced as far as Forest 
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Chapel, where it splits into two, the cOal-beds rising towards it from the 
Goyt trough on the E. and the Cheshire plain on the W. One branch of 
this saddle passes to the B. of Shutlingslow, which is capped with mill- 
stone grit and shows the limestone cropping out on the N.ti). The other 
nms down S. to Cloud Hill and Mow Cop, where it exposes the shales at 
Newbold Astbury as before mentioned. It finally disappears at Madeley 
where the Bunter sandstone wraps round the extremity of the Potteries 
coal-field. 

With the exception of a small portion of that pear-shaped Lias patch 
between Wem and Audlem, and some Fermian beds at Nor bury, near 
Stockport, the whole of the remainder of Cheshire consists of the Upper 
Saliferous Trias, or Keuper beds, and the underlying Bunter sandstone — 
the intermediate Muschelkalk being entirely wanting in this county. The 
water-stones (Lower Keuper) are seen 2 m. S. of Macclesfield in close 
contact with the lower coalmeasures, and also in the course of the Bollin 
between Quarry Bank and Bowdon. 

A considerable dislocation runs from Leek in Staffordshire past Bosley 
to Rosthem and Lymm, forming the N.E. boundary of the Cheshire salt- 
field. Mr. G. W. Ormerod considers it probable that Rosthern Were is 
situated on this line, and is perhaps the result of it. To the S. of 
Cheshire the Upper Red Marls extend along the base of Congleton Edge 
and Mow Cop, where they are in contact with the carboniferous limestone, 
and thence continue southwards to Madeley and Audlem, though much 
covered by drift. The district between Malpas (at the S. W. comer of the 
Peckforton Hills) and Congleton, is a trough or broad valley of gypseous 
and saliferous beds of the Keuper — in other words the Great Cheshire Salt 
Field — extending thence to Northwich and embracing all the principal 
salt-works which lie more or less near the banks of the rivers Weaver and 
Wheelock. The most easterly place where salt has been foimd is at 
Lawton, on the Staffordshire border, where the gypseous beds abut on the 
coal. The following are some of the heights compared with the sea-level 
at which salt has been found (Ormerod, * Geol. Soc. Journal ') :— 
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This is sufficient to show that the district is traversed by great dislo- 
cations. The rock-salt occurs for the most part in two beds. At Winsford 
the upper bed is 120 ft. thick, and at Northwich about 90, the salt being 
impure in each case. Below it is a bed of indurated clay called *' Stone *' 
(33 to 36 ft), succeeded by the second bed, the lower portion of which is 
the great repository from which the rock-salt supplies are drawn. To the 
N. of Northwich, salt is not found further than Budworth and Pickmere, 
both of which pools are probably due to the subsidences of the surface 
from the melting of the salt-beds underneath. 
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To the E. of Cheshire, the same fault which cuts off the salt-field has 
taken ^at effect at Alderley Edge, on one side of which are seen the 
Lower Keuper beds with copper-bearing strata, and on the other the 
Bunter sandstone. The latter is seen also at Timperley — ^along the valley 
of the Bollin — and again underlying the terrace ridge from Hoo Green by 
Leigh to Lymm, and on to Hill Cliff near Warrington. From thence it 
fringes the Red Marl all round by Runcorn, Prodsham, nearly to Tar- 
porley, forming the ranges of the Peckforton Hills, Beeston Rock, and the 
rising ground on the banks of the Dee. 

In Wirral the Upper Red and variegated sandstones of the Bunter are 
frequently seen, overlaid unconformably by the Keuper, though they have 
evidently suffered much denudation prior to the deposition of the latter. 
These beds are of peculiar interest to the fossil collector from the 
occurrence of Cheirotherium footsteps all through the district. Mr. 
Ormerod estimates the thickness of the Trias in Cheshire as follows : — 

Feet 

OvpseouB and Saliferoiu beds fOO 

Wateratones 400 

Bunter Sandstoiie eoo 

1700 

Few counties afford better opportunities for studying the dr\ft than 
Cheshire — at least in its eastern portion. All over the S. the Triassic 
strata are more or less covered by it, but the level character of the country 
does not offer many sections. However the ravine-like nature of the 
district round Macclesfield and Stockport shows the boulder clay and 
valley gravels containing shells, to great perfection. 

Localities iNTEBBsTiMa to the Qeoloqibt. 

Limestone and shales of Newhold Astbury, 

Millstone grit at Mow Cop and Cloud HiU. 

Coalmeasure shales, with goniatites at Dukinjidd^ on the banks of the 
Tame. 

Keuper beds (copper-bearing) at Alderley Edge and MoUram St, 
Andrew's, 

Triassic strata at Lymm, Daresbftry, Weston near Runcorn, Tarpoi ley^ 
and 8toreto7i Hill, all containing foot-tracks of Cheirotherium Kaupii. 

Salt-mines at Northunch, Marston, and Wintford. 

Drift (boulder clay and gravels) at Macclesfidd, where great numbers of 
shells were found at the cemetery. 

Drift beds at Bredbury^ near Stockport (marine shells). 

" Till " at Hyde, 

Pleistocene deposits near Birkenhead, 

Forest beds at Leasotoes, 

Glaciation marks at Bidstone HiU, 
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nL—LANCASHIRE. 

The county palatine of Lancaster possesses in some degree a similarity 
in its physical features to that of iSalop, inasmuch as it contains within 
its l)oundaries scenery of such opposite character. The fertile plain, the 
desolate fenland, the moors and the 'mountains, have each their place in 
Lancashire, and though there is much in it that is somewhat dreary 
superficially, the riches that are obtained from under the surface make 
ample amends. 

The whole of South Lancashire, comprising the district between the 
Mersey and the Liverpool and Manchester Bailway, is exceedingly flat 
and unprepossessing, and it is not until we get north of that line that 
the rising grounds of the coal-fields begin to show themselves and 
impart some variety. The western portion of the coal basin, although 
tolerably diversified, does not possess any attractive features — but as 
soon as the traveller crosses the line marked by the Wigan and Preston 
Railway, a great difference is seen. Here we have the conspicuous ridge 
of liivington Pike (1545 ft.), which appears higher than it really is 
from the extent of the plain out of which it rises. The lofty moorlands 
and broken dells, called locally " doughs " or " goyts," extend southward 
as £ar as Bolton, while northward they run to Blackburn, Haslingden, and 
Burnley, where, divided by the valleys of the Calder and the Ribble, a 
fresh set of hills takes their place. 

It is a district given up to coal-pits, grit and sandstone quarries, and 
dye-works, and is not one much visited by tourists ; but nevertheless it 
contains some very picturesque scenery, the hills which overlook the 
Irwell valley by Hamsbottom rising to a considerable height at Holcombe 
Moor (1162 ft.), the valleys themselves being richly wooded. 

Towards the source of the Irwell they rim up into the heart of 'the 
moorlands of Rossendale Forest, now only a forest in name. The general 
elevation of Rossendale is in itself considerable, and the outline of the 
hills so devoid of sharpness, that the highest parts of the district, such 
as Derplay (1429 ft.), Coupe-Law (1438 ft.) and Haslingden Moors lose 
their etl'ect amongst the moorlands by which they are surrounded, and 
which extend eastward to Rochdale. Here, in the hills that overlook the 
valleys of the Roch and the Spodden, much beautiful scenery on a small 
scale is to be foimd. The eastern border of the county is marked by a 
much finer - series of hills, which run far into Yorkshire, and form part 
of the great backbone of the Pennine chain. Blackstone Edge and the 
valley of the Calder, up to Todmorden, offer rugged and broken land- 
scape of great interest, with many special features which will well repay 
their exploration by the antiquary and the geologist. At Todmorden a great 
transverse valley is reached, the right arm of which at once conveys the 
traveller into Yorkshire, while the left introduces him to the mountain 
region to the north of Burnley. Here the culminating point is reached in 
Pendle Hill, an immense mass of mountain, 1803 ft. in height, which, with 
Its outliers of Padiham Heists, fills up the area between Bomley, Colne, 
Clitheroe and Whalley. 
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At Clitheroe the broad valley of the Ribble intervenes, with its sub- 
sidiary the Hodder, shutting off the hill districts of East and Mid Lancashire 
from those of the north ; although, looking up the Vale of Hodder, the 
tourist beholds the distant terrace-like mountains in the neighbourhood of 
Whitewelly which connect this portion of the county with Lancaster by 
means of the Fells of Wyersdale and Bleasdale, and the Forest of Bowland. 

We have thus traced the gradual development of high land, from the 
flats and levels of South and West Lancashire, through the coalmeasure 
plateaus of the middle of the county, to the rugged and inhospitable fells 
of the north ; and we have now to continue our examination on the other 
side of the Ribble, which, as it were, cuts the county in two, almost at its 
narrowest part. Taking the line marked out by the Preston and Lancaster 
Railway, we have on I. just such another series of mosses and levels as 
we have between Liverpool, Ormskirk and Preston, and which appear to 
be the concomitants of the estuaries of the large rivers, such as the Mersey, 
Ribble, Wyre, and Lune. 

But as the hill country is approached (to the i*t. of the railway), the 
valleys become deeper, the rivers more rapid, and the scenery more pic- 
turesque. The Fells themselves are not remarkable for great height or 
great beauty, but for all that, they are worth ascending, on account of the 
very extensive views seaward over the Irish Channel and the Isle of Man. 

In the Vale of Lune, which acts as the second great break dividing the 
Lancaster Fells from the Lake Mountains, there is much beautiful scener}^ 
especially as the tourist nears its head in the neighbourhood of Eirkby 
Lonsdale, or the head of its tributaiy, the Wenning, in the vicinity of 
Ingleton, where the mountain limestone not only composes the magnifi- 
cent ranges of Ingleborough and Penyghent, but is the framework of those 
extraordinary caverns which burrow into the recesses of the hills. At 
Caruforth we are introduced into that glorious region of Lake Mountains, 
which are only Lancastrian by arbitrary geo'Traphical division, but physi- 
cally are continuous with Westmorland and Cumberland. 

In the portion which belongs to the County Palatine are Windermere, 
Esthwaito Water, and Coniston Water, all of which lakes have a pnrallel 
course from N. to S., thus determining the course of the rivers that issue 
from them into the Bay of Morecambe, and also those limestone and 
Silurian mountains, which, commencing with Weatherlam and Coniston 
Old Man, m-adually decline in height until they terminate seawards in 
the Fells of Fumess. 

The geology of Lancashire, although full of general interest, is not sa 
varied as its scenery, by far the largest portion of the county being com- 
prised in the carboniferous formation, which is of great extent and im- 
portance. The most recent strata are those of the Triassic, or New Red 
Sandstone, which fringes the sea-coast districts on the W., and the river 
district on the S. Speaking rather generally, the limits of it would bo 
defined by the course of the Lancaster, Preston, Ormskirk, and Liverpool 
Railway, and from the latter place to Manchester by the London and 
North- Western Railway and the Mersey. 

It consists principally of the Eeuper beds, which are yery uniform in 
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their lithological aspect througbout the distinct, being mostly a conglo- 
merate containing quartz, pebbles, and nodules of clay. The Bunter 
Sandstone appears but little on the rising ground north of the Mersey, 
where it has suffered too much from denudation; but it is seen along 
the river valley, and the low-lying lands in the neighbourhood of Widness. 
Sections and wdl-borings at Liverpool show the Triassic beds to be of tho 
f oUowiDg tiiickness : — Keuper Red Marls, 100 ft ; Upper Shales or Water- 
stones, 75 ft. ; Red and Yellow Sandstones, 150 ft. ; Lower Shales, 50 ft. ; 
Teliow and White Sandstones, with Conglomerate base, 175 ft ; Bunter 
Upper Sandstone, 400 feet ; Pebble-bed, 350 ft ; Lower Sandstones. 400 ft. ; 
total thickness, 1700 ft At Manchester the New Red is only 1200 ft, 
showing that it diminishes rapidly as it goes S.E., as it is only 600 ft. in 
Derby and Stafifordshire, and 250 ft. in Leicester and Warwick. It is an 
important aid to the commercial resources of Manchester, as it yields to 
the bleachworks, factories, and breweries, upwards of six million gallons 
of water every twenty-four hours. Sections at Ormskirk show the base of 
the Keuper conglomerate, with the Bunter underneath, where it yields a 
very valuable sand for foundry purposes. Warrington is, perhaps, the best 
place in Lancashire for studying the New Red, for in ^e neighbourhood 
the Bunter Sandstones are found not only on the north aide of the river, but 
also at Hillcliff and Lymm on the Cheshire side. Moreover, it is not so 
obscured by drift or '* till," as it is near Manchester, or along the west 
coast, where it is scarcely visible on that account 

The Fermian beds assume an importance in Lancashire which few 
other counties possess, and which, of course, arises from their connection 
with the large carboniferous area which they more or less fringe. The best 
localities for studying them are the neighbourhoods of Warrington, Leigh, 
and Manchester. Tnej are well seen forming a belt of half a mile in width 
from Grange, N. of St Helen's, and thence in the direction of Parr and 
Sutton to Rainhill, when tiiey are thrown out by a fault Near Man- 
chester Mr. Binney gives the following general sections of the Permian 
beds: — 1. Laminated and fine-grained red sandstone (not seen). 2. Red 
and variegated marls, with beds of limestone and gypsum, containing 
schizodus, &c,f 300 feet 3. Conglomerates, 50 ft. 4. Lower Red sand- 
stone, 500 ft. 5. Red shaley clays (not seen). 6. Astley pebble beds, 
containing coal-plants, and termed by him Lower Permian, 60 ft 

The Carboniferous formation including the coalmeasures, millstone grit, 
shales, and limestone, occupy the remainder of the county, and are of vast 
importance in an economic point of view, as also of extreme interest to 
the geologist Speaking generally this formation is of great thickness in 
Lancashire; the 

Feet. 

Ooalmeasares being 8460 

Mmstonegrit S600 

Toredale aeries .. 6035 

18^85 

The coalmeasures, the whole and uninterrupted series of which is found 
here, is divided into the Lower, Middle, and Upper Series ; the Lower or 
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Ganister, resting directly on the Millstone Grit, and termlnallng at the 
floor of the Arley Mine. The Middle series extends upwards to the fkmt of 
the Pendleton Four-foot coal, while the Upper embraces the Ardwick beds. 
Although it is a common fashion to speak of the different coal-fields of 
Wigan, St. Helen's, Bolton, &c., they are all part and parcel of the great 
Lancashire basin, the only two fields that are really separated by geological 
boundaries bein^ those of Manchester and Burnley. 

The {Lancashire field is marked out on the W. by a great faulty which 
throws down the New Bed, and extends from Lathom Park, near Ormskirk, 
to Huyton. On the N., on the high grounds that run with considerable 
uniformity from Ohorley to Ashton-under-Lyne, the coal country declinea 
gradually from the foot of these hills to the Mersey, dipping under the 
New Bed and Permian Beds, which line its banks. The bulk of the 
measures are those of the Middle Coal Series, the lowest horizon of which 
is the Arley Mine, a most valuable and persistent coal, that forms an ex- 
cellent geological starting point for correlative purposes ; for, as usual, the 
measures in the different places, are nearly all called by their own particular 
names, adding greatly to the confusion, and difficulty of establishing identity. 
The difficulty is increased by the rapid thickening of the sandstones and 
shales towards the N.W. 

Mr. Binney, however, has pointed out the continuity of several strata 
throughout the basin, as, for instance, the " Little Delf '' of St. Helen's >%ith 
the Arley Mine at Wigan, the ** Riley " Mine of Bolton and the «* Dog- 
shaw " Mine of Bury. The upper coalmeasures of the Lancashire basin 
are either without coal, or with such thin beds as not to be worth working. 
At St. Helen's these have a thickness of 650 yards, and near Bolton of 420. 
The St. Helen's section shows 14 measures of coal varying from 1 ft. 6 in. 
to 9 ft. (the Sc Helen's Main Goal). 

At Wigan there are 15 beds, varying from 3 ft to 7 ft., and the same 
number at Bolton. The most valuable of the series are the Arley Mine 
and the Gannel. The former is characterized by a very constant bed of 
ironstone, charged with Anthracosia robusta. The latter is rich in fish 
remains, but unfortunately it thins out in every direction from Wigan, 
which appears to be the centre. But the whole of the measures have yielded 
a great number of fossils, and particularly ferns. 

The Lower coal-measures of the Lancashire basin, or Ganister series, are 
found principally occupying the high moorland to the N. of Wigan, 
Horwicli, Bolton, Bury, Oldham, and Staley Bridge. ITie coal-seams them- 
selves are thin, and not nearly so important as those of the Middle 
measures; but they are of great interest to the geologist, and arc the 
cause of considerable scenic beauty, characterised by deep winding valleys, 
or ^ doughs," excavated out of the shales and sandstones. The Ganister 
series is also found occnp3ning an area interposed between the Middle 
measures from a point a little N. of St. Helen's up to the valley of the 
Tawd. Their appearance here is caused by a great fault, called the Up- 
holland Fault, which brings up the Ganister Ws on the E., and throws 
out all the coals except the Mountain mines, which are so called because 
they are generally worked by levels or galleries running into the hill- 
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8ide& This area is marked superficially by the high grounds of Billinge, 
Ashurst, and Upholland. A section at Billinge shows, in a thickness of 
about 1800 ft., 6 beds of coal, varying from a few inches to 2 ft. 8 in. The 
roo& of these coals abound in goniatites, &c., and the under-clays in 
stigniaria. 

The Manchester coalfield is really a distinct field, separated from the 
main Lancashire basin by New Bed and by Permian rocks at Collyhurst. 
It is but small, being only 4i m. long by li broad. Economically, it is 
not of so much importance, as the thick coals of the Middle measures 
below the Worsley Four^feet have not yet been reached; but to the 
geologist it is exceedingly interesting, as affording one of the finest Upper 
coal-measure sections in England. These can be seen in the valley of the 
Medlock at Ardwick, and consist of red clays, sandstones, and 6 beds of 
limestone, containing spirorbis and fish. The coal-seams are few and 
thin, but there is a bed of blackband, with fish and marine shells. 

To the N.E. of the Lancashire basin, and separated by the Ganister 
rocks and the millstone-grit plateaux of Bossendale and Habergham, is 
the small but productive coal-field of Burnley, nearly oval in shape, lying 
in a trough that passes under the town of Burnley, and bounded on all 
sides by millstone-grit and Yoredale rocks. The £. boundary is formed 
by a great fault, which has plunged the productive coalmeasures on the 
W. towards the centre of the basin, where they are nearly horizontal. 
The measures are those of the Middle and Lotoer series, the former 
commencing with the Doghole coal and ending with the FuUedge coal^ 
the equivalent of the Arley mine, which is the 13th coal-seam in succes- 
sion from the top. To the Fulledge coal succeed the Ganister coals 
and millstone-grit series. To the geologist, the Burnley basin is specially 
instructive, because it offers an uninterrupted section, commencing with 
the outcrop of the Fulledge (or Arley) coal, through the Lower coal- 
measures. Bough rock. Millstone-grit, and Yoredale series of Pendle Hill, 
— a section of not much less than 10,000 feet. The whole of the series 
abound in fish remains and shells. 

The country between Rochdale, Todmorden, and Burnley, embracing 
the rugged moorlands of Cliviger, is composed of hills of the Lower coal- 
measures and millstone-grit; the Yoredale series, or limestone shales, 
occupying the district between Burnley, Colne, and Clitheroe. To the 
N.W., a^ain, of these is a fine development of carhonifer<ms limegtone, 
forming lofty ranges of hills between Clitheroe, Whitewell, and Lancaster. 
This limestone is seen in its most picturesque forms along the valleys of 
the Lune and Wenning, and skirting the shores of Morecambe Bay. It 
is to these rocks that are owing the magnificent cave series of Kirkby 
Lonsdale and the valuable mineral riches of the Fumess district, where 
the junction of the limestone with the Silurian slates is marked by 
workings for haematite ore. The Silurians of Fumess are principally of 
Wenlock and Caradoc age, embracing all the country up to Coniston, 
under the name of Coniston Flags. At Goniston itself are seen not only 
Ckmiston limestones, but the mudstones underneath these, containing fossils 
of Llandeilo age. 
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The Drift fommtion in Lancashire is of great interest to the geolog;i8t, 
and has been most minutely described, as regarding the S. of the county, 
by Mr. Binney and Mr. Morton. 'ITie former geologist has divided tho 
drift in the neighbourhood of Manchester into — 1. Upper sand and gravel ; 
2. Middle boulder clay, or " till ;'* 3. Lower sand and gravel ; and, with 
local differences, this division may stand for the greater part of the 
county. The Upper sand, to the N. of Manchester is at least 150 ft. 
thick. The boulder clay is seen in great force along the lowlands ou 
the banks of the Irwell and Mersey ; and in the neighbourhood of Bolton 
tho upper surface '* assumes the form of a plain, which stretches to tho 
base of the hills, and through which the rivers wander in deeply-cut 
channels." 

On the N. bank of the Mersey, from Hale to Gaftston, the boulder clay 
forms a conspicuous clifif, full of erratic blocks of old rocks. The Fumess 
district, too, is towards the S. thickly overlaid with drift, and ofifers most 
instructive appearances of moraines, hummocks, roches muutonn^es, and 
plateaux. 

Localities of Intebebt fob the Geologist. 

Coniston limestones and mudstones at Ck)niston Old Man, with Llandeilo 
fossils. 

Coniston flags (fossiliferous) at Lowick and the valley of the Crake. 

Moulded limestones near Ulverston (Tarn Close). 

Hcematite ore^mines at Dalton and Lindale. 

Coniston fl^s and grits at Kirkby Ireleth. 

Yoredale shales at Pendle Hill. 

Carboniferous limestone (very rich in fossils) of the Bowland Forest. 

Ditto at Clitheroe and Chatbum. 

Section of Lower coalmeasures. Bough rock, and millstone^grit^ l>ctween 
Burnley, Padiham, and Pendle Hill. 

Middle and Lower coalmeasures at Burnley, rich in shells, fish remains, 
and ferns. 

Lower coalmeasures at Billinge. 

Ditto at UphoUand, and millstone'^rit at Grimshaw Delf. 

Middle coalmeasures at Wigan (rich in fossils). 

Ditto at Bolton and Bury, very rich in ferns. 

Lower measures at Rivington and the bed of the Yarrow. 

Ditto at Oldham (rich in shells and fish). 

Upper measures at Ardwick i/resh-ioater liTnestoneSf with 8pirorbis(8hclls 
and fish). 

Permian quarries (fossiliferous) at Bedford, near Leigh. 

Permian teds at Collyhurst. 

Ditto at Astley. 

New Bed sandstone at Warrington (Highcliflf, in Cheshire), and between 
Bainhill and St. Helen's. 

Drift in valleys of the Irwell and Irk. 

Ditto at Blackpool (shell-bed at Gynn). 

Boulder-clay clifi* at Hale. 
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Olacial drift near Ulverston. 

Ancient' Sea-heach aod iheU-bed at Aldingham, Fumess. 
There are museums of great interest at Manchester, Liverpool, Preston, 
and Warrington. 



n.— INDUSTEIAL EESOUECES. 

L— SHROPSHIRE. 

Although Shropshire cannot he included amongst the manufacturing 
counties, it contains within its houndaries a very isAT share of the economic 
riches of the earth, ahout half of its population heing engaged in specific 
trades and pursuits, while the other half is supported By agriculture. 

The metalliferous mines are nearly all foimd in the mountainous portion 
of the county, hetween Bishop's Castle and Minsterley. The district 
which yields them is entirely occupied hy Lower Silurian rocks (p. vii) of 
Lii^ula and Llandeilo age, and has long heen known for its mineral 
wealth. ^ In 1190, Ricb^rd I. granted a charter conveying the ' Forest of 
Tenefrestanes ' to the Baron of Cans ; and there are so many references 
to the lead found in the neighhourhood, as to prove that the veins 
were extensively worked in the 13th and 14th centuries. In Eyton's 
* Antiquities of Shropshire,' cartloads of lead are spoken of ; hut whether 
lead-ore or pure lead is not stated, though it is certain that smelting 
operations were performed near the mines." — Morion, Mining imple- 
ments of Roman age, together with a pig of lead, were found near 
Snead, at the hottom of a trench called the Roman Veiu, which is the most 
Taluahle vein in the district. 

In 1867 the number of Lead mines in Shropshire were 15, producing 
4506 tons of lead-ore and 3507 of lead. Of these the principal and most 
prolific was the Snailheach Mine, near Minsterley, which yielded more than 
half the totid amount. 

Copper is not worked to any extent, there heiug only 2 copper-mines in 
Shropshire : viz., at Westcott and Glive, on the N. side of Grinshill. The 
returns for 1867 only show a production of 97 tons of ore, so that copper- 
mining in Shropdiire does not appear a very profitable investment. It is 
v^orked in horizontal beds in the Triassic steata as at Alderley, Cheshire 
(Rte. 13), and not in lodes as at Cornwall. In addition to the lead, the 
Stiperstone mines yield a small quantity of zinc-ore and barytes, the other 
productions being only valuable to the mineralogist. They consist of 
quartz, chalcedony, caldte, witherite, malachite, redruthite, galena, 
minium, &c 

Iron or9y in the shape of aigillaoeous carbonate and blackband, is largely 
worked in the neighbourhood of Coalbrook Dale, Madeley, Lilleshall, and 
the ooal-basin generally. In 1867, 25O,'O00 tons were raised of the value 
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of 62,6002. It is all used in the iiimwjika> and none is sent out of the 
county. Shropshire supplies a very fair proportion of tlie jMf-troR that ia 
sent into the market. Out of 29 fumaoes there were in blast, in 1868, 
22, which produced annually 123,604 tons. The works principaUy belong 
to the Companies of Goalbrook Dale, Madeley, and Old Park. Attached 
to them are 201 puddling-fumaces and 86 roUing-mills. 

The process of iron manufacture in Shropshire is so similar to that of 
other places, that it is needless to describe it in detail. It will be sufficient 
to notice that the Goalbrook Dale Works have always had a specialty for 
fine castings of extreme delicacy, a good example of which was seen in the 
iron gates at the Exhibition of 1851. 

As regards the capabilities of the Shropshire iron and coal field, the 
north-eastern portion of it will*be found to be now most productive, owing 
to the extension of mining-operations underneath the Permian and New 
Bed sandstone. The district of Goalbrook Dale is beginning to show signs 
of exhaustion. There are 62 collieries at present working in Shropshire, 
being an increase of 7 in the ten years 1857-67, From these collieries 
about 1,600,000 tons of coal are annually raised. 

The Forest of Wyre contains near the western side, as far as it has been 
explored, 3 beds of coal — 1 ft. 10 in., 2 ft., and 4 ft. in thickness respectively. 
These are all in the upper measures. Both this coalfield and those of the 
Glee Hills, Leebotwood, and Shrewsbury fields are scarcely worth talking 
about as a commercial industry. The Goalbrook Dale field is 28 square 
miles in area, and possesses 27 ft. of coal in 1200 ft. of coal measures. Mr. 
Hull (writing in 1859) computed that the original quantity of coal in it 
was 43,000,000 tons, and that the total quantity worked out and lost W2is 
about 28,000,000; leaving for future use only 15,000,000, which would 
be exhausted in about 20 years from that time. Ten of them have gone 
by ; but the opening of one or two collieries by Lord Granville, under the 
New Bed, will contribute very much to lengthening their duration of 
existence. 

The minor manufacturing industries of Shropshire are few, and include 
pottery and tobacco-pipes, a very old-established trade at Broseley; an 
important encaustic tile manufactory, carried on by Messrs. Maw, at 
Benthall ; as also one of draining-pipes at Newport ; flannels at Oswestiy 
and Shrewsbury ; carpets at Bridgnorth. There is much valuable build- 
ing stone in the county. That of Grinshill, between Shrewsbury and 
Wem, on the New Bed sandstone, has been largely used for churches, 
public buildings, and gentlemen's seats. Limestone of good quality is 
quarried at Oreton, and valuable road-metal is obtained from the '* Dhu 
Stone " of the dee Hills. 

The county of Salop, however important may be its several branches of 
manufacture, ranks rather amongst the agricultural counties of England, 
and in this respect more as a grazing than a corn-growing district. For 
this, the large extent of New and Old Bed sandstone that prevails, renders 
it fitting, the land of the W., approaching the Welsh borders, being hilly 
and poor. Amongst the local peculiarities of the cattle, it may be men- 
tioned that the Buhop's^Gastle neighbourhood istelebrated for a good breed 
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of cattle of dark-red colour, whilst the district known as the Forest of Glun 
yields good mountain ponies, and a small breed of sheep, the mutton of 
which IS highly prized by bonvivants. 

According to the Agricultural Statistics of the Board of Trade, Shrop- 
shire consists of 826,055 acres, supporting a population of about 250,000. 
Of this acreage 660,240 are under crops of all kinds, 177,106 under com, 
63,772 undi^ green oops, and 340,909 under grass. About 121,000 cattle, 
519,560 sheep, and 61,000 pigs are reared. 

llie oom-ciops consist of wheat, barley, oats, beans, and peas ; and the 
principal green-crop is that of swedes. 
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may fairly be divided into half manufacturing and half agricaltural 
interest, and is interesting as possessing almost a monopoly of two of 
England's most valuable industries — salt and silk. As a metallifrarous 
county, it has not much to boast ; its only product in this branch being 
copper, which is worked somewhat extensively in the Keuper formation of 
the New Bed sandstone at Alderley Edge, where it is found not in lodes, as 
in Cornwall, but in horizontal cuperiferous beds. From the * Mining 
Statiatics' we learn that these Alderley mines yielded, in 1867, 15,152 tons 
of copper-ore of the value of 16,500^. The ultimate quantity of copper 
obtained was 301 tons, of the value of 23,5702. In addition to the copper, 
occur ores of cobalt, manganese, carbonate of lead, galena, barytes, and 
oxide of iron. The carbonate of lead is in the shape of crystals, disisemi- 
nated through the rock, and is separated from the matrix by maceration 
and washing when it is ready for smelting. The cobalt and manganese 
are found and treated in the same way, and the water used in the working 
of them is allowed to settle, when the red or yellow ochre, of which it is 
full, subsides and is then smelted for the iron that it contains. ''The 
process by which the copper is separated from the sand, and thrown down 
in a metidlic state, is very beautiftil, and probably the only one by which 
the result could be accomplished successfully in a commercial noint of 
view, as its average percentage of ore is not more than 2*5. The rock is ma- 
cerated in a solution of muriatic acid, then filtered ; and the ' copper liquor,' 
of a rich deep green, is pumped into reservoirs of wood. Into these old 
scrap iron is thrown, and the acid, leaving the copper, seizes the iron, which 
it dissolves, while the copper is precipitated in a metallic state. On the 
completion of the process the residuum, consisting of 80 parts of copper and 
20 of iron, is collected and sent in sacks to St. Helen's and Swansea to be 
smelted."— flttK. 

Ir a small degree, and very unprofitably, copper has been worked in the 
Peckforton hills. 

As a coal-prodadng district, Cheshire does not rank high, although a 
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very considerableportion of the county is occupied by the coalmeaoires, 
extending from Wildboar Clough, by Macclesfield and Stockport, into 
Lancashire. There are no iron works at all within this area, and the coals 
raised from the 39 colleries, which in 1867 amounted to 925,000 tons, are 
principally used in the factories and local consumption. Generally speak- 
ing the collieries are but of small size ; but at Dukinfield there is one of the 
extraordinary depth of 2150 ft. To scientific men this pit was specially 
interesting, for in it was taken a series of observations as to temperature at 
increasing depths of mines. It* was found that 51° was the invariable 
temperature throughout the year at a depth of 17 ft, and that for every 
83*2 ft. there was an increase of 1^. 

ScUt — The geological features of the salt district of the Triassic or New Red 
sandstone are detailed in page xiii. The salt trade is altogether confined to 
a few localities, there being 32 salt proprietors in Korthwich and neighbour- 
hood ; 30 in Over and Winsford ; 3 in Sandbach. In these are includnl 
salt manufacturers as well as rock-salt owners. For description of mines 
at Northwich, the tourist must refer to Rte. 20. 

The largest trade by far is carried on in the white salt, the ordinary house- 

,hold salt of consumption, which is evaporated from the brine. The brioe 

is first pumped into a reservoir, and then taken by pipes into salt-pans, which 

vary in size from 40 to 100 ft. in length, and are separated from each other 

by pathways to allow the workmen to stir up and luke off the salt 

Underneath these are furnaces, which are capable of regulation as to the 
heat, and thus producing the various qualities of salt required. Fishing 
salt, which crystallizes in large cubical crystals, is obtained by a heat of 
100°, so as to cause great slowness of evaporation ; for common coarse 
salt a heat of 130" is obtained, and for lump salt a heat of 225° is required, 
so as to produce boiling agitation, and cause the crystals of muriate of soda 
to fall to the bottom. As soon as these processes are finished the heat is 
diminished, and the salt raked out and put into tubs to be drained, and 
then dried in stove-houses. ** It is estimated that every pint of brine con- 
tains 6 ounces of salt, and to make 100 tons of salt about 60 tons of coal 
are required." The quantity of rock salt sent down the Weaver within the 
last 10 years has diminished, it being in 1859 69,528 tous, and in 1868 only 
49,759. On the other hand the white salt yield has increased from 
675,412 tons to 868,679. The exports to the United States in 1869 were 
211,873 tons, and the next largest foreign consumers are British North 
America and Russia. The make of salt in the Cheshire districts is about 
eight times as large as that from Worcestershire. 

With huilding stone Cheshire is very fairly supplied, the chief, indeed 
the only quarries being in the New Red Sandstone, the millstone grit and 
coalmeasure sandstones. Of the former the best known are the quarries at 
Bidstone, Flaybrick, Weston, Frodsham, and Storeton. Mow Cop and 
Congleton Edge yield a first-class stone fh>m the millstone grit ; Kerridge 
and Five-ashes from the coalmeasures. 

In agriculture Cheshire htfs long held a high position for the richness of 
its pastures and its splendid dairy farms, the average size of which is from 
50 to 150 acres« " Tne e£fect of tho dairy husbandry may be observed all 
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through the county. Land is ploughed in order to bear winter fodder for 
cattle, and to improve pastures overrun with cows. The sheep husbandry, 
which is 60 profitable to the farmers in other counties, is scarcely known iu 
Cheshire, ^heep do not go well with cows, as they pick out the finest 
herbage before it is long enough for the cdws to graze. Borne few are kept 
to consume the grasses which the cows refuse ; they are seldom kept over 
the year, and are sold as soon as any profit is realized. Grass-land is con- 
sidered so much more valuable than arable, that most leases contain a 
clause that not more than one fourth of the farm shall be ploughed. A 
soil which is rather stiff is considered the best for grass, especially if there 
lie a substratum of marl, which is the case in many parts of the county. 
A very rich loam is not considered so good for pastiures where cheese is 
made as one less fertile, as it is apt to make the cheese heave." 

The county, which has a population of 539,530, contains 707,000 acres, 
of which 94,000 only is under com, and 36,500 under green crops, the 
grass-land amounting to 315,000. Thus the percentage of com crops only 
amounts to 19*0 of the whole. The number of cattle maintained is 134,360, 
l»eing 27 per cent, to every 100 acres — 198,500 sheep and 54,000 pigs. The 
portion of the county which lies in proximity to the great cities and towns 
is valuable for market gardens, and immense quantities of vegetables arc 
grown ; the neighbourhood of Frodsham being famous for its potatoes, 
and Altrincham for \t& carrots and onions. The former, indeed, is so 
celebrated, that it is known as the Altrincham or greentop carrot. 

Of manufactures, by far the most important is that of sQkj which is 
almost a Cheshire specialty. In the towns at the north-east portion of 
the county, such as Stockport, Hyde, Dukinfield, Mottram, &c., cotton- 
spinning is the staple employment ; but in Macclesfield, Congleton, and 
the villages surrounding, such as Sutton, Langley, Bollington, Kainow, &c., 
nearly all the population is devoted to silk, although the trade is not such 
a very old one, the first silk mill beincj established in Macclesfield only in 
1756, and in Congleton still later. Silk in the state of cocoons is princi- 
pally supplied to this country from Japan and China, though of late years 
the planting of mulberry-trees and the rearing of the silkworm has been 
largely carried on on the continent, and is very soon likely to become 
an important branch of industry in England through the agency of the 
Silk Supply Association. Curiously enough, when it arrives in the raw 
state in England, it has to be sent to Fi-ance or Italy to be reeled, there 
l)eing no body of factory operatives who have hitherto been taught how to 
reel silk, although instmction in this neccessary branch is likewise in con- 
templation. The raw silk, when properly reeled, consists of a delicate con- 
tinuous thread formed by an aggregate of the fine silkworm filaments, and it 
becomes needful, before it can be made sufficiently hard for the purposes of 
the weaver, to give it into the hands of the silk thrower, or throwster. 
Many silk throwers are also silk manufacturers, but for a considerable 
period, and particularly when Spitalfields was the chief locale of the trade, 
it was a ^parate branch. The operation, which requires some complex 
machinery, consists in spinning and twisting the silk into a coherent and 
continuous thread. ''In plain silk-weaving the process is much the 

[fykroptHiire, Ac,"] h 
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same as that for weaving woollen or linen, but the weaver is assisted by a 
machine for the even distribution of the warp, which frequently consists of 
8000 separate threads in a width of 20 inches. Satin derives its lustre from 
the great proportion of the waip being left visible, and the piece being 
afterwards passed over heated cylinders. The pile, which constitutes the 
peculiarity of velvet, is produced by the insertion of short pieces of silk 
thread, which cover the surface so entirely as to conceal the interlacings of 
the warp and the weft.** 

The following is a brief epitome of the cotton and silk trades as found 
in Cheshire, which naturally give employment to a very large popula- 
tion : — 

Calico printers .. 13 Stockport and neighbourhood. 

Candlewick spinners 40 Nearly all at Stockport. 

Carpet manufacturers 1 Wildboar Clough. 

Cotton doublers .. 7 Stockport. 

Cotton spinners .. 120 Stockport, Hyde, Dukinfield, Stalcy 

Bridge, &c. 

Cotton manufacturers 66 Stockport. 

Cotton waste spinner 1 Disley. 

Cotton weaver .. 1 Staley Bridge. 

Flock willower .. 1 Stockport. 

Flax spinner .. .. 1 Stockport. 

Fringe maker .. .. 1 Macclesfield. 

Fustian cutters .. 17 All at Lymm. 

Silk finisher .. .. 1 Macclesfield. 

Silk manufacturers.. 44 Macclesfield and Conglcton. 

Silk weavers .. .. 6 Macclesfield. 

Silk printer .. .. 1 Macclesfield. 

Silk spinners .. .. 2 Congleton. 

Silk throwers .. .. 64 Congleton and Macclesfield. 

These numbers do not imply that there are so many distinct mills and 
factories, as many silk manufacturers carry on the business of silk throwinsr, 
just as cotton manufacturers do that of spinning. The peculiarities of the 
cotton trade will be described under Lancashire, which is its special home. 
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is, from various causes, one of the richest and most important counties 
in England, whether we regard its natural productions or those manu- 
factures which have taken such deep root in it — on which such an 
enormous population depend for their daily bread and so many millions of 
capital are embarked. Were Lancashire and its manufactures suddenly 
1o collapse^ the trade of a third of the world would disappear with it, anil 
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by so doing would inflict tenible blows not only on this country, but on 
America, India, and our colonies generally. One of the principal n^asons 
of the prosperity of Lancashire has been its vast coalfields, upon which her 
busy factory towns stand, and without which they could not exist. The 
hilly contour of the county, with its numerous streams and rivers, con- 
tributed also to the establishment upon their banks of the various mills 
which required the motive power of water, although in this respect the 
mighty aid of st^am has to a great degree neutralised these advantages ; while 
in the rapid growth of Liverpool — after London the busiest jx)rt in the 
World — ^may be seen another reason why the tide of commerce has poured 
in with such a steady flow into the county palatine. 

In metalliferous mines Lancashire is not wealthy, save in one respect, 
and it is not difficult to understand why, when we consider the geological 
formation of the county. Lead is worked only at one spot, viz. Whitewell, 
near Clitheroe, in the carboniferous limestone, and that only to a small 
extent, the yield in 1868 being only 690 tons of ore, producing 489 tons of 
lead. Copper is more abundant, and is found at the most northern extremity 
of the county amidst the rugged cliffs of Coniston Old Man. 1686 tons of 
copper ore were extracted in 1868, from which the amount of fine copi)er 
was 147 tons, of the value of nearly 11,000/. 

A little to the S. of Coniston, but in the same isolated section of the 
county, is the district of Fumess, the richest locality for iron ore in the 
kingdom. Argillaceous iron ores are worked in several localities where there 
are coal-seams; but Fumess is especially celebrated for its vast supplies 
of haematite iron ore, which occurs just at the junction of the carboniferous 
limestone with the Silurian slates. Not only nas the discovery of this ore 
given employment to a large mining population, but it has created within 
the last 20 years the populous and busy iron town of Barrow, from whence 
lines of railway run inland to supply the ironworks of other counties, 
whilst a continuous fleet of ships carries the ore to South Wales. 

There are 22 mines in Fumess, which in 1867 yielded 667,356 tons of 
haematite, valued at 333,6782. The peculiarity of the Fumess mines is 
that the Iron ores do not occur in beds or regular strata, like the carbonaceous 
ores and bhickbands, but are found in great irregular masses, like lodes. 
" Among the more remarkable mines are those of Lindal Moor, worked to 
a depth of about 70 yards, but to a width almost as great. Huge excava- 
tions are thus formed in a mass of solid ore as large, according to the 
saying of the district which recalls the comfortable status of the Fumess 
churchmen, as a tithe-bam. The result has been the collapse of the ground 
into a deep guUy for a quarter of a mile in length. On the north of the 
town of Helton, at Rlckett Hills, EUiscales, and Mousell, ihe htematite has 
been worked in several isolated repositories, described as of a dish shape, in 
irhich the excavation has been stopped on all sides by limestone ; several 

tf these, whose boundaries have been ascertained, mn from 60 to 60 yards 
I width, and 16 to 20 yards deep, having no cover over them but the 
teluvium of drift." — Oeol. Surv. Memoirs. The average percentage of iron 
)n the ore is from 60 to 66, which causes it to be in great request for mixing 
Mth the inferior ores of other coalfields. 

h 2 
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With the exception, however, of Barrow (Rte. 44) and Wigan (Rtc 26), 
Lancashire is not a great iron-makinor county, and nearly all the furnaces 
that it does contain are devoted to the smelting of the hasmatite. The 
Barrow Steel Company have ten furnaces in blast, and the Camforth Com- 
pany have two. The Kirkless Hall Company at Wigan have four, which 
are supplied partly by haematite and partly by argillaceous ore. 

At >fewland and Blackbarrow are a couple of furnaces which are fed by 
charcoal, the sole relics in England of the early days of smelting, when 
timber was plentiful and pit^oal scarcely known. The amount of pig-iron 
turned out in 1867 was 318,800 tons. 

The Lancashire Coalfidd, together with those of Manchester and Burnley, 
contain 353 collieries, which give a total annual yield of 13 million tons. 
A very large portion of this immense output is used in the numberless 
factories, ironworks, foundries, and railways of the county ; but, on the other 
hand, enormous quantities are sent by rail to London and all over the 
kingdom. The principal locality from whence these supplies are derived is 
that of Wigan, the cannel coal of which is in high reputation for producin*: 
a quickbuming, blazing fire. The total area of the three coalfields is 217 
square miles. The quantity of available coal is estimated by Mr. Hull at 
3990 millions of tons, which he calculates will last for 263 years. This, 
however, was taken in 1860 at the average yield per annum of 11 millions 
of tons, whereas the output is now 13 millions. 

Manufactukes. Cotton, — ^Volumes might be and have been written 
on the cotton trade and its various branches ; but it is obviously out of the 
province of a Handbook to give any but the merest outline of this great 
industry, particularly as it affects the various localities in Lancashire. 
Indeed we may almost say that Lancashire is the cotton trade, so closely is 
the county identified with the manufacture. 

As early as 1641 we hear, from a treatise published by Lewis Roberts, 
called the * Treasure of Traffic,' that the Manchester people were in the 
habit of buying linen yarn from the Irish, and after weaving it, returning 
it for sale in a finished state. They also bought cotton wool that came 
from Smyrna to work into fustians and dimities. But the cotton of tho^e 
days was rather obscure as to the material, and from various Acts aud 
authorities it would seem to have been identical with the woollen clotlu 
Leland speaks of Bolton " standing by cottons," and an Act of Edward VI/s 
reign provides " that all the cottons, called Manchester, Lancashire, and 
Cheshire cottons, first brought to the sale, shall be in length 22 yards, 
and contain in breadth three-quarters of a yard in the water, and shall 
weigh 30 lbs. in the piece at the least.*' This, therefore, must have applied 
to woollen textures ; and Dr. Ure mentions that Kendal cottons are still so 
called, as they have been for the last 500 years, but that they consist of 
coarse wool. The fustians which old writers so frequently mention wnfl 
either cotton by itself, or mixed with wool or linen. At all events it \i 
imported into England from Antwerp and Ghent by the religious refugrt 
who were artisans in this branch of trade, and a large number of whc m 
settled in Bolton and Mai.clKs'.cr. Ihri-, thcrurore, is oncdin ct rrnson why 
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the manu&cture has taken root in Lancashire. It rapidly increased, fostered 
partly by the Warden and Fellows of the College, who gave strangers the 
liberty of cutting timber for constructing their looms at 3ie small rental of 
^d, each. Of such importance did the trade become, that in the reign of 
Elizabeth special Acts were passed for regulating the office of atdneger^ or 
cloth-measurer, which had been in existence for a good many years, but 
had fallen into abeyance. The auln^er became an official of considerable 
dignity, and had deputies in Manchester, Rochdale, Blackburn, and Bury. 

Dr. Stukeley mentions in his *Itinerarium Curiosum' (early part of the 
18th centy.) that the trade of Manchester in fustians, tuckings, tapes, &c., 
exceeded that of any other town in the kingdom. But, notwithstanding all 
this prosperity, the cotton trade had arrived at a point where it threatened 
to stand still altogether, partly from bad l^islation, and partly for want of 
sufficient material, and the necessary machinery to work it up. In fact, the 
cotton goods at the commencement of the 18th centy. were not strictly 
cotton goods, the warp, which is the most valuable portion of the web, 
being nuide of linen yam ; and it was not until Arkwright introduced cotton 
twist for warp, that goods were really made of cotton altogether. These. 
were manufactured to a considerable extent by Arkwright's partners at 
Derby, Messrs. Stmtt and Need, who found, after a time, that the legis- 
lature not only imposed on their veritable cotton prints a double duty to 
what it imposed on mixed goods, but prohibited their sale in the home 
market. In George III.*s reign these absurd and mischievous laws were 
re\i&L\ed as follows : — " Whereas a new manufacture of stuffs, made entirely 
of cotton spun in this kingdom, has been lately introduced, and some doubts 
were expressed whether it was lawful to use it, it was declared by Par- 
liament to be not only a lawful, but a laudable manufacture, and, therefore, 
permitted to be used, on paying 3c?. a square yard when printed, painted, 
or stained with colour.** 

The great impetus thus given to the trade by the abolishing of these 
prohibitory measures was followed up about this time by the vast improve- 
menta and undertakings of the Duke of Bridgewater, who, by his gigantic 
system of inland navigation, placed Manchester and the cotton districts in 
direct communication with the shipping port of Liverpool, thus cheapening 
the cost of the raw material and the manufactured goods, besides stirring 
up industries in a thousand ways, and imparting a new era of life not only 
to Lancashire, but to the kingdom in general. Still, the cotton trade was 
waiting for its great development. " It was estimated that, in 1760, the 
entire cotton manufacture of Manchester, and of any other and every other 
part of England, did not collectively exceed 200,000/. per annum ; and it 
is, therefore, plain that its growth must have been very slow. The homely 
hand-cards combed out the cotton wool, the one-thread wheel spun it into 
yam, and the plain hand-loom wove this yam into cloth. But the carding, 
and spinning, and weaving, were all done under the humble roof of the 
workman, and he had often difficulty in adjusting the .quantity of yarn 
spun to the quantity which he required for his weaving ; and he had many 
a weary walk to buy materials and sell his pi-oduce." — Land we Live in. 
The minds of all interested in the trade were, therefore, fixed on devising 
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8omc means for improving the machinery for manufacture ; for they felt 
that, if tlie present deficiency of cotton weft continued, especially as other 
marts were opening on the Continent, the trade stood a good chance of 
mi<i:rating elsewhere, and perhaps leaving England altogether. 

The first tangible improvement in machinery was made by John Kay 
in 1738, a weaver of Bury, who invented the " fly-shuttle ;" thus giving to 
weavers a more expeditious way of throwing their shuttle by means of the 
" picking peg " instead of by hand. This was not the same Kay who dis- 
puted witn Arkwright subsequently the invention of roller spinners — and 
who had been employed by him to make his model, in consequence of his 
familiarity with intricate machinery, from bein^ a clockmaker at War- 
rington. John Kay, of Bury, had a son, Robert, who followed up his 
father's ingenuity by devising the " drop-box," so as to enable the weaver 
to use any of his shuttles at will, and thus to weave a coloured fabric 
as easily as a plain one. In the same year that John Kay brought out 
his fly-shuttle, Lewis Paul and John Wyatt, both of Birmingham, took 
out a patent for spinning cotton and wool by rollers. They established a 
mill at Birmingham, and one was subsequently set up at Northampton in 
which they were interested. Ingenious as was the plan, the scheme failed, 
and Wyatt was ruined. Paul, however, who had nothing to lose, seems 
to have got on better, and subsecjuently brought out a new patent, founded 
on Wyatt's, with some additional improvements. But, after all said and 
done, they both failed to produce good yam at remunerating prices, and 
tlieu* eflbrts gradually became things of the past. But the question of 
spinning by rollers once started, did not drop, and it was reserved for 
Arkwright, the Preston barber, to successfully perform this achievement, 
and manufacture good yam in this way. His i>atent for drawing-rollers 
was taken out in 1769. He employed in this matter Kay, the clockmaker 
of Warrington, to make his models, and, soon afterwards, a great controversy 
arose, which terminated in a trial of Arkwright's patent in the King's 
Bench. It appears that Kay was employed by a man named Highs, 
a reed-maker, in 1767, to jmt together a model containing wooden 
rollers, whereupon Highs claimed to be the original inventor of the roller- 
spinning, and asserted that Arkwright had stolen it. But the result of 
the trial proved that Kay was a treacherous servant to both masters, and 
more particularly to Arkwright, and he appears to have put Highs up to 
the notion of disputing the invention. Higlis certainly had some idea of 
it floating through his head, but he never produced any machine capable 
of doing work. About the same period another great invention had 
taken place, which, though travelling in a different groove from that 
of Ark Wright's, was destined to make an equal revolution in the cotton 
manufacture. The common household wheel, which could only spin one 
thread at a time, was sui)erse(led, 1764, by Ifargreaves* spinning-jenny, by 
which "several sinndies, at first eight, afterwards eighty, were made to 
whirl by one fly-wheel, while a moveable frame, representing as many 
fingers and thumbs as there were threads, alternately receded from the 
spindles during the extension of the thread, and approached to them 
in its winding on." The spindles in this spinning-jenny were upright. 
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instead of being horizontal, as in the old wheel, and Hargreaves is said to 
have taken the idea from noticing a common wheel revolve after it was 
thrown on the floor with its spindle up. Secret as Hargreaves kept his 
invention, it leaked out through his wife, and a furious mob soon broke 
into his house and smashed his jenny, so that he migrated to Notting- 
ham, where he took out his patent. Previously to this, however, he 
had, under pressure of starvation, made several machines ; so that, when 
the time came for recompense for his patent, he found that it was exten- 
sively pirated, and he could get no compensation. Manufacturers in those 
days had no more conscience in such matters than they have now, and 
they reaped the benefit, while the inventor died heartbroken. 

Arkwright may be said to be the father of the present factory system, 
which he established at Gromford in Derbyshire, having had too much 
experience of the obstinacy and malice of his neighbours to risk setting up 
a mill in his native coimty. Here he erected his original water-power 
spinning-machine in 1769, which he followed up in 1775 by fresh improve- 
ments for carding, drawing, and roving machines. 

But even by his own family his venture was looked upon as very 
hazardous, ana it is said that his wife felt so strongly about it that 
she separated from him, rather than hazard her fortune in the concern. 
Notwithstanding these discouragements the mill prospered, and turned out 
** warp and hosiery yam as fine as 80*8, or even lOO's, that might bear a 
comparison with the firmest and most even water-twist of the present 
day." The Lancashire manufacturers were so disgusted with his success, 
that they stirred up the mob to bum a mill which he had built at Birk- 
acre, near Ghorley, and entered into a combination amongst themselves 
never to purchase any of his yam. The same ignorant, miserable, spirit was 
seen also at Blackburn, when the mob attacked and burnt all jennies with 
more than 20 spindles, and so disgusted Mr. Peel (afterwards Sir Robert) 
that he withdrew for a long time to Burton-on-Trent. 

Amongst those who successfully combated the storm was Mr. Doming 
Baabotham, an antiquary and leamed gentleman who lived near Bolton, 
** who circulated a printed address among the weavers and hand-spinners, 
explaining to them that every contrivance for cheapening production would 
increase the demand for their goods and consequently the employment of 
their labour." — lire. 

The difference between Arkwright and Hargreaves' machines was this — 
the former was most suitable for spinning warp and hosiery yams of a hard 
and compact fabric, while Hargreaves* was best adapted to soft weft yarn 
of lower numbers. But in 1786 a machine was invented by Samuel 
Crompton, which to a great degree superseded both. Like most of these 
discoverers, Crompton was a poor working man, residing at Hall-i'-the- 
Wood, near Bolton (Rte. 32), where he first made in secresy the " mule " 
which had such a wonderful effect on the future of the cotton-trade. Like 
most of these secrets, he was soon forced to display it to the world, which 
gave him a better recognition of his merits than it c&d to previous inventors, 
for he obtained 5000^. from Parliament as a reward. Part of the prin- 
ciple of the mule was similar to Arkwright*s, in as much as Crompton 
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used roller-beams, but the gist and great value of the machine was the 
spindle-carriage, which, by a hand-and-knee-movement, was made to 
recede just as the rollers delivered the thread iu a soft state, *' so that it 
would allow of a considerable stretch before the thread had to encounter 
the stress of winding on the spindle.'* — Kennedy. 

Such an impetus was now given to the inventive faculty that a great 
many improvements speedily followed Crompton's mule, the principle of 
which was the " slubbing-billy,'* — a combination of the mule and tlie 
jenny. In fact, so numerous did the modifications become, that the 
spinning-trade naturally grouped itself into separate branches, and thus 
produced the factory system, — to which one of the greatest con- 
tributors was the employment of steam. The first cotton-mill was 
erected on Shude Hill, Manchester, in 1780, and was driven by an 
hydraulic wheel, and nine years afterwards the first steam-factoiy was 
erected by Mr. Drinkwater. It is then only within the last 80 years 
that this intricate system has grown up to the extent and importance 
that it now occupies and has arrived at such an extraordinary degree of 
perfection. 

'* Our fine spinning-mills are the triumph of art and the glory of Eng- 
land. They need fear no competition, nor are they, in fact, objects of 
foreign rivalry. The delicacy of their machinery, the difl&culty of keep- 
ing it in order, the dexterity of their hands, and the demand for their pro- 
ducts, are well known to other nations." — TitfnelL 

Having thus briefly spoken of the rise and progress of the cotton-trade 
as far as it afiects Lancashire, we will now proceed to describe as briefly a^ 
possible the processes through which cotton has to go, and what a visitor 
may see in a walk through a factory. As a rule the mills and works of the 
north are sealed to the ordinary stranger. Not that there are any particular 
secrets which the owners fear to disclose, but because the frequent intru- 
sions of people not connected with the work distract the attention of the 
hands and take up valuable time. On the other hand, there is no real 
difficult of obtaining proper introductions to the owners of some one or 
other of the mills, and the visitor producing such is readily and courteously 
shown over it. But so great is the noise and the bewilderment that is 
frequently produced on the spectator for the first time, that he comes away 
with a very vague notion of the various processes that he has seen ; more par- 
ticularly as his cicerone is usually under the impression that the constantly 
moving parts of the machinery are as easily understood by others as they 
are fiimiliar to himself. Cotton-factories, as commonly so called, are sus- 
ceptible of a good deal of distinction in their various branches, and may bo 
divided roughly into cotton spinning-mills, where yam is made ready for 
the weaver, mills where yarn is further spun into the form of thread, and 
mills where the after process of weaving is carried on. All these are 
further capable of subdivision, according to the numbers and quality of the 
yam made and of the different sorts of goods into which the yams are 
wove, — whether fustians, cotton-velvets, or what not. Add to these the 
printing, bleaching, and dyeing works, with the many trades de{)endent 
upon them in their turn, such as machinists, colour-grinders, and others, 
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and it may readily be imagiaed what a vast array of people is directly 
dependent on the organization of the cotton-trade. 

Cotton in its natural and raw state is the filamentous down which covers 
the seeds of the plant called gwsypiamy and is, of all textile materials, the 
easiest to twist into a thread. There are many varieties of the gossypium 
plant, which has a large range of habitat, though America, the East Indies, 
and Egypt appear to be the countries in which it flourishes in the greatest 
perfection. The relative value of cotton in the market depends entirely on 
the fibres or filaments, which, when examined through the microscope, 
appear to be hollow cylinders. " The more nearly cylindrical they remain, 
the stronger and more pliant to the spindle will they be found. On these 
accounts, as well as from their greater length, the filaments of the Sea- 
Island, Egyptian, Guianian, and Brazilian cottons hold a higher value in 
the market than the Upland Georgian or the East Indian. In examining 
a sample of ootton-wool, the spinner draws it out slowly between the fore- 
fingers and thumbs of his two hands, and observes how the filaments suc- 
cessively escape from pressure. He then draws out the staple in the other 
direction, and thus alternately from hand to hand. In this manner he 
judges of the length, smoothness, fineness, and strength of the cotton. ** — 
Dr. lire, America has for many years been the principal storehouse of 
supply to the Lancashire market, but the occurrence of the war produced 
such a failure in crops, and such a consequent starvation of cotton yield, 
that merchants were obliged to look to other countries for help. The 
result has been that India, which was before a very small item in cotton 
statistics, has become a most important feeder, every year seeing a fresh 
increase in the amount grown and sent over here. Egypt and the Mediter- 
ranean, too, have become large suppliers. The main distinction between 
cottons in the pod is that of blackseeded and greenseeded — the former of 
which part with their downy wool very readily when operated upon by a 
pair of rollers worked by hand, while the latter retains its wool with 
a much greater force, and requires to be ginned^ which is performed by a 
powerful revolving saw-meclianism worked by water or steam. After the 
wool is separated from the seeds, it is packed in large canvas bags by an 
hydraulic press, each bag containing about 500 lbs. 

It is up to this point that Liverpool is interested more than Manchester, 
as all the cotton bales have to come through that port, and thus give 
employment to an immense amount of money, work, and speculation. 
** (>>tton is sold at Liverpool by l)rokers, who are employed by the im- 
porters, and are charged IO0. per cent fur their trouble in valuing and 
selling it. The buyers, who are the Manchester cotton-dealers and the 
spinners all over the country, also employ brokers, at the same rate of 
commission, to make their purchases. The cotton is principally bought 
and sold by samples, the purchasers very rarely considering it necessary 
to examine the bulk." — Baines, Unfortunately, speculation often runs 
riot in Liverpool, and thousands and thousands of pounds are bought up 
within the hour for the purpose of reselling again at an infinitesimal rise in 
the market. But it frequently happens, on the other hand, that cotton goes 
down, whidi causes great wailing and gnashing of teeth amongst Uie brokers. 

63 
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The bales having been unshipped and brought to Manchester, are con- 
veyed to the factory from the railway station by " lorries," a yehide 
peculiar to Manchester, hundreds of which the visitor may see in any of the 
warehouse streets. 

The cotton, then, having been hauled up into the factory, is first 8ul> 
jected to the action of the " vnUow,^ a box made of wood or iron with 
revolving iron spikes. In this it is cleaned by loosening the large flocks 
and shaking the dust out of them. Spiked willows should be used with 
caution on long-stapleil cottons, as it draws them into knots ; but when 
coarse cottons are worked, such as Surats and Bengals, the self-acting 
conical willow of Mr. Lillie is used. The cotton is put in at the narrow 
end of the cone, rapidly revolved and wafted towards the broad end, while 
the impurities are shaken out at the perforated bottom and sucked up by 
a fan. The old-fashioned name of this machine is the well-deserved one of 
the Devil. The cotton is then still further cleaned by the "scutcher" and 
" blower," the object of which is thoroughly to loosen the filaments already 
))artially cleaned by the willow, and to carry off, through fans, the residue 
of the dust. The cotton is carried by a travelling creeper to the feeding 
rollers, and thence to the " beater " — which by means of flat bars carried 
rapidly round at the rate of 800 times a minute, frees it still further from 
impurities, and passes it on by a current of air (hlounng) to a revolving 
cage, and thence, by a second travelling creeper, to a receptacle, whence it 
is taken to the " lap^ machine, in which the cotton, after being scutched 
and blown, is coiled up in a fleece on a wooden roller at the delivery end 
of the apparatus. The scutching and lap machines are frequently com- 
bined, the cotton being turned out at once in the form of a cylindrical lap, 
thus saving the labour of gathering and spreading. A scutching machine 
will prepare about 5000 Ihs. of cotton per week, that is of average staple ; 
different qualities requiring different degrees of scutching: the short and soft 
staples take less beating than the fine and long ones. 

But the filaments of the cotton have to be still further disentangled and 
laid lengthways, instead of being doubled up and convoluted as they 
appear when leaving the scutching and lap machines, and this is carrieil 
out by the "carding*^ machine, which was mainly the invention of 
Lewis Paul of Northampton, as far as the cylinder cards were concerned. 
The principle of it consists in the mutual action of two opposite surfaces, 
studded thickly with obliquely placed hooks. 

It is, in fact, one or more cyHnder cards covered with card leather, and 
a set of plain surfaces similarly covered, made to work s^ainst each other, 
but so that their {X)int8 do not come into absolute contact. Each flock of 
wool, therefore, experiences the tender mercies of each set of teeth, one set 
trying to pull the filaments away with them while the other endeavours to 
retain them. The ultimate effect is to draw out the fibres and place them 
parallel with each otlier. 

The cotton is delivered from the lap on to a series of these revolving 
card-covered cylinders called " squirrels," which work very close to, but 
not touching the central drum cylinder. As the squiiTels revolve with 
different degrees of speed, and are placed at varying distances fiom the 
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dram, the filaments cannot possibly escape, but bare the knots which 
passed through one set of squirrels teased out by another. At the opposite 
of the drum cylinder is a smaller one called the " doffer^ which comes in 
contact with it and strips oif the filaments from it, becoming itself clothed 
with a very fine and beautiful fieece. But as the fleece goes round on the 
doffer it meets a sharp blade of steel, called the ** doffer-kaife^ which 
shears it off from the doffer and forms it into a riband by passing it through 
a funnel, when the riband becomes what is called a '' diver J* As an 
example of the enormous extension which the filaments undergo in the 
carding machine, it may be mentioned that a lap of 30 ft. when intro- 
duced by the feed rollers becomes, when detached by the doffer-knife, a 
fleecy web of 2262 ft. in length. An improvement was made in 1844 
upon the carding machine, which often broke the fibres^ in the shape of the 
combing machine, which possessed the property of separating the long 
fibres from the short ones and laying the fibres parallel. The combing 
machine most in use in this county is the invention of M. Heilmann of 
Malhausen. The lap is placed on revolving rollers and conducted to a 
steel roUer which places it between the open jaws of a nipper. The nipper 
then approaches the comb cylinder, when it holds the fibres so as to allow 
the ocmib to remove all impurities and broken cotton. When the combs 
Lave passed through the cotton the nipper recedes, opens its jaws, and 
allows the partially combed fibres to be drawn into a continuous sliver, 
and the united slivers pass through the drawing head to undergo the 
operation of " drawing,^ The drawing frame, of which Arkwright was 
the inventor, still further carries on the process of drawing out and 
elongating the slivers or ribands of cotton, strengthening the filaments and 
laying them parallel, by the action of revolving rollers, which grasp the 
slivers between them. But were the drawing of a riband of cotton 
continued till all its fibres acquired the proper degree of parallelism, it 
would be apt, from excessive attenuation, to tear across. This is provided 
against by ^^douUing^ viz., laying several ribands together at every 
repetition of the process, and incorporating them by pressure of the rollers. 
The inequalities of the riband thus disappear, and in proportion as the 
drawings are finer the yams will be finer. The manufacturer has now got 
an nniform riband, but it still is not strong or coherent enough for 
spinning. This is acquired by " stubbing" in which the sliver receives a 
twisty seeing that the elongated slivers of parallel filaments could not bear 
any further extension without breaking, unless they were condensed so as 
to give cohesion. The " raving ** process is a refinement on slubbing. "At 
first the tension is slight, in proportion to the extension, since the solidity 
of the still coarse sliver needs that cohesion, and only in a small degree, 
and looseness of texture must be maintained to facilitate to the utmost the 
further elongation." By the old roving frame the delicate texture of the 
yam used to be seriously injured, until Messrs. Higgins of Salford invented 
the *' bobbin and fly *^ frame, which is now used in almost all the factories 
and gives two especial movements : 1, the twisting action ; 2, the winding- 
on motion. It is intensely complicated, but easily managed, delivering 
from each spindle in the day from 6 to 8 lbs. of " roving." One person 
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can superintend two frames, piece the broken slivers and replace full 
bobbins by empty ones. The rovings, made on the bobbin and fly, or in 
the " tube roving " frame, another variety of machine for the same end, 
but usually used for coarser spinnings, are either spun into yam directly 
or are further prepared in the " stitching " frame or stitching mule, which 
is only required for fine work, and is, in fact, a still further attenuation of 
the roving. As may easily be imagined, the material, after having under- 
gone such a series of beating, blowing, teazing, combing, drawing, doubling, 
and roving, is in a very tender state indeed, and requires careful h a ndling 
BO as not to injure the yam. 

We now come to the finishing process in which the roving is spun into 
yarn by different machines according to the quality requir^. These two 
machines are the throstle and the mule. The throstle, or water frame (in 
consequence of which the yam is called " water-twist "), was the invention 
of Arkwright, and performs the twisting and winding simultaneously upon 
progressive portions of the roving. While in the mule the thread is 
drawn out and stitched till a length of about 5 ft. is attained — then the 
tension is completed and the spinning suspended, while the finished thread 
IS being wound up upon the spindles into double conical coils called 
" cops.** " Throstle yam is smooth and wiry, while the mule yam is of a 
soft and downy nature. The former is usually employed for warps in 
heavy goods, such as fustians, cords, or for making sewing threads, and the 
latter for the weft in coarse goods, as well as for both warp and weft in 
finer fabrics.** 

Before Crompton invented the mule it was a great thing to spin yam of 
No. 40 — it being understood that these numbers denote the respective 
fineness by the number of hanks which it takes to maj^e a pound weighty 
each hank containing 840 yards. Arkwright, however, soon began to 
produce on his water frame yarn of 80 or even 100 — so did Cromptoiu 
But the amazing rapidity with which spinning has attained its perfection 
may be imagined by the fact that the Messrs. Houldsworth of Manchester 
have spun yam of No. 460 — in other words yam of which one pound 
contains 386,400 yards, or 220 miles — reaching further than the distance 
between London and Paris I The throstle, which has superseded the water 
frame, nevertheless has the same mechanical spinning nngers. Generally 
speaking the number of spindles on a throstle frame 12 ft. long is 60 on 
each side, and one woman and an assistant piecer can manage 240 spindles* 
It is their duty to mind the broken ends, replace the empty bobbins in the 
creel with full ones, and the full bobbins on the throstle by empty ones. 
In a week of 69 hours, the average quantity of yam turned out is about 
24 hanks per spindle of 300 twist. The mule is mounted with from 240 
to 1000 spindles, and spins as many* threads, whereas in Hargreaves' old 
jenny only from 16 to 40 could be spun. The mule is mainly divided inti> 
two parts : 1, the fixed one containing the drawing roller beam and fixed 
machinery ; 2, the carriage in which the spindles and moving apparatus 
arc placed. One spinner can attend to two mules which face each other, 
so that he need only turn round from one mule to the other. The carriage 
of the one mule is thus in the act of going out spinning, while that of the 
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other is finishing its twist. The quantity of yarn manufactured by a 
mule in a given time depends upon the number of the spindles, and the 
time taken to complete each stitch of the carriage. The finer the yam 
the slower the spinning, and the better the staple of the cotton wool, and 
the more careful its preparation, the more excellent will be the spinning. 

The self-acting Mule, or Iron Man, performs nearly everything itself, 
and requires only some juvenile hands to piece the broken yams, and to 
stop it when the oop is quite formed, which it annoxmces itself by ringing 
a bell. The best known of these is Roberts' self-actor, of which there 
are half-a-million spindles at work. These are made at Messrs. Sharp, 
Roberts, and Co.'s factory, in Manchester. Further, the yam is wound 
into hanks from the bobbins of the throstle, or the oops of the mule, by an 
antomatic reel. The visitor who has seen all these processes in succession 
lias followed the cotton from its raw state into one fit for weaving. A 
large proportion of the yam, however, is used for making different kinds 
of thread, such as sewing-thread, bobbin-net, stocking-thread, &c. 
Ordinary sewing-thread consists of two or more single yams laid parallel 
and twisted together. The fine yams which are used for lace, usually 
Nos. 140 to 250, are previously subjected to the influence of a series of gas 
jets, by which they are slightly singed or *' gassed.** The threads, after 
being gassed, are then passed through a solution of weak starch, which 
makes them more compact and smooth. They are then doubled and 
twisted in machines specially adapted for them. 

We now come to the weaving processes, which are not so much confined 
to the Lancashire manufacturing towns as are those for spinning, for much 
of the yam is sent to the Continent to be there wove ; and a considerable 
quantity is dispersed over the country districts. In many a Lancashire 
hamlet and village the visitor may notice the long window in the upper 
story of the cottage, and if he halts, may hear the clash of the weaver's 
shuttle, as he pursues his work. But the handloom weaver must sooner 
or later be a thing of the past, for ]X)werlooms, with the giant steam 
to back them up, are increasing everywhere, and must rapidly cause hand- 
work to disappear. 

" Weaving may be defined as the art of making cloth by the rectan^lar 
decussation of flexible fibres, of which the longitudinal are called the 
warp, or chain, and the transveise the woof, or weft. The former extends 
through the whole length of the web, and the latter over its breadth. 
The outside thread on each side of the warp, round which the woof-thread 
retums in the act of decussation, is called the selvage, or list." — Ure. 
The first operation of weaving is " warping," which is done in a warping 
machine, and consists of laying the whole number of threads which are to 
form the warp alongside of eaclk other in a parallel plane. This is 
frequently done by hand. A prismatic shaped cage, about 7 feet high, is 
turned easily round by a rope and wheel worked by the warper, and on the 
outside of this cage is wound the waip^yarn from top to bottom from ofl' 
a frame full of bobbins mounted on spmdles. Upon this operation being 
nicely performed, and the warp having an equal tension, depends the 
character of the weaving. The warp is then taken through the "dressing" 
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or sizing machine, where it is suhjected to a brushing with thin size, 
or paste ; and after undergoing this, is transferred to the weaving loom, 
whether hand or power loom, and this at once branches off from the 
plainest weavini^ to the most complex and brilliant patterns. Figures, or 
liattcrns, arc obtained by using threads of different colours and texture, 
either in the warp or weft; but for these purposes the "draw-loom" 
is most generally used, especially for weaving spotted muslins, damasks, 
and carpets in which many brilliant colours are required. In all large 
factories the power-loom (and generally that of Messrs. Sharp, Roberts, 
and Co.) is used, and a large room filled with these automata, working 
as regularly as though they had reasoning powers, is one of the most 
wonderful sights in the world. " In these power-looms steam power may 
be said to do everything. It umvihds the warp from the warp-beam ; 
it lifts and depresses the treddles, by which the warp-threads are placed 
in the proper position for receiving the weft-threads; it throws the 
shuttle from side to side, carrying the weft-thread with it ; it moves the 
batten, or lay, by which the weft-thread is drawn up close ; and, finally, 
it winds the woven cloth on the cloth-beam which is to receive it. The 
female who has to manage a pair of looms has merely to attend to a few 
minor adjustments, which altogether about occupy her time; such as 
mending any of the threads which may have been broken, removing 
an empty shuttle and replacing it with a full one, removing an empty 
warp-beam, or a filled cloth-beam, and substituting others fitted for con- 
tinuing the process." 

A very large trade is carried on in Lancashire in the weaving of 
fustians, cords, and velveteens, which, after being woven, are steeped 
in hot water to take out the sizing. Special apparatus is used for raising 
the pile and cutting it with a peculiar knife, although in many places, sucli 
as Lymm, in Cheshire, a considerable number of persons gain their liveli- 
hood by cutting fustians by hand. 

An enormous number of people find employment in the bleaching the 
woven cloth after it comes from the factory. As pure air and water were 
formerly the desiderata for good bleaching, nearly all the bleach-workH 
were placed as far as possible from the towns, and on the banks of a 
stream in the early part of its course, before it became defiled. In the 
earlier stages of the bleaching trade, indeed, cloths were bleached simply 
by exposure to the atmosphere, which, of course, took days, weeks, and 
even months ; but of late years the science of chemistry has advanced so 
fast, that a few hours now suffice. When the bundles of cloth arrive at 
the works they are tacked together, till a length of several hundred yards 
is obtained, which is passed over a strip of heated copper, so as to singe off 
the loose filaments, 'i'he piece of cloth is then still further lengthened, 
and taken to the bleach-house, where it undergoes an immense number of 
successive washings and soakings in bleaching-powder liquors. The 
following is the process in its order : 1, washing, to get rid of the war{)ing 
size; 2, boiling in lime water; 3, washing; 4, steeping in dilute 
sulphuric acid ; 5, washing ; 6, boiling in soda solution ; 7, washing ; 
8, steeping in bleaching-powder solution ; 9, steeping in dilute sulphuric 
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acid; 10, washing; 11, boiling in soda; 12, washing; 13, steeping in 
bleaching liquid ; 14, steeping in dilute acid ; 15, washing. After the 
cloth has undergone this monotonous manipulation, it is untacked, dried 
in a steam-heated room, and packed. If it has to show a nice gloss and 
additional smoothness, it is taken to be calendered. A vast amount 
of the bleached cotton wove goods is exported as plain bleached calico ; 
but a still larger quantity is sent to the printers, where by a most 
ingenious application of tne mechanical and chemical arts, it becomes 
impressed with every variety of pretty colours and patterns. Calico 
{•rinting is, in fact, the art of producing a pattern on cotton cloth by 
printing in colours, or mordants, which become colours when afterwards 
dyed. Linen, silk, wool, &c., are all adapted for printing, but linen does 
not take such good colours, in consequence of the small affinity that flax 
has for mordants. Printing \yas first begun in Lancashire in 1764 by 
Mr, Clayton, of Bamber Bridge, near Preston. The cloth which was used 
was made with linen warp and cotton weft, and principally manufactured 
at Blackburn, which was for long the chief seat of the printing trade ; 
but the introduction of powerloom cloth caused it subsequently to migrate 
to t^tockport and Staley Bridge. The Claytons were succeeded by Mr. 
Robert Peel, who carried on the business at Brookside, near Blackburn ; 
but printing has now so enormously increased, that the weight of cotton 
used is one-seventh of the entire importation into this country. As 
in bleaching, the first step is to remove the fibrous down from the surface 
by passing it rapidly over a flame of gas or hot plates, the latter more 
frequently. The old-fashioned way of printing was by blocks, but this 
has been almost entirely superseded by cylinder printing, which was first 
invented in 1785 by the Preston firm of Livescy, Hargreaves, and Co., 
and this was followed up in 1805 by James Burton's invention of the 
mule machine, working with one or two engraved copper cylinders, and 
one or two wooden rollers engraved in relief. 

By cylinder printing a colour or colours are rapidly printed from 
engravra copper cylinders or rollers by the mere rotation of the machine. 
The cylioders were formerly engraved by hand, but the American plan of 
Mr. Perkins for transferring engraving from one surface to another, by 
means of steel roller-dies, was applied by Mr. Locke to calico printing. 
By his exoentric engraving, or etching, are produced on a varnished roller 
the most curious patterns by means of diamond points. All the labour 
required for cylinder printing is one man to regulate the rollers, and a 
couple of boys to supply the colours, and these three can do as much work 
as 200 men used to be able to turn out with blocks. Four, five, and six- 
colour machines are now in use, which will turn out a piece of 200 yards 
in a minute, each of the cylinders applying its peculiar portion of the 
pattern to the cloth as it passes along. The process of printing is as 
follows : — the pieoes to be printed are wound on a beam, and last of all a 
few yards of comnion coarse cotton or calico, kept for this purpose. This 
is for the printer to put the pattern on, to save good cloth. The roll being 
put in its place behind the machine, the printer's assistant stations himself 
also behind, to guide the cloth evenly and pluck off any loose threads that 
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be may see. The masfcer printer stands in front, and after having fitted 
the pattern on the cloth, attends to supplying the boxes with colour, and 
regulating any inequality in the printing. The machine then prints rapidly. 
After running through thirty or forty pieces, he removes the "doctors." 
and brings them anew to a sharp bevelled edge. — Ure, The " doctors " are 
thin plates of steel, for cleaning the superfluous colour from ofif the rollers. 
Printers of goods for hangings have machines capable of printing ten to 
twenty colours at once. At the Castleton Print Works, near Rochdale, 
woollen fabrics are printed with beautiful floral patterns, in imitation of the 
French goods. One great point to be attended to in the calico is its hygro- 
metric state, as dry calico does not take the colours so well as when con- 
taining a certain amount of moisture. This is arrived at by keeping the 
pieces in a large room to absorb moisture, or by passing them through 
an artificial mixture of air and aqueous vapour. This process is called 
" ageing.*' The proper thickness of mordants and colours is also a neces- 
sary precaution, as a thin solution would have a tendency to run. Great 
sharpness of outhne is produced by means of thick colour on engraved 
plates, under severe pressure, and when colours can be laid on the oatside 
of the cloth, so as not to penetrate, great brightness of shade is produced. 

The colours are placed in ranges of pans to be boiled, and stirred mecha- 
nically. Thickening substances are xised in the various mordants and 
colours, such as wheat-flour, starch, gum tra^acanth, &c. 

Mordants, the manufacture of which, and of dye-wood decoctions, is 
quite a separate trade, are not colouring matters themselves, but act by 
combining with both the cloth and colouring matter, and, chemically 
speaking, they are generally acetates of iron and alumina. The following 
list of the principal styles of printing will give some idea of their com- 
plications : — 

1st style. Madders ; 2nd, Garaucin ; drd. Reserved ; 4th, Padded ; 5th, 
Indigo ; 6th China Blues ; 7th, Dischai-ge on Turbary Red Ground ; 8th 
Steam Colours ; 9th, Spirit Colours ; 10th, Bronzes ; 11th, Pigment Painting. 

Of all the innumerable subdivisions of labour which these great ramifi- 
cations of the cotton trade cause, it is impossible to give any attempt in 
detail, but some idea may be formed of the minutise, by the following claa- 
sifled list of the Lancashire trades, inasmuch as they are in connection 
with the factory system : — 

Baize manufactures ; bandana printers ; beetle makers ; beetle finishers ; 
belt manufacturers; blanket manufactui-ers; bleachers; bobbin turners; 
bobbin winders ; bolster makers ; boxwood dealers ; brace manufacturers ; braid 
manufacturers ; calenderers ; calico manufacturers ; calico dressers ; calico 
print engravers; calico printers ; cambric manuflEicturers; canvas manufac* 
turers ; candle-wick makers ; card- tackle makers; carmine makers ; case har> 
dencrs; check manufacturers; chenille manufacturers; clog-arm makens; 
clog-block dealers ; clog-tip makers ; clog-iron makers ; cloth agents ; cloth 
dressers ; cloth remnant dealers ; coach-lace manufacturers ; colour grinden> ; 
comb manufacturers ; combing motion makers ; comb printers ; ooi>- 
tube makers ; cord manufacturers ; cotton dealers ; cotton doublers ; cotton 
uuuufacturers ; cotton printers ; cotton rovers ; cotton sizers ; cotton 
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spinners; ootton-band makers; cotton-cloth manufacturers; cotton-gin 
makers ; cotton polishers ; cotton hard waste makers ; cotton heald-yam 
manufacturers ; cotton-warp manufacturers ; cotton warpers ; cotton-tick 
manufacturers ; cotton print dealers : cotton waste breakers ; cotton waste 
dealers ; counterpane manufacturers ; crape manufacturers ; damask ma- 
nufacturers ; designers; devil makers; diaper cloth manufacturers; die- 
sinkers; doctor makers; doffing-plate makers; domett makers; D*Oyley 
makers; drawing.frame makers; dressers; drill makers; dye extract 
makers ; dye-wood grinders ; dyers ; dyers' utensil makers ; elastic web 
makers ; embossers; embossed press manufacturers; embroiderers ; emery 
rollers; engine-waste manufacturers; fabric manufacturers; felt manu- 
facturers ; fent dealers ; finishers ; Hannel manufacturers ; flax spinners ; 
flock manufacturers ; fringe manufacturers ; frilling millers ; fur blowers ; 
fustian cutters ; fustian finishers ; gaiter makers ; galloon manufacturers ; 
^ambroon manufacturers; garancine makers; gimp manufactures; ging- 
ham manufacturers ; gold-thread manufacturers ; hair-seating makers ; 
hair-net makers; heald knitters; heald manufacturers; hot pressers; 
jaconet manufacturers ; Jacquard-loom makers ; jean manufacturers; jean- 
nette manufacturers ; kersey manufacturers ; lace manufacturers ; lath 
dealers ; lath renders ; lappet manufacturers ; loom makers ; loom-cloth 
manufacturers ; loom-spring manufacturers ; lubricator manufacturers 
machine manufacturers; machine-roller makers; machine-strap manu- 
facturers; madder grinders ; mill furnishers ; mill-chisel makers ; moleskin 
makers ; mordant makers ; mould-pattern manufacturers ; mousseline-dc- 
laine manufacturers ; mill makers ; muslin manufacturers ; nankeen manu- 
facturers; packers ; pattern-card makers; picker maker; printers ; printers' 
block manufacturers ; quilt manufacturers ; reed manufacturers ; reduction 
workers; regatta makers ;. ribbon manufacturers; roller manufacturers; 
roller-leather manufacturers; satteen manufacturers; sheeting manufac- 
turers; shirting manufacturers; shoddy breakers; shoe-thread manu- 
facturers; shuttle makers; shuttle-peg makers ; silk manufacturers; silk 
printers ; silk spinners ; silk throwsters ; silk weavers ; sizers ; skein 
printers ; skewer makers ; spindle manufacturers ; spindle-band manufac* 
tnrers ; stiffeners ; stretchers ; stuff manufacturers ; tarpaulin manufac- 
turers ; tape manufacturers ; tag manufacturers ; tarlatan manufacturers ; 
temple manufacturers; thalchers; thread doublers; thread polishers; 
throstle makers ; ticking manufacturers ; tow spinners ; towelling manu- 
facturers; twill manufacturers; t^\'ist spinners; velvet manufacturers; 
velveteen manufacturers; warp manufacturers; warp sizers; warpers; 
waste manufacturers ; wadding manufacturers ; waste dressers ; weft manu- 
facturers; weft-fork makers; willow manufacturers; winders; wincey 
manufacturers ; wool carders ; wool spinners ; wool manufacturers ; wool- 
card manufacturers ; wool printers ; worsted makers ; worsted spinnera ; 
jam agents ; yam doublers ; yam manufacturers. 

It will not be out of place to close this brief outline of the manu- 
facturing community with a few statistics regarding the present con- 
dition of the cotton trade. Since the American war the price of cotton 
has been so high, and conseqiiently of cotton goods, that it has stimulated 
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the introduction of woollen and linen goods. " The war has completely 
changed the relative positions of the textiles, and cotton instead of the 
cheapest, became the dearest article of clothing. The production of wool 
and flax was stimulated in an extraordinary degree by the advance which 
immediately occurred in prices, and the consumption of woollen and linen 
fabrics was enormously increased, woollen cloth superseded fustian, and 
calico shirting gave way to woollen and linen." llie import of cotton in 
1869 amounted to only 3,382,620 bales, weighing 1,198,354,550 lbs. This 
was 277,510 bales less than in 1868. The imports of India exceed thos>e 
of 1868 by 44,540 bales, and those from the Mediterranean by 30,190 
bales, but in the supplies from the United States and South America 
there is a considerable deficiency. ** There are now, by the latest official 
returns, 32,000,000 spindles in the kingdom against 30,000,000 in 1860, 
so that to give full employment to the spinning powers now in existence, 
we should require 55,210 bales of 400 lb. each per week, instead of 45,140 
bales per week last year. From this it appears that our mills were only 
working 44 days per week on an average during 1869." — Cotton Circular. 
The total weignt of yams and manufacture goods produced in 1869 
reached to 817,000,000 lbs., which was 51 per cent, less than in 1868. 



IIL— COMMUNICATIONS. 

I. --SHROPSHIRE, 

For an agricultural district few counties are better supplied with facili- 
ties for travelling than Salop, mainly owing to its being on the high rood 
between South Wales and Lancashire on the one hand, London and North 
Wales on the other. 

The Great Western and London and North- Western systems supply 
the coimty almost exclusively. Access from South Wales is given by the 
jointly worked line of the Hereford^ Jjudlow, and ShrewAury, From this 
a branch is thrown off (Great Western Railway) from Wooferton^ to 
Tenbury and Bewdley, there joining the Severn valley. A second cros$ 
connection is given by the branch from Craven' ArtM to WenJock and 
BuHdwaSy while to the W. runs from the same junction (Craven Amis) 
the short line to Bishop's Castle^ and the important trunk rly. of the 
Central Wales, to Knighton, Llandrindod, Llandovery, Caermarthen, and 
Swansea. A direct route is thus opened from Mancliester and Liverpool to 
the western parts of South Wales. The Severn Valley follows the course 
of that river from Worcester, or rather Hartlebury Junct., entering Shroj>- 
shire at Bewdley, and running by Bridgnorth to Ironbridge and Shrews- 
bury. At Buildwas it is joined by the CoaJbrook Dale and IVelliTigton line, 
which, together with the WolverJtampton, Wellinglony and Shrewsbury 
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Ely., accommodates tbe Shropfihire coalfield. The remainder of this busy 
district is served by the London and North- Western, a portion of which, 
the Shropshire Union, connects Stafford with Newport, Wellington, and 
Shrewsbury. A subsidiary branch of the same company bisects the coal- . 
field to Cocdporty near Ironbridge. 

So much for the southern portion of the county ; but once past Shrews- 
bury the two great systems diverge, each going its own way. The Great 
Western has a route to Manchester by the WeUingUm, Market Drayton, 
and Nantwich line, and on to Chester and Birkenhead through Oswestry 
(Gobowen June) and Chirk. The London and North- Western line runs 
from Shrewsbury to Wem, Whitchurch, Nantwich, and Crewe, At Wliit- 
church the Cambrian system, which is worked in harmony with the 
Ix^ndon and North-AVestem Company, commences by a line to EUesmere 
and Whittingtoti, thence to Oswestry and Aberystwith through Mont- 
gomeryshire. Another section of the same line runs direct from Shrews^ 
bury to join the main lino at Welshpool, throwing off a short branch to 
Mifisterley. Another line, hitherto worked under difficulties, is called 
the Shrewsbury, North Wales, and Potteries Rly., and runs from Llany- 
blodwell to Shrewsbury, not having reached the Potteries yet. 

Canals. — The local canals in Shropshire are: 1. The Shrew^ury 
canal, which starts from the Severn near that town, and runs N. of 
Wellington through the coal district to Coalport. The latter portion was 
the original Shropshire canal, the first ever made in the county. A 
branch is sent off from near Eyton, past Newport, to join the Birmingham 
and Liverpool canal, which is carried near the N.E. boundary to Market 
I>ra3rton and Nantwich. The Chester and Ellesmere canal serves as a 
waterway to the N.W. comer, and is remarkable for the gigantic works 
on its course. Its different ramifications are these; "a branch passes 
northward near Ellesmere, Whitchurch, Nantwich, and the city of Chester 
to Ellesmere Port on the Mersey (Rte. 25) ; another in a S.E. direction, 
through the middle of Shropshire towards Shrewsbury 'on the Severn ; 
and a third, in a south-westerly direction, by the town of Oswestry to the 
Montgomeryshire canal near Llanymynach — its whole extent, including 
the Chester canal incorporated with it, being about 112 miles." — Smiles. 
Telford*s greatest works on this canal were the Chirk aqueduct over the 
Ceiriog (lite. [9), and Pontcysylltau over the Dee, near Llangollen. 
Telford was also the engineer of the Shrewsbury canal, the work of which 
was so far interesting that a new piinciple was adopted by him in his 
bridges. Writing in 1795, he sayS : " Although this canal is only 18 miles 
long, yet there are many important works in its course, several locks, a 
tunnel about half a mile long, and two aqueducts. For the most con- 
siderable of these I have just recommended an aqueduct of iron. It has 
l>een approved, and will be executed under my direction, upon a princi]>le 
entirely new, and which I am endeavouring to establish with regard to the 
application of iron." 
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II.— CHESHIRE. 

The systems that give railway accommodation to Cheshire are the 
London and North- Western, Great Western, Cheshire Midland, Midland, 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, and the North Staffordshire. The 
most important of them is the Lmidon and North- Western^ which, entering 
the county near Crewe, its great manufacturing junction, sends radiations 
northwards like a fan, that on the right running to Alderley, Stockptirt, 
and Manchester, and sending off a short branch from Sandbach to Norths 
toich. The middle line is the great trunk line between London and Scot- 
land, and runs through the most fertile portion of Cheshire to Hartford 
Bridge and Warrington. Its only branches are a short line from Acton to 
North wich, and the direct Liverpool line from Preston Brook to Runcorn, 
where it crosses the Mersey (Rte. 17). The left wing of the fan is fomie«l 
by the Chester and Holyheaa, an equally important trunk line to Ireland 
The same company have a branch from Stockport to Macclesfield, thus 
including the silk district in the carrying system. The Manchosler and 
Buxton line enters the county on the extreme E., and has a course of a 
few miles from Whaley Bridge to Stock jK>rt The Great Western obtains 
access to Manchester and Liverpool through Cheshire. It enters the 
county on the W. at Gresford, and at Cliester bifurcates — to the N.W. 
running through the district of Wirrall to Birkenhead, where ferry boats 
are in constant activity to the opposite shore — to the N.E. to Frodshani 
and Warrington, whence the comimny has running powers- over the London 
and North- Western rails to Manchester. Neither of these lines is confined 
to the Great Western Rly., but are jointly worked with the London and 
North- Western. There are two short branche son them ; one to the little 
watering-place of Parkgate, the other from Sutton to Helsbv, cutting off 
an angle, so that the passengers from Birkenhead to Manchester may save 
going round by Chester. 

The Cheshire Midland principally accommodates the salt districts, which 
until of late years were without any railways at all. It commences at 
Altrincham, where it takes up the running from a short line called the 
Manchester South Junction and Altrincham, and then plunges into tlie 
heart of Cheshire to Knutsford and Northwich. It thence runs to 
Winsford in one direction, to Winnington in another, and to Frods- 
ham in a third, so that all the saline districts arc put into direct com • 
munication with one another, as also with their port. 

The Midland Company has only a short course through Cheshire. It 
approaches Manchester from Buxton, entering the county at Marple, and 
keeping close to the E. boundary, at the comer of which it joins the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Rly. The Midland obtains a share of 
the silk district traffic by a short branch from Marple, through BolUngton 
and Macclesfield. 

ITie Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincdnshvre^ is what we may term a 
border line. A jwrtion of its main line from Manchester to Hull runs 
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through the eastern handle of Cheshire, sending off a branch to Hyde and 
Stockport, and serving the factory districts of Mottram and Glossop. From 
Stockport it obtains an entry to Liverpool by means of a line through 
Cheadle, Lymm, Warrington, Widness, and Garston, the greater portion 
of which nms (as far as AVarrington) on the S. bank of the Mersey, 
1 his rly. is, however, a sort of " highway of nations " as it is used also by 
the Midland, London and North- Western, and by the North Staffordshire, 
which finds its principal customers in the silk district. It starts from 
Crewe en route for ,the Potteries, but at Harecastle sends an important 
branch to the N. to Congleton and Macclesfield. By means of this line 
Manchester and Macclesfield obtain another and independent route to 
London. Last and least is the little Hoyldke line, a local railwayetto 
which brings the Liverpool business men from their offices to the seaside ; 
but Birkenhead should not be passed over in connection with locomotion, 
without mention of its street tramways, which have there proved such a 
access, and are likely to be the pioneers of a great movement. 

Canals, — ^The Grand Trunk Canal, before the age of railways one of 
the first means of communication that existed in Central England, enters 
Cheshire from Staffordshire, near Lawton or Harecastle, and thence tra- 
verses the salt districts of Wheelock, Winsford, and Northwich, to Preston 
Brook, where it joins the Bridgewater Canal system. This enters the 
county at Ashton near Stafford, and follows the course of the Mersey 
to Lymm. It leaves Warrington to the rt., and enters the high grounds in 
the North of Cheshire, forming a junction at Preston Brook with the 
Grand Trunk. It has its final termination at Runcorn, the scene of one of 
Brindley's finest works (Rte. 24). The Mersey and InoeU Canal is a short 
cut between Warrington and Runcorn, so as to obviate the windings of 
the river. 

Tlie Chester and Nantwich Canal enters the county near Audlem, and 
runs to Chester, where it forms a junction with the Dee, and also with the 
Dee and Mersey Canal, the termination of which is EUesmere Port on the 
31ersey. A branch is sent off to Middlewich, and another to Whitchurch. 
The Macclesfield Canal starts from the Grand Junction at Harecastle, and 
runs to Congleton, Macclesfield, and Marple, where it unites with the Peak 
F(/resi Canal, between Whaley Bridge and Guide Bridge. It will be seen 
therefore that Cheshire is amply supplied with railway and canal accom-< 
modation. 



III.— LANCASHIRE. 



The attentive student of Bradshaw, as he draws nearer to the North of 
England, becomes more and more alive to the difficulties of the situation, 
and arrives at the height of his embarrassment when he sees the intricate 
network which connects the manufacturing towns of Lancashire. But 
with a little care and arrangement, the puzzle is soon solved. Lancashire 
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is, in fact, admirably supplied with railways, which the rapid and constant 
intercourse between the factory towns renders absolutely necessary, and it 
will be found that nearly all the lines are in the hands of two or three 
companies, it being evident that only by the harmonious working of the 
whole would traffic be accommodated with any facility and economy. 

The Companies that hold Lancashire are the London and North-Westem, 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire, the Fumess Company, and, to a very small 
extent, the Midland. 

The London and North- Western is in great force, and carries on the 
trunk connection between London and the North. From Warrington, 
where it issues from Cheshire, it runs due N. to Newton, Wigan, Preston, 
Lancaster, and Kendal ; but during the whole of this long lead it gives off 
no branches, except a very short one from Hest Bank to Morecambe. In 
fact it leaves the local traffic to local lines. 

The line between Manchester and Liverpool (Rte. 37), the first pas- 
senger line of any length opened in England, belongs to the same Company, 
and gives oflF the following branches: 1, from Eccles to Wigan t^ 
Tyldesley ; 2, from Kenyon Junction to Leigh and Bolton ; 3, to St. 
Helen's, from whence a newly made rly. runs to Wigan, Chorley, and 
Blackburn. The London and North- Western also work the line between 
Manchester and Leeds, which quits the county at Mossley. 

The J/incashire and Yorkshire Company have decidedly the lion's share 
of Lancashire traffic. It is difficult to say which is the main line, as they 
all seem to be of equal importance ; but the least embarrassing way is to 
divide them into E. and W. sections. The E. section starts from Liver- 
pool (Tithebam Street), and (1) runs by Onnskirk to Preston and 
Blackbiu-n, Burnley and Colne, giving off (2) a line to Bootle and South- 
port, and (3) an important branch to Wigan, Bolton, Bury, and Bochdale — 
thus tapping the county in its centre. (4) A cross line runs from Widness 
opix)site Runcorn by St. Helen's and liainford to Onnskirk, and (5) a 
second cross line from Wigan to Southport. (6) From Preston runs the 
Wyre rly. to Fleetwood, giving off a (7) short branch to Lytham, and (8) 
another to Blackpool. The western section has Manchester for its starting- 
point connecting that city with (9) Bolton, Chorley, and Preston, and 
sending off a short branch (lOj) from Horwich to AVigan. (11) From Bolton 
a line runs due N. to Blactbum, Whalley, and Clitheroe, while (12) 
another is carried from Manchester to Bury, Haslingden, and Accrington, 
giving off Q3) a branch to Bacup and the Forest of Rossendale. 

One of tne most important Lancashire lines is (14) that between Man- 
chester, Rochdale, Todmorden, and Burnley, which in its course sends off 
short branches to (15) Middleton, (16) Oldham, and (17) Roytou. At Tod- 
morden the main line enters Yorkshire and becomes equally ubiquitous. 

The Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, has but a short course in 
Lancashire, as it quits the county at Guide Bridge, there entering Cheshire. 
It, however, serves to accommodate Ashton-under-Lyne, Staley Bridge, and 
Oldham. It is also the principal customer to the Stockport and Liverpool 
Railway, which enters Lancashire at Warrington, and runs to Liverjxwl 
close to the rlTer-side through Widneis, Hale, and Garston. 
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The Midland Company eDtera the coanty from Yorkshire at the N.E. 
comeTy near Hornby, and thence runs down the Vale of Lune to Lancaster 
and Morecambe. By means of a branch from Wenning to Camforth, it 
is placed in profitable relations with the Fumess Railway^ which is 
exceedingly interestii^ both in its rise and progress, its construction, and 
its commercial features (Bte. 44). It commences at Camforth, and skirts 
the Bay of Morecambe to Ulverston and Fumess Abbey, where it sends oflf 
branches to Peel and Barrow, the main line soon entering Cumberland, 
and running to Whitehaven, lliese, then, are the rlys. in Lancashire, 
not forgetting two little attempts at rlys.— one of which connects Black- 
pool and Lytham, embracing the sandbanks of that dreary district — and 
the other brings stone (and sometimes a passenger) from Longridge to 
Preston. The rlys. in Lancashire have their peculiar social features : — 

The London and North- Western, for instance, is marked by its long im- 
portant-looking trains of through-passengers, most of whom are evidently 
made up for a long journey N. or S., and look upon it as a serious matter. 
Preston, sometime about the aftemo(Hi, is the spot where these through- 
trains disgorge their tenants for feeding purposes, and a lively half-hour 
may be spent by the spectator, who is not in a hurry to dine, watching 
those who are. 

The Lancashire and Yorkshire line is devoted to cotton and coals and 
cheap passengers. On the various (cotton) market-days the trains are filled 
with spinners and manufacturers, anxiously talking over the aspects of 
change and the fall of half a farthing in cotton. During the summer un- 
usually long trains carry their thousands to Southport, Blackpool, More- 
cambe, and many other more distant places. Cheapness is the characteristic 
of these trains, not speed or comfort ; in fact, the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
lines are generallv too busy to care for appearances, which, perhaps, for the 
shareholikrs, is the most agreeable state of things. 

The Fumess rly. is characterised by the prevailing colour of deep red, 
owing to the constant succession of haematite-ore trains. 

The Longridge rly. is marked by its having only two passenger carriages, 
which are generally more than enough for the trs&c. 

CanaU have been almost superseded by the railways, although, in the 
southern portion of Lancashire, an historical era in the fortunes of England 
was marked by the opening of the gigantic works of the Bridgewater CanaL 
For many years this canal was the great highway, not only for goods, but 
for people ; and it may fairly be said to have been one of the principal 
stimulsmts to the rise and progress of the cotton-trade. The greater por- 
tion of the Bridgewater Canal is in Cheshire, the Lancashire portion mnning 
from Manchester to Ashton, where it crosses the Mersey, and, previously 
to that» sending off a branch to the various collieries and underground 
works at Worsley, and also to the town of Leigh. The Bridgewater Canal, 
however, was not actually the first made in England, precedence having 
l^en taken by the Sanhsv Canal, which is carried between St. Helen's 
and the Mersey, at Fiddlers Ferry, and the Act for which was obtained in 
1755. The Leeds and Liverpool Carnal is a very important watei>system, 
and enten Lancaahize near Golne, where it runs past Burnley, Blackburn, 
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Chorley, Wigan, and Bui-scough. Near the latter place it is connected 
with the Kibble estuary by a branch to Hesketh and also with the Bridge- 
water Canal at Leigh. The Lancaster Canal joins Preston, Lancaster, and 
Kendal, sending off a short cut to the Glasson Docks. The Ashton Canal 
connects that town with Manchester, as also with Stockport, Oldham, 
Dukinfield, and the Huddersfield Canal. The Rochdale Canal connects 
Todmorden, Rochdale, Middleton, and Manchester with the Calder Navi- 
gation in Yorkshire ; and in the latter city joins the Bridgewater system, 
as does also the Bdton^ Bury, and Manchester Canal. Lancashire is thus 
put into close water-communication with the Yorkshire clothing districts, 
and a through-navigation is opened up between the German Ocean and tlie 
Irish Sea. 



IV.— HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES, 

I.— SHROPSHIRE. 

The history of Shropshire is of great interest to the antiquary on account 
of the abundant remains that are scattered over the county. The name of 
Salop appears to be of earlier derivation than that which is usually given, and 
perhaps may be derived from the Erse word so, a stream, and luh^ a loop — 
thus describing the situation of the peninsula upon which the town stands. 
" The customary names of the shire and county town appear to date from 
the beginning of the 11th centy. only, for Lappenberg mentions, on tlie 
authority of Ellis, that Scrob, a knight on the Welsh Marches, held lands 
under King Edward the Confessor in Hereford, Worcester, and Salop, Ko 
doubt he found it very desirable to restore and maintain the ancient fort 
on the hill at the stream top : very possibly he so enlarged and improved 
it, that it came' to be called Scrobbesbyrig instead of Salopesbyrig ; and it 
may be noticed that one pronunciation of the town's name, Shro'sbury, 
closely approximates to the knight's, and there is also a close resemblance 
l)etween Scrobshire and Shropshire." — Athenceum, 

The Severn appears to have been the dividing line between the British 
tribes of the Comavii on the W. and the Ordovices on the E., while a 
portion of the southern district was inhabited by the Silures ; but after the 
subjugation of the Celtic principalities by the Roman arms, the county was 
included in the province of Flavia Cassariensis. There seems to be little 
doubt but that the victorious forces of Ostorius Scapula penetrated into 
Shropshire and finally overcame within its boundaries the British kingCarac- 
tacus, although the actual site of the battle is involved in some haziness. 
Of the Roman occupation we have most interesting traces, and particularly 
of the period of the decline of their tenancy in Britain. From its position 
as a border county Shropshire obtained from a very early date a reputation 
of being unsafe as* a residence, on account of the exposure of its western 
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border to the savage tribes of the Welsh monntains. It is described by 
Diodorns Sicolus as "ager arcifinius," a border district, and from the 
necessity that existed, of checking the encroachments of its wild neigh- 
bours, it became garnished with a series of forts, many of which in the 
Norman time were of great strength and importance. These border limits 
were called the Marches, and the Barons who held the properties were 
entitled Lords Marchers, who, says Camden, " exercised within their re- 
spective liberties a sort of Palatinate jurisdiction, and held courts of justice 
to determine controyersies among their neighboivs, and prescribed for several 
privileges and immunities, one of which was that the King's writs should 
not run here in some causes. But notwithstanding that, whatever contro- 
versies arose concerning the right of Lordship or their extent, such were 
only determinable in me King's courts of justice. We find tiitae styled 
formerly Marchiones de Mazchi^ Wallias, Marquises of the Marches of 
Wales, as appears by the ' Bed Book ' in the Exchequer, where we read that 
at the coronation of Queen Eleanor, consort to Henry III., these Lords 
Marchers of Wales, viz., John Fits-Alane, Ralph de Mortimer, John de 
Monmouth, and Walter de Clifford, in behalf of the Marches, did claim in 
their right to provide silver spears and bring them to support the square 
canopy of purple silk at the coronation of the Kings and Queens of 
England." 

Later on, the jurisdiction of the Marches assumed a much higher and 
more important character, it being considered as one of the rights and 
honours of the Princes of Wales to hold special Courts, either in tiieir own 
persons or through their deputies, the Lords President of Wales. Ludlow 
became a royal residence and the centre of these Courts, which were held 
with great splendour until 1688, when the office of President was abolished. 
The 13th and 14th cents, were stirring ones for Shropshire, on account of 
the irruptions of the Welsh under Llewelyn and the in^^urgent Barons. 
Parliaments were held at Shrewsbury for the trial of Dafydd, the last 
native prince of Wales, and later on (temp. Richard II.) of Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk, who was impeached by Henry of Bolingbroke, afterwards 
Henry IV. Owain Glyndwr was the last who troubled the peace of the 
county to any serious extent ; but the battle of Shrewsbury (1403) termi- 
nated &tally for his hopes and those of the Earl of Northumberland. 

During the Civil Wars Slm)p6hire generally was a staunchly royalist 
county, and Charles I. had many occasions to feel grateful for the contri- 
butions of men, money, and personal shelter. The various incidents 
wMch make up the interest of the history of Shropshire will be found under 
their respective localities. 

Of Early Works, such as drcles, tumuli, &C., there are but few, and those 
few, as may naturally be expected, are to be found in the sequestered and 
hilly districts. There are some tumuli in the parish of Woolaston (Hte. 10), 
and one was opened near the ch. of Clungunford (Rte. 8). 

Cirdes are found only on Comdon Mount (Kte. 5), viz., the Marsh 
Pool Circle, the Whetstones, and Mitchell's Fold, all grouped together. In 
their arrangement and probable foundation Mr. Hartshome sees a great 
resemUaoce to Avebuiy. 
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Camps and earthworks are tolerably nnmerous, and are placed just where 
we should expect to find them, guarding defiles of valleys and the passages 
of rivers. The figures denote the routes under which they are mentioned : — 

Boata 

8. Abdon Burf, near Ludlow. Date uncertain. 

9. Belan Bank, Alberbury. British. Guarding the passage of the 

Vrynwy. 
9. Berth Hill, Baschmrch. Anglo-Saxon. 
1. Bodbury Ring, Church Stretton. British. 
1. Brockhurst, ditto. 
5. Bury Ditches, Clun. Supposed by Mr. Wright to be of Saxon 

origin. 
12. Bury Walls, Hawkstone. British. 
1. Caer Caradoc, Church Stretton. ) ^^^ g^.^.^ 

5. Caer Caradoc, Knighton. f 

9 Castell Brogyntyn, Oswestry. British. 
1. Castle Ring, Church Stretton. British. 
3. Caynham Camp, Ludlow. Anglo-Saxon. 
3. Clee Burf, Ludlow. Uncertain. 

6. Ditches, Wenlock. British. 

8. Ebury Camp, Shrewsbury. Anglo-Saxon, 
5. Habberley Camp, Minsterley. British. 

3. Nordy Bank, Ludlow. Roman. 

1. Norton Camp, Craven Arms. Roman. 

9. Old Oswestry. British. 

4. Quatford, Bridgnorth. Anglo-Saxon. 

siSS^Ztle, }BUhoi» Castle. British., 

3. Titterstone Camp, Ludlow. Uncertain. 

The Walls. Anglo-Saxon. 
10. Woolaston. Anglo-Saxon. 

7. Wrekin earthworks, Wellington. British. 

Traces of the Roman occupation are obvious, not only in the camps marked 
as Roman, but in the magnificent remains of Vr-Iconium ( Wroxeter, Rte. 8), 
which are the most extensive of the kind in England. The other Salopian 
town of this era was Ruyton of the 11 Towns, at which antiquaries have 
placed the ancient Rutunlum (Rte. 9); and there was another place 
called Uxacona or Uxiconium, about which they are not agreed, some 
placing it at Red Hill, some to the N.W. of Shiffnal, others at C^en Gates. 
Wherever it was, it was an unimportant place. As Shropshire lay in the 
direct routes between Deva (Chester) on the north, Isca Silurum (Caerleon) 
and Yenta Silurum (Caerwent) in South Wales, several Roman mads ran 
across the county. The Watling Street entered it from the Stafibrdshire 
side, in its course from Pennocrucium (Penkridge) to Uxacona, while another 
branch ran southwards from Uriconium down the Church Stretton valley 
on its way to Magna (Eenchester) and Bravonium (near Leintwardinei. 
The Fortway (Rte. 1) was a Britifih road between Caer Caradoc and Castle 
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Bingy near Batlingbope. Qffa*s Dyke was evidently s border line of 
Anglo-Saxon date, and is most clearly visible in the sonthem part of the 
county at Knighton, and the northern at Oswestry and Selattyn. Watt's 
Dyke is also observable near Oswestry. 

CaeiUs. — From its position on the Marches, Shropshire possessed a good 
many forts, although few of them rose to the dignity of a castle. Lndiow, 
however, is an exception, for in its history, extent, and grandeur, it yields 
to very few in England. Nearly all of the Shropshire castles are of the 
same date. 



1. Acton Bumell. 13th centy. 
9. Alberbury. Very slight traces. 
10. Cans GasUe. Norman. 

5. Clun. Norman, supposed to be the " Garde Doloreux ** of Sir 

Walter Scott. 

6. Hopton. 

1. Ludlow. Norman, with additions and alterations of Elizabethan 

date, and others still later. 
12. Middle Castle. Temp. Edw. IIL 
10. Wattlesborongh. Norman. 
9. Whittington. Norman. 

Of Shrawardime, Ellesmere, Ejiockin and Bishop's Castle, only 
the sites are left* 

Ecdeaiaalieai buildings are numerous and interesting, and especially the 
churches. By fax the greater number are of Norman date, and present 
many beautiful details, llie following are the monastic or conventual 
remains that are left^ all, with the exception of Bromfield, in a state of 
ruin: — 

Boate 
1. Bromfield Priory ch. Norman arcades, E. E. 
4. Buiidwas Abbey, 12th centy. Nave and chapter house. 
8. Haughmond Abbey, 1 2th centy. Norman, E.E. 
8. lilleshaU Abbey. Norman. 

7. Malins Lee ehapel. E. Norman. 

8. Shrewsbury. 

Monastic remains of the Abbey. Norman. 

Gh:^ Friars. 

St. Nicholas chapeL Norman. 

6. Wenlock. Norman, E. English. 

7. White Ladies conventual ch. Norman. 

The churches of Shropshire are particularly rich in architectural details 
and monuments, and the ecclesiologist will find much to repay him in an 
excursion into the out-of-the-way country districts. Church restoration 
has been extensively carried on, and, genendly speaking, very judiciously. 

Boate 

1. Acton BamelL Brass. ' 

4. Acton Bound. Nomu 

e2 
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Bonta 

7. Albrighton. Nonn. and K Eng., and Dec, details. Monnments. 
4. Astley Abbott. Norm. 

3. Aston Botterell, Altar tomb. 

4. Aston Eyre. Carving on tympanum. 

8. Atcham. Norm. 

6. Barrow. Norm. 

9. Bascbarcb. Norm. 

.8. Battlefield. 16tib centy. ; very fine cburcb. 
4. Berrington. Saxon (?) font Efi&gy. 
8. Bitterley. Norm. font. Bood-loft. 
4. Bridgnortb — 

8t. Mary's. Modem. Altar-piece. 

St. Leonard's. Collegiate. Oak roof. 
4 Broseley. Perp. 

2. Burford. E. Eng. Triptycb painting. Organ screen. Monnments. 

3. Burwarton. Norm. Woodwork. 

4. Chelmarsb. Norm. Piscina. 

7. Child's Ercall. Font. 

6. Church-Preen. Stone building adjoining the church. 
1. Church Stretton. Norman doorway. 

4. Claverley. Trans. Norm. Heads of capitals. Font. 
3. Cleobury. Norm. font. 

3. Cleobury Mortimer. E. Eng. Wooden spire. 

5. Clun. Norm. Lychgate. 

1. Condover. Norm. Monument by RmibUliac. 

6. Culmington. Double piscina. 

7. Donington. Stained glass. 

8. Edgmund. Stained glass. 

IL EUesmere. Dec. Monuments. Stained glass. 
7. Eyton. Monuments. Stained glass. 
12. Hadnall. Monuments. 

6. Hanwood. Norm. font. 

11. Hanmer. Tudor. Monuments. Stained glass. 

7. Hodnet Monuments. 

4. Einlet. Blocked arches. Monuments. Stained glass, 
4. Leighton. Effigy. 

4. Linley. Norm. 8. doorway. 

9. Llanyblodwell. Octagonal tower. 
1. Ludford. Monuments. 

1. Ludlow. Perp. lantern tower. Stained glass. Norm, S. doorway. 

3. Mamble. Chapels. Monuments. Effigies. 

5. Minsterley. 

4. Morville. Norm. 

8. Newport. E. Eng. 

9. Oswestry. Very fine church. Monuments. 
7. PatshulL Stained glass. Altar tombs. 

7. Fattingham. Norm., E. Eng., and Dec. 
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Bonteu * 

1. Pitehford. Oak figures. 
5. Pontesbury. Collegiate. 
4. Qaatford. Norm, and 14th centy. alterations. 
7. Shavington. Monuments. 
12. Sbawbury. Saxon (?) font. 

7. Shiffhall. Trans. Norm, and Dec. Parvise to S. porch. 

8. Shrewsbury — 

Abbey Church. Norm., E. Eng., and Dec. Stained glass. 

Monuments. 
Old St Chad's. Norm. 
New St. Chad's. Stained glass. 
St. Giles. Norm. 
St. Mary's. Norm., E. Eng., and Dec. E. window. Stained 

glass. Pulpit. Monuments. 
St. Michael's. Stained glass. 
St. Julian's. Monuments. 

1. Staunton Lacey. Romanesque work. E. Eng., with Dec. alterations. 

3. Stoddesdon. Norm. Carved doorway. Tiles. 

7. Tonga E. Perp. Monuments very rich. 

4. Upton Cressett. Norm. door. 

8. ^ton Magna. Fine church, restored by Street. 
3. Wbeathill. Norm. door. 

* 12. Whitchurch. Stained glass. Monuments. Apse. 

3. Worfield. Screen. Monuments. 
8. Wroxeter. Norm. Altar tombs. 

Domestic — This class of antiquities is tolerably abundant in Salop, 
although there is not the same profusion of timber houses that prevails m 
Cheshire. 

Boole 
8. Albright Hussey (moated). 

2. Bleatherwood Court. Henry VIII. 

7. Boscobel House. Timber and plastei. 

4. Bridgnorth. Bishop Percy's House (restored). 

1. Bromfield. Domestic buildings of Bromfield Priory. 

8. Edgmund Rectory. 14th centy. 
1. Frodesley Hall. Elizabethan. 

5. Knighton. Old Jacobean house, 
1. Ludfoid Hall. 13th centy. 

1. Ludlow. The Reader's House — ^ITth centy. Lane Asylum — a little 
later. Bull Inn — ^panelling. Feathers Inn — timber and plaster. 
12. Moreton Corbet 17th centy. 
7. PatshuU Old Hall. Timber and plaster. 
1. Pitehford Hall. Early part of 16th centy. Timber and plaster. 

6. Plash. Tudor style.j 
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BoDta 

8. Shrewsbury. Conncil House ; Ireland's Mansion ; Bernard's Hall ; 
Butcher's Bow; Lloyd's House; Jones' Mansion; Drapers* 
Hall; Yaughan's Place; Bowley's Mansion; Whitehall; Bell 
Stone ; Market House ; Drapers' Almshouses. 

1. Stokesay. 13th centy. Castellated domestic. 

6. Wenlock. Prior's residence. Old houses. Townhall. 

Modem, — ^Few counties possess such wealthy territorial properties as 
Salop, many of their owners having inhabited their ancestral acres for a 
great number of generations. Amongst the most important seats in the 
county are the following : — 

Route 

1. Acton Bumell, Shrewsbury. 
12. Acton Reynald, Shrewsbury, 

4. Apley Park, near Bridgnorth. 

7. Apley Castle, near Wellington. 

8. Aqualate, Newport. 

8. Attingham Park, Shrewsbury. 
4. Badger Hall, Bridgnorth. 
11. Bettisfield, Ellesmere. 

3. Caynham Court, Ludlow. 
8. Chetwynd Park, Newport 
1. Condover Park, Shrewsbury, 

4. Davenport, Bridgnorth. 
1. Down ton Castle, Ludlow. 
4. Gatacre Park, Bridgnorth. 

11. Gredington, Ellesmere. 

11. Halston, Oswestry. 

11. Hard wick Hall, Ellesmere. 

4. Kinlet Hall, Cleobury Mortimer. 

8. Lilleshall Hall, Newport. 
10. Loton Park, Shrewsbury. 

8. Longner Hall, Shrewsbury. 

6. Lutwych Hall, Wenlock, 

3. Mawley Hall, Cleobury. 
1. Oakley Park, Ludlow. 

7. Patshull, Shiffhall. 

9. Porkington, Oswestry. 

7. Shavington, Market Drayton. 

4. Stanley, Bridgnorth. 
7. Tonge, Shij05iall. 

7. Weston Park, ShiffnaU. 
4. Willey Park, Wenlock. 
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n.— CHESHIRE. 

The early history of Cheshire appears with great probability to be bonnd 
up with its physico-geological features, seeing that the accounts of the 
earliest geographers agree very much with what, our geological knowledge 
tells us, must have been the case. In fact, since the time of man, and 
even as late as the occupation of the Romans, the north-west portion of the 
county has evidently undergone great changes. 

Ptolemy mentions that there were only two rivers between the mouth of 
the Dee (Seteia Portns) and the Ken (Moricamb), which of course would 
exclude the third one altogether, viz., the mouth of the Mersey. This, 
therefore, would seem to imply that the mouths of the Dee and Mersey were 
dentical, and a careful consideration of the aspect of the district of Wirrall 
appears to confirm this view. *' It is generally acknowledged that at some 
distant period, the tides have risen considerably higher on the western coast 
than at present, and this is borne out by the appearance of the banks of all 
the Lancashire as well as the Cheshire rivers, even without acceding to the 
oonmion opinion, that the Ribble was once accessible for ships as high as 
the Roman station of Ribchester. With reference to this, several channels 
have been pointed out in the account of Wirral, by which the waters of the 
Mersey and Dee would have been made to conmiunicate between that 
hundred and Broxton through a valley yet marked with shells and sea- 
sand, by a tide only a few feet higher than usual, and the same stream would 
also be led throu^ other valleys between West Kirkby and Wallasey and 
the rest of Wirral."— 'Ormtfroc?. 

From the moutli to the head of the little river Gowry there is a valley a 
very few feet above high water, through which communication could easily 
be made through Badiford to MoUington. It is quite plain, indeed, that 
t£e tide once flowed that way ; and when, added to that, we have the 
* names of Inoe ( Ynys = island) and the claims of the Abbot of St. Werburgh, 
in the reign of Edward III., to seawrack 3. miles up the valley, it is more 
than probetble that the high ground of Kirkby was an island, and that the 
Dee and Mersey had the same mouth. 

In early British times the Comavii were the inhabitants of Cheshire, but 
at the period of the Roman occupation it was included, like Shropshire, in the 
province of Flavia Caasariensis. The Romans continued their holding of the 
county for between 200 and 300 years. Deva (Chester, Rte. 23) seems to 
have been occupied under Agrioola, and to have been so held until the 
reigns of Diocletian and Maximilian (a.d. 304). Various traces, in the 
shape of walls, coins, inscriptions, hypocausts, combine to make Chester one 
of the most Interesting Roman cities in England ; and, although little or 
nothing is left of the roads that led to it, we have sufficient knowledge of 
their direction tomi^e them out pretty distinctly, and in this we are helped 
by the names of the villi^es on their route. An important road led from 
Deva to Uriconium (Wroxeter), which, according to the Antonine Itinerary, 
passed through Bovium (placed by antiquaries at Bangor Iscoed), just 
within the borders of Flintshire and on the banks of the Dee, which, it 
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must be borne ia mind, had probably a somewhat different ooniBe to what it 
h^ now. 

From Deva a road ran north-east to the station of Veratinufn^ now 
Wilderspool, near Warrington (Rte. 26), and continued thence to Man- 
cunium (Manchester), quitting Cheshire where it crossed the Dee at the 
small station marked Ad Fines et FlavioB. From Yeratinum, a road, Yr 
Iknield Street, ran southward to the station of Ccndaief identified by an- 
tiquaries as Einderton, near Middlewich, and was most probably con« 
nected with Fennocrttcium (Penkridge) in Staffordshire, and ultimately 
with Etocetum (Wall, near Lichfield). A cross road, marked as the 
WatliDg Street, joined Deva with the Gondate and Yeratinum road at North- 
wich, passing through Tarvin and Delamere Forest. The names of Stam« 
ford Bridge, Stretton, Walton, &c., are sufficiently corroborative of the 
position of this road. Chestei> according to Mr. Earle, is the Saxon Ceaster, 
derived from Castrum. '*The true old Eoman name had been Dira 
(Antoninus) and Colonia Divana (on a coin of Septimus Qeta), and it was 
while these names were buried in forgetfulness, after the Boman evacuation 
and during the presumed desertion of Diva, that the modem name took 
its rise. 

After the Saxon conquest, Cheshire was governed by the Mercian 
** ealdormenj" under the West Saxon kings, until the invasion of the Danes, 
the traces of whose occupation may be found in the occasional naoies of 
places ending in *' by." Subsequently the Saxon rule was restored, and it 
^continued under Earl Leofric until the Norman conquest. Soon after this 
event, King William gave the county and earldom of Chester to Hugh 
Liipus, a famous warrior, though somewhat corpulent, according to 
Ordericus Yi talis, '* being given much to his belly, whereby in time he 
grew so fat that he could scarce crawL" The importance and extent of his 
possessions may be imagined by their embracing not only Cheshire proper, 
but the lands between the Mersey and the Kibble, Lancashire not appear- 
ing at all as a territorial division in Domesday Book. 

The line of Hugh Lupus expired in 1232, and soon afterwards Heniy IIL 
annexed the earldom to his crown, in the possession of which it remained 
ever afterwards, with one or two exceptions. *'By an Act passed in 
Bichard IL's reign, the earldom was made into a principality, and was 
limited strictly for the future to the eldest son of the reigning king, and 
though the Act was annulled by one of the first year of Henry lY., the 
earldom of Chester has ever since been granted in conjunction with 
the Principality of Wales. The county continued to be governed by its 
earls as fully and independently as it had been under the Norman earls, till 
Henry YIII., by Act of Parliament, made it subordinate to the crown of 
England " {Frov. Hist, of England). In the Civil Wars, Cheshire suffered 
as much, if not more, than almost any county ; Nantwich, Chester, Middle- 
wich, Stockport, underwent sieges, together with a great number of private 
houses, whose owners suffered very considerably both in property and 
money ; while the battles of Tarvin, Bowton, Hoole Heath, Malpas, and 
North wich, sufficiently betoken the severity of the struggle. 

Cheshire was always noted, as indeed it is now, for the number of its 
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aristocracy and wealthy proprietors. For generations we find the same 
liine-honoured names from the days of the Pluitagenets down to the Stuarta 
and to the present tune. Of course many historical names haye disappeared 
altogether, while others have dropped from their high estate, and have only 
the melancholy satisfaction of pointing to where their ancestors held sway. 
But what the troublous times of the middle ages and the hard blows of 
the Civil Wars could not do, the changes of the 19th oenty. are doing. 
ManufiBctures and commerce are gradually pushing aside the old noblesse, 
while nouveaux riches are taking £heir place, and to a certain extent it may 
be said that Cheshire is becoming a suburb of Manchester and Liverpool. 

The County Palatine of Cheshire affords ample interest to the antiquary, 
and particularly in the matter of churches and old houses. The Roman 
stations and roads have already been alluded to, and will be found detailed 
under their respective routes. Camps and earthworks are extremely few 
in number, and are limited to the hilly districts, which will nrobably account 
for their scarcity. There are two or three to be found in the chain of hills 
that extend from Uelsby to Frodsham (Rte. 24) — a British fortification 
named Bncton Castle, in the hilly country north of Staley Bridge (Rte. 28) 
— and Eelsborou^h Castle, of British origin, a little to the south of Dela- 
mere Forest. There are some tumuli in the same neighbourhood, but 
taken in connexion with the Saxon fortress of Eddisbury (Rte. 20), it is 
most probable that these are also of Saxon date — the wori ** Low," or 
tnmulus, being derived from the Anglo-Saxon ''Lleaw," that which 
covers. The Roosdych, near Whaley Bridge (Rte. 15), with Melandra and 
Monslow Castles (Rte. 18) are just within the Derbyshire borders, so that 
they cannot be included in Cheshire antiquities. 

Of existing castle ruins there are still less, than of cam^ Beeston 
(Rte. 22) and Halton (Rte. 24), both of Norman date and origin, are 
the only ones left Of the castles of Northwich, Stockport, Frodsham 
and Dodleston, only the sites remain. Rock Sava^ (Rte. 24) wa^ dig- 
nified with the name of a castle, but it really was an Elizabethan castel- 
lated mansion. 

Of ecclesiastical remains of importance, it may be said, that, with the 
exception of the splendid old Ferp. Cathedral of St. Werburgh at Chester, 
there are none. 

The traces of the Priory of Birkenhead (Rte. 25), dating from the 12th 
centy., are unfortunately small, while of rulford (Rte. 23) and Stanlaw 
(Rte. 24), Abbeys, the site only remains. There are some traces of monastic 
occupation at Ince (Rte. 24) and at Yale Royal (Rte. 17), now one of the 
finest of Cheshire residences. 

Many of the churches of Cheshire are very fine, and abound in beautiful 
details. Th« following are the best worth visiting : — 

Boato 

24. Alvanl^. 

20. Arl^ Chapel. Modem Deo. 
' 14. Astbury. Perp. Very fine west front, and general appearance 
Monuments in church and churchyard. 

20. Bowdon. Late Perp. Windows. Chapels. Monuments. 

d 
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Boate 

21. BreretoD. 17th centv. Monuments. 
20. Budworth. Stalls. Monuments. 

22. Bunbury. Dec. and Perp. Chapels. Monuments. 
16. Chadkirk. 

19. Cheadle. Monuments. 

23. Chester. 

St. John*8. Splendid example of Early Norm. Double row of 

triforium arches. 
St. Mary's. 12th centy. Monuments. 
Trinity Church. Monuments. 

14. Congleton. 

St. James'. Modem. 

24. Daresbury Chapel. Bood-loft. 

15. Disley. 15th oenty. Illuminated roof. 
19. Dunham-Massey. Modem. 

19. East Hall Chapel. 1581. 

23. Eccleston. Modem. 

24. Frodsham. Stalls. Monuments. 
14. Gawsworth. Mural paintings. 

19. GrappenhaU. 16th oenty. 

23. Uandley. Brass. 

13. Holmes Chapel. Shrine work. 

16. Hyde. Perp. Stained glass. 

24. Ince. 

20. Knutsford. Old church ruins, temp. Henry VIIL 

19. Lymm. Dec. 

14. Macclesfield. 

St. Michael's. 13th centy. Monuments. 

Bivers Chapel (Edwardian). Monuments. Oriel window. 

Christ Church. Modem. 

23. Malpas. Dec. and Perp. Monuments. 

21. Middlewich. Monuments. 

20. Mobberley. Piscina. Sedilia. Brasses. Monuments. 
18. Mottram. Perp. Monuments. 

13. Nantwich. 

25. Neston. Fine tower and general appearance. 
20. Over Peoyer. 16th oenty. Monuments. 

24. Plemstall. Henry VIIL Monuments. 

14. Prestbury. Various styles. 

20. Rostheme. 16th centy. Monuments. 

24. Huncom. Stained glass. 

13. Sandbach. 17th centy. Chapels. Oak roof. Font. In the town 

are two crosses of pure Saxon date. 

25. Shotwick. Monuments. 

14. Shrigley. Perp. 

13. Stockport. Dec. Piscina. Stalls. Monuments. 

22. Tatporley. Monuments. 
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20. Tarvin. Braen GbapeL Bnss. 

15. TaxaL Montiments. 

24. Thornton. Piscina. Monuments, 
20. Toft. Modern, 

19. Warburton. 14tli centy. Ancient timber. 
17. Weaverham. Date of James I. 

13. WUmslow. 14th century. 

With the exception of Lancashire, Cheshire is, perhaps, the richest 
county in England in old houses, and particularly of that quaint and old* 
fashioned style of timber and piaster. It is a fact worth mentioning, that 
the prevalence of this style somewhat depends on the geological forma- 
tion ; for timber houses are always more abundant in flat districts, where 
quarries are absent, than in hilly ones. Cheshire, being principally on 
tne New Red Sandstone, in which quarries are few and far between, is, 
therefore, abundant in this class of antiquities. 

Boute 

14. Adlington Hall. Elizabethan. 

20. Arley Hall. Elizabethan. 

20. Ashley Hall. Farmhouse. 

19. Baguley Hall. Farmhouse. Timber and plaster. Edward II.' 

13. Blackden Hall. Timber. Gabled. 

14. Bramhall. Timber and plaster. Edward lU. 

21. Brereton Hall. 16th oenty. 
23. Broxton Hall. Farmhouse. 
23. Calverley Hall. Farmhouse. 
23. Garden. Timbered. Henry HI. 

23. Chester. Bishop Lloyd's residence. God*s Providense House. Sta&*i 

ley Palace. The Hows. Falcon, and other old houses. 
14. Ccmgleton. Timber houses. 
21. Cotton HalL Timber and plaster. 
14. Crossley. Farmhouse. 
[. 17. Ciowton Hall. Farmhouse. Timber and plaster. « 

21. Davenport Hall. 

13. Dorfokl HalL Elizabethan. 

16. Dukinfield HalL Timber and plaster. Edward IL 

20. Do. Farmhouse. 

19. Dunham-Massey. 

17. Dutton ElalL 16th centy. 

24. Elton Hall. Farmhouse. 17th centy. 
17. Erdeswick HalL 

20. Fir Tree Farm. 

16. Harden Hall. Elizabethan. 

22. Hatton Hall. 

20. Holford HalL Farmhouse. Timber and pk^r. 
22. Huxley HalL Edwaid I. 
16. Hyde HalL Elizabethan. 
24. Inoe. Manor House. 
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21. Kinderton Hall. Farmhouae. Timber and plaster. 17tli centj. 
23. Kinnerton Hall. Edward HI. 

23. Lache Hall. ITth centy. 

25. Leaaowe Castle. Elizabethan. 

15. Lyme Park. Henry VII. 

19. Lymm Hall. 

14. Macclesfield. Bate Hall. 

16. Marple Hall. Elizabethan. 

14. Moreton Hall (Great). Timber and plaster. 17th centy. 

14. Moreton Hall (Little). Timber and plaster. 

24. Netherton. 

15. Oflferton Hall. Farmhouse. 

20. Over Peover Hall. Elizabethan. 
14. Poynton Hall. 17th centy. 

21. Ravenscroft Hall. 17th centy. 

20. Biddings. Farmhouse. Timber and plaster. 

22. Saighton Grange. Gate tower. 

13. Sandbach Old Hall. (The Inn). 17th centy. 

14. Saltersford Hall. Farmhouse. 

21. Smethwick Hall. Farmhouse. 

21. Somerford Booths. 17th centy. 

13. Stockport. Old House in Underbank. Timber and plaster. 
20. Tabley Old Hall. 17th centy. 
24. Thornton Hall. 

18. Tintwiatle Hall. 
20. Toft Hall. 

13. Twemlow Hall. Moated. 

22. Wardle Hall. Farmhouse. Timber and plaster. 

22. Wetenhall. Gabled. Timber and plaster. 

19. Wythenshawe Hall. Edward HI. 

Amongst the old family seats and estates of Chef^uie the finest 

[Route 
13. Alderley Park. 
13. Capesthome. 

23. Cholmondeley Castle, 
13. Crewe Hall. 
13. Combermere Abbey* 

23. Eaton Hall. 
18. Gloasop Hall. 

15. Lyme Park. 

20. Marbury Hall. '. 

24. Norton Priory. 
22. Oulton Park.* 

22. Peckforton Oastlfc : 

20. Tabley. 
20. Tatton Park. 

17. Vale Koyal. 
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EL— LANCASHIRE. 

The earliest history of Lancashire, heyond that it was the district in- 
hahited hy the Brigantes, is of the most meagre description. Even old 
Camden found the survey of the county too much for him, and prefiEused 
his description of it, hy saying that *' after I had surveyed the far greater 
part of it, I found hut very few things as I had wished them ; the ancient 
ruins seemed so much ohscured hy antiquity." The Brigantes, after 
struggling for a considerahle tune against the Roman power, in the time 
of Caractacus, were at length followed into their fastnesses and compelled 
to yield to Agricola— at which time this part of the county hecame a 
portion of the province Maxima CaesarienslB. 

It is very singular that, notwithstanding the undouhted importance of 
the Roman occupation, as evinced hy the remains found from time to 
time, antiquaries should he so much in the dark as to the position of the 
various stations, the only one which is accurately defined, heing that of 
Mancunium, the present Manchester. "Lancashire long continued to 
assert its Romano-British character against the Saxon invaders, as part 
of Strathclyde, and its extreme north-western portions afterwards re- 
mained attached to the independent British state of Cumherland, when 
the rest was divided hetween the Saxon states of the Mercian Confederacy 
(the district south of the Rihhle), and the Korthumhrian principality of 
Deira. Twenty-six of the Marks or original settlements of the Anglo- 
Saxons have heen traced in the names of places in Lancashire. The 
county, of course, shared the general fate of the Saxon kingdoms hetween 
which it was partitioned during the Northman invasions, and hecame for 
some time Scandinavian in its government." 

Domesday does not mention Lancashire at all, the district of what is 
now South Lancashire, belonging to Cheshire under the title 'Mnter 
Ripam et Mersha,*'= hetween the Ribble and Mersey — while the northern 
hundreds were included in Yorkshire, llie first great landholder after the 
Roman conquest was Roger de Poictou, third son of Roger Montgomery, 
who held most of the property hetween the Ribble and Mersey. He, 
however, was banished in the reign of Henry I., when the " honor " of 
Lancaster was alienated from his possessions and came to the Crown. 
Henry IIL deprived Robert de Ferrars of the "honor" as well as of the 
lands south of the Ribble, on account of his participation in the rebellion 
of Simon de Montfort, and, uniting them into one, gave them to his son 
Edmond Crouchhack, Earl of Lancaster. His successors were created 
Dukes of Lancaster, a title held by John of Gaunt in 1362. But on the 
accession of his son Henry Bolinebroke to the throne, the Duchy Palatine 
became attached to the Crown, where it has ever since remained. At the 
same date at which this arrangement was made, ^certain courts were 
established which have held more or less jurisdiction'down to the present 
time — such as the " Duchy Coiurt, in which all questions of revenue and 
council affecting the Duchypossessions, might be decided. TUs Court is 
now held in the Duchy Office in Westminster. This is also a Court of 
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Appeal from the Chancery of the County Palatine of Lancaster, whicb is 
a Court of Equity for matters of equity arising within the county, and is 
held (by the Vice Chancellor) at Preston. In the Buchy Court the King 
is presumed to be not only present, but personally acting through his 
Chancellor and inferior officers." 

The middle ages were productiye of a good deal of disquiqf; to Lancashire, 
principally at the hands of the Scots, who, under Robert Bruce, ravaged 
the northern portions of it as feu* as Preston. The Fumess district, too, 
was in the reign of Henry VII. the scene of the great gathering under the 
Earl of Lincoln and Lord Lovel, who combined with the Abbots of 
Fumess, and Sir Thomas Broughton to raise a rebellion in favour of the 
80-called Earl of Warwick, Lambert Simnel. 

The Heformation was the period, at which the hearts of Lancashire men 
were most stirred up, and which caused an ebullition that happened in no 
other part of England. The old families of the county were (as many are 
still) staunch Catholics, while most of the clergy were Protestants only in 
name, according to the Act of Supremacy. '* But in the south-east of 
Lancashire the Heformation speedily obtained great strength, and from its 
commencement assumed a ruritanical form and character. The busy 
traders and manufacturers of Salfordshire, having formed mercantile con- 
nections in Holland and Germany, became acquainted with the great 
changes which had been so wonderfully wrought in the religion of those 
countries. Better educated than their rustic neighbours, and having more 
money to spare and more opportunity to spend it, they purchased books, 
conversed with foreigners, occasionally travelled to continental fairs, knew 
more than their priests, prided themselves on a standing independence of 
thought, and became, many of them, firm and zealous adherents of the 
Heformation." — Halley, When the storm burst, Lancashire soon ranged 
itself into respective sides, and for many years the county was the scene 
of much bloodshed and internal division. There was scarcely a town or 
village, but was the scene of some skirmish or siege during the Civil Wars, 
in which Bolton, Manchester, Liverpool, Preston, and Lancaster, played 
the most conspicuous parts. In several ways the results of that great 
contest impressed indelible marks on the nature of the inhabitants, and 
even to this day, the county contains a very large section of Roman 
Catholic families, while, on the other hand, the bulk of the population i 
is characterised by a decidedly Evangelical tendency. 

The Homan remcdns in Lancashire have been at various times numerous i 
and interesting. The towns which existed at that era were — i 

Mancunium or Mamucium, identified with Manchester. Coccium, sup- ' 
posed to bo identical with Hibchester, though others, on the authority of | 
Richard de Cirencester, have placed it at Rivington, near Blackrod. 

The locality of Bremetonacis is considered to have been at Over Burrow, 
which is on the extreme northern border of the county, near Kirkby 
Lonsdale. Others, however, place it at Lancaster. Colunio is supposed 
to be represented by Colne. 

The remains at Mancunium (Rte. 27) have been exceedingly well 
defined, and leave no doubt as to its position. Hibchester (Rte. 32), too, 
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irhether Coccium or not, bas yielded enough to show thut it was an 
important Roman station. 

Over Burrow (Rte. 43) is clearly a Roman station, but it is not im- 
probable tbat it might have been nothing more than a castrum aestivum, 
and that the more important town of Bremetonacis lay at Lancaster 
(Rte. 42), where a great many remains have been found. 

The Roman roads are with difBculty traced, except by their names. 
Mancuninm was a great centre, from which ran roads to Gondate (Einderton 
in Cheshire), Veratinum (Wilderspool, opposite Warrington), Melandra 
Castle (near Glossop), Aquis of Ravenna (Buxton), and Coccium (Rih- 
chester). 

Of Camps and earthworks there are very few in Lancashire, which, con- 
sidering the nature of the county, especially in its northern part, is 
a singular fact. The only remains of Roman camps are at Over Burrow 
(Rte. 43), and Mellor (Rte. 32), near Blackburn, which evidently lav 
on the road between Mancunium and Coccium. The Dikes (Rte. 31), 
near Bacup, is a fine work, most probably of Anglo-Saxon date. There 
are also dight vestiges of an intrenchment at Cuerdley (Rte. 38), near 
Widness. 

Mediaeval huHdings. — ^There are very few castles in Lancashire, and 
still fewer of any size or extent, the greater part consisting of little more 
than a single tower. Of Rochdale only the castle mound exists. 

Boote 

44. Amside Tower. 
32. Clitheroe Castle. Modernised. 
44. Gleaston. 14th century. 
42. Greenhaigh. Henry VII. 
44. Heslop Tower. 

42. Lancaster. Time of Edward III., modernised and incorporated with 
the GaoL 

44. Peel of Fouldiey. Edward lU. 
30. RadclyfFe Tower. Henry IV. 

Ecclesiastical rematiM.-^Lancashire is rich in these, especially in the 
matter of churches, many of which are of considerable size and beauty. 
Time and fanaticism have played great havoc with the religious houses, of 
some of which only the site is left — such as Hornby Priory. Only a few 
pillars are standing of Burscough Priory (Rte. 40), founded in the reign of 
Richard I. ; of Windleshaw Abbey (Rte. 38), wmch indeed was only an 
abbey by courtesy, being in reality little more than a chapel ; or of Uphol- 
land Priory (Rte. 36), founded in the reign of John. Oockersand Abbey 
(Rte. 42) has its chapterhouse left. Whalley Abbey (Rte. 32) is in a 
terribly fragmentary condition, although enough has been rescued from 
oblivion to show its extent, and to give us an idea of its magnificence. The 
beautiful E. £. ruins of Fumess Abbey (Rte. 44) make amends for much 
deficiency, for in splendour and extent they rank amongst the most cele- 
brated abbey remains in England. 
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The following are the churches meet deserying of a Tisit : — 

Boate 

44. Aldingham. Norman. Windows. Doorway. 

33. Altham Church. Stained glara. Font. 

28. Ashton-under-Lyne. 15th century stained glass. Monuments. 

40. Aughton. 16th century. Monuments. 

31. Bacup. Baptistry. 

44. Bardsea. Modern. Stained glass. 

41. Bispham. Chalice. 

32. Blackburn. Modem. Windows. Old detached Tower, Henry Vlll. 
Trinity Church. Ceiling. 

St. Peter's. Altarpiece. 

32. Bolton. Modem. 

45. Bowness. Stained glass. 

42. Broughton. 

33. Burnley. Edward HI. Towneley Monuments. 
30. Bury. Screen. 

44. Cartmel Priory Church, Splendid old church of mixed styles from 

Transition Norm, to late Perp. Oak seats. Monuments. 
44. Chapel Island Oratory. Norman. 

37. Childwall. Brasses. Curious paintings. 

41. Chipping. Font. 

35. Chorley. Oak carving. Stained glass. 

43. Claughton CTiurch. Old belL 13th century. 

32. Clitheroe. Monuments. Stained glass. 

33. Colne. 16th century. Screen. Latin inscription. 

44. Dalton. Norman. Font. 

34. Eccles. Very fine church. 14th century. Chapels. Monuments. 
40. Eccleston. Stained glass. EflBgy. Old pews. 

38. Famworth. Monuments. 

37. Flixton. Norman. Monuments. 

42. Garstang. Windows. Stalls. Screen. Lady Chapel. Monuments. 

43. Greasingnam. Norman. 
43. Halton. Early cross. 

30. Haslingden. 11th century. Font. Window. 

46. Hawkshead. E, Norman. 

43. Heysham. Very interesting little church. Brass. Norman orotorr 

40. Hoole. Brass. Window. ^' 
43. Hornby. Octagonal tower. Norman. 

37. Huyton. Norman. Screen. Hammerbeam roof. Brass. 

36. Kirkby. Norman. Font 

41. Kirkby Ireleth. Perp. Doorway. 

41. Eirkham. Monuments. 

42. Lancaster. Stamed glass. Norman. Wood carvings. 
34. Leigh. Tudor. ^ 

26. Ley land. Singular aisles. Stained glass. Blackletter l)ookB. Rsdna. 
89. Liverpool — 
St. Nicholas. 
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39. Liverpool — 

St. Peter's. Altai^piece. 

St. George's. Stained glass. 

Chapel of Blind School. Paintings. 

West Derby Chnrch. Fine building, by Scott. 

40. Lydiate. Henry VIII. 

41. Lytham. Modem stained glass. 

40. liflAghuU. Screen. Pulpit Stalls. Monuments. 
27. Manchester — 

Cathedral Perp. General efifect. Monuments. 

St Johfl's. Paintings. Stained slass. 

St. Peter's. Altar-piece, and medallions. 
43. Melling. Perp. Stained glass. Monuments. Hagioscope. 

29. Middleton. 16th century. Stained glass. Chapels. Monuments. 
32. Mitton. Screen. Monuments. Sherborne ChapeL 

46. Newfield. 

39. North Meols. Mon. by NoUekens. 

40. Ormskirk. Perp. Singular duplicate tower. Chapel. Monuments. 

42. Overton. KormaxL Etoorway. 

32. Padiham. Font Handsome modem appearance. 

41. Penwortham. Monuments. 

41. Poulton. 17th century. Monuments. 

37. Prescot Church. Fine general appearance. Monuments. 
32. Prestolee. Modem. Stained gltiss. 

41. Preston. Dec. Stained glass. 

43. Quemmore. Dec. Stained glass. 

30. Badcliffe. Norman. S. transept 15th century. Stained glass. 
32. Ribchester. Screen. Monuments. Pulpit. E. window. 

29. Bochdale. Debased Dec. Monuments. Stained glass. 
40. Eufiford. Monuments. Font. 
40. Sephton. Monuments. 

42. St Michael-on-Wyre. Chapels. 

38. Skelmersdale. Monuments. 

26. Standish. 16th century. Monuments. 
32. Stidd. Norman arch. Font. 

43. Tunstall. Monuments. 
34. IVldesley. Modem E. E. 

44. UWerston. Very fine church. Partly of 12th century and partly 

of time of Henry Till. Monuments. Painting. 
36. Upholland. Fine old church. Brasses. Windows. 
44. Urswick. Monuments. Windows. Brasses. Piscina. Key. 

40. Walton, Liverpool. Font Monuments. 

41. Walton, Preston. Monuments. Stained glass. 

26. Warrington. General appearance. Monuments. Stained glass. Crypt. 

42. Warton. 14th century. Sedilia. Font. 

32. Whalley. Dec and Perp. Stalls. Carving. Stained glass. Monu- 
ments. 
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26. Wigan. Fine general appearaDoe. Monuments. Gerard Gbapel. 

C window. 
26. Winwick. Perp. Carving. Monuments. Brasses. 

34, Worsley. Modem, 

, Of old mansions and houses — ^principally of timber and plaster — ^Lanca- 
shire possesses a great choice and variety ; and, generally speaking, they 
are in better preservation than those of Cheshire, in which county by far 
the larger portion are occupied as farmhouses. 

Boate 

26. Abram Hall. Henry VI. 

83. Accnngton Grange. 

35. Adlington Hall. 

30. Agecroft HalL Elizabethan. Timber and plaster. A splendid 
example. 

32. Alley, Clitheroe. 

33. Altham Hall. Farmhouse. 

88. Ashurst HalL Gateway. Farmhouse. 

28. Ashton Old Hall. 

35. Astley HalL Elizabethan. 

26. Bamfurlong Hall. Moated. Farmhouse. 
40. Bank Hall. Elizabethan. 

29. Barcroft. 17th century. 

33. Bamside. 

32. Bashall. 17th century. 

28. Bestal. Ashton-under-Lyne. 

37. Barton Old Hall. Farmhouse. 

26. Bcwsey Hall. Elizabcthau. Farmhouse. 

44. Bigland Hall. Farmhouse. 

37. Bold Hall. James L 

44. Bolton Chapel. Henry III. Farmhouse. 

42. Bowers. Farmhouse. " Priesthole." 

43. Berwick HalL Charles I. 
26. Bradley Hall. Farmhouse. 

36. Bradshaw HalL 17th century. 

30. Braudlesholme HalL Richard II. 
42. Broughton Tower. Farmhouse. 
46. Broughton Tower. 

82. Browsholme. 17th century. 
26. Bryn Hall. Moat only. 

28. Buckley HalL 1618. 

42. Capemwray HalL fVirmhouse. 

44. Cark Hall. 16th century. 

29. Castleton Hall. 17th century. 
29. Chadderton HalL Charles U. 
29. Chadwick HalL Edward HI. 

34. Chanters. Aiherton. 
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27. Chetliam Hospital. 17th century. 

27. Chorlton Hall. 

28. Ginderland Hall. 

43. Claughton Old Hall. Henry VHI. 

28. Clayton HalL 17tli century. 

29. Clegg Hall, nth century. 
41. Clifton Hall. 

46. Coniston Hall. 15th century. Farmhouse. 

30. Cot House. 17th century. 

41. Cottam. Elizabethan. 

40. Cuerdale Hall. 1710. Farmhouse. 

37. Cnlceth Hall. Henry II. 

33. Dane's House. 

32. Darley Hall. Charles I. 

36. Darcy Lever Hall. Timber and plaster. 
' 37. Davyhuhne Hall. Henry XL 

, 36. Duxbury Hall. 

33. EmmottHalL 

32. Entwistle Hall. Farmhouse. 15th century. 

33. Extwistle Hall. 16th century. 
33. Fulledge. Farmhouse. 

32. Gawthorpe Hall. Elizabethan. 

42. Goosnai^h Hospital. 

40. Gradwells. Farmhouse. 

45. Graythwaite HalL Elizabethan. 

37. Great Woolden Hall. Farmhouse. 
26. Haigh Hall. 

38. Hale HalL 17th cenlury. 

32. HaU-i*-th'-Wood. 17th century. 
29. Hamer HalL 

46. Hawkshead HaU. 

46. Hawkshead Town Hall. 
29. Healey HaU. 1783. 

41. Hesketh End. Farmhouse. 

33. Heysandforth. Edward II. Farmhouse. 

29. Heywood HalL 

33. Hilton Tower. Elizabethan. 

32. Higham Court Hoas e. 

33. High Riley. Henry VET. Farmhouse. 

30. HoldenHall. 13th century. 

33. Hollins. 

29. Holme. 15th century. 

26. Holt's Hall. Gabled. Timber and phister. 

34. Hope Car. Moat 

29. Hopwood Hall. 

43. Hornby Castle. Henry VHI. 

32. Horrocksford Hall. 17th century. Farmhouse. 
32. Huntrqyde. Lugo J(me& 
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29. Hurst Wood. 

26. InceHall. Elizabethan. 

37. Irlam Hall. Elizabethan. 

34. Kempnall Hall. Timber and plaster. 16th century. 

34. Eenyon Peel Hall. Timber and plaster. 17th century. 

30. Eersal CelL 

46. Kirkby Hall. Tudor. 
33. Knuzden Hall. 

33. Langroyd Hall. 

41. Lea Hall. 14th century. 

26. Leyland HaH. Elizabethan. Farmhouse. 

32. Little Bolton Hall. 1600. 

35. Lostock Hall. Timber and plaster. 
32. Lovely Hall. Old furniture. Gross. 

40. Lydiate Hall. Old furniture and panelling. 

41. Mains Hall. Elizabethan. 
26. Manor House, Wigan. 

40. Maudesley Hall. 17th century. Farmhouse. 
26. Meadows, Wigan. Elizabethan. 

32. Mearley Hall. 17th century. 

42. Michaers Hall. Farmhouse. 

29. Middleton Rectory. 

32. Mitton Hall. Baronial hall. 

34. Monk's Hall. Timber and plaster. 
34. Morleys Hall. 16th century. 

42. Myerscough Hall. James L 

42. Nateby Hall. Farmhouse. 

26. Newton Old Hall. Timber and plaster. Farmhouse. 

39. North Meols Hall. Farmhouse. 

30. NuttaU Hall. Richard IL 
29. Oaken Rod HalL 

29. Ormerod. 16th century. 

36. Orrel Hall. Elizabethan. 
32. Osbaldestone Hall. Moated. 

42. Out Rawcliffo Hall. 7th century. 

30. Pendleton Hall. Farmhouse. 

32. Pendle HalL 

29. Pike House. Elizabethan. 
34. Piatt Fold. 17th century. 

33. Pleasington Old Hall. Elizabethan. 

41. Redscar Hall. Elizabethan. 

30. Redvales. 17th century. 
41. Rossall HaU. Now a school. 

32. Rou$;h Le& 

33. Rowley Hall. 16th century. 
33. Royle. 17th century. 

28. RoytonHall. 

40. Rufford Old HalL Elizabethan. Timber and plaster. 
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32. Sabden Hall. Farmhonse. 
32. Salesbniy HalL Elizabethan. 

32. Samlesbnrv HalL Timber and plaster. 
37. Shaw Hall. James I. 

33. Sbuttleworth Hall. James I. 
32. Smithills Hall. Henry YIH. 

29. Bpenoer's House. 

39. Speke Hall. IGth oentuiy. Timber and plaster. 

30. Stand. 

29. StanfieldHalL Henry YH. 
29. Steanor. Old inscribed house. 
44. Swartmoor Hall. 17th century. 
32. Symondstone Hall. 

43. Thurland Castle. 16th century. Moated. 
29. Todmorden HalL 16th century. 

29. Towneley. 16th century. 

41. Tulketh HalL 
32. Turton Tower. 

37. Unnston Hall. Elizabethan. Timber and plaster. Farmhouse. 

44. Urswick HalL Farmhouse. 

34. Wardley Hall. Edward IV. Timber and plaster. 

42. Warton Rectory. Henry VIH. 

32. White Legh. 13th century. Farmhouse. 
26. Wigan HalL 

29. Wolstenholme HalL Farmhouse. 
28. Woodhouses. Timber and plaster. 
34. Worsley Hall. Timber and plaster. 
44. Wraysholme Tower. Farmhouse. 

40. Wrightington Old HalL Elizabethan. Timber. 

33. WycoUer HalL 

34. Yates Peel Hall. 18th century. 

The finest seats are to be found as follows, though several of the most 
interesting in the county are already included in the last list, on account of 
their antiquity, such as Bold, Gawthorpe, Haigh, Hornby, Ormerod, and 
Towneley : — 

Boole Bouta 



42. Ashton Hall. 
44. Conishead Priory. 
37. Croxteth Park. 
33. Cuerden Park. 
33. Fenniscowles. 
30. Heaton Park. 
44. Holker Hall 
44. HultonPark. 
32. Huntroyde. 
39. Ince Blundell. 
37. Enowsley Park. 



40. Lathom. 
43. Quemmore Park. 
40. Rufford HalL 
40. Scarisbrick HalL 
35. Shawe Hill. 

45. Storrs HalL 
42. Thurnham. 
34. Tiafford Park. 
34. Worsley HalL 

46. Wrae Castle. 
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I,— SHROPSHIRE. 

Ludlow. Castle. View from the Keep. Church. Reader's Hoiiae. 
Hosiers' Almshonse. Lane Asylum. Grammar School. Museum. Brood 
Street Gate. Feathers Hotel. Ludford House and Church. Scenery at 
Whitecliff and Mary Enoll. Aston Church. Wigmore Church. Hay 
Park. Scene of * Comus.' Bringewood Chase. View from the Yignoles. 
Croft Amhrey. Richard's Castle. Burrington Church. Downton Castle. 
Scenery of the Teme. Bitterley Church and Cross. Caynham Camp. 
Titterstone Cleo Hill and Camp. Brown Clee Hill and Camps of Clee Burf 
and Ahdon Burf. Wheathill Church. Burwarton Church. 

Bromfidd, Priory Church. Oakley Park. Staunton Lacey Church. 

Craven Arms. Stokesay. Norton Camp. Corvedale. Cortham Oastle. 
Delhury Church. The Heath Chapel. Munslow Church. Millichope Old 
House. Holgate Church. 

Church Stretton. Church. Ascent of Longmynd. Carding MilL 
Devil's Mouth. Lydd Spout. Ratlinghope. Castle Ring. Bodbury Ring. 
Portway. Ascent of Caer Caradoc. (Camp.) Cardington. Hope Bowdler. 

LebottDood, Acton Bumell Park. Castle. Church. Erodesley Chun)h. 
Pitchford Hall. Church. 

Condover. Park and Church. 

Wbo/erton. Little Hereford Church. Timber bridge over the Teme. 
Easton Court. Bleatherwood Court 

Tenbury. Church. Butter Cross. Wells. St Michael's College. 
Burford Church. 

Neen SoUars, Mamble Church. Shakenhurst 

Cleobury Mortimer. Church and wooden spire. Grammar SchooL 
Mawley Hall. Limestone scenery at Parlow and Oreton. Forest of Wyits. 

Bewdley. Railway bridge. Scenery of the Severn. Habberley Valley. 

Bridgnorth. Castle. St Leonard's Church. St. Mary's Church. Town* 
hall. Bishop Percy's House. Bridge. Grammar School. Hermitages 
Qualford Church. Claverley Church. Stoddesdon Church. Cleobury 
Church. Davenport House. Worfield Church. Scenery of the Worl 
Badger Hall. Scenery of Badger Dingle. Morville Church. Upton Cresset 
Church. Aston Eyre Church. Acton Round Church. Astley Abbott 
Church. 

Higley. Einlet Hall and Church. Chelmardh Church. 

Linley. Church. Apley Park. The Terrace. Willey Park. 

Coaljport. Scenery of Severn. 

Iron Bridge. Church. Bridge. Coalbrook Dale Works. Scenery. 
Broseley. Pritchard Memorial Church. Messrs. Maw's Tile Works at 
Benthall. Scenery at Benthall Edge. 

Buildwas. Abbey. Railway Bridge. Leighton Church. 

Cressage, Timber bridge. Old oak. 
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Berrington, GhnroL 

Knightcn. Old house. Glmrcb. Offa's Dyke. Farrington. Craig 
Donna. Holloway Rooks. Gaer Caradoc. Cozwall EnoU. 

C?un. Castle. Church. Bury Ditches. 

Bishop^B Castle, Church. Walcot Park. Linley Hall. Snead Camp. 
Simood^ Castle. Harrington Dyke. Comdon HilL Circle at Mitcheirs 
Fold. Shelve Mines. 

Minsterley, Church. Stiperstones. Hahberley Camp. Fonteshury 
Church. 

Eopton. Castle. 

LongvUle. Old house at Plash. Church Preen Church. 

EcLsthope. Lutwych HalL The Ditches. 

Wefdock, Abbey ruins. Church. Prior's residence. Old houses. 
Barrow Church. 

AGfrightan, Church. Patshull Park and Church. Paltingham Church. 
Dooington Church. White Ladies Buins. Boscobel Wood and House. 
Weston Park. Tonge Church. Castle. 

SkijfndU. Church. View from Brimstree HilL 

CkSkmgaUi. Malins Lee Chapel. Coalfield. 

Wellii^Um, Church. Apley Castle. Excursion to the Wrekin. Eyton 
Church. 

ffodnet. Hall. Church. Child's Ercal Church. 

Market Drayton, Church. Blore Heath. Muckleston Church. 

Adderley. HalL Shavington. 

Shrewsbury. Railway Station. Castle. Town Walls. Welsh and 
English bridges. St. Mary's Church. St. Alkmund*s. St. Julian's. Old 
St. Chad's. New St. Chad's. Abbey Church. Monastic remains. Stone 
pulpit St. Giles*. St. Michael's. SchooL St. Nicholas' Chapel. Council 
House. Old buildings. Grey Friar ruins. Butter Market. Com Ex- 
change. Market House. Clive Monument. Lord Hill's Column. Dra- 
pers' Almshouses. Wellington Hospital. Museum. Quarry. Glyndwr's 
Oak. Atcham Church. Attingham Hall. Wroxeter Church. Roman 
city. Haughraond Abbey. SnndomePark. Uffington HiU. EburyCamp 
Upton Ma^;na Church. Battlefield Church. Albright Hussey. Longner 
HalL Tomb of Edwaid Burton. 

Dannington. Lilleshall Abbey. Ironworks. 

Newport, Church. Aqualate Park. Edgmond Church and Rectory. 
Chetwynd Park. 

Baschureh. Church. Berth Hill Camp. Ruyton of the 11 Towns. 

Whittington, Castle. 

Oswestry, Church. Old Oswestry. Castell Brogjmtyn. Porkington. 
Watt's Dyke. Llanymynach Hill. Llanyblodwell Church. 

Oobowen, Scenery of Glen Ceiriog. Viaduct and Aqueduct. Halston. 

Ellesmere, Church. Lake. Hardwicke. 

Bettesfidd, BUuuner Church. 

Wedbury. Caus Castle. 

Alberbury, Church. Loton. Belan Bank. Rowton Castle. Wattle- 
borough Castle. Woolastoa. Breidden Hills, , 
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EadndS. ChniclL Shawbmy GhnrcL Moreton Corbet Hoose. CSraicL 
V Yorton. Grinshill. Copper-mines at Cliye. 
Wem, Church. Hawkstone Park, 
Whitchurch, Church. 
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Wrenbury. Church. Combermere Abbey. 

Nantwich. Church. Town Hall. Dorfold Hall. 

Cretve, Railway Station. Engine Factories. Bessemer Steel Works. 
Crewe Hall. 

Sandbach, Church. Tnti. Crosses. 

Holmea Chapel. Cotton HalL Blackden Hall Somerford Booths, 
Davenport HaU. Brereton Hall and Church. 

Chelford, Withington Hall. Capesthome. 

Alderley. Edge. Copper Mines. 

Wimslow, Church. Lindow Common. 

EandfoHh. Styal. Norcliffe Hall. 

Stockport, Bail way Viaduct. Church. Market Place. Timbered 
Houses. Vernon Park. Factories. Bramhall. 

Foynton. HaU. 

Adlington. Adlington Hall. 

Macdeafieid. Church. Bivers Chapel. Christ Church. Cemetery. 
Park. Grammar School. Silk Mills. Excursion to Cat and Fiddle. 
Beservoirs near Langley. Prestbury Church. Shutllngslow. Bollington, 
Pott Shrigley Church. Gawsworth Church. 

CongUUm. Town Hall. Silk Mills. Timbered Houses. Cloud End. 
Congleton Edge. Mow Cop. Biddulph. Astbury Church. Little More- 
ton Hall. Great Moreton Hall. 

Edrecastle, Tunnel. Lawton Church. Coal Mines. 

WhaUy Bridge, Scenery of the Gtoyt. Roosdych. Taxall Church. 

Bidey, Lyme Park. 

Marple, Hall Church. View from the Churchyard. Chadkirk 
Church. Competall. 

Woodley. Wemeth Low. Harden Hall. 

ffyde. Church. Cotton Mills. Dukinfield Chapel and HalL 

Mottram, Church. View from Churchyard. 

Dinting Vale. Viaduct. 

Olosscp. Hall. Church. Melandra Castle. Mouslow Castle. 

Eadfidd. Tintwistle. Manchester Reservoirs in the Etherow Valley. 

(Jheadle. Church. 

Northenden. Wythenshaw HaU 

BagtUey. Baguley Hall. 

Dunham Massey. Hall. Dunham Church. 

AUrimhom. Scenery of the BoUin. Bowdea Downs. Church. 
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Timperley, Biddings. Firtree Farm. Ashton on Mersey. Roman 
Station. Carrington Moss. 

Heatley, Warburton Church. HalL 

Lymm. Church. Dell of the Dane. Hall. Quarries. High Leigh. 
East HaU. West Hall. 

ThdwdU, Grappenhall Church. 

Asfdey, HalL Scenery of the Bollin. Bostheme Mere and Church. 
Mere Hall. 

Motherly, Church. Dukinfield Hall. 

KnuUford. Church. Gaol. Old Church. Tatton Park and Gardens. 
Toft Hall and CTiurch. Over Peover Hall and Church. Tabley Old Hall. 

Plumley, Holford Hall. 

NorthiMi, Salt Works. Old Marston Mine. Marhury Hall. Bud- 
worth Church. Arley Hall and Chapel. 

MiruhuU Vernon. Erdeswick Hall. 

WinWord, Salt Works. Over. 

Harvard Bridge, Vale Royal. Scenery of the Weaver. Weaverham 
Church. Dutton HaU. Delamere Forest. View from Eddisbury Hill. 
Old Fortress. Tumuli. Eelsborough Castle. Tarvin Church. 

MiddUunch, Church. Lea Hall. Bostock. Davenham. 

Calverley, Wetenhall Hall. Wardle Hall. 

Beeston. Castle. Peckforton Castle. Walk through the woods to 
Burwardsley. Peckforton Hills. Bunbury Church. Tarporley Church. 
Swan Inn. Oulton Park. 

Tattenhall. Huxley Hall. Hatton. 

Waverton. Bowton Heath. 

Malpas, Church. Cholmondeley Castle. Broxton. Peckforton Hills, 
Carden. Famdon. Holt. Handley Churclu Calverley HalL 

Chester. Walls. Gates. Phcenix Tower. Water Tower. Bonwal- 
desthome's Tower. Morgan's Mount. Pemberton's Parlour. Wishing 
Steps. View from Walls. Rows. God's Providence House. Bishop 
Lloyd's House. Stanley Palace. Timber houses. Roman remains. 
Cathedrals. St. John's. St. Peter's. St. Mary's. Trinity Church. Castle. 
Grosvenor Bridge. Exchange. Music Hall. Blue Coat School. Eaton 
Hall. Eccleston Church. Lache HalL Dodleston. Kinnerton Hall. 
Plemstall Church. Saighton Grange. 

Bdtby. Scenery of the hills. Alvanley. 

MoUington. Shotwick Church. Views of Flintshire coast. 

NooUm, Hall. 

Nedon. Church. 

I*arkgate, The Dee. 

Boylake. Hilbre Island. Leasowe Castle. Bidston Hill. Observa- 
tory. 

Birkenhead. Ferries. Landing Station. Docks. Wallasey Pool. 
Park. Hamilton Square. Tramroads. St. Aidan's College. Work- 
men's dwellings. Seacombe. Egremont. New Brighton. Sloyne. Stourton 
Hill and Quarries. Eastham. 

Inee. Manor House. Church. Thornton Hall. 

l^Skfopehire, dte."] d 
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Whitby, Port Ellesmere Docks. 

Frodsham, Church. Scenery of hilla and Weaver. 

Ilalton, Castle. Church. Rock Savage. 

Runcorn, Church. Canal Works. Railway Bridge. Weston Point. 

Norton, Priory. Dareshury Chapel. 
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Warrington, Church. Educational Institution. Museum. Bewscy 
Hall. Roman Station at WilderspooL Winwick Church. St 0swald*8 
Well 

Newton, Old Hall. Burtonwood Farmhouse. Castle Hill. 

Wigan, Church. Kirkless Hall Iron Works. Collieries. Haigh Hall. 
Old Houses. Tyldesley Ohelisk. MaVs Cross. Roman Cathc^c Chapel 
at Westwood. Ince HalL 

Standish, Church. Hall. Arley Hall. 

EuxUm, Duxhury Park. Euxtoa HalL 

Leyland, Church. HalL 

Charley, Church. Roman Catholic ChapeL Astley HalL Whittle 
Springs. 

Adlington, Rivington Church and Village. Liverpool Reservoirs. 
Dean Wood. Rivington Pike. 

Bolton, Church. Town HaU. Cotton Factories. Crompton Statue. 
Smithills HalL Little Bolton. Hall-i'-th'-Wood. Ringiey Chorch. 
Darcy Lever Hall. Bradshaw HalL 

Manchester, Infirmary. Royal Exchange. Assize Courts. Town 
Hall. Manchester and Salford Bank. Free Trade Hall. Natural Hi&- 
tory Museum. Royal Institution. Athenaeum. Memorial ^HalL Che- 
tham Hospital and Lihrary. Cathedral. Owens College. Blind Asylum. 
Botanic Gardens. 8t. John's. St. Peter's. Roman Catholic Church of 
St. John. Peel Park and Museum. Queen's Park. Phillips Park. 
Hulme Park. Zoological Gardens. Pomona Gardens. Theatres. Concert 
Mall. Cotton Factories. Watt's Warehouses. Swinton Industrial Schools. 
Agecroft Hall. 

Clayton Bridge, Clayton Hall. Fairfield Moravian Village. 

AslUon, Church. Infirmary. Old Hall. Bestal. 

Staley Bridge, Mills. Wild Bank. Buckley HalL 

Mossley, Hartshead. Bucton Castle. 

Oldliam. Town Hall. Messrs. Platts' Works. School of Art. Blue 
Coat School. 

MiddUton, Church. Rectory. Schwahe's Print Works. Chadderton 
Hall. Hopwood Hall. 

I/eywood, Scenery of the Roch. 

Rochdale, Church. Town HalL Grammar School. Castleton Hall. 
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Buckley Hall Glegg Hall. Healey Hall. Valley of the Spodden. The 
Thnitch. Tyrone's Bed. Whit worth Church. Wolstenholme Hall. 
Oakeowood Hall. 

LUUdwrough. Hollingworth Lake. Blackstone Edge. Pike House. 
Old House at Steanor Bottom. 

Todmarden, Sceneiy of the Calder Valley. Waterside Cotton Mills. 
Todmorden Hall. Stanfield Hall. Stoodley Hill. 

Holme, Scenery of the Oiiviger " Cloughs." The Holme. Long Cause- 
way and Crosses. Ormerod. Barcroft. Towneley Hall. 

JSaddiffe, Churoh. Tower. 

Bury. St. John's Church. Peel Statue. Brandlesholme Hall. Stand 
Chmch. 

JiamthoUom. Holcomhe Hill. Peel Tower. Print Works. 

Haslingden, Church. 

Baeup. Forest of Kossendale. The Dikes. Source of the Irwel). 
Walk to Burnley. Thievely Pike. 

Bromley Croa. Turton Tower. Chetham's Close. 

Over Dartoen. St. John's Church. India Mills. 

BlaciAum, Church. Old Church Tower. Town Hall. Corporation 
Park. BillingeUilL Samlesbury Hall. 

BibehesUr, Church. Osbaldestone Hall. 

WhaUey. Abbey Buins. Church. Nab Side. Mitton Hall and Church. 
Stonyhorst College. Scenery of the Hodder. Padiham. Gawthorpe 
HaU. 

ClUheroe. Castle. Churoh. The Abbey. Pendle HilL Mearlcy 
HalL Bashall. Browsholme. WhitewelL Scenery of the Hodder 
Valley and Bowland. 

C?iatbum, Waddington HalL Horrocksford Hall. Downham. Sawlcy 
Abbey. 

Coine. Church. Emmot HalL Bamside. Wycoller. 

Burnley. Church. Towneley HalL Extwistle Hall. Rowley. 

PleasingUm, Fenniscowles. 

HoghUm. Tower. 

Eecles. Church. Monk's HalL 

Wordey, Church. Village. Worsley Hall. Bridgewater Canal. Col- 
lieries. Walkden Moor Memorial. Wardley HalL Kempnall HalL 

Leigh, Church. 

Dean. Church. 

Pairicro/t Nasmyth's Works. Barton Old HalL Irlam HalL Shaw 
HalL Flizton Church. Urmston Church and HalL Chatmoss. 

Bury Lane. Woolden HalL 

jS^ Helen's. Bold HalL Windleshaw Abbey. Glass Works. 

Preaooi, Church. Knowsley HaU. Huyton Church. 

Widness. Chemical and Alkali Works. Viaduct over the Mersey. 

Famwofih, Church. 

Hale, Church. Decoy. 

Speke. Hall. 

Liverpool, Custom House. St. George's Landing Stage. Docks. Sailors' 
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Home. Town Hall. Exchange. St. George^s Hall. Institution. Royal 
Institution. St. Peter's Churcli. St. Nicholas* Chiuch. Theatre. Zoological 
Gardens. 

Waterloo. 

Crosby. Roman Catholic Church. Inoe Blander, 

Southport^ Sands. Pier. 

MaghuU. Sephton Church. Lydiate Chapel. 

Ormskirk. Church. Burscough Priory. Lathom House. 

Buffard. Old HalL 

Croxton, Hall and Chapel. Eccleston Church. Gradwell*8 Farm. 
Bank HalU 

Preston. Town Hall. Scenery of Ribhle, Penwortham Church. 
Roman Catholic Churches. Literary Institute. Miller Park. Avenham 
Park. Moor Park. Walton Church. Longridge Quarries. Lea Hall. 
Cottam. 

Kirkham. Church. Roman Catholic Church. 

Lytiham, Church. Clifton Hall. 

Poulton. Church. Bispham Church. 

Blackpool. Cliffs. Pier. Rossall School. 

Fleetwood, Views over Morecambe. Pilling Moss. 

Broughton. Church. 

Garstang. Aqueduct. Church. Greenhaigh Castle. 

Lancaster, Castle. Church. Roman Catholic Church. Grammar 
School. Lunatic Asylum. Bleasdale Fells. Ripley's Hospital. More- 
cambe. Heysham Church and Oratory. Cockersand Abbey. Sunderland. 
Glasson Docks. 

HaUon. Aqueduct Quernmore Park and Church. 

Caton. Scenery of the Lune and Artie Beck. Ravenscar HilL 

Hornby, Church. Castle. 

Melling. Church. Thurland Castle. Tunstall Church. 

Carnforth, Ironworks. Yealand Conyers, 

SilverdaU. Scenery of the Bay. 

Arnside, Tower. Heslop Tower. Amside Knot. Whitbarrow Scar. 

Grange. Holm Island. Yewbarrow. Hempsfell. Cartmell Church. 
Humphrey Head. 

(■ark, Holker Hall. Chapel Island. 

Ulverston, Barrow Moor. Church. Sir J. Barrow's Birthplace. Swart- 
moor Hall. Iron Mines. Conishead Priory. Bardsea Hall Birkrigg. 
Aldingham Church. Urswick Church. Gleaston Castle. 

J)alton. Church. Lindal Mines. 

Fumess, Abbey. 

Barrow, Island. Docks. Steel Works. Peel of Fouldrey. 

Neivby Bridge, Scenery of the Leven and Crake Colton. Winder- 
mere. Graythwaite Hall. Storrs Hall. 

Bowness. Church. Curwen's Island. Scenery of the Lakes. 

Ireleth. Quarries. 

Broughton. Tower. Church. Scenery of the Duddon. The Stepping 
Stones. Cockley Beck. Dunnerdale. 
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Ooniston. Lake. Old Man. Copper Mines. Yewdale. Tilber- 
thwaite. 

Hawkthead. Church. Town Hall. Hawkshead Hall. Esthwaite 
Water. Wrae Castle. Biathay. 



VI. CELEBRATED MEN, 

WHO HAVE BEEN BORN IN OB ABE IDENTIFIED WITH THE 

HiBTOBT OF THE COUNTIES. 

L— SHEOPSHIRE. 

Alison, Sir A., the historian. 

Adams, Sir T., Lord Mayor of London in the 17th centy. 

Baxter, the Nonconformist divine. 17th centy. 

Beddoes, Dr., chemist and man of science. 18th centy. 

Benbow, Admiral 1650. 

Brown, Isaac, lawyer and poet. 18th centy. 

Brown, Tom, poet. 17th centy. 

Bnmdl, Sir Robert, Bishop of cath and Wells. 14th centy. 

Barney, Dr., mnsician. 18th centy. 

Charlton, Sir Job, Judge of Common Pleas. James I. 

Churchyard, the poet. 16th centy. 

Clive, Lord, the Indian hero. 18th centy. 

Edwardes, Sir Herbert, of Mooltan. 

Farmer, Hugh, a celebrated Dissenting minister. 18th centy. 

Hanmer, Sir T., Speaker of the House of Commons. 18th centy. 

Hayes, William, I)r., organist of St. Mary's, Shrewsbury. 18th centy. 

Hill, Lord, the Peninsular hero. 

Hill, Sir Richard, controversialist. 

Hill, Sir Rowland, the originator of the Penny Post. 

Hill, Rowland, the pieacher. 

Hyde, Dr., Orientalist and keeper of the Bodleian. 17th centy. 

Iielaiid, John, author. 18th centy. 

Jcdmes, Thomas, of Hafod, translator of ^ Froissart's Chronicles.' 

Kynaston, Sir Francis, scholar and poet. 16th centy. 

Loogland, Robert, poet. 14th centy. 

More, Richard, M.P. for Bishop's C^Ue in the Long Parliament. 

Orton, Job, scholar and Nonconformist. 

Owen, T., Judge of Common Pleas. Reign of Elizabeth. 

Parr, Old, the ** centenarian." 

Percy, Bishop, author of * The Reliques.' 

Bobra-t of Shrewsbury, Bishop of Bangor. 13th centy. 
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Stephens, Jeremiah, scholar and critia 17th oenty. ! 
Taylor, translator of Demosthenes. 
Thomas, John, Bishop of Salisbury. 18th centy. 
Wycheriey, poet and dramatist. 17th centy. 
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Birkenhead, Sir J., editor oT the 'Mercurius Aulicu%* daring the 

Civil War. 
Booth, Greorge, Baron Delamere. During the Civil War. 
Booth, John, Bishop of Exeter. 

Booth, Lawrence, Archbishop of York. Reign of Edward IV. 
liooth, William, Archbishop of York. 
Boydell, John, Lord Mayor of London* 18th oenty. 
Bradshaw, Sir H., Chief Baron of the Exchequer. Reign of 

Edward VL 
Bradshaw, John, President of the Court that condemned Charles L 
Brereton, Sir W., the Parliamentary commander. 
Bruen, John, a celebrated Puritan gentleman. 
Calveley, Sir Hugh, a naval commander. Heign of James I. 
Cotton, Sir Stapleton, the Peninsular general. 
Crewe, Sir Randal, Chief Justice to James I, 
Dukenfield, Colonel, a Parliamentary leader. 

Davenport, Sir Humphry, Chief Baron of the Exchequer. Charles I. 
Egerton, Thomas, Master of the Rolls to Queen EliaEtbeth. 
Fothergill, Dr., a celebrated physician. 18th oenty. 
Gerarde, John, the, herbalist. 16th centy. 
Harrison, Thomas, the regicide. 
Heber, Reginald, Bishop of Calcutta. 
Henry, Matthew, the commentator. 
Higden, Ralph, the chronicler. 
Holinshed, Ralph, the chronicler and antiquary in the reign of 

Elizabeth. 
Le^h, Sir Perkin, knighted at the battle of Crecy. 
Leicester, Sir P., antiquary. 

Lindsey, Theophilus, a celebrated Unitarian divine of the 18th centy. 
Nedham, Sir tfohn. Judge in reifm of Henry VI. 
Nixon, the Cheshire prophet in the time of James L 
Pamell, Dr., Archdeacon of Clogher, and poet. 
Percival, Sir T., Lord Mayor of lx)ndon. Edward IV. 
Shaw, Dr., a noted preacher. Reign of Edward FV. 
Shaw, Sir E., Lord Mayor of London. Reign of Richard III. 
Speed, John, antiquary. Heign of James I. 
Touchet, Sir John, commander. Time of Edward IV. 
Whitney, Geoffrey, poet. Time of Elizabeth. 
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Ainsworth, the lexicographer. 

Ainsworth, Laurence, a Puritan Preacher. 

Ainsworth, Harrison, the Novelist. 

Allen, Cardinal. Reign of Elizabeth. 

Arlnvri^t, Sir Richard, inventor of cotton spinning machinery. 1732. 

Arrowsmith, Father, a priest of great celebrity. 

Bancroft, Dr., Archbishop of Canterbury. 1544. 

Barbauld, Mrs^, the authoress. 

Barlow, Dr., Bishop of Linoobi. 16th oenty. 

Barrow, Sir John, the Arctic discoverer. 

Bradford, John, the martyr. 16th oenty. 

Brideoak, Dr., Bishop of Chichester. Charles IL's reign. 

Bridgewater, Duke o^ the canal maker. 18th centy. 

Byrom, Dr., a poet. Died 1763. 

Chadderton, Lawrence, Master of Emmanuel College. 16th oenty. 

Chetham, Humphrey, the founder of the Chetham Library. 17tb 

centy. 
Chiistopherson, John, Bishop of Chichester. 16th centy. 
Crompton, Samuel, inventor of the ** mule." 18th oenty. 
Collier, John, a humorous poet. 
Dalton, Dr., the physicist. 
Dee, Dr., Warden of the Manchester College. 
Derby, Earls of. 

Enfield, Dr., author of the ' Speaker.' 
Fell, Judge. 17th centy. 

Fleetwood, W., Recorder of London. Re^ of Elizabeth. 
Fleetwood, Dr. William, Bishop of St. Asaph and Ely. 
Fox, George, founder of the Quakers, 17th oenty. 
Gregson, Matthew the antiquary. Died 1824. 
Gibson, the sculptor. Died 1868. 
Hargreaves, John, inventor of the ''jenny." 1764. 
Hemans, Mrs., the poetess. Died 1835. 
Henry, Dr., the chemist. 17th centy. 
Heton, Dr. Martin, Bishop of Ely. 16th centy. 
Heywood, Oliver, the Nonconformist. 17th centy. 
Horrox, Jeremiah, the astronomer. 1619. 
Hodgkinson, Eaton, the engineer. 1861. 
Hutton, Dr. Matthew, Bishop of Coventry, Durham, and Archbishot. 

of York. 16th centy. 
John of Gaunt 

Eaye, John, the inventor of ^ shuttle throwing." 18th centy. 
Eemble, the tragedian. 
Kuerden, Dr. Ricd., antiquary. 

Kytson, Sir Thomas, a noted merchant in Henry VIIL's reign. 
Law, Dr., Bishop of Carlisle. 18th centy. 
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Leigh, Dr^ natnralist and antiquary. 1700. 

Leland, Dr. 1691. A Presbyterian preacher. 

Lever, Sir Ashton, a celebrated oonnoisseur. 18th centy. 

Lever, Dr., Master of St. John's, Cambridge. Beign of Edward YL 

Lingard, Dr., the historian. 

Markland, Jeremiah, scholar and writer. 17th centy. 

Marsh, George, the martyr. 16th centy. 

Maunoell, John, Chief Justice of England and paison of WigiuL 

Nowell, Alexander, Dean of St Paurs. Reign of Elizabeth. 

Nowell, Laurence, Dean of Lichfield, and topographer. 

Ogden, Dr., Professor of Geology, Cambridge. 1788. 

Oldham, Hugh, Bishop of Exeter. 16th centy. 

Owen, Professor. 

Peel, Sir Bobert, Prime Minister of England. 

Penketh, Thomas, the Friar, mentioned in Shakespeare. 

Percival, Dr., founder of the Manchester Philosophical Society. 

Pilkington, Dr., Bishop of Durham. 16th centy. 

Priestley, Dr., the chemist. 18th centy. Besided at Warrington. 

Baffles, Dr., Nonconformist preacher. 

Basbotham, Doming, antiquary. 18th centy. 

Bathbone, William, leader of the anti-slavery party. Died 1868. 

Bawlinson, Christopher, scholar and classic author. 

Bonmey, the painter. 1734. 

Boscoe, William, author and philanthropist. 18th centy. 

Sandys, Dr., Archbishop of York. 16th centy. 

Sandys, George, his son, a celebrated traveller. 

Smith, Dr., Bishop of Lincoln and President of Wales. 

Spenser, Edmund, the poet. 

Standish, Dr. Heniy, a reformer in reign of Henry VRL 

Standish, Miles, the emigrant to New England. 

Standish, Thomas, one of the leading Boyalists. 

Stowell, Bev. Hugh, a celebrated Manchester preacher. 

Stubbs, George, an animal painter. 1724. 

Towneley, Charles, antiquary, collector of marbles. 1805. 

Towneley, Christopher, antiquary. 1603. 

Tunstal, Cuthbert, Bishop of Durham in Uie reign of Henry VIII. 

Tvldesley, Sir Thomas, a Boyalist leader. 

Ulverston, Bichard, antiquary, temp. Henry YI. 

Walker, Bev. Bobert, of Newfield. 

Warburton, John. Somerset Herald. Died 1681. 

Weever, John, antiquary. 1632. 

Wensleydale, Lord. Died 1868. 

Whewell, Dr., Master of Trinity Collie, Cambridge. 

Whitaker, Dr., antiquary and historian of Whalley. 

Whitehead, John, the inventor of *' piecing.'* 

Wordsworth, the poet 
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vn. SKELETON TOUES. 

{To he varied according to pleasure.) 
{The Places marked in, Italics are the hestjor Head-quarters.) 

I.— SHROPSHIRE. 

1. By rail from Wolverhampton to Codsall or Albrighton Stats. Drive or 

-walk thence to White Ladies and Boscohel (not shown after 5 p.m.). 
Continue eaocnrBion to Tonge Church and Castle. Sleep at 
Shiffnal, 

2. See Shiffnal Church. Walk to Brunstree Hill. By rail to Welling- 

ton. Excursion to Wrekin. Sleep at WeUvngton. 

3. By rail to LilleshalL See Abbey ana Ironworks. Return to Bhrerss- 

bury by rail, and on the way see Upton Magna Church* 

4. Spend at Shrewtbury. 

5. Excursions in the morning to Haughmond Abbey and Uffington Hill ; 

in afternoon to Battlefield Church and Moreton Corbet^ returning by 
rail fiom Hadnall to Shretvshury, 
'G. Excursion to Atcham and Wroxeter. Afternoon by train to BuUdwas. 
See Abbey. Sleej) at BuUdwas. 

7. Excursion to Wenlock. See Abbey, &c. ; scenery of Benthall and 

Wenlock Edges. Sleep at CoaJbrook Dale. 

8. Ironworks. Lincoln Hill. By rail from Ironbridge to Linley. See 

the Terrace at Apley Park. Sleep at Bridgnorth, 

9. See Bridgnorth. Afternoon excursion to Worfield and the Badger 

Dingle. Return to Bridgnorth. 

10. Rail to Bewdley. See Forest of Wyre and Cleobury Mortimer ; thence 

to Tenhury, where sleep. See Burford Church in afternoon. 

11. See St^ MichaePs College. Afternoon, rail to Little Hereford, where 

see church, and on by train to Ludlow. See Castle. 

12. Ludlow, Afternoon, excursion to Vignoles and scene of Milton's 

' Comus.' 

13. Excursion to Leintwardine and Downton. Scenery of the Teme. 

14. Excursion to the Clee Hills, returning to Ludlow by Staunton Lacey. 

15. From Ludlow by rail to Craven Anns. See Stokesay Castle. Rail 

from Craven Arms to Hopton Castle and Knighton^ where sleep. 

16. Excurrion to Clun Church and Castle. Continue to Bury Ditobes and 

on to Bishop's Castle, 

17. From Bishop's Castle in afternoon, by rail, to Lydham Heath, for 

Linley, Craven Arms, and Church Stretton, 

18. Explore ihe Longmynd, and, if a good pedestrian, continue over the 

Stiperstones to Minsterley Stat, where take last train to Shrews- 
bury ; or 
Ascend the Caer Caradoc or Lawley, and afternoon by train to 
Shrewsbury. 
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19. By train to Middletown Stat, and ascend the Breiddens. Return to 

Shrewsbury, or, if preferred, go on to Welshpool and take the train 
to Oswestry. 

20. See Oswestry and Llanymynach Hill. Afternoon, train to Whittington. 

See Oastle. Sleep at Mlesmere. 

21. See Ellesmere, and by rail to Whitchurch and Wem. Afternoon, 

excursion to ffawkstone. Sleep at the Inn there. 
23. Drive or walk to Hodnet, and thence b^ train to Market Drayton and 
Nantwich; or 
Return from Hawkstone to Wem, and take the train to Wrenbury. See 
Oombermere Abbey, and by rail from Wrenbury to Nantwich. 



II.— CHESHIRE. 



1. See Nantwich, Acton Church, Combermere Abbey (train fipom Nitnt- 

wich to Wrenbury), and in evening to Crewe, where sleep. 

2. See Railway Stat, and Engine^works; Crewe Hall. Afternoon, take 

the train to Basford and visit Wybunbury Church, 

3. From Crewe by train to Harecastle and Mow Cop. See Great and 

Little Moreton Halls ; Astbury Church. Sleep at CongleUm. 

4. Excursion to Congleton Edge or Cloud Hill, and to Biddulph Gardens. 

In evening by rail to Macclesfield. 

5. See Macclesfield. Afternoon, excursion to Shutlingslow. 

6. Excursion to Cat and Fiddle, returning to Macdesfidd by Jenkin's 

Chapel and Boiling ton. 

7. By train to Bramhall. See the Hall. Sleep at Stockport. 

8. Excursion from Stockport to Lyme Park^ Dialey Church, and Whaley 

Bridge. If time, widk to Taxal. Return to Stockport. 

9. Excursion to Chadkirk, Marple Hall, and to Hyde for Harden and 

Dukinfield Halls. Return to Stockport. 

10. Excursion by rail to Mottram, Tintwistle, the Reservoirs, and Glowop. 

11. From Stockport by rail to AlHerley. See the Edge and Copper works. 

Afternoon, by rail to Sandbach, 

12. See Sandbach, Brereton Hall, and other old houses in the neighbour- 

hood. Afternoon, by train to Middlewich and Northivich. 

13. See Northwich Salt-works and (if possible) Old Marston Mine. After- 

noon, Holford Hall or Arley Hall and Chapel. Sleep at KnuUford 

14. See Ashley Hall, Rostheme Church and Mere, Bowdon Church and 

Downs, and Dunham Massey. Sleep at Altrincham. 

15. See Wythenshaw and Baguley Halls, Lymm Church and Quarried, 

and Grappenball Church. Sleep at Warrington. 

16. By rail from Warrington to Hartford Bridge, where catch the 

omnibus for Northwich to Delamere Forest, Tarvin, and Vhesier, 

17. See Chester and Eaton Hall. 
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18. Excursion to Beeston Castle, Tarporley, and Banbury Church. The 

pedestrian can sleep at Beeston and walk on 

19. To the Peckforton Hills, Brozton, Carden, Handley, and Chester, 

20. From Chester by rail to Frodsham ; ezcurnon over the tillg. After- 

noon, see Runcorn and Halton Castle ; and, in the evening, by train 
(vi& Helsby) to Birkenhead, 

21. See Birkenhead Docks and town. Altemoon, by rail to Bidston, 

Leasowes, and Eoyldke, where sleep. 

22. Walk or drive to Parkgate. By ndl to Neston and Eastham, whence 

ciOBS by steamer to lAverpool, 



III.— LANCASfflRE. 



1. See Liverpool, Docks, and public buildings. 

2. Finish exploration of Liverpool. Afternoon, by rail to Speke Hall, 

Widness, and Warrington. 

3. See Warrington Church, Bewsey Hall, Winwick Church, NeWton, and 

by rail to Wigan, 

4. See Wigan. By rail to Upholland, thence, to St. Helens, Prescot, 

Huyton, and Liverpool. 

5. By rail to Southport Afternoon to Burscough Priory and sleep at 

Ormskirk. 

6. From Ormskirk by rail to Wigan and Tyldesley. See Worsley and 

Kempnall Halls ; Eccles Church. In evening to Manchester. 
7 and 8. Spend at Manchester. 
9. By rail to Asbton-under-Lyne and Staley Bridge, returning to 

Manchester. 

10. Manchester by rail to Oldham and Middletou. In afternoon to 

Rochdale, where sleep. 

11. Scenery of the Roch ; Hollingsworth Lake. Scenery of the Calder 

Valley. Sleep at Todmorden. 

12. Scenery of Cliviger, The Holme, Burnley. Sleep at Colne. 

13. Return to Burnley by rail. Walk over Rossendale to Bacup ; thence 

by rail to Ramsbottom and Holcombe. Sleep at Bury. 

14. See Radcliffe Tower, and by rail to Bolton. See Smithills Hall and 

HaJM'-th'-Wooi Sleep at Bolton. 

15. By rail to Adlington. See Reservoirs, and ascend Rivington Pike, 

Evening, by train from Bolton to Blackhum. 

16. See Blackburn and Samlesbury Hall. Afternoon, by train to Whalley. 

See Church and Abbey. Sleep at Whalley. 

17. Drive or walk to Mitton and Stonyhurst, returning to Clitheroe. 

Afternoon, excursion to Horrocksford or Mearley Halls. 

18. By rail to Chatbum. See Sawley Abbey. In afternoon, excursion to 

Pendle Hill. 
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19. Walk or drive from Clrtheroe to Wbitewell, returning to Longridge, 

where take the train to Presion, 

20. Preston by rail to Ruflford and Croxton. In afternoon, by rail to 

Lytham and Plackpodf where sleep. 
1. By rail to Fleetwood, returning to Preston, where spend the r^nainder 
of the day. 

22. From Preston by rail to Garstang, Greenhaigh Castle, and en to 

Lancaster. 

23. From Lancaster by rail to Morecambe. Excursion to Heysham. In 

afternoon, excursion by rail from Morecambe to Hornby, returning 
to Lancaster to sleep. 

24. The pedestrian may spend a day in an excursion to the Tiougli of 

Bolland, over Wyersdale. 

25. From Lancaster to Carnforth by rail, and branch off to Melling. 

Excursion to Tunstall and Eirkby Lonsdale. Sleep at Orange. 

26. See Cartmel Church and Holker Hall. Sleep at Ulverston. 

27. Excursion to tJonishead, Gleeston, Urswick, &c. 

28. Rail to Dalton : Iron- mines. Afternoon, to Furness Albej/, 

29. See Barrow Works and Docks; Peel of Fouldrey. Afternoon, by 

train to Kirkby Ireleth (quarries) and Broughton, where sleepc 

30. Excursion up the Duddon Valley and (if a pedestrian) over Walna Scar 

to Coniston, 

31. Ascend Coniston Old Man. Explore the Lake. 

32. From Coniston to Hawkshead, Esthwaite, and AmUeside. 

33. By steamer to Bowness, Newby Bridge^ and the Valley of the 

Leven. 



Vni. ANTIQUARIAN TOUES. 

(^The Places in Italics are the best Centres from which to explore,) 
L— SHROPSHIRE— (CoMMENCiNo at Bewdlet). 

Days. 

1. Rail to Cleobury Mortimer (Church), or to Neen Sellers Station, thence 

walk to Mamble Church. On to Tenbury (Church). Burford 
Church. Little Hereford Church. Reach Ludlow for head-qu&rter& 

2. Ludlow Castle. Church. Reader's House. Grammar School. Lane 

Asylum. Bull and Feathers Inns. Bridge and Gate. Ludfurd 

Church. Bromfield and Staunton Laoey Churches. 
3 Aston Church. Wigraore Church and Castle. Croft Ambrey Earth- 

work. Richard's Castle. Scene of * Comus.' 
4. Caynham Camp. Bitter ley Cross, Church, and Court. Titterston Glee 

Camp. Continue excursion either to Brown Clee, and see the Camps 
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of Glee Burf, Abdon Burf, and Nordy Bank, or else visit the 
Churches of Wheafchill, BurwartoD, and Astoa Botterell. 

5. Craven Arms. Stokesay Castle. Norton Camp. View Edge. Cul- 

saington Church. Cortham Castle. The Heath Chapel. Delbury 
Church. 

6. Hopton Castle. Coxwall Enoll. Knighton, old houses. Farington. 

Caer Caiadoc. 

7. Drive to Clun Church and Castle. Bury Ditches. Tumuli. Bishop's 

CasUe Church. Camp at Snead. Hyssington Church. Circles on 
Corndon Hill 

8. Bi]lin^*s Ring. Castle Bing. Church Stretton Church. Ancient roads 

onLongmynd. Brockhurst Castle. Bodbury Ring. CaerCaradoc. 

9. By train to Lebotwood station. Walk t<> Frodesley Church. Acton 

Burnell Castle. Pitchford Hall and Church, rejoining the Severn 

Valley Railway at Condover Station ; thence to Shrewsbury. 
10. Spend in examination of Shrewsbury. 
11* Visit Atcham Church. Wroxeter Church and City; returning by 

Upton Magna Church. Uffington Church. Haughmond Abbey. 

Ebury Camp ; and by Sundorue to Shrewsbury. 

12. Visit hy rail, Berrington Church. Cressage Oak. Leighton Church, 

and Buildwas Abbey. 

13. WenlockAhhej, Prior's House. Town Hall. Acton Round Church. 

Barrow Church. 

14. By rail to Easthope Station. Visit house at Plash. Langley Hall 

Gateway. The Ditches. 

15. Iron Bridge. Linley Church. Astley Abbotts Church. Bridgnorth 

Ciistle, Church, old houses. 

16. Morville Church. Aston Eyre Church. Upton Cressett Church. Quat- 

ford and Quat Churches. 

17. Claverley Church. Worfield Church, llie Walls. Badger Church. 

laishull Church, coiitinuin^ to AlbrightoD Station, where a train 
may be caught either to Wolverhampton or Shiffnall ; the former, 
perhaps, will be most convenient. 
13. Betum by train to Albrigbton Station. See the Church, and Don- 
niDgt^n Church'; then visit White Ladies ruins and Boscobel. On 
return to Shiffnall, see Tonge Church. 

19. Shiffnall Church. Malins Lee Chapel. Wombridge Priory ruins. 

Wellington. Earthworks on the Wrekin. 

20. Lilleshall Abbey. Woodcotc Church. Newport Church. Edgmund 

Church and Rectory. Ey ton Church. Betum by rail to Shrewsbury. 

21. Hanwood Church. Pontesbury Church and Camp. Minsterley 

Church. Cans Castle. Wattlesborough Castle ; returning to West- 
bury Station, and thence to Shrewsbury. 

22. Battlefield Church. Albright Hussey. Moreton-Corbett, Hadnall, 

and Shawbury Churches. 

23. By rail to Baschurch Station. The Berth. Ruyton of the XI. Towns. 

Whittincrton Church and Castle. Park Hall. Oswestry. 
[ShroptHiire, dte."} e 
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24. Old Oswestry. Offals Dyke. EUesmere Charob. Hanmer Church. 

WhUchurch. 

25. Wem Church. Edstaston Church. HawksUme. Bed Castle. Bury 

Walls. Hodnet Church. Market Drayton, 

26. Blore Heath. Muckleston Church. Stoke-upon-Tem Church. Ad- 

derley Church. Nantvfid^ Enter Cheshire. 



II. -CHESHIRE. 



1. Nantwich Church and old hauses. Acton Church, Dorfold HalL 

Combermere Abbey. Wrenbury Church. 

2. Creive Hall. Copfieohall Church. HaslmsN;on Hall. Wybanbary 

Church. Barthomley Church. Lawton Church. 
8. Sandbach Church. Inn. Crosses. Betchton HalL Holmes Chapel 
Church. Cotton Hall. Twemlow Hall Blaokden Hall. 

4. Somerford Booths. Swettenham HalL Davenport HalL Brereton 

Hall and Church. Smethwick HalL Great and Little Moreton 
Halls. Astbury Church. 

5. Congleton^ old houses. Crossley. Oawsworth Church. Macclesfield 

Church. Rivers ChapeL Prestbury Church. 

6. Alderley Church. BraichalL Stockport Church. Bank House. Har- 

den HalL Hyde Church. Dukinfield HalL 

7. Disley Church. Lyme Hall. Whalley Bridge. Boosdyche. Taxal 

Church. Marple HalL Chadkirk. 

8. Mottram Church. Tintwistle. Melandra and Mouslow Castles. 

9. Wythenshaw HalL Baguley Hall. Dunham Massey Churdu Bow- 

don Church. Ashley HalL Rostbeme Church. 

10. Knut$ford old Church. Holford HalL Mobberley Church. Toft 

Hall and Church. Over Peover Church and Hall. Tabley Old 
Hall. 

11. Northtoich Castle site. Budworth Church. Arley ChapeL Daven 

ham Church. Middlewich Church. Einderton (Roman stat o^ 
Condate). Lea HalL Vale Royal. 

12. Merton Grange. Crowton HalL Dutton Hall ; or by omnibus from 

Hartford Bridge to Delamere Forest, where examine Eddisbury Hill. 
Tumuli. Eelsborough Castle. Tarvin Church. Sleep at Chester. 

13. Examine Chester. 

14 Rowton Heath. Hatton. Huxley Hall. Beeston Castle. Tarporley 

Church. Bunbury Church. Sleep at Beeston. 

15 Drive to Malpas, see Church. Cholmondeley Caf>tle. Garden. Handley 

Church. Ciilverley Hall. Chester. 
16. Eccleston Church. Eaton Hall. Saighton Grange. Dodlestone Church. 
Kinnerton Hall. Plemstall Church. 
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17. Frodsham Church. Bock Savage. Halton Church and Castle. Norton 

Priory. Dareshury Chapel. Warrington. 

18. Wildenjpool (Vcratinum). Thelwall, Grappenhall, and Lymm Churches. 

East and West Leigh Halls and Chapel. Warrington Church. 

19. By rail to Helsby. Jnce Manor House. Site of Stanlaw Abbey. 

Thornton Hall and Church. Shotwick Church. Neston Church. 
Birkenhead, 

20. Leasowe Castle. .Hoylake. 



III.— LANCASHIRE. 

1. Manchester, Cathedral. High School Old Houses. Chetham Hos- 

pital. Old halls in the neighbourhood. 

2. Afihton under Lyne ChurcL Old Hall. Bestal. Old houses in the 

neighbourhood of Staley Bridge. Bucton Castle. 

3. Middleton Church. Bectory. Chadderton Hall. Rochdale Church. 

Grammar School CasUeton Mound and Hill. Buckley Hall. Clegg 
Hall. 

4. Healey HalL Whitworth Church. Wolstenholme Hall. Chadwick 

Hall. Tyrone's Bed. Littleborough Church. Pike House. Steanor 
Bottom House. Todmorden. 

7. Long Causenvay. Roman road over Blackstone Edge. The Holme. 

Ormerod. Barcroft Townley. Burnley. 

8. Bamley Church. Extwistle Hall. Rowley. Colne Church. Barnside. 

Wycoller. Enimott HalL 

9. Padibam Church. Gawthorpe. Huntroyde. Walk over the hills 

to Bacup, visiting the Dikes. 

10. Baeup Church. Ramsbottom. Nuttall Hall. Brandlesholme Hall. 

Bury Church. Radcliffe Tower. Redvales, 

11. Bolton. Smithills Hall. Hall-i'-th'-Wood. Little Bolton. Turtoii 

'lower. Ent\^Tstle Hall. 

12. Blackburn Church. Pleasington Hall. Samlesbury Hall. Hoghton 

Tower. 

14. Rlbchester Church. (Roman Coccium ?) Stonyhurst. Mitton Church 

Whallei/, 

15. Whalley Abbey. Church. Wiswell Hall. Jeppe Knave's Grave. 

Sabden. 

16. Clitheroe. Church. Castle. Abbey. Mearley Hall. Hcxrocksford Hall. 

Waddington Hall. Clitheroe. Sawley Abbey. Downham. 

17. BashalL Browsholme. Whitewell. Longridge. Chipping Cliurch. 

Redscar. Preston. 

18. Preston Church. Walton Church. Penwortham Church. Lea 'Hall. 

Cottam. Kirkham Church. Lytham Church. Bispham Church. 

19. Blackpool. Rossall Hill. Fleetwood. Return to Preston. Garstang 

Church. Greenhaigh Castle. Lancaster. 

e2 
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20. Church. Castle. Ashton Hall. Thumham. Heysl^am Church and 

Oratory. 

21. Quernmore Church. Caton. Hornby Church and Castle. Helling 

Church. Thurland Castle. Tun stall Church. Borwick Hall. 
Capernwray Hall. 

22. Orange. Amside Tower. Heslop Tower. Cartmel Church. Holker 

Hall. Chapel Tsland. Ulverston Church. 

23. Swartmoor Hall. Bardsea Hall. Aldingham Church. Gleaston Castle. 

Urswick Church. 

24. Dalton Church and Castle. Fumess Abbey. Peel of Fouldrey. 

25. Broughton Tower. Coniston Church. Hawkshead Church. To\ni 

Hall and Hall. Ambleside. 

26. Bowness Church. Return by rail to Preston, Rufford Hall. Cro- 

stoQ Hall. Grad wells. Eccleston Church. 

27. Leyland Church. Euxton HalL Standish Church. Wigan. Church. 

Old houses. Haigh Hall. Ince Hall. Old Halls between Golbome 
and Wigan. 

28. Leifrh Church. Kenyon Peel Hall. Wardley Hall. Kempnall 

Hall. Worsley Hall. Monk's Hall. Eccles Church, Sleep at ilfan- 
chester. 

29. Old halls on the banks of the Mersey. Flixton and Urmston Church. 

Shaw Hall. Urmston Hall. Newton old Hall. Castle Hill. 
Win wick Church. 

30. Warrington Church. Wilderspool Station, Bewsey Hall. Cuerden 

Earthworks. Famworth Church. Bold Hall. St. Htle7i*8^ Wind- 
leshaw Abbey. 

31. Skelmersdale Church. Lathom. Burscoup;h Priory. Ormskirk Church. 

Lydiate Chapel. Magliull Church. Liverpool. 

32. Liverpool Churches. Ince Blundell. Huvton Church. Speke Hall. 

Hale Hall. 



IX. PEDESTKIAN TOURS. 

I.— SHROPSHIRE. 

Tour 

1. From LvuUow by Richard's Castle, Croft Ambrey, Wigmore. Return- 

ing by Elton and Mary Knoll. About 17 m. 

2. From Ludlow to Burrington and Downton, returning by Bromfield. 

11 to 12 m. 

3. From Ludlow over the Clee Hills to Cleobury Mortimer. 11 m. By 

going on to Oreton and Farlow, some 4 m. longer. 

4. From Cleobury Mortimer to Bridgnorth, by Kinlet and Billingsley. 

13 m. 
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5. From Bridgnorth to Wenlock, "by Broeeley. Ironbridge. Coalbrook 

Dale, and Buildwas. 11 m. 

6. From Wenlock to Craven ArmSy down CJorvedale. About 20 m. 

7. From Craven Arms to Knighton by rail. Walk on to Clun, Buiy 

Ditches, and Bishop's Castle, 14 m. 

8. From Bishops' Castle to Hyssington, Comdon Mount, Shelve, and 

Minsterley. 13 m. 

9. Prom Minsterley to the Stiperstones, Ratlinghope, and over the Long- 

mynd to Church Stretton. About 11 m. 

10. Prom Church Stretton to Caer Caiadoc, Chatwall, Acton Buroell, 

Pitchford, and Berrington Stat. 10 to 11m. 

11. Shrewsbury to Battlefield, Albright Hussey, Haughmond Abbey, 

Uffington Hill. 11 m. 

12. By rail to Middletown Stat, Walk over the Breiddens to Llandrinio, 

Llanym3mach, Treflach, and Oswestry, 12 to 13 m. 

13. From Oswestry by Frankton to Ellesmere. 7 m. By rail from thence 

to Wrenbnry. See Combennere Abbey, 6 m., and afterwards by 
rail to Nautwich and Wellington. 

14. Ascend the Wrekin. 6 m. By rail to Shiffnall ; then walk by Tonge 

and Bosoohel to Alhrighton Stat., 9 m., whcDce take train to Wolver- 
hampton, 



II.— CHESHIRE. 



1. Start from Whitchurch, Walk to Malpas and Braxton Jun, 10 m. 

See Carden. 

2. From Broxton, over the Peckforton Hills, to Beeston and Tarporley, 

9m. 

3. From Tarporley, across Delamere Forest, to Frodsham. 11 to 12 m. 

4. From Frodsham to Northwicb, 9 m. ; or on to Knuts/ord, 15 m. 

5 From Knutsford to Rostherae aud Bowdon, 8 m.; or from Rostherne, 
follow up the BoUin to Wilmslow, about 6 or 7 m. Sleep at 
Alderley. 

6. Over the Edge to Macclesfield. 6 m. Rail to CongleUm, and see Con- 

gleton Ed^e. Astbury and Moreton Hall. 

7. Rail to North Rode Stat. Walk to Broxton, 14 m., by Shutlingslow 

and Axe Edge. 

8. Broxton to Disley, by Goyts Bridge. Taxal. Whaley Bridge. 10 to 

11 m. Train to Stockpwt. 
11. Stockport^ to Marple and Olossop. About 12 m. 
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III.— LANCASHIRE. 

Tour 

1. From GIossop, to Bucton Castle and Mossley Stat 8 m. By rail to 

Rochdals. Scenery of Rochdale. 

2. Rochdale, to Littleborough and Blackstone Edge, and thence to Tod- 

morden. About 12 m. 

3. Explore CUviger, and to Burnley by the Long Causeway. 

4. To Collie, over Boulsworth and Forest of Trawden. Back by rail to 

Burnley. 

5. From Burnley, over Rossenclale Forest to Bacup; thence by rail to 

Ramsbottom. Walk over Holcombe Moor to Eharwen Stat. About 
7 or 8 miles. By rail to Blackburn. 

6. Blackburn to Ribchester, 7 m., and on by Hurst Green and Stony- 

hurst to WhaUey. 

7. Whalley, by Sabden, and over Pendle Hill to Sawley Abbey, about II 

m. By rail from Chatburn to Clitheroe, 

8. Clitheroe to Whitewell, 9 m., and Lancaster, over the Trough of 

Bolland. The total distance is 25 or 26 m., and if too far, a halt 
can be made at WhitewelL 

9. Lancaster, by Quemmoor and Artie Beck, to Hornby. Thence bv 

Tunstall and Kirkby Lonackde, about 16 m. 
j 0. Kirkby Lonsdale across Hutton Roof Crag to Burton, and by Yealand 
Conyers to Grange. 15 m. 

11. Grange to Newby Bridge. Graythwaite and Hawkthead. Abont 

15 m. 

12. Hawkshead to Coniston. Ascend the Old Man. 

13. Coniston, over Walna Scar, to Seathwaite, and descend the Duddon 

to Broughion, 

14. Broughton, to Dalton and Fumess Abbey. 

15. Excursion round the Fumess peninsula. 
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1 Hereford to Shrewsbury, by 

Ludlow and Oturch Stretton 2 

2 Ludlow to Bewdky, by Woofer' 

ton, Tenbury, and Cleobw't/ 
Mortimer 16 

3 Ludlow to WolTerhampton, by 

the Clee Bills and Bridg- 
north 20 

4 Bewdley to Shrewsbury by 

JSridgnorth and Coalbrook 
DaU 23 

5 Knighton to Shrewsbury, by 

Gun, Bishop's CastUy and 
Minderley 32 

6 Knighton to Wellington, by 

Craven Anns and Wenlock . 37 

7 Wolverhampton to Nantwich, 

by Skiffnall, Wellington, and 
Market Drayton .... 41 

8 iS^0tes&«ry to Staffoixi, by Wel- 

lington and Newport ... 49 
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ROUTE 1. 

VBOM HEREFORD TO SHREWS- 
BURY, BT LUDLOW AND CHURCH 
STRETTON. 

(flereford and Shrewsbury Railway.) 

The Hereford and Shrewsbury Bail- 
way, a joint line of the Great 
Western and London and North- 
Western Companies, qoits Hereford 
by the Barrs Court Stat. {Hand^ 
hook for Herefordshire), passes Leo- 
minster 13 m. and crosses the Shrop- 
shire border between the villages 
of Brimfield and (19 m.) Woofeb- 
TON JuNC, whence a branch is given 
off on rt to Tenbury and Bewdley. 
The rlv. now enters the fertile and 
beautifally - wooded valley of the 
Teme, which it crosses between the 
villages of Ashford Bowdler (rt. 
bank^ and Ashford Carbonell (1. 
bank). On the 1. bank are Ashford 
Court and Ashford House (Miss 
Hall). Aslif&rd HaUf on rt. bank, 
is the seat of Sir. E. BosselL At 
the foot of Tinker's HUl, between 



which and the river the line nms, 
is SaJltmoor WeQ^ a saline spring, 
which once afforded much benefit in 
scorbutic disorders, the water con- 
taining carbonate of iron, with sul- 
phate of magnesia and muriate of 
soda. The well is now filled up. 
The line now follows the bend of 
the Teme, leaving the Sheei (the 
property of Mrs. Wheeler) to the rt. 
A beautiful view of the town of 
Ludlow is obtained before entering 
the tunnel, in whioh the chinch, 
castle, and rocks by the river aide 
are prominent objects. 

23} m. Ludlow {Holds: Feathers ; 
Angel ; Titterstone House, in Broad- 
street, is a comfortable and reasonable 
boarding-house), *^in Welsh Dxnau 
and Llys-twysoc, that is, the Prince's 
Palace; 'tis seated upon a hill at 
the joyning of the Teme with the 
river Corve : a town of greater beauty 
than antiquity." — CarnHden, Lndlow 
is indeed splendidlv situated on an 
amphitheatre of high ground, formed 
by the winding stream of the Teme 
just at its junction with the Oorve. 
From the highest portion, on which 
are the church and castle, the etreeta 
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deaoend on evezy side, and by their 
breadth and dignity bear evidence to 
its importance in the days when 
the county families of Shropshire 
thought it not unfiashionable to spend 
the season within its precincts. 

"Hie town doth stand most part upon a hill, 
Built well and fayre, with streatos both 
looge and wide ; 
The hoaaes such, when stranngers lodge 
at will. 
As long as there the oonnsell Usts abide. 
Both fine aad deane the streates are all 
thronghout. 
With oondits oleere and wholetome water 
springs; 
And who that lists to walk the towne aboot 
Shall find therein some rare and plea* 
sant things; 
Bat chiefly there the ayre so sweete yon 
have 
* As Inno place ye can no better craye/' 

Churdiyard. 

The early history of the town is alto- 
gether identified with that of the 
CoMUe, which, sinoe its erection in 
the 12th century, has been the scene 
of much stormy action. It was said 
to have been originally built by 
Boger de Montgomery, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, soon after the Gon- 
quest, but more probably by a De 
Lacy; and b^ the rebellion of its 
poBseasors against Henry I. it became 
a royal castle. In Stephen's time, 
the then goTemor joined the cause 
of Maud ; and in the siege that fol- 
lowed it is said that the ScottiBh 
PriBoe, whom Stephen had brought 
as his hostage, was nearly drawn 
within the walls by an enormous 
iron hook. In Henry ll.'s reign, the 
castle came into the possession of 
Jooe de Binan, into whose household 
the second Fnlke FitzWarrene, son 
of the Lord of Whittiogton, was sent 
lor education as a knight A most 
zomantic incident is recorded con- 
oeming Fulke, who was idling in the 
eourtyaid when the news came that 
Joce de Dinan had been attacked by 
VftXiet de Lacy, and was even then 
being orerponitod in a hand-to-hand 
combat with him and 8 of his knights. 
Fulke, although too young to wear 
annoor, seizea a nu^ hdmet and 



a great Danish axe, and, flinging 
himself on the back of a carthorse, 
spurred to the scene of action ; here 
he laid about him with such vigour 
that he soon rescued Joce from his 
danger, and brought De Lacy in 
triumph as a prisoner. After this 
feat he married, a little later on, 
Hawyse, the daughter of Joce, and 
on the death of his father became 
Lord of Whittington. Ludlow castle 
subsequently became the residence 
of Edward lY. and his infant 
children, and, in Henry YIL's 
reign, of his son, Arthur Prince of 
Wales, who died here in 1502, after 
his marriage with Catherine of Arra- 
gon. From that period it was oon« 
sideredas the peculiar property of the 
Princes of Wales or their deputies, 
the Lords President of Wales, who 
held here their Courts of the Marches 
with great dignity and splendour. 
** Also the 4 judges of the councill 
have their lodgings here, and they 
and the president aine together, their 
charges being borne by the kinge ; 
they have their cooke and all their 
necessary attendants and keepe 4 
termes every year, when all law suites 
are determined; they have within 
the said castell a prison, a bowlingo 
greene, a tenia court, and stable 
roome for above 100 horses and quan- 
titie of armes." — MarmadukeRatodon* 
This lasted until 1688, when the 
office was abolished and the castle 
allowed to go to decay. But this 
intermediate period was the height 
of Ludlow's glory. Here Charles I. 
was entertained with much feasting 
and revelling, and here it was that 
^ Comus,' one of Milton's most beau- 
tiful creations, was written and acted 
in 1634, on the occasion of the ap- 
pointment of the Earl of Bridge- 
water to the office of President of 
Wales. The incident that gave rise 
to it was as follows. Soon after the 
Earl of Bridgewater's arrival as 
Lord President, his sons Lord 
Brackley and Mr. Thomas Egerton, 
and his daughter, Lady Alice, were 
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benighted in Haywood Forest, and 
were for a short time lost altogether. 
On their reaching home Milton wrote 
his * Masque of Gomus,' which was 
then and there set to music by 
Thomas Lawes, who, with the heroes 
of the adventure, took the princi- 
pal i>arts. Sir Henry Sydney, father 
of Sir Philip Sydney, was the last 
occupant of the castle previous to its 
being taken by the parliamentary 
force in 1646. Sir Henrywas Presi- 
dent of the Council of Wales from 
1559 to 1581, and at the Restoration 
this o£Bce was conferred on the Earl 
of Garbery, under whose patron- 
age Samuel Butler enjoyed the 
office of steward, and wrote, in a 
ohamber over the s[ateway, the first 
portion of his ' Hudibras. 

From the eventful history of Lud- 
low, and the muuerous people that 
tenanted it at various times, the 
CcuUe, as mav readily be imagined, 
is of various dates in its style. 

*'An anDciente seate^ yet many bnHdings 
newe 
Lord President made^ to giye it greater 
£une." 

The ruins, as they stand at present, 
consist of a large base court or " outer 
bailey " encircled bv walls, and are 
entered on the S. siae by a gateway. 
To the 1. as the visitor enters, is a 
range of buildings called the Stabling, 
of Hie date of Queen Ann. On the 
opposite side of the court is a tower 
now used as a Volunteer armoury, 
and to the 1. of it is the old Court of 
Record for the Marches. The inner 
court, which is moated on the bailey 
side, is entered across a bridge of 
2 arches, and by a gateway built by 
Sir HeniT Sydney of Pcnshurst, who 
also added the Latin inscriptions 
over the gateway arch. At the 
N.W. of the court are the great 
tower and apartments, of the date of 
the founder in the 12th centy. Hero, 
too, are the scanty remains of the 
circular chapel, said to be of very 
early date, which has a Norm, 
moulding on the outside, and is 



entered by a Norm, doorway. The 
interior contains 14 blocked Norm, 
arcades. In Grose's time, the chapel 
was profusely decorated with armorial 
beanngs on panels, and was con- 
nected by a covered way with the 
state apartments. On the £. side of 
the inner court is a suite of state 
apartments, said to have been built 
by Roger de Mortimer, paramour of 
the queen of Edward II. From a 
room at the S. end of this suite, a 
covered way is traditionally believed 
to have extended to Wigmore Castle, 
8 m. distant Near it is the window 
into which the Soottidi prince was 
nearly drawn by the grapnel, and to 
the W. of this again is the Council 
Hall, where * Comus' was performed, 
formerly entered by a flight of 
marble steps. ; There is some fine 
Dec. work in this hall, which is 
lighted by narrow trefoil -headed 
wmdows with transoms. The lower 
hall has an Elizabethan fireplace. 
Near the keep-tower ist the well, 
now 85 ft. deep, but formerly 150 
ft. It is fed by a spring in White- 
diffe woods, whence Sir H. Sidney 
laid a lead pipe. At the bottom of 
the keep is the dungeon, in which 
the prisoners were let down through 
an iron grating. The fore part of 
this apartment was once the chapeU 
and still contains some traces of 
Norm, arcades. Ascend the keep 
for the sake of the view, which is 
very charming. The interior of the 
courtyard is nicelv kept, and is the 
head-quarters of the Archers of the 
Teme. 

The diurch, dedicated to St. Law- 
rence, is one of the noblest pari^ 
churches in England. It is a fine 
Perp. building, with a lofty tower, 
which, from its own height and 
the elevation of the ground, is a 
very conspicuous landmark for miles 
around. It is cruciform, having 
nave, side aisles, choir, transepts, 
and side chapels, with the tower 
rising from the intersection. The 
date of erection is the 15th centy.. 
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but it 18 plain that a Norm. | 
building existed previously, and 
that its extent was identical with 
that of the present nave. It is 
said that, when this ch. was en- 
larged, thjB " low " or mound which 
gave the town a portion of its name 
was levelled and bones discovered in 
it. These were stated by the clergy 
to be the bones of St. Brendan, with 
those of his fiither and mother. 
The ch. was then enlarged, and 
during the process of restoration, 
in 1860, by O. G. Seott, Esq., 
the foundations of this old 12th- 
centy. ch., which preceded tlie pre- 
sent one, were discovered. The S. 
entrance is by a beautiful hexagonal 
embattled porch, something like that 
of BedcliTO ch., BristoL This was 
restored by Lord Boyne. The view 
from the W. door is very fine, em- 
bracing the nave and chancel arches, 
the lantern, 80 feet high, and the 
magnificent stained K window, 
The nave is divided from the aisles 
by 6 pointed arches, springing from 
clustered pillars. The roof is of 
oak, ornamented with large gilt 
bones, and that of the choir is illu- 
minated with green and red. The 
choir is lighted by 5 Perp. windows, 
containing full-length figures of 
bishops and other ecclesiastics; but 
the chief glory of the ch. is the E. win- 
dow, representiDg the martyrdom of 
St Lawrence. It was originally the 
gift of Spofford, Bishop of Hereford 
1421-1448, and, after undergoing 
great mutilation, was well restored, 
in 1828, by Evans of Shrewsbury. 
It occupies the'whole breadth of the 
chancel, and is in 65 compartments, 
displaying the life, miracles, and 
martyrdom of the saint, including 
his being broiled on a gridiron. 
Notice the 7th compartment, in which 
the idols are represented as falling 
to pieces in his presence. Beneath 
the window is a beautiful carved stone 
reredos, restored by the last Lord 
Dungannon. Among the monuments 
in the choir are recumbent effigies of 



Edm. Walter and his wife. He 
was Chief Justice of three shires in 
Wales, and one of the Council of the 
Marches in 1592. There are also 
monuments to Ambrosia Sidney, 
fourth daughter of the Bt Hon. Sir 
H. Sidney, President of the Council, 
and to Lady Mary, his wife, daughter 
of the Duke of Northumberland, 
who died in Ludlow Castle, 1574. 
The canopies of the choir, of carved 
oak, are memorials of the Bev. J. 
Phillips, a former i^ector. To the 
S. of the altar are sedilia and a 
piscina ; and on each side the 
chancel are stalls for the offi- 
ciating priests of the adjoining 
chapel of St. John. This is N. of 
the choir, and is entered from the 
transept by a carved screen. It con- 
tains some old glass in rather a frag- 
mentary condition, and the tombs of 
Sir John Brydgeman, chief justice 
of Qiediire, and his wife. He was 
the last President but one of the 
Court of the Marches. They are 
conjectured to have been the work 
of J^aneUi, who was much employed 
in England during the reign of 
Charles I. The S. chapel also con- 
tains a little antique glass, repre- 
senting a genealogical history of the 
Prophets. In the N. transept is a 
fine organ by Schioeiaer, and in the 
S. transept is a recmnbent monument 
to Dame Mary Eyre, wife of Lord 
Eyre, President of the Marches. 
The W. seven-light window (by 
WiUement) is modem, and is filled 
with mediteval figures of persons 
connected with the history of Lud- 
low, such as Richard, Duke of York ; 
Edward IV.; Arthur, Prince of 
Wales ; Montgomerie, Fitzwarine, 
Joce de Dinan, &c. The colouring 
of the dresses is particularly rich. 
Notice the curious manner in which 
the W. doorway interrupts the 
window. 

The ch.-yd., which is supported on 
the N. by a portion of the old wall, 
is beautiftilly kept and planted, and 
commands a noble view up the vales 
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of the Corve and Onny, with the 
Titierstone and Brown Clee Hfllja 
on the E. Within its precincts is a 
fine old timbered JiouHf of tiie date 
of the 17th centy., as testified hy 
the inscription on it of **a.d. 1616, 
Thomas Kaye." It is the official 
residence of the Reader, who, how- 
ever, does not occupy it. On the 
opposite side is the Hosier Alms- 
house, for old widows and widowers, 
erected in 1486. 

The Lane Asylum is another tim- 
bered honse, date 1672. It was built 
from moneys left by the Ludford 
family, and is still kept up partly 
from this fund and putly by snl>- 
scription. 

A coach-house near the castle was 
formerly the chancel of an old chapel, 
known as the College, and still con- 
tains moulded ribs of the date of the 
12th ccnty. The Grammar ScJiool is 
the old^ in the county, and was 
founded by the Palmer's Guild, to 
whom the town owes the church and 
other charities. The charter of this 
guild was given bv Edward I. ; but 
when it was dissolved in the reign 
of Edward VI., all its charities were 
given to the town and vested in 
the corporation. Amongst other old 
buildings, is the Bull Ion, containing 
some good panelling ; also the 
Feathers Hotel, a quaint, old- 
fashioned hostelry. Of the 7 gates 
by which Ludlow was formerly en- 
tered, only one is left, about half- 
way down Broad-st., on the road to 
Ludford. At the top of Broad-st. 
is the CrosSf a building now appro- 
priated to a free school. Ludlow 
also contained an establishment for 
Austin friars, 1282, and one for 
Carmelite fViars. 

The Museum, adjoining the As- 
sembly Rooms, is remarkably inte- 
resting, and contains an unusually fine 
collection of fossils, principally of the 
Silurian rocks in the neighbourhood, 
which have been thoroughly investi- 
gated by the local geologista fuid 



the Woolhope Natural History So- 
ciety. The visitor will find very good 
specimens of Old Red fishes, inclnd- 
ingPteraspisandEurypterus. Thcro 
are also some antiquities from Uri- 
conium, and some MBS. belonging 
to the old Ludlow guilds of the 
Hammermen and Stitchers* Com- 
panies, with the money-boxes in 
which their contributions were placed. 
Amongst the natives of Ludlow waa 
Mr. Thomas Johnes, of Hafod, who 
flourished in the last centy., and 
was the translator of Froissart^a 
* Chronicles.' 

Immediately across the river Teme, 
which here separates Shropshire 
from a small nook and comer nf 
Herefordshire, is the House of Lnd- 
ford, the old-&8hioned seat of the 
Cbarltons (Mrs. Tarratt), which 
formed part of the Hospital of St John 
in the 13th centy., founded by a bur- 
gess of Ludlow named Peter Under- 
good. It was granted to the Earl of 
Warwick, of whom it was purchased 
bv Mr. For, M.P., Secretary to the 
dounoil of the Marches, and by hia 
family sold, in 1667, to the Cbarl- 
tons, a branch of the family of Apley 
Castle, near Wellington. Of this 
ancient family were Sir Robert Charl- 
ton, who suffered much bv his loyalty 
to Charles L; Sir Job Charlton, 
Speaker in 1685 and a Judge of 
the Common Pleas, who entertoined 
James II. here in groat state in 
1687, and was by that monarch 
created a baronet, a title which 
became extinct in 1784. Sir Job 
founded a hospital here in 1672 for 
poor persona The c^. contains hia 
effigy, reclining in his judicial 
robes; and there are other notice- 
able tablets. The hrid^ which 
connects the two counties is verr 
ancient, and is mentioned by Leland. 
** There be three fayre arches in ihia 
bridge over Teme, and a pretty 
chapel upon it of St Catherwe. It 
is about a hundred years since this 
bridge was built; men passed afore 
by a ford a little beneath." 
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The geology of the Ludlow dis- 
trict is especially interesting, but it 
will be sufficient here to direct the 
attention to the salient points, of 
which detaila are given in the Intro- 
duction (page viii). 

At Ludlord are displayed "the 
upper beds, fonning the downward 
passage from the Old Red system; 
yellowish sandstones, of a very fine 
giain and slightly micaceous. The 
central part of the stratum is a 
battered mass of scales, ichthyodoru- 
lites, jaws, teeth, and coprolites of 
fishes. These, together with a few 
smaller testacea, are united by a 
gingerbread coloured cement, Many 
of the imbedded fragments are of a 
jet-black polish, others of a deep 
mahogany hue." — Siluria, 

Tlie cUSa on the W. side of the 
Teme are remarkably fine and pre- 
cipitous, the ground on the summit 
of Whitecliffe being laid out with 
pleasant walks and seats. 

Bathoays. — ^To Hereford, 23 m.; 
Church Stretton, 15 m.; Shrews- 
bury, 28 m. 

-Wrfaiwcs.— Bewdley, 18 J m.; Ten- 
bury 10 m. (by Wooferton) ; C^yn- 
ham, 3 m. ; Whitton, 5^ m. ; Cflee 
Hills, 6 m. ; Bitterley, 4 m. ; Lud- 
ford, 4 'Bi-l Downton, 5 m, ; Leint- 
wardine, 8 m. ; Clungunford, 9 m. ; 
Wigmore, 8 m. ; Stokesay Castle, 6 m. 

Ezeunions. — o. To Wigmore, re- 
turning by Oroft Ambrey and 
Bichard's Castle. /3. To Downton 
and Leintwardine. 7. By Onibury 
to Stokesay, by rail (RtA. 1). S. By 
Bitterley to Clee HiUs, returning by 
Caynham (Rte. 3). c. To Tenbury 
by rail (Wooferton Junct.), (Bte. 2). 

a. The greatest portion of this ex- 
cursion lies in Herefordshire. Cross 
the Teme to Ludford, and turn to 
the'rt., up the Whitecliff Boad, which 
ascends ^the beautiful hill of ifary 
KnaU, or St. Mary's Knoll, because 
a derotioDal figure^ of the Virgin 



stood near here for the benefit of 
travellers. The first portion may bo 
shortened by going through the park 
along the clifis. At the summit of 
Mary Knoll, the road descends into 
the valley between Bringewood Chase 
on ri, and Yinnals Hill on 1. : the 
latter a very beautiful eminence, 
ornamented with a profusion of 
timber. There is a splendid view 
from the top. 

4^ m. At Aston are some tumuli. 
The c^. is a good specimen of Anglo- 
Norm. ; the round arch, separating 
nave and chancel, and the tympanum 
are ornamented. 

5 m. Elton, and Elton HaU (Mrs. 
Salwey). The ch. has a lion and 
unicorn of Elizabethan date. 

1} m. to rt. is Bum'ngtan on the 
Teme, where the geologist will find 
beautiful specimens of Calymene 
Blumenbachii. The ch. contains 
some cast iron tablets to the Knight 
.family. 

6f m. LeinthaU Starhes. Kotice 
here the fine old yew-trees in ch-yd. 
The largest measures 20} ft. at 5 ft. 
from the ground. Tradition states 
that the bell of Leinthall ch. was 
formerly hung on one of the branches. 

8 m. Wigmore^ a decayed town, 
once Uie abode of the warlike Morti- 
mers. The castle of this family, which 
occupies such a distinguished place in 
the annals of English history, and 
which ultimately obtained the Crown 
in the person of Edward IV., is now 
a complete ruin at the end of the 
village ; but the remains are sufBcicnt 
to show the strength and importance 
of this once princely residence. The 
outward wall is the most perfect, 
though of thisa very considerable part 
is destroyed. Within the area, on a 
high artificial hill, are the remains of 
the keep, chiefly consisting of massive 
fragments overlooking the countrjr to 
the N. and E. When the original 
fortress was founded is unknown; 
but there was certainly a castle here 
before the time of Edward the Elder, 
who 18 recorded to have repaired 
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Wigmore. '^It is impoBsible to con- 
template the massive ruins of Wig- 
more Cabtle, sitaate on a hill in an 
amphitheatre of mountains, whence 
its owner could survey his vast es- 
tates, from his square palace with 
4 comer towers, on a keep at the 
S.W. comer of his double-trenched 
outworks, without reflecting on the 
instabQity of the grandeur of a family 
whose ambition and intrigues made 
more than one English monarch un- 
easy on his throne ; yet not a memo- 
rial remains of their sepulture." — 
Camden. 

Their immense estates continued 
part of the Royal domain until the 
17th centy., when Wigmore and a 
large tract of the surrounding 
country was granted to the Harleys, 
of whom the Lord Treasurer, on his 
elevation to the peerage, was created 
Earl of Oxford, Earl Mortimer, and 
Baron Harley of Wigmore. 

The churdi^ formerly attached to 
the wealthy abbey, founded 1179 for 
monks of the order of St. Austin, is 
a rude Romanesque buildinj?, with 
Dec. additions, standing on the ])iu- 
nacle of a hill, close to a precipice, 
whose chasms are filled by large 
trees. It exhibits some herring-bone 
masonry and has a good Dec. roof, 
with curious stall wood-work inside. 

Should the tourist wish, he can 
proceed to the Hopton Heath Stat, of 
the Central Wales Rly., passing 
through Leintwardinc, and 2 m. to 
the N. of Wi<;more Oastle, and the 
remains of Wigmore Abbey and 
Grange, the latter having been the 
old bam of the monastery. 

2* m. to the S.E. of Wipiore, 
overlooking the village of Lcinthall 
Earl's, is the escarpment and ancient 
British fortress of Croft Ambrey, of 
an elliptical form, with a double 
ditch and rampart, and named after 
Ambrosius, a celebrated Britisli hero. 
** The magnificent foi-tresses of Croft 
Ambrey and Waplcy, scarcely 7 m. 
asunder, aro undoubtedly British 



erections. These are the most south- 
em of Caractacus' interior line of 
camps, which commences in the N. 
at U^n Dmas."— ^. Ant. On the 
southern slopes of the Ambrey is 
Croft Catth' the beautiful residence 
of the Rev. W. Kevill Davies, and 
the seat of the ancient family of 
Croft from the days of Edward the 
Confessor to the reign of George HI., 
when it was sold by Sir H. Croft to 
Mr. Johnes, who made this pic- 
turesque spot his residence before he 
lavished his wealth on Hafod. Sir 
John Croft, who married a daughter 
of Owain Olyndwr, — Sir Jaa Croft, a 
distinguished soldier in the reigns of 
Mary and Elizabeth* condemned for 
a participation in Wyatt's rebellion, 
but pardoned by Elizabeth and after- 
wards entrusted by her with very 
important offices, — and Herbert Crofl, 
Bishop of Hereford 166 1 -91, wereeach 
proprietors of this estate. 

The park is celebrated for its beau- 
tiful timber, and from its higher ele- 
vations commands most extensive 
views. 

About 2\ m. from Croft Ambrey 
the high road from Leominster to 
Ludlow is joined at Orleton, 5 ol. 
from Ludlow. This was the birth- 
place of Adam de Orleton, Bishop of 
Hereford 1317-27, one of the most 
active agents of the baions in their 
wars against Edward II. When ap- 
plication was made to him by the 
governors of Berkeley in reference to 
the murder of the king, he is said to 
have retumed this oracular reply : — 



** EdvHidem ooddere noUte timere bonum ( 

Having gained the favour of Ed- 
ward UI. so far as to be employed as 
ambassador to France, he was trans- 
lated to Winchester diocese, where 
he died 1345. Thomas Blount, 
author of * Jocular Tenures,' a * Law 
Dictionary,' and other works, was a 
native of this parish, and died here 
1679. Hi9 descendants still possess 
his estates. From Orleton the tourist 
may proceed to Woofebton Jr^c. 
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Siat^ and by rail to Ludlow, or else 
proceed by road 1^ m. to Richard^s 
Cattle, where the county of Salop is 
re-entered, 

1 m. to the L, in a pretty dingle 
under the Ylgnals, are the ruins of 
the GatiUj erected in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, probably by 
Bichard Scroope or Scrape. Some 
part of the keep and walls still re- 
main, yet so concealed by the luxu- 
riant wood about them as scarcely to 
be discoyered until they ore nearly 
approached. Upon the eminence 
near the castle a body of Royalists, 
under Sir T. Bundesford^ was de* 
feated in 1645 by an inferior force, 
commanded by GoL Birch. 

Underneath the castle is a Bone- 
teeiL *' Beneath this castle, Nature, 
which nowhere disporteth itself more 
in stirring wonders than in waters, 
hath brought forth a pretty well, 
which is always full of little fish- 
bones, or as some think of small frog- 
bones, although they be from time to 
time drawn quite out of it whence it 
is called Bonewell." — Carnden, 

Drayton also notices it : — 

** With strange and sundry tales 
Of all their wondrous XhiniiB : and not the least 

of Wales 
Of that prodigious spring (his wondering as 

bepftSt^ 
Thai litUe flshea hones oootlnually doth cast" 

—7th Book. 

This phenomenon is explained by 
Sir B. Murchison. ** It results from 
the usual sloping position of the Lud- 
low Bocks, whicii, whilst it desic- 
cates the higher parts of the ridges, 
tends to produce natural springs near 
the foot of these inclined planes, 
wherever the strata are affected bv 
faults near the junction of the rock 
and old red sandstone. The faults, 
however, act here particularly as 
dams to the water, and occasion 
springs." 

The churchf a fine old stracture 
adjcnning the castle, has some beau- 
tiful painted glass. 

Immediately under the crest of the 
Vignals is May Park, a richly- 



wooded valley of 1500 acres, rendered 
memorable as the scene of Milton's 
' Gomus,' where the Earl of Bridge- 
water s children were benighted as 
they were on their way — 

*« to attend their Iktber'jB state 
And new entrusted sceptre." 

The small stream which runs through 
it is called the *' Sunny Gutter," 
where — 

'< Fairies at bottom trip 
By dimpled brook and fountain trinL** 

The pedestrian should not omit 
asceoding the Vignals, or YignoUes, 
from the summit of which the pano- 
ramic view is very extensive, em- 
bracing most of the Shropshire and 
Badnorshire hills. 

1 m. from Bichard's Castle (on rt.) 
is Moor Park (J. Salwey, i^.)* P^i"- 
chased from the Lyttletons m 1650, 
by Bichard Salwey, a Major in the 
Parliamentary army, ambassador to 
Constantinople 1G54, and M.P. from 
1650-60, with whose descendants it 
still continues. {Handbook for Here- 
fordshire.) 

From hence it is 2 m. to Ludlow. 

p. To Downton and Leintwardine 
the Wigmore road is followed over 
Mary Knoll to within 1 m. of Aston ; 
then turn to the rt. over Burrington 
Common and cross the Teme at Bow 
Bridge to the village of Doumton, 
beautifully situated on the 1. bank 
of the Teme, which here serpen- 
tines through a most picturesque 
glen. There is a camp immediately 
opposite the bridge. 

About 1} m. higher up the 
glen, and 6 m. from Ludlow, is 
Dovmion Castle (A. B. Boughton 
Knight, Esq., erected 1774-8 by the 
celebrated scholar, Bichard Pa3m8 
Knight, and subsequently the seat 
of his brother, Andrew Knight, to 
whom the horticulture of England 
is so largely indebted. The castlo 
stands on an elevated -bank, sur- 
rounded by an extensive amphi- 
theatre of wood, admitting occasional 
peeps over a varied and beautiful 
country. The building is composed of 

B 3 
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a micaceous sandstone, raised on the 
estate, and is ornamented with Gothic 
towers and battlements without, and 
with Grecian ceilings, colours, and 
entablatures within — a singularity of 
formation which entailed much se- 
vere criticism on the tante of the 
classic owner. In a subsequent pub- 
lication, *An Analytical Enquiry 
into the Principles of Taste, he 
observed, *'■ that though his example 
had not been much followed, he had 
every reason to congratulate himself 
upon the success of the experiment, 
he having at once the advantage of a 
picturesque object and of an elegant 
and convenient building, though less 

Eerfect in both respects than if he 
ad executed it at a maturer age. 
It has, moreover, the advantage of 
receiving alterations and additions in 
almost every direction, without any 
injury to its genuine and original 
character." The castle has oecn 
somewhat altered by the present 
owner, who has substituted stone 
mullions for the sash windows. The 
interior is fitted up with great taste, 
and there is a well-selected gallery 
of pictures, by eminent masters, the 
most important of which are : — 

The Cradle Picture (from the 
Orleans Gallery). — Rembrandt The 
Assassin, or Bembrandt's Cook. — 
Bevfibrandt The Holy Family. — 
Hembrandt, A Horse. — Vandyck, 
Bog and Cat. Cock and Hen.— Both 
by Snyders, Head of Grotius. — 
Huhens* Three Landscapes. — A. and 
P. Wouvermana, Ruth and Boaz. — 
2Vnter«. Woman Spinning. — G.Dow. 
Landscape with Sunset, and Cattle. 
Drinking. — A. Pynaker. Rape of 
the Sabines. — Elsneimer, Landscape. 
—Titian. Diana visiting the Tomb 
of Endymion. — Titian. Portrait of 
a Lady of the Malapieri Family. — 
Oiorgone. Portrait of Cardinal Ber- 
nardo di Divitio. — JRaphcui. Adora- 
tion of Shepherds.— ul Mardegna. 
Time admoni^ing Beauty. — Dotneni" 
chino. Landscape. — Claude. Portrait 
of GiaterdAn Honk — SpagnoUtto, 



The course of the Teme through 
the grounds, a length of 3 m., is sur- 
passed in tiie beauty and wildncra 
of its scenery by very few villages 
in England. 

* The besl approtdi to evW beanteoiu scsene 
Is ^hen It's least expected or foreseoi ; 
Where nought occurs to anticipate Buipritt 
Or bring tiie landscape piecemeal to tlie 
eyea."— iJ. P. Knight. 

The rustle bridge at the Hay 
Mill has almost a Swiss character. 
On the banks of the Teme, below 
the castle, are the remains of an iron 
forge, from which large fortunes were 
derived by the grandfather of Mr. 
Pa^e Knight and his partner Mr. 
Waiker. The ore was in those days 
conveyed by horses and mules from 
Staffordshire to be smelted in the 
timber-abounding district of Down- 
ton. 

From hence the tourist may either 
follow the road to Ludlow by Oakley 
Park and Bromfield, or proceed to 
Hopton Heath Stai., passing through 
2^ m. Leintfcardine, a well-built vil- 
lage, pleasantly situated at the junc- 
tion of the Teme with the Clun. The 
Red Lion is a comfortable Inn, much 
praised by anglers who frequent this 
spot for trout and grayling fishing. 
Tickets for the preserved waters are 
obtained from the landlord of the 
inn, on payment of a small fee, which 
goes to the club fund. 

The Perp. churchy restored in 
1865, is a handsome building, 
consistiug of a lofty nave, witii 
clerestory, aisles, chancel, and good 
sedilia. The steeple is over the S. 
porch. The font is of earlier date. 
In the chancel is a monument to 
Gen. Sir B. Tarleton, M.P. for liver^ 
pool, 1790-1812. The reiedos iras 
much admired by Mr. Blore. 

From Ludlow the riy. conttnnes 
its course, in a N.W. direction, up 
the vale of the Teme for a short dis- 
tance, and then up that of the Onny. 
A mineral branch to Clee Hill is 
given off on the rt. immediately after 
leaving the station, and the Conre is 
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crossed dose to its junction with the 
Teme. 

26 m. (from Hereford) is Bromfield 
Stat, the Ladlow race-course l>eing 
hard hy on rt The village is to the 
L, and contains an interesting ck. 
belonging to the ancient Priory of 
Bramfidd. It consists of £. Eng. 
nave with N. aisle, and a tower at 
the W. end of the aisle, its lower por- 
tion formiDg a porch. At the E. and 
N. of the chancel are two large plain 
Norman blocked arches, showing ap- 
parently that the ch. was once cruci- 
form. On the 8. side of the cb. are 
some domestic building probably 
remnants of a house built out of the 
conventual erection. There is also 
an arched gateway remaining. Brom- 
field was a Benedictine monastery, 
fomided early in the 12th cent, and 
was annexed to the Abbey of St 
Peter's, at Gloucester, in 1155. Close 
to the village is 

Oakley Fark (Baron Windsor, 
whoBo father's &mily has been seated 
here since the reign of Henry 
n.). In the interior of the house, 
which is beautifully situated, over- 
looking the Teme, is a gallery, sup- 
porting an entablature, the frieze of 
which is taken from the Phygalian 
marbles discovered by Mr. Gockerell. 
The park is splendidly wooded, and 
contains some oaks known as "t4 
Druidical Oaks." There is also much 
fine ornamental timber, including 
Spanish chesnut, silver spruce firs, 
PinuB cembra, P. Dauglasii, WeUing- 
Umia giganiea^ &c. 

Nearly 1 m. rt of the stat, on the 
border of the Corve, is Staunton Lacey, 
Hie di. is cruciform, and is supposed 
to be earlier than the Gonf^uest. In 
the nave and N. transept is Boman- 
esque work, marked by pilaster 
steps — and the chancel is E. Eng. 
" Here are some very important Dec. 
alterations. From the lantern arches 
being of that date, while the upper 
port of the tower is E. Eng., we 
may infer that the upper port was 



an addition to theBomanesqne struc- 
ture, and that it was afterwards 
underpinned and the Dec arches 
inserted. At the same time a 8. 
aisle was added to the nave, and 
other alterations made in detail." — • 
Carnb. Arch. Joum, The ch. has 
been restored, and possesses a hand- 
some reredos, a pulpit of Caen stone, 
and a stained-glass window by 
Evam. 

28 m. At Onibury Stat, the dale 
becomes contracted and very prettily 
wooded to 

31 m. Graven Abub Jm^c, where 
the Central Wales, the Bishops 
Gastle, and the Wenlock rlys. jom 
the main line (Rte. 6). On the hill 
to the 1. is Sibdon Cakle, the seat of 
J. Baxter, Esq. The antiquary 
must retrace his steps for l| m. 
to the fine old castle of Stokesay, 
which is a striking object on the 
rt. of tiie riy. This is one of 
the finest examples in England 
of a castellated mansion of the 
13th cent. — a record existing, in 1291, 
of " permission given to Lawrence de 
Ludlow to crenellate his castle of 
Stokesay.'* The courtyard is of an 
irregularly oblong form, and once 
contained a covered well, now de-^ 
stroyed. On the W. side, opposite 
the fine old timber gate-tower, is the 
house, the tower at the 8. end of 
which is connected by a passage 
with the centre of the main building, 
formed by the hall. The tower 
is an irregular polygon of three 
stories, lighted by lancet windows, 
and surmounted by a battlemented 
parapet. In the lower story the 
openings of the windows are placed 
obliquely, so as to prevent the assail- 
ants shooting their arrows inside. 
The hall is 51 ft. by 31 ft., and 
lighted on the W. by four largo 
windows looking over the moat. 
It has a fine open-work timber 
roof, resting on large upright 
stone corbels with E. E. mouldings. 
[At the 8. end a equare trefoU* 
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headed doorway leads to the lower 
apartments of this wing. The prin- 
cipal apartment, which is over the 
cellar and in the N. wing, has a 
good 16th-centy. fireplace, and is 
lighted hy a large window corre- 
sponding to one in the haJl. Ad- 
joining the hall is the cellar, from 
which a tower with very thick walls 
projects over the moat There is a 
fine gate-tower of timber, the upper 
story projecting over the lower, and 
adorned with rather grotesque carv- 
ings. The tower and hall are partly 
in ruins and partly used for £Eurm 
offices. From the nature of the 
buUdings and the position, Stokesay 
was evidently not intended for an 
offensive fortress, but merely for a 
strong, domestic residence. The 
history of Stokesay is not very im- 
portant. From the De Ludlows it 
came into the possession of the Ver- 
nons of Haddon Hall, and then to the 
Karls of Craven. During the Civil 
War itwasgarrisonedforthe king, but 
surrendered to the Parliamentarians 
after a short siege. On the brow of 
the wooded hill to the E. is a large 
rectangular earthwork, known as 
Norton Camp. There are also traces 
of defensive works on the other side 
the valley at Yeo or View Edge, 

Craven Arms, now an important 
railway junction, is a roadside 
inn, placea at the junction of the 
Shrewsbury, Ludlow, and Knighton 
roads. It is, however, a convenient 
halting-place for the geologist, or the 
tourist, who wishes to explore Corve- 
dale, Apedale, or the scenery of 
Wenlock Edge. The botanist will 
find in this neighbourhood Lathrssa 
squamaria (Norton Camp), Myrrhis 
odorata (Stokesay), EpipactU grandi- 
fiora, Paris quadrifoUa., Polygonum 
viviparum, Astrantia major (Stoke 
Wood). 

At the village of Wistanstow, a 
little further on, the branch to 
Much Wenlock is given off on rt. 



TRte. 6). WistoMtow Hall (W. 
PhUlips, Esq.). 

At 35i m. MarshbrooU SiaL, the 
valley begins to close in again. 

On rt., 1 m., is Acton Scott Ch, 
and HaU (Mrs. Stackhouse Acton). 

The wooded banks on each side the 
rly. soon give place to a more open 
valley bounded by lofty hills, the 
culminating points of wluch are seen 
to great advantage at 

88 m. Church StretUm Stat. {SoUl : 
ChurchStretton,good). This is a most 
picturesque little spot, lying directly 
under and on the slopes of the steep 
sides of the Longmyndj which, with 
its deep gullies and cross valleys, 
forms the most important range of 
mountains in Shropshire, rising to 
the height of from 1400 to 1600 ft. 
Immediately opposite are the hills 
of Bagleth, Hope Bowdler, Caer 
Caradoc, and the Lawley, aU. nearly 
as high, but more broken in their 
outline. These chains of eminences 
afford to the lover of scenery ample 
reasons for making Church Stretton 
his head-quarters — though it is prin- 
cipally to the geologist that the 
neighbourhood is so deeply interest- 
ing. Speaking of the Longmynd, 
Sir Roderick Murchison says, ^* This 
semi-mountainous mass is found to 
be composed of the most ancient 
recognizable sediments of the Brit- 
ish Isles. Hanging from N.N.E. to 
S.S.W., they stand boldly out from be- 
neath the sturrounding Silurian depo- 
sits, of which they form the mineral 
axis. The lowest strata of the Long- 
mynd, or those forming the base 
of their eastern escarpment, range 
along the western side of the Stret- 
ton valley. The whole of the series 
can be well observed, together with 
the order of superposition, along the 
banks of the small brook which 
descends by the Carding -mill to 
Church Stretton, and in other 
parallel transverse gullies. Quartz 
veins occur here and there — but, 
on the whole, these strata consx^it 
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of Bandstone rock, both schistoee 
and gritty, and often finely lami- 
nated, in which the lines of deposit, 
and even the rippled surfaoes of the 
beds, are distinctly visible — the mass 
being scarcely aftected by any slaty 
dearage." 

For many years the beds of the 
Longmynd were belieyed to be 
utterly nnfossiliferons, but Mr. Sal- 
ter eventually found in them traces 
of fuci, some annelid or worm-tubes, 
and a portion of a trilobite, named 
Palieopyge. On the west flanks of 
the Longmynd, which extends into 
Montgomeryshire, is a very sym- 
metrical ascending order of strata 
from the Cambrian rocks into those 
of the Lower Silurian; but on the 
£. or Church Stretton side there 
is a great fault estimated by Pro- 
fessor Kamsay at not less than 
2000 ft., the place of the intervening 
strata being taken by igneous rocks. 
We find, therefore, that the Caradoc 
range, as it is called, consists of 
igneous and altered rocks, for the 
eruption, having taken place after 
the deposition of the sediments, has 
altered the schists into clay slates, 
and the sandstones into quartz rock. 
The only portion which has escaped 
the efiects of this fault, is a small 
patch of Upper Silurian, or Wenlock 
limestone, that occurs at Botville, 
a little higher-up the valley, and is 
curiously wedged between the Cam- 
brian rocks of the Longmynd and 
those of the Caradoc group. The 
^dews from the summit of the Cara- 
doc hills are very charming, ranging 
to the £. over the Wenlock Eidge 
and the intervening valley of Ape- 
dale. To the N. me rounded boss 
of the Wrekin rises grandly up, and 
westward the view is bounded by 
the Longmynd range. This range 
sJbo funuahes numbers of beautiful 
excursions, and particularly one to 
the village of RaUinghopey between 
5 and 6 m. distant, the road lying 
up the gully known as the Devil s 
Mouth and then crossing the top of 



the hill at the Fortway. This was 
an ancient British track leading from 
Castle Hill, near Lebotwood, to 
Billing's HiU, an entrenchment near 
Bishop's Castle. ** A perambulation 
of this part of the forest, made in 
1278, relating especially to Lydbury 
North, speaks of the king's high- 
way on * Longemunde,' which, no 
doubt, means the Portway.** — 
Wright. Although the Longmynd 
range does not offer any very ardu- 
ous task to the ordinary moun- 
taineer, it has a reputation for being 
somewhat dangerous at times in 
consequence of fogs and the preci- 
pitous character oi the passes. ** The 
last fair in the year held at Church 
Stretton is popularly distinguished 
by the rather significant name 
of * Dead Man's Fair/ on account, 
it is said, of the number of men 
who„ after attending it, have 
perished in the attempt to return 
home over the hills in the dark 
nights of early winter." In 1865, 
the Bev. D. Carr, of BatUnghope, 
nearly lost his life in a snowstorm, 
having been 24 hours on the hill. 
There are numerous camps and 
eekrthworks in the neighbourhood. 
They are to be found on the summit 
of Caer Caradoc, where are very 
perfect ditches 5 to 6 ft. deep ; at 
jBrockhurst, 1 m. below Church 
Stretton, and at Bodhury Ring, on 
the shoulder of the hill above — the 
latter a fortified British station, 47 
paces from W. to E., and 95 paces 
from K. to S. The CasOe Ring, 
above Ratlinghope, is oval, and 
encircled by one ditch only, the 
general height of the vallum being 
about 10 ft. The Watling St. also 
runs up the valley in its course from 
Kenchester (Magna) to Wroxeter 
(Vr-iconium). The name of Stret- 
ton betokens its proximity. Church 
Stretton itself is a straggling little 
place, with the cA., an old square- 
towered building, in the centre. It 
is cruciform, with an image of St. 
Lawrence in the E. angle of the 
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tower. The doorway is of Norm. date. 
In the interior is a carved oak figure 
of Christ and an E. window : sub- 
jects, St. Stephen, St. Peter, and St. 
John. The grounds and gardens of 
the Rectory are charmingly wooded, 
and abound in beautiful walks on 
the slopes of the hill. At Church 
Stretton was bom Dr. Roger Main- 
wariiijo;, chaplain to Charles I. and 
Bp. of St. David's. It is a charm- 
ing walk of 2 m. to Hope Bawdier, 
the ch. of which has been well re- 
stored ; to AU Stretton^ about 2 m. 
K., situated at the entrance to one 
of the gullies or •* gutters ; " or to 
Horderley, at the S.W. end of the 
Longmynd, where tho scenery is 
most picturesque. 

Distances. — Shrewsbury, 13 m.; 
Hereford, 38; Craven Arms, 7; 
Stokcsay, 8 ; Ratlinghope, 6 ; Hope 
Bowdler, 2 ; Cardington, 4. 

At Church Stretton the watershed 
is crossed, and the stream runs N. 

At 41J m. LebotiDood 8tat.y oc- 
casional glimpses of a deserted coal- 
pit show that the tourist is traversing 
the Shrewsbury coal-field. (Jwfro- 
ductiotif p. viii.) Near Lebotwood 
is the Ccutle BiU, believed by Mr. 
Hartshorno to have been an explo- 
ratory mound. It is 40 ft. above 
the plain, and 265 ft. in length. It 
was connected by the Porlway with 
Billing's Hill, near Bishop's Castle. 

[1 m. from Lelwtwood, on rt., is 
lA)ngnor HaU (Col. Corbett), and 
5 m, to E. of that is Acion BumeU, 
the seat of Sir C. F. fcJmythe, Bart., 
whoso ancestry have held it from 
Charles II.'s time, when Sir Edward 
Smythe, Ent., of Durham, married 
the heiress of Sir Richard Lee, of 
Acton Bumell. The house is a fine 
Grecian building of white stone, 
overlooking a beautifully wooded 
park and the distant hills of the 
Lawley and the Wrekin. Near the 
house* are tho ruins of tho ancient 
cattle of Acton Bumell, of the date 



of the latter part of the 13th oenty., 
with geometrical tracery in &q 
windows and mouldings of some- 
what later Dec. style. Mr. Parker 
Eoints out the great resemblance 
etween Acton BumeU and the 
Bishop's Palace at Wells, both by 
the same builder. In shape it is a 
parallelogmm, having a small square 
tower at each angle. The Walls are 
very thick, and on the W. are 
lighted by small square windows. 
On the N. side is the hall, occu- 
pying an upper story, and lighted 
by thi'ee large transomed windows. 
The upper part of the S. side has 
been roofed over for a bam, but, in 
Mr. Parker^s opinion, the private 
chapel would have stood here. The 
principal frent and entrance are on 
the E. "Here it was that, when 
King Edward I. held his Par- 
liament in 1283, tho nobles were 
assembled, while the Commons sat 
in a large bam hard by. Tho 
memory of this event still lives 
in the statutes passed here, pro- 
perly called ^Statutum de Mcr- 
catoribus,* but more particularly 
known as the Statute of Acton Bur- 
neU. It provided that debtors in 
London, York, and Bristol, should 
appear before the different Mayors 
and agree upon a certain day of 
payment, otherwise an execution 
might be issued against their goods." 
—Burke. Only a couple of gables 
are left of the old Parliament House, 
which must have been the scene of 
the gathering, as the castle was not 
commenced until the year after. 

The founder of the castle and 
estate was Sir Robert Bumell, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
ChanceUor of England, 1292. From 
his experience as a diplomatist^ he 
was much employed by Edward I. 
(whose tutor he formerly was) in 
the affairs of the Welsh Marches. 
The family of the Bumells seems to 
have died out in the 15th centy., and 
the property came to the Lovells, 
by one of whom it was forfeited on 
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aoooimt of his loyalty to Richard ni. 
It then fell to the Crown, and was 
granted by Henry YIII. to the Earl 
of Snrrey, of Flodden renown. In 
the eh^ which adjoins the honse, is 
a brass and effigy to Nicholas de 
Handlo, who assumed the name and 
married the heiress of the BumeUs 
in 1360. About 1} m. W. of Acton 
Bumell is the Tillage of FrodeUey, 
which possesses one of the oldest 
pariah registers in Shropshire, com- 
mencing March 25, 1547. Frodesley 
Hall is an Elizabethan building, 
dated 1594. The late Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, of Mooltan celebrity, was 
bom at the Bectory. 

From Acton Bumell the visitor 
may join the Severn Valley Ely. at 
Ckmnd SUiL, 4 m. distant. 

2 m. to the X. of Acton Bumell is 
PiM/ord viUage, which derives its 
name from a natural bituminous 
spring. Marmaduke Kawdon of 
lorke, in his tour (17th centy.\ 
mentions it. ** Thir is in this well 
four little hooles, about halfe a yard 
diep, oat of which comes little lumps 
of pitch, but that which is att the 
tope of the well is softish, and 
swimes upon the water lilce tarr, but 
being slomd together itt incorpo- 
rates and is knead together luce 
soft wax and becomes hard. Of this 
pitch they brought some home with 
them, whieh the inhabitants say is 
more medicinall then other pitch. 
In the Holy land there arc some 
springs that cast up a bitumus 
stuffe like this." The SaU is the 
reaidenee of J. Cote», £s(}., who 
acquired it by marriage with the 
heiress of the Earl of Liverpool, and 
is a very curious and picturesque 
old house of timber and plaster- 
work, built at the commencement 
of the 16th centv. by William 
Ottley, Sheriff of the county. Her 
Majesty, when Princess Victoria, 
and the Duchess of Kent, stayed 
here with the 'Eaxl of Liverpool in 
1832. The db, contains an oak figure 



of a Crusader, supposed to be the 
effigy of one of the De Pychfords. 
There is a lime-tree, which for cen- 
turies has been used as a habitation]. 
A little before reaching Dorrington 
Stat, 44 i m. on 1. of the line, is 
NeOey HaU (T. H. Hope-Edwardes, 
Esq.) The rly. now runs parallel 
witn the Gouud Brook to 46^ m. 
C(mdover ^at, 

1} m. rt. is Condover Park (M. 
Cholmondeley, Esq.), formerly the 
seat of the Owens, whose ancestor, 
Thomas Owen, a Judge of Common 
Pleas, purchased it in the reign of 
Elizabeth. He also built the house, 
a fine Elizabethan mansion, on the 
banks of the Cound Brook. The ch. 
has a N. transept with E. Norm, win- 
dows and buttrefses, and contains 
monuments to the Owen family, and 
one in particular by BoubiUiac to 
Roger Owen, 1717. 

To the 1. of the riy. is Lyth HiU, 
on the other side of which is Lyth- 
wood HaU ( — Scott, Eaq.^. From 
Shrewsbury records we find that 
Lythwood was a royal forest, Henry 
lU. having granted a charter "to 
the lessees of the Hospital of St 
Giles without Shrewsbury, that they 
have a horse-load of dried wood, out 
of his wood of Linewood, for firing." 
The present Lythwood HaU was 
built by a Mr. Biakeway with a prize 
of 20,000/. which he won in a lottery 
in the last century. But the money 
soon went, and the property had to 
change hands. On the rt. of the 
rly. is JBomer Pool^ a considerable 
sheet of water, on which grows 
Scheuchzeria paltutris, a rare plant, 
and Vaccirtium oxycoccoa. 

At CoZe^m, where the Locomotive 
Department of the Railway Company 
is maintained, a junction is formed 
with the AVelchpool and the Severn 
Valley Rly., and directly afterwards 
with the Great "Western from Wel- 
lington. The line now crosses tho 
Severn and enters tho general stat. 
of Shrewtbury, 61 m. (Rte. 8«) 
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ROUTE 2. 

TBOM LUDLOW TO BEWDLEY, BT 
WOOFERTON JUNCTION, TEN- 
BURY, AND CLEOBURY MORTIMER. 

BatX 

Prom Ludlow to Woopebton Junc. 
me Hte. 1. From hence a branch 
quits the main line, running parallel 
with the Teme River to 

3 m. Easion Court Stat, (in Here- 
fordshire). 

On rt. is the pretty ch, of LUUe 
Hereford ; it is for the most part of 
the date of Henry H., and possesses 
an Qarly Norm, font, a piscina, 
sedilia, and over the chancel arch 
remains of a fresco painting of the 
Crucifixion. There are monuments 
to the Delameres, who were great 
benefactors to the ch. Bishop 
William of Hereford ordered masses 
for the soul of Wm. Dclamere, ** pro 
donatione et libcrtate ecclesia de 
Parva Hereford." There is a most 
singular piscina by the side of the 
chancel arch near its point, which was 
evidently connected with the rood- 
loft, of which the staircase still 
exists. In the chancel is a monu- 
ment to the late Jos. Bailey, M.P. 
for the county. On 1. is Easton 
Court (Mrs. Bailey), a seat of Sir 
J. Russell Bailey, Bart., which for- 
merly belonged to the Delameres 
and then to the Danseys, from 
whom it WAS purchased in 1840. 
In the library are some arm-ohairs 
made out of the house at Leicester, 
where King Richard slept the night 
before Bosworth. In this parish, 
also, are Ledwych Farm, once be- 
longing to the family of Benbow, of 
which Admiral Benbow was a mem- 
ber ; and Bleathenvood CourLan old 
house built by Christopher Dansey, 
on his marriage with Sybil Dela- 
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mere, temp. Henry VIII. Upton 
Court was an old seat of the Kar- 
vers. The course of the Teme is 
extremely pretty here, and at Red 
Bock, a little farther on. CroBsing 
the Ledwyche, the rly. re-enteis 
Salop at 



4 m. Bur/ord Hotue, a seat of 
Lord Northwick, erected in the reign 
of George II. It has a fine, avenue 
of trees in front. This estate came 
from the Mortimers to the fiemiily of 
Cornwall, who enjoyed it under the 
designation of the Barons of Burford. 
The line ended in a daughter, who 
married Legh of High Leigh (Bte. 
19). by whom this property was 
sold to William Bowles, M.P. for 
Bewdley. The Lords of Burford 
held the land by barony, but were 
not summoned to Parliament, an ex- 
emption first claimed as a privilege, 
but afterwards lamented as a priva- 
tion. In the reign of Henry III. 
Burford was a place of so much im- 
portance as to possess a weekly mar> 
ket and an annual fair of 3 days. 

The E. Eng. Ch^ consisting of a 
nave and chancel, with rather massive 
low western tower, though it has 
experienced extensive alterations, 
possesses many points of interest. 
Here is a very perfect piscina, an 
excellent Perp. font, encaustic tiles 
du^ up from under tJie altar— and a 
nidie discovered in a similar way 
under a monument The screen 
whicli separates the organ from the 
chancel is beautifully carved, and 
came from Louvoin. On the N. wall 
of the chancel extends a most inte- 
resting triptych, executed 1588 by 
Melchior Salaboss, on the outer 
surface of wliich the Apostles are 
portrayed in 12 compartments, 
while in the centre are ftdl-slied 
paintings of Richard Oomwall and 
Janet his wife. Above is a repre- 
sentation of the heavenly host, and 
in a narrower panel imdemeath is 
the recumbent figure of Edmund 
Cornwall, the ^ Strong Baron," in 
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his shrond. He was the son' of 
Richard Cornwall, and 7 ft. 3 in. 
in height Underneath a canopy in 
the chancel is the recumbent ala* 
baster effigy of the Princess Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John of Gaunt, 
sister of Henry IV., wife of John 
Holland, Duke of Exeter, and after- 
wards of Sir J. CJomwall, Lord 
Fanhope, a professional tilter in the 
reign of Henry IV. She died 1426, 
and was originally buried with her 
husband in Whitefriars Oh., London. 
Notice the elaborate and minute 
carving of the folds of the dress. 
In the churchyard is a wheel-cross 
on octagonal base, restored by the 
parishioners in 1S67 in memory of 
Miss Rushout. Amongst the Chro- 
nicles of Burford is one of a fight 
between the parson and GreofQrey 
Young in 1292, in which the 
latter struck the parson on the head 
with a staff so that he died in 8 
weeks. For this offence Toung was 
outlawed, as he had no chattels to 
be forfeited. The Rectory is a 
charmingly picturesque (though 
modem) house near the ch. In me 
neighbourhood of Burford are Ncuh 
Court (G. Pardoe, Esq.), Stoke Hotue 
(P. Williams, Esq.), and Ccwt-a^ 
SiU (Col. Hill), 

5} m. Tenbury Stat, (in Wor- 
cestershire). Tenbury (Pop. 1890; 
Hotd, Swan ; exceedingly good) 
derives its name from the river 
which divides Salop from Worcester- 
shire, and is here crossed by a neat 
bridge of 6 arches. The town, which 
possesses one or two old houses, 
such as the Royal Oak, consists of 2 
streets crossing each at rt angles, 
and has a Spa, Com Exchange, 
Workhouse, a Butter cross and a 
eh. within its limits. The tower 
and chancel are the only remains of 
the ancient ch. erected in the llth 
centy. The nave was destroyed in 
November, 1770, by the overflowing 
of the Teme, which surrounds the 
ch.-yd. This injury was occasioned 



by digging a grave near the foot of 
a pillar supporting the roof between 
the nave and S. aisle, when the 
water percolating through, under- 
mined the column, and threw down 
that portion of the edifice. The 
church, which consists of nave, aisles, 
chancel, and west tower, has been 
carefully restored, and presents 
several objects of interest. The £. 
window of 5 lights and 2 single 
lights in the chancel are memorial 
windows of stained glass. The 
aisles are separated from the nave 
by 8 arches with clustered columns. 
A curious monument is preserved 
here— the effigy of a knight only 
80 inches long, clad in chain mail, 
with a surcoat and sword, and his 
legs crossed. It is on a raised tomb 
3 ft. in length, within a canopy 8 ft: 
high, and is ascribed to Sir John 
Sturmy, who joined the Crusaders 
under Richard I. At the E. end 
of the S. aisle are 2 life-size recum- 
bent figures of Thomas Acton, Esq., 
and his wife, on a richly carved 
base, erected in 1584. He is repre- 
sented with his feet resting on 
a boar. The advowson of Ten- 
bury belonged to the monastery 
of Sheen in Surrey, and after its 
suppression was possessed by Shake- 
speare's Sir Thomas Lucy, by whose 
descendants it was sold, in 1716, to 
Mr. Read, whose youngest daughter 
was the mother of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. 

A mmeral spring was discovered 
here in 1839, by workmen sinking a 
well. The water sprung up sud- 
denly from a bed of limestone, lying 
imder a massive stratum of old red 
sandstone, 82 ft. below the surface. 
It contains chlorides of calcium and of 
sodium, magnesia, and bromine, witJi 
a trace of iodine, and has proved 
highly beneficial in scorbutic and 
cutaneous disorders. A pump room, 
a reading room, and baths have been 
established for the convenience of 
invalids, and walks laid out on the 
banks of the small river Kyre. 
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The tourist should visit the Eev. 
Sir Frederick Ouseley's magnificent 
ch. of St. Michaelf about 2 m. from 
Tenbory on the Leominster road. 
It is a splendid example of Dec. 
architecture, and is gorgeously fitted 
up. The orean is one of the best in 
England, ana was constructed under 
Sir Frederick's immediate super- 
intendence. Attached to the ch. is 
a college, wherein boys are edu- 
cated with a special view to the 
cultivation of church music. If pos- 
sible, visit it on a saint's day, when 
full choral service is performed. 

From Tenbury the line keeps near 
the turnpike-road, and the river, 
passing rt. Kyrewood ( — Wheeler, 
Esq.), to 

H m. Newnham Stat. On rt is 
Neicnham Court (Mrs. Wheeler), 
and on 1. is the vill^e of Knighton 
on Teme. The Talbot Inn at 
Neumham Bridge enjoys repute as 
a comfortable hostelrie for anglers. 
The Teme for several miles is pre 
served by an Association, of which 
the terms of membership are reason- 
able. Trout and grayling are the 
principal catches. 

The rly. now turns to the N. to 

10 m. Neen SoUers Stat., on the 
outskirts of Bewdley Forest, The 
ch. has a monument to Humphry 
Ooningsby, lord of the manor in the 
16th centy. To the rt. 1 m. is 
Shakenhurst (G. Wicksted, Esq.), 
an unpretending brick mansion, with 
a porcn. 

2 m. to the E. is Marrible Ch., 
which has 2 mortuary chapels be- 
longing to the Blount and Shaken- 
hurst families, filled with their 
memorials. Amongst them is a 
stone ofBgy of Balph de Mamble in 
full suit of chain armour, and a 
brass of John Blount and his wife, 
1510. This neighbourhood is noted 
for its longevity. Passing 1. Mawley 
HaU, the seat of Sir E. Blount, 
Bart., situated at the head of a 
picturesque glexiy the traveller ar- 
rives at 



IS} m. Cleobury Moriimer 8tat, 
2} m. from the town. Inn, King's 
Arms. It is a straggling old- 
fashioned little place, on the 
banks of the Rea Brook. The cA. 
(formerly attached to a religious 
house) is of E. E. date, and has 
nave, aisles, chancel, S. porch, and 
square tower with a high octagonal 
wooden spire. A son of Sir Boger 
de Moriimer and Lady Isabel de 
Ferrars, which hardly survived its 
birth , was buried here. Adjoining it 
is a grammar school founded by 
Sir E. L. Child. At aeobury 
Moriimer was bom Robert Long- 
land, the author of the 'Yision of 
Piers Plowman,' in the 14th centy. 
Sazton, in his survey, mentions a 
large park here, originally a royal 
chase or park, which in early times 
came to the Mortimers, and again 
merged in the crown. 

The rly. now enters the Bewdley 
Fored^ once so va^t that Woroester- 
shiro took its name from it, but now 
a district of 7000 acres, planted 
with oak and underwood, which^ 
however, scarcely furnishes the usoal 
charms of for^t scenery. A peri- 
odical pillage has been adopted from 
an early period, calling form the fol- 
lowing complaint in the Folyolbion. 

'When floon the goodlie Wyre, that wonted 

was 80 hie 
Her sUtelie top to rearc, aduuned to behoM 
Her straighte and goodUe wooda onto tbe 

famacesold; 
And looking on heradf , t^ her decay doth aee 
The miaerie wherein her dsteri' foreets bee.** 

The Fore$t 
stretches from 
Abberley Hills, and under the 
Bewdley Forest, until it becomes 
contracted to a narrow band along 
side the Severn, near Bridgnorth, 
where it dies out. The coal seams 
are those of the upper series, and as 
usual in those cases, are of inferior 
quality. In fact, coal mining in the 
Forest of Wyre has not in general 
proved a successful adventure. 
There are several pits in the parishes 
of Mamble and Pensax. " In some 



of Wyre coalfield 
the N. end of the 
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of the latter the shafts are from 
30 to 40 yards deep, passing through 
white sandstone, ana two coals are 
worked, of which the npper or yard 
coal is the best^a lower coal of 
inferior quality is not extracted. 
The OTerlying coal sandstone is ex- 
hibited in fine quarries at Pensax, 
and is a good building material, but 
it thins out towards the Abberley 
Hills, where the OTerlying strata 
are composed chiefly of dunch and 
slate." — MurckUon. Notwithstand- 
ing that the timber of the Wyre 
district is far below the size of 
English forests, it is a pleasant 
wild out-of-the-way country to 
ramble in, and will well repay the 
pedestrian. 

The rly. crosses the Severn at 
Dowie9 Brook, on an iron bridge of 
one arch, haying a span of 200 ft, 
and loios the SeTem valley Bly. at 
Nortnwood. 

19i ra. Bewdley (Jnn^ George), is 
in Worcestershire, but so close to 
the borders of Shropshire, that it 
must be described here. It is a 
borough town, consisting of two prin- 
cipal streets at right angles, con- 
taining^ very well built houses. It 
takes Its name (Bean Lieu or Bellus 
Locus) from its pleasant situation 
upon the declivity of a hill on the 
It. bank of the Severn, which is 
oroBsed by one of Telford's bridges, 
erected 1797, and charmingly 
sheltered by the adjoining forest of 
Wyre. Camden describes it in a 
eomplimentaiy verse — 

* DeQchiBi 1 VI mil beUiis locos wkUQiie floKt, 
n«ode oonmatiii Vkiam tempoim 8ily«." 

« Fair leatMl Bewdley, a dell^tfbl town 
WtaScfa Wyic'e taU oaks with aliMly branches 
aown." 



It was included in Ihe Marches 
of Wales, and was added to the 
county of Worcester by Henry VIII., 
though it had previously obtained a 
charter of incorporation from Edward 
IV. Its situation on the Severn, 
and iti means of communication 



with Bristol by that river, enabled 
the merchants of Bewdley to estab- 
lish a very extensive trade in combe 
and sailors' caps, and it was once 
the emporium for the exportation of 
Welsh flannels, cotton goods, timber, 
bark, corn, leather, and wool; and 
it imported groceries for the supply 
of Lancashire and the Principality. 
Its trade in these commodities has 
been abolished by modem arrange- 
ments; but the town retains many 
proofs of its former prosperity in the 
numerous massive houses built by 
its wealthy merchants. In the CivU 
War Bewdley was held for the 
Kinor, but was surprised by Fox the 
Tinker, who took Sir T. Lyttieton 
and other persons of quality pri- 
soners. Cliarles I. regained pos- 
session of it before the flght at 
Marston Moor, and also after his 
defeat at Naseby. 

The Town Hall, a neat modem 
building in the High Street, has a 
commodious market place under- 
neath, with the arms of Lyttieton 
carved in front. John Tomes, a 
theological disputant of notoriety in 
the Civil Wars, and Willis, Bishop 
of Winchester, son of a carpenter, 
were natives of Bewdley. 

TicltneU House (J. Bury, Esq.), 
situated on a very picturesque emi- 
nence, was built Dy Henry VIL, as 
a place of retirement for Arthur, 
Prince of Wales, in the forest of 
Wyre, and in this house the prince 
was married by proxy to Catnerine 
of Aragon. 

The Court of Marches was once' 
held alternately at Ludlow and 
Ticknell, and it was on his road 
between these places that the prince 
died, Aj). 1502. Ticknell continued 
in good condition until the Civil 
Wars, when it was visited by 
Charles I., and was afterwards de- 
molished by the Parliament. Their 
Commissioners described the Boyal 
House as having a ** a great court, 
a garden, and several outhouses — 
the house built within the park, and 
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contains 2 acres in its site." At 
the Restoration it was granted to 
Lord Herbert, and afterwards to Sir 
Francis Winnington, Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, 

WifUerdyne House (J. Shaw, Esq.'), 
commanding a delightful view of tne 
Severn, was built 1770, by Sir E. 
Winnington, Bart. ''The healthi- 
ness of the situation, the beauty of 
the prospect, and the commodious 
arrangements of the mansion unite 
in making it a very delightful resi- 
dence." — Natifi. 

ExcuraioM in the neighbourhood 
of Bewdley, to Biblx^ford, IJ m.; 
Habberley Valley, 3 m, {Handbook 
for Worc€9tenhire). 

Distances. — Kidderminster, 3} m. ; 
Stourport, 3 m. ; Bridgnorth, 13 m. 
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Lacy. There is here part of a Ooas 
of beautiful proportions, of the date 
of 1500, or thereabouts. Inside the 
ch. is a monument with a singular 
Latin inscription to a member of the 
family of Lord Lisbume, and also 
one to the Lucys of Gharleoot, in 
Warwickshire. There are also a 
good oak rood-loft and Nonn. font 
with sculptured arcades. The pulpit 
is of the date of the beginning of 
the 17th centy. In the ch.-yard is a 
gravestone, with the arms let in with 
red cement, which has retained ita 
colour. Near the village is BiUeriey 
Court (Hev. G. Waloot), who has an 
interesting collection of autf^raphs 
and docmnents. The road now as- 
cends the shoulder of Hoar Edge, and 
soon joins 

2. The lower road, which ia rather 
longer, and pasfies, rt., The SheH 
(Mrs. Wheeler), and soon after- 
wards Caynham Court, the seat of 
Sir William Curtis, Bart On the 
hill above the house is a Boman 
camp, in good preservation ; 2 
m. to the E. is Whitton Chapel 
and Whitton Park, an old seat 
of the Charltons. One of the 
rooms is still hung with tapestry. 
The road now ascends Knowbury 
Hill, and joins the former one. By 
pursuing this main road, the tra- 
veller will reach Cleobury Mortimer 
in 6 m. (Rte. 2), passing 1. the 
village o{Hopton Wafers sua Jlopton 
Court (T.Woodward, Esq.). Thee*, 
of Hopton was attached to Brecon 
Priory. Hopton Court was in the 
17th centy. the seat of the Hydes, 
but it passed by purchase to Mr. 
Oldham, who built a new house 
from designs hjNash. The grounds 
were laid out by Bepton, 

The Clee HiUsy famous, according 
to Camden, *' for producing the best 
barley, and not vrithout some vedns 
of iron," form a picturesque and sin- 
gu^ur range, running ratner disjoint- 
ediy for some 10 m. in a north-easterly 
direction. They may be described as 
a long ridge, consfsting of Knowbury, 



ROUTE 3. 

FROM LUDLOW TO WOLVERHAMPTON 
BY CLEE HILLS, AND BRIDGNORTH. 

This road leads through a portion 
of Sliropshire scarcely touched by 
rlys., and but little frequented. 

The direct road to Bridgnorth is 
by Middleton, distance 17^ m.: but a 
far more interesting rte. is obtained 
by going across the Clee Hills, and 
i-egaining the turnpike at Burwarton 
or Cleobury North. 

There are 2 roads to the Cloe Hills 
from Ludlow ; — 

1. The upper one (5 m.) is the 
shorter, passmg, 2 m. 1., Henley 
Hall, and leaving the villnge of 
Middleton to the 1., 3^ m. To the 
1., 1 m., is the village of Bitter- 
leyj mentioned in Domesday Book, 
as having once belonged to Boger de 
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Hour Edge, and Farlow Hill, in ftont 
of which, and connected by a small 
derated neck, rises the steep escarp- 
ment of Titterstone dee (1780 ft), 
a most important feature in South 
Shropshire scenery. Leland says: 
**The highest part of Gle Hills is 
cawlyd Tyderstone. In it is a &yre 

51ayne grene and a fountayne in it. 
'her is another Hill, 3 miles distant, 
cawlyd the Brown Gle." At Farlow, 
the hills die ont for about 2 m., but 
reappear forther K. in the two emi- 
nences or the Brown Glee. 

From any one of them, but more 
especially the Titterstone Glee, the 
view is remarkably fine, extending 
over the Bflalvems, the Sugar-loaf, 
the Scyrrid in Monmouthshire, and 
the Black Mountains in Brecon- 
shire, while eastward the whole ex- 
tent of country is visible to Bridg- 
north, and even into Staffordshire. 
l>ray ton thus sings of the Teme and 
the Glees : — 

" Where at ber going out. those mouoUIns 

of commande 
(The Clfees, like lovfaig Twinnes and Stttter- 

■tone that stande) 
TraoMMvered, behold faire England towards 

theiiae, 
And on their setUng side, how andent 

CHBfaria Uee." 

The geologist will find ver^ much 
to interest him, for the Glee Hill coal- 
field consists of "2 small outlying 
tracts, remnants of a foimation that 
once spread continuously ftom South 
Wales and Gloucestershire. They 
are perched on the summits of the 
Titterstone and Brown Glee ; and, if 
lighted up with the combustible ma- 
terials with which they are stored, 
would serve as beacon-fires for many 
a mile around. These coal-fields are 
rather more than a mile each in dia- 
meter, and are capped by a bed of 
hard ba$aU, to which, owing to its 
powers of resistance to marine de- 
nudation, the hills probably owe their 
preservation. On these flat-topped 
nills are planted several small col- 
lienes* whose shafts pierce the basalt 



before entering the ooal. The vent 
from which this igneous roclc has 
been erupted, is situated in the Tit- 
terstone Clee; and from this orifice 
the basalt has apparently been 
poured forth in the form of liquid 
submarine lava, at some period after 
the coal-mines were formed." The 
basalt is in great request for ** metal " 
for roads, for which it is quarried 
under the name of Jewstone or Dhu- 
stone (black stone). Large crushing 
engines have been erected for the 
purpose of breaking it up on the 
spot ''The thickness of the coal 
formation is but small, containing 
only 2 or 3 thin columns, and 
the strata rest generally on Old 
Bed sandstone, but representatives 
both of the carboniferous lime- 
stone and Millstone grit, are inter- 
posed at the eastern side of the 
Titterstone Glee."— .flwfl. At Farlow 
and Oreton these beds between the 
Old Red and the Millstone grit are 
cspeciallv interesting, and have 
yielded the Pteriethys macrocephoHuSy 
while the overlying limestonesare rich 
in palatal teeth of Orodus, Psscilodus, 
Helodus, &c. The botanist will find 
on the Glee Hills the minute hare- 
bell (JVahleffhergia heder<ieea), AUO" 
torus orispui (parsley fern), AchUUea 
Ptarmfca, Viola lutea, SctUeUaria 
minorfSedum Tdephiumj Polygonum 
convoUmUUj Inula Hdenium, Saxi- 
fraga hypnoidet, Narthecium osn- 
fragumf Jootrychiwn Junare, Otmunda 
regalis. 

The archiBologist may observe the 
remains of an ancient encanqiment 
on the summit of Titterstone Glee, 
and facing the W. is a portion of 
basaltio rock,'caUed ''The Giant's 
Ghair." The vallum surroundiDg 
the camp is larger than that of 
Abdon Burf, but inferior to it in 
height. It measures from K. to S. 
560 yds., and from E. to W. ^ m. 
The original entrance lies on the 
S£.£. The ooal from the collieries 
is conveyed to Ludlow by a rly., used 
only for minerals. 
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Route 8. — Bunoarton — Stoddesdon. Shbopshiee. 



The main road from Middleton 
ixms up the valley of the Ledwyche 
Brook, passing 1., on high ground, 
Dotcnton HdU, the seat of Sir 
Charles Boughton, Bart. 

4 m. rt, TJie Moor ; and to the 1., 
1 m., is the village of Hopton in the 
Hole, or Hopton Can^eford, 

6} m. on rt., 1 ^ m., is WheathtU, the 
eh, of which has a fine semicircu lar 
doorway with cable moulding; the 
tympanum is ornamented with dia- 
mond faoets. 

8^ m., Bunoarton village and HaU 
(Lord Boyne), on the slopes of the 
Brown Glee Hill. BurwarUm Ch, 
is of Norm, date, and has a plain 
semicircular chancel arch. In the 
interior is some carved woodwork. 
The Brown Glee Hill, which over- 
looks Bur?Farton, has two summits, 
each marked by a camp. Clee jBut/, 
the most southerly, is surrounded by 
a vallum on the K. side. Ahdon 
Burf (Qy. Buarth, enclosure) is also 
encircled by a vallum of dewstone, 
65 ft. wide at its base. The en- 
closed area is oval, 1817 ft. from K. 
to S., and 660 ft. firom E. to W. In 
this enclosure are remains of circles, 
and a large unhewn stone called 
Ihe Giant 8 Shaft Mr. Hartshome 
considers that there are traces of 
Bruidic worship at Abdon Burf. 
Nordy Bank is a Roman station, 1 m. 
W. of Glee Burf, and a road led 
from it to Bushbuiy, now called the 
Devirs Causeway. 

Aston BoUereU Ch. (1 m. rt.) 
contains a canopied altar-tomb to 
the Botterells. 

On rt., 4 m., is Stoddesdon Ch., 
restored in 1868. It contains some 
good Norm, work in the lower stage 
of the tower and semicircular arches 
of the N. arcade : a S. aisle, called 
the Wrickton Chantry, was added 
in the 14th centy. The W. doorway 
has rude carvings of animals of 
Norm, or Saxon date. Stoddesdon 
Manor originally belonged to the 
Norman DMouly of De Gramages, and 



afterwards waa held by the Corn- 
walls and Sir Walter Manny. He 
raised the siege of Hennebonue, 
which had been defended to the 
last gasp by the Countess of Mont- 
fort. Swinfield, Bp. of Hereford, 
visited Stoddesdon in 1290, and 
found his lodging very indifferent, 
for he had to send to market all the 
way to Kidderminster, and to fetch 
his horse-ahoes and nails from Here- 
ford. The tiles in the chancel are 
copied from old patterns dug up 
from portions of the former founda- 
tions. Upwarda of 20 varieties were 
discovered altogether. 

9^ m., Cleabury North and Hall 
(H. T. Mytton, Esq.). 

A ch, existed at Cleobuiy in the 
reign of Henry L, and was attached 
to Brecon Priory. The font is octa- 
gonal with tooth-moulding round 
the base. 

10} m. is the village of NeeaUm 
on the Bea Brook. 

The country now becomes very 
hUly all the way to 

Bridgnorth,lU m. (Bte. 4), Bddi : 
Crown; George. 

From hence the road crosses the 
Severn, and mounts the opposite hill, 
descending again at Boughton, over- 
looking the river Worf and the 
groun& of Davenport Hou§$ (W. S. 
Davenport, Esq.), a fine brick man- 
sion placed in the centre of delight- 
ful scenery, caused by the windings 
of the Worf in its narrow and deep 
channel. At the bottom of the val- 
ley is Worfield, with its pret^ ch, 
and spire. In the interior are a 
good screen, a canopied marble altar 
tomb with recumbent figures of Sir 
George Bromley and his lady, 
a brass to Sir E. Bromley, and 
other monuments to the Davenport 
family. The lato Mr. Davenport 
was a well-known sportsman, and 
celebrated for his greyhofunds. 
Among the former rectora of War- 
field were William de Kilkenny, 
Bp. of Ely and Lord C^Auoellor 
1255, and Henry de Wengham, Bp. 



8HBOP8HIBE. BoiUe L-^Bewdley to ShrewSmry, 

of London and Lord Chancellor 
1260. The latter waa also Dean of 
St. Martin's, Dean of TettenhaU. 
Bector of Alveley. Kirkham, and 
Preston — a tolerable example of 
pluralism. 

[Nearly 4 m. to the K. is Badger 
HaU (E. Cheney, Es^.)} which ob- 
tained its name from its former pos- 
sessors, the Du Beggesovercs, after- 
wards the Bagsores. Inthelastcenty. 
Badger belonged to Isaao Hawkins 
Browne (died .1776), a lawyer and 
poet of considerable ability, author 
of *The Pipe of Tobacco' and a 
Latin poem on the * Immortality of 
the SouL' The eh., which is of the 
date of the 12th centy., contains some 
exquisite monuments to members of 
the Browne and Cheney families, by 
Flaxman^Chantreu^ejiiGibton, The 
scenery of the Badger dingle is very 
charming, — a narrow rooky glen of 
nearly 1 m. running down to join 
the valley of the Worf. It is a fa- 
yourite spot for excursionists, and 
admission is granted on certain days. 

CoUbrookf near Badger, is a seat 
of Mr. Whitmore, the former owner 
of Apley.3 
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4} SL to the 8., on a high ridge 
known as Gravenor Common, is 
Chieknea (Capt. Taylor), and at 5^, 
m. a little to the N., the archaeologist 
will find an earthwork known as the 
WalU. 

At 7 m., Shipley Common, the 
road enters StaffordJiire. 

14 m. WoWerhampton. (Hoid: 
SiniL)^Handbook/or Slafordthire, 



ROUTE 4. 

FBOM BEWDLEY TO SHREWSBURY BY 
BRIDGNORTH AND IRONBRIDGE. 

This route is conveniently per- 
formed by the Severn Valley Kly. of 
the Great Western Company, which 
leaves the main line between Wor- 
cester and Wolyerhampton, at 
Hajztlebubt Juno., entering Shrop- 
shire a few miles beyond Bewdley 
(Rte. 2). For the whole way, it is 
carried close to the Severn, and for 
picturesque and varied river scenery is 
excelled by few lines in the kingdom. 

Quitting the Bevodley Stat, at 
Wribbenhall, it follows the 1. bank 
of the river, and sends ojft'tho Tenbuir 
and Wooferton branch at Dowleson 1. 
2 m. to rt., in the wooded high 
groimd, is Sahberley vaUey, the 
happy hunting-groimds of botanists, 
who have obtained within a radios 
of half-a-mile nearly 500 species of 
plants, while Trimpley, a little to the 
K., has yielded from its tilestones 
Cephala»pi$ Murchisoni, The line 
now crosses the river to 

4 m. Arleu Slat. The village is on 
the 1. bank, m a little outlying comer 
of Staffordshire. The view is charm- 
ing — a beautiful bend of the river, as 
it runs through a deep vale — the 
village close to the water, and above 
it the beautiful grounds and castle 
of Arley ( — Woodwud, Esq.), with 
the quaint ch. adjoining it 

About 5 m., to the W. of Arley, in 
an elevated and wild part of the 
Forest of Wyre, is KinUt HaUt once, 
according to Camden, **a seat of the 
Blunts, a name very fiunous in these 
parts, denoting their golden locks. 
This is a very ancient and honour- 
able fiunily, and hath spread its 
branches far." Kinlet is now the 

(seat of £. L. Childe, Esq., and is re- 
markable for the fine oaK timber in 
the park. The ch, is near the houso 
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in the grounds. It consists of nave, 
chancel, S. porch, and transept, on 
the outside wall of which are some 
blocked arches, — and contains monu- 
ments to the Blount and Childe 
families, some good stained glass, 
and a earved oak communion-table. 
The rector of Kinlet was also Abbot 
of Wigmore. In Wigmore ch. docu- 
ments is an extract, showing that 
"he supplied corn and fuel for 
baking bread to Bishop Swinfield's 
suite, when he visited Kinlet in 
1290, besides forage and litter for 
36 horses of his train. Their pur- 
veyor paid Id. to the guide, and 4cd, 
for crossing and recrossing the Severn 
at the ferry." It was at Kinlet that 
this Bishop wrote his famous letter 
to Pope Nicholas IV., alleging the 
miracles which had been performed 
at the tomb of his predecessor Canti- 
lupe, and soliciting his canonization. 
Eamwoodt a manor in the parish of 
Kinlet, was originally a forest resi- 
dence (with a park attached) of the 
Mortimers. On Feb. 13, 1225, King 
Henry III. commands Hugh de 
NeviUe to let Hugh de Mortimer 
have 10 fallow deer from the royal 
forest of Feckenham, which the 
King has given him towards stock- 
ing his park at Kamwood. The 
geologist will find here an instruc- 
tive outbreak of Plutonic rock, con- 
sisting of hornblende greenstone, 
containing crystals of augite. To 
the N. of Kinlet is Billingtky, where, 
in 1636, was born Dr. Hyde, a cele- 
brated Oriental scholar, and keeper 
of the Bodleian Library. 

The rly. now ascends a steep 
incline to 

6|-m., Higley Stat., from whence 
there is a charming retrospective view 
of the river. To rt., on high groimd, 
is Aheiey Church. 

8^ m. Hampton Load Stat. On 
the opposite bank is a small wharf 
for the unloading of coals and lime. 

2 m. 1. is Chdmarsh, the ch. of 
which belonged to Wigmore Abbey 



in 1179. It contains a good piscina. 
Higher up, on the 1. bank, axe the 
village of Quat and Dudmaston Hall 
(W. Whitmore, Esq.V 

11m. EardingUm Stat., 2 m. S.W. 
of which is Woodlands (T. W. 
Browne, Esq. ). Emerging from some 
hBavy cuttings, the traveller gains a 
lovely view of 

'iZm. Bridgnorth {Hotels: Crown, 
George), than which few towns are 
more pictur^uely placed. It is 
divided by tne Severn, which here 
flows through a valley bounded by 
precipitous rocks covered with wood, 
into 2 portions— the Upper and 
Lower towns. The former is perched 
on the top of a cUflf (180 ft. above the 
river), the descent to which is by a 
singular passage hewn out of the 
rock, at least 20 ft. Indeed, most of 
the cellars of thehouses are excavated 
in the same way. Overlooking the 
town are the scanty remains of 
the CoMtle, around which a terrace 
walk has been formed, remarkable 
for the extent and beauty of the 
landscape. The castle was built in 
1098 by Robert de Belesme, son of 
Roger de Montgomery. He was the 
third and hist Norman Earl of 
Shrewsbury. This earldom he had 
obtained from William Rufus, but 
on his supporting the Duke of N<Hr- 
mandy, he was outlawed, and the 
castle underwent a siege of 3 weeks* 
duration, at the end of which it was 
taken. In the Pipe Roll is a charge 
of Id a day for the living of the 
porter of Brug (as Bridgnorth -was 
then ccdled) in the time of Henry 
II., who visited it in 1176, as also 
did John and Henry HI. subse- 
quently. King John gave the town 
a charter, and it has returned a 
member to Parliament ever since 
Edward I.*s reign. 

It is recorded that Henry II. had 
a narrow escape of his life while 
besieging the castle, which wad 
being held against him bv Mortimer. 
An arrow was discharged at him by 
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an archer from the wall, when Hu- 
bert de 81 Clare, stepping forward, 
received it in his own breast. In 
the Civil War it again stood a long 
siege of a month, when it was finally 
demolished. Bridgnorth possesses 2 
chs. St. Mary's, rebuilt in 1796, is 
a Grecian building, with a tower and 
cupola, and has a fine altar-piece. 
Tiiis ch. is said to have been re- 
moved hither from Quatford. 8t. 
Leonards was formerly collegiate, 
and is said to have once possessed 7 
chapels. It was situated within the 
castle wall, and suffered greatly 
during the siege in the Civil War. 
It now consists of a nave, chancel, 
and aisle, and has been restored, all 
but one arch and the tower and 
belfry. During the restoration a 
fine oak roof was discovered under 
the plaster. A modem window 
on the S. side has been placed 
** by a priest of the English church, 
as a poor o£fering of thankfulness to 
Almighty God for many means of 
grace and good instruction vouch- 
safed to him in this church and at 
the adjoining grammar-school." The 
town-hall is of the date of 16.52. 
There is a valuable divinity library, 
founded by Dean Stackhouse. There 
are some old " black and white " 
honses in the town, with other 
ancient and interesting buildings, 
such as the parsonage, the gram- 
mar-school, and the Swan Inn. 
Bishop Percy, the antiquary and 
author of * Beliques of Ancient 
Poetry,' was bom here in 1728. 
His father was a grocer in the town, 
and the house has been restored by 
its owner, Mr. Austin, of Birming- 
ham. The Hospital of the Holy 
Trinity, or St John's, stood in the 
Lower Town, so as to command all 
the roads eastward. St. James's 
Leper House stood outside the town 
on the Quatford road. 

The Lower town, which is con- 
nected with the Upper by a hand- 
some bridge of 7 arches, does not 
much of interest. From 

[Shropthirej d:e.'} 



this bridge, indeed, the town has 
obtained its name ,* for it superseded 
another and much more ancient one, 
1 m. to the S., which crossed the river 
most probably at Quatford. With the 
exception of malting, Bridgnorth has 
not much trade, though, as the centre 
of a large agricultural district, it is a 
pleasant halting-place. The Gram- 
mar School, an Elizabethan build- 
ing, founded by the Corporation in 
1503, has a good standing amongst 
educational establishment. On the 
Worfield road is a red sandstone 
cave, known as the Hermitage^ the 
hermit having been supposed to be 
a brother of King AtheLstan. 

Distances. — Bewdley, 13 m. ; Wol- 
verhampton, 14 ; Shrewsbury, 21 ; 
Coalbrookdale, 9 ; Ludlow, 17^ ; Da- 
venport, 3i ; Badger, 71 ; Quatford, 
1 ; Apley, 4} m. 

[An excursion of 8i m. can be taken 
from Bridgnorth, through the dis- 
trict formerly occupied by the Forest 
of Morf, crossing the bridge, ascend- 
ing the hill, and leaving the Quat- 
ford road on rt. 

1 m. is Quatford, the ancient 
Cwthbriege of the Saxon Chronicle. 
A fortress was built here in 913 by 
^gelfleda, and subsequently a col- 
legiate ch. by Adelisa, wife of Earl 
Roger de Montgomery, as a romantic 
memorial of her first meeting with 
her husband on this spot. In 1085 
followed the castle and bridge re- 
corded in Domesday Book as the 
New Berg of Earl Roger. The whole 
of the district was then completely 
covered with wood, Quatford being 
the capital of the Forest of Morf 
until the foundation of Bridgnorth 
by Earl Robert de Belesme, " who," 
says Ordericus, '* removed the people 
and the houses hither." The ch, is 
of the date of the 14th centy., except 
a small window on the N. side of 
the chancel, which is earlier. The 
chancel arch is late Norm. Mr. 
Petit thinks that this ch. preserves 
its original ground-plan, as in the 
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walls of the nave and chanoel is a 
kind of tufa, while the tower is built 
of red sandstone. In the interior 
are some incised slabs and a font, 
the panelling of which is of the 14th 
cent^. 

Morf Forest was 8 m. in length, 
by 6 wide, and existed for some two 
centuries after the Conquest. The 
Danes paid it a visit, when they 
were deprived of their fleet on the 
Thames by King Alfred, and lay 
entrenched within its recesses for 
more than a year. 

3 m. a road on L branches off to 
Claverley. 2\ m., passing 1. ChickneU 
(Capt. Taylor). Claverley GK, of 
Korman transition date, was for- 
merly adorned with a fine series of 
armorial bearings. The font is Nor- 
man, having arcades, the piers of 
which are of different mouldings. 
The visitor should notice the grotes- 
que heads, forming the capital of one 
of the arches. 

5 m. on 1., 1^ m., close to the 
Staffordshire border, is Gaiacre Park, 
the seat of E. F. Acton, Esq., whose 
family has been settled here since 
Charles I. The house is modem, 
but the old building was celebrated 
for its curious rooms and landing- 
places. All the offices were some 
distance off, but were connected by 
underground passages opening into 
the country at a considerable dis- 
tance. It is supposed that Charles II. 
was concealed nere on his flight to 
Boscobel. The road now crosses the 
border to 

Si m. Enville Park, the seat of the 
Earl of Stamford and Warrington 
(Handbook for Staffordshire)."] 

3 m. on the Wenlock road is the 
village of MorvfUe, which possessed 
a ch. in the days of Edward the 
Confessor. This was succeeded by one 
built by the monks of Salop in 1118. 
It then became a cell, and remained 
subject to Shrewsbury Abbey till 
the Reformation. The architecture 
is of the 12th oenty. The tower haa 



very thick walls and flat buttresses. 
The nave and aisles are separated 
by semicircular arches with mould- 
ings of transition dato. There are 
Norm, details in the chancel door, 
the string-courses, and the font. 
Aldenham Hall, adjoining the vil- 
lage, is approached by a fine avenue, 
and is the seat of Lord Acton. 
Upton CresseU Ch., a little to the S., 
has a nave, chancel, and broach- 
spire. The S. aisle is of later dato. 
The E. window is remarkably small. 
The arches separating the nave and 
aisle have good chevron mouldingSf 
and there is a splendid doorway with 
three orders of Norm. moiUding. 
The font is shaped like a jar and 
ornamented with round-headed 
arches. There is a brass to the 
memory of William Cressett, his 
wife, 2 sons, and 3 daughters, 1640. 
Aston Eyre Ch., 1 m. W. of Morville, 
has a curious carving over the tym- 
panum of the doorway, of a figure 
on horseback, another sitting down, 
and a third walking on the other 
side. It is believed by some anti- 
quaries to represent the Qood Sama- 
ritan. Acton Round Ch. (restored) has 
nave, transepts, chancel, and tower, 
with tombs of the Acton family. 
The EaU, of the dato of Queen Ann, 
is now a fieurmhouse. 

FromBridgnorthStat. the rly. tun- 
nels under a portion of the town, and 
resiunes its course by the river-siple, 
passing 1. Stanley, the seat of Sir 
Henry Tyrwhitt, Bart. Near it is 
Astley AbboU Ch., dedicated to St. 
Calixtus. Part of it is of Norm. date, 
but the chancel was rebuilt in 1633, 
and the nave and steeple in 1857. 

17 m. Lifdey Stat, Apley Park, on 
the opposite side of the river, the 
seat of W. Forster, Esq., is one of 
the most beautiful places in the 
county, or, for the matter of that, in 
the kingdom. It is a fine mansion 
built of GrinshiU stone, with a lofty 
square tower, overlooking the Seveni, 
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which here makes a graceful bend. 
On the SJB. &ont is a groined archr 
way, under which is the principal 
entrance. Bnt the chief beauty of 
Apley is the wooded park of 245 acres 
and the Terrace, an elevated drive 
of more than a mile in length, and 
of sufficient breadth to allow 6 car- 
riages abreast. The view £rom it is 
exceedingly fine, embracing a pano- 
rama of So miles' circumference. 

Apley formerly belonged to the 
Lucys of Gharlcote (Shakespeare's 
prosecutor), from whom it was pur- 
chased in the reign of Elizabeth by 
an ancestor of Mr. Whitmore, the 
late owner. 

Linley Ch, (1 m. to 1.) is of the 
date of the 12th centy. The 6. 
doorway is semicircular, and the 
tympanum is occupied by a curious 
herring-bone pattern. There is some 
beauti^ carving on the upper por- 
tion of the font. 

2| m. to the W. is WiOey Park, 
the seat of Lord Forester, also built 
of Grinshill stone, firom designs by 
WyatL The front of the house is 
nearly 303 ft. long, and has a fine 
Oorlnthian portico in the centre. 
The park is charmingly undu^ting 
and wooded, and is ornamented by 
a series of small lakes. This park 
is mentioned by Leland as being on 
the bounds of the Boy al Hay or Forest 
of Shirlot. From hence it is only 3 
m. to Much Wenlock. (Bte. 6). 

The valley of the 8evem now 
becomes narrower and more con- 
tracted, and signs of manufacturing 
industry begin to appear at 

19} m. Coaipart Stat., where the 
Shropshire iron district may be said to 
commence. The London and North- 
western have a station here on the 
other 0de of the river, from whence 
their line runs to Madeley aiid 
Wellington (Bte. 7). The former 
place, which contains ironworks, was 
the residence of the Bev. W. Fletcher, 
whose life was written by John 
Wesley. Alihoughthenataxftlbeaaly 



of the river valley is very great be- 
tween Coalport and 

21 m. lronbridge8tat,f it is terribly 
spoilt by the forges and foundries, 
the banks of slag and refuse 
that run down to the water's edge. 
Tiers of dirty cottages rise on the 
hill-side, which is very steep; ad- 
vantage being taken of each little 
dingle to carry a turnpike or a 
railroad through it. Very near the 
station the Severn is croraed by an 
iron bridge of one arch, of 120 ft. 
span, the history of which is exceed- 
ingly interesting, as being the first 
iron bridge on record. It is due to 
the energy of Abraham Barby, of 
the CJoalbrookdale Works, in 1779, 
who, perceiving the want of com- 
munication between the brick, pot- 
tery, and iron works of Madeley and 
Broseleyt determined to bridge the 
Severn over at this point, where the 
banks are steep and ^pperv. *' The 
construction of a bridge of iron was 
an entirely new idea. An attempt, 
indeed, had been made at Lyons to 
construct such a bridge more than 
20 years before ; but it had entirely 
failed, and a bridge of timber erected 
instead. It is not known whether 
the Ck)albrookdale masters had beard 
of that attempt; but, even if they 
had, it would have been of no prac- 
tical use to them. Mr. Pritchard, an 
architect of Shrewsbury, was first 
employed to prepare a design of the 
intended structure, which is still 
preserved. Although he proposed 
to introduce cast-iron in the arch of 
the bridge, it was only as a sort of 
key, occupying but a tew feet at the 
crown of tiie arch. This sparing 
use of cast-iron indicates the timidity 
of the architect in dealing with the 
new material ; his plan exhibiting a 
desire to effect a compromise between 
the tried and the untried in bridge 
construction. But the use of iron tq 

so limited an extent, and in such a 
part of the structure, was of more 

thftQ questiouabid utility ; and if Mr. 
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Piitchard'g plan had been adopted, 
the problem of the iron bridge would 
BtQl have remained unsolyed. The 

Slan, however, after haying been 
ulv confiidered, was eventually set 
asiae, and another, with the entire 
arch of cast iron, was prepared, under 
the superintendenoe of Abraham 
Darbj, by Mr. Thomas Gregory, his 
foreman of pattern-makers." — Smiles, 
The bridge excited so much curiosity 
in the country that in 1788 the S<>- 
oiety of Arts gave Mr. Darby their 
gold medal ; and Robert Stephenson 
says of it, ** If we consider that the 
manipulation of cast iron was then 
in its infancy, a bridge of such 
dimensions was doubtless a bold as 
well as an original undertaking, and 
the efficiency of the details is worthy 
of the boldness of the conception." 

The skill of the builders is shown 
by the &ct, that when a thorough 
examination of the bridge was made 
in 1862, after nearly 80 years' daily 
wear and tear, it was found that the 
abutments had not moved, nor were 
the ribs out of their proper right 
line. There had been merely a strain 
on the land-arches and the road- 
plates, which the main arch had 
effectually resisted. The town of 
Ironbridge {Inn : Tontine) contains 
a pretty ch^t schools, and a drinking 
fountain. 

Nearly opposite the iron bridge, 
but a little higher up the river, is 
the ravine of CoaJbrook Dale, in which 
are situated the celebrated iron- 
works of that name. [^Inn : Goalbrook 
Dale.) The valley is singularly beau- 
tiful; and, although to a certain 
extent diflOgured by forges and fur- 
naces, it is free from the dirty and 
squalid appearance of Ironbridge. 
This is due to the care of the masters 
and the neatness and architectural 
attention paid to the residences, 
offices, and schools. 

Goalbrook Dale, although now 
excelled in size by hundreds of esta- 
blishments, is historically interesting 



as the cradle of the iron-trade, and 
the frst place where iron was regu- 
larly smelted by means of coke and 
coal. Previous to that time, viz., 
the 18th oenty., iron-masters bad 
always used wood for that purpose, 
and particularly in Sussex, ue then 
head-quarters of the trade. But 
such navoc was played with the 
timber, that gprave alarm was ex- 
pressed lest England should become 
disforested, and seyere enactments 
were passed in 1581 against Uie use 
of wood in iron-smelting. This had 
the effect of paralysing the trade for 
many years, and of completely putting 
a stop to it in Sussex : and it was 
not until the time of Dud Dudley, 
son of the Earl of Dudley, that atten- 
tion was turned to the application of 
coke or '* pit-coal*' for smelting in- 
stead of charcoal (1620). Efforte, 
more or less successful, were made 
by him and others to cany on the 
manufacture in this way ; but it was 
reserved for the Darbya, in 1700, to 
apply it on a large and systematic 
scale. Abraham Darby, the first of 
the iron-masters, was the son of a 
farmer near Dudley, who established 
a brass and iron foundry near Bristol, 
where he succeeded in obtaining 
from Holland the method of makiDg 
cast-iron pots, then a profound secret. 
But his partners being unwilling to 
embark more capital in the trade, 
he removed to Goalbrook Dale in 
1709, and there first commenced a 
furnace supplied by wood. Here he 
obtained a great country reputation for 
the excellence of his castings of pota, 
kettles, and other hollow ware. The 
smelting by charcoal continued till 
about 1747, when the timber having 
become very scarce, pit-coal appears 
to have bsen introduced by Mr. 
Ford, the then manager, who had 
married Darby's daughter. Abra- 
ham Darby dit-d in 1763, and was 
succeeded Dy Richard Beynolda, who 
had married another daughter, and 
in whose time the works were gn-atly 
extended, coal -mining beooanin^ 
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an impcrtant part of the concem. 
In hiB time, too, the reverberatory 
fnrDsce for refining the iron was in- 
vented by two of the foremen, named 
Cranage^ and adopted by him. Their 
ingenuity, however, was soon im- 
proved npon by a later process for 
puddling, carried out by Henry Gort 
A still greater step was taken at 
Goalbro(£ Dale b^ Mr. Reynolds, in 
the use of iron mstead of wooden 
rails for their tramroad. In 1784, 
when the Government sought to Im- 
pose a tax upon pit-coal, the works 
at Goalbrook Dale were the largest 
in the kingdom, and the proprietors 
successfully protested against such 
an impolitic step. In 1816, Bichard 
Beynolds died, after a long and 
useful life, in which he had not only 
secured the fortunes of his family, 
but done a vast deal of good to aJl 
around him, and to the ooxmtry at 
large; and since that period the 
Coalfarook Dale Works, which, with 
certain changes of peirtnera, have 
always been in the Darby family, 
have maintained a very high place 
in the ranks of the iron-trade. Al- 
thot^h many others in Wales and 
Staffordshire exceed them in extent, 
they yield to none for the excellence 
of their castings, and the visitor will 
recall those exquisite worked-iron 
gates which were in the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851. For further parti- 
culars of the Darby family, the 
reader is referred to Mr. SmiW ex- 
cellent account in his * Industrial 
Biographies.' The works consisted, 
in 1866, of 5 furnaces at Dawley, 
Lawley, and Lightmoor, with 35 pud- 
dling furnaces at Uorsehay. The town 
is neatly laid out, and bears evident 
tokens of that supervision which 
masters should give to those places 
connected with them, but which is so 
often wanting. The di., of Dec. style, 
was built in 1854 in a very pretty 
situation, and contains a stained 
glass window of the Last Supper, 
brought from Flanders. On the oppo- 
site eminence of JjimekThi or lAnccK/n 



HtRj there are pleasant walks, laid 
out by Bichard Beynolds during his 
lifetime for the enjovment of those 
employed in the works, and koown 
as '*The Workmen's Walks." The 
interior of the hill is hollowed out 
into vast caverns, caused by the 
extraction of the limestone of Wen- 
lock (Upper Silurian) date. They 
are occasionally lighted up, when fine 
effects are produced. The Great 
Western Bly. has a stalion at Goal- 
brook Dale, from which the traveller 
can join the Severn Valley Bly. at 
Build WAS Junc. (see post), or make 
his way to Wellington, passing Xau^• 
ley Bank, Honekay^ and KeUey sta- 
tions. As soon as the line emerges 
from the wooded dingles of Coal- 
brook Dale it passes through an un- 
interestiug country, as far as regards 
scenery, with the exception that the 
Wrekin and its outlines are con- 
spicuous on the 1. The greater part 
of the district between Goalbrook 
Dale and Wellington is occupied by 
furnaces, forges, collieries, and brick- 
yards, brilliant enough at night-time, 
but black, dirty, and dusty in the 
day. An additional feature of dreari- 
ness is caused by the dismantled 
coUiery-stacks and engine-houses, 
showing that the mineral treasures 
underneath have been exhausted. 
In fact, so much is this the case that 
the colliers have gradually left the 
west of the coal-field and migrated 
to the eastern outcrop. The Goal- 
brook Dale coaliield has a triangular 
form, with its base in the valley of 
the Severn and its northern apex at 
Newport. Along its western side it 
is bounded partly by a great fault, 
which brings in the New Bed sand- 
stone, and partly by the Silurian 
rocks of the Wrekin, which rises 
with its smooth and arched back to 
a height of 1320 ft. above the sea, 
and half that amount above the 
general level of the country around. 
Along its eastern side the coalfield 
is bounded by Permian strata, under 
which the carboniferous beds appear 
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to pass, but diminished both in 
thickness and productiveness of 
ooal. The general dip of the strata 
is eastward ; and in making a tra- 
verse to the foot of the Wrekin we 
cross in succession the base of 
the coal-measures, the mUlstone- 
grit, carboniferous limestone, a bed 
of basalt, and at length reach the 
Silurian rocks which form the 
general foundation of the carboni- 
ferous formations in this district." 
—HuU. 

There are about 6 seams of work- 
able coal, giving a thickness of 27 
ft. altogether ; but the field is much 
broken by faults, the principal of 
which, the Lightmoor fault, runs from 
N. to S., and has a throw of 100 
yards. The fossil collector will have 
great success here in ooal-measure 
fossils, and particularly in fish re- 
mains and shells {Introduction, p. 
viii.) ; but for particulars he should 
consult Mr. Prestwich's exhaustive 
memoir in • Geol. Transactions,* 2nd 
Series, vol. v.]. Climbing the steep 
bank on the 1. of Ironbridge, the 
road leads 

1} m. to Broseley (Inn: Lion), 
an unattractive town, principally 
dependant on its potteries and 
brick-yards. Tobacco-pipes are also 
largely made. The town, though 
ancient and mentioned in old docu- 
ments as Burwardeslcy, contains 
very little of interest, except the 
ch., which is of Perp. date, and was 
restored in 1845. It is subject to 
the mother ch. of Wenlock. There 
is an R Bee. building of Grinshill 
stone, erected as a memorial to Mr. 
Pritchard, a native of Broecley, and 
once High Sheriff of Salop. ** A 
spring of petroleum was discovered 
here in 1711. The burning well, 
as it was called, was shown as a 
curiosity for several years, when the 
supply of petroleum failed. The 
spring broke out again in 1747, and 
vielded alxiut 3 or 4 barrels a day ; 
but in 1752 the spring was cut into 
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in searching for ooals, and the quan- 
tity yielded since has been but 
smaU." 



1 m. W. of Broseley is BenJthaUf 
where are the celebrated encaustic 
tile-works of Messrs. Maw, who have 
a large establishment, employing a 
number of hands ; and adjoining it 
is BetithaU HaU (G. Maw, Esq.). an 
Elizabethan building of the date 
1535. BenthaU Ch. contains monu- 
ments to the families of Browne and 
Benthall. The neighbourhood is 
particularly interesting to the geo- 
logist. The lowland to the W. of 
Coalbrook Bale, looking towards 
Buildwas, is Upper Silurian (Wen- 
lock Shale); and the lofty ridge 
including Benthall Edge and Lm- 
ooln Hill is Wenlock limestone, 
with millstone-grit reposing on it. 
On Benthall Edge the fossil col- 
lector will find b^utiful specimens 
of Favo8ite$ asperiif F. GoOdandioatj 
F. muUiporat Maiyntes caiemUaiuSf 
&c. Tyke*8 Neat, the highest point 
of Weidock Edge, is 417 feet above 
the Severn valley. The Birduiii, 
between Coalbrook Dale and Build- 
was, was in 1773 the scene of an 
extraordinary convulsion, which 
altered the whole aspect of the 
country and turned the bed of the 
Severn. 

Following the river-bank, the rly. 
receives the Coalbrook Bale and 
Wellington Branch, which croeses 
the valley, joining it, together with 
tlie Craven Arms and Wenlock line 
(Rte. 6) at 

23 m. Buildwas Jukc. (Jiw: 
Bridge). Close to the rly., and 
a little beyond the station, are the 
picturesque ruins of Builduxu Ahbofj 
once one of the finest churches in 
the West of England, founded for 
monks of the Cistercian Ordear be- 
tween 1135 and 1160, by Boger de 
Clinton, Bishop of Chester, though 
Leland attributes it to Matilda de 
Bohun, wife of Sir Bobert Bomell. 



Shbopshibb. 
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It is probable that an earlier build- 
ing existed here, for a tradition 
narrates that " there was one of the 
ancient Bishops of Lichfield that was 
in Ofb, King of Merce*s tyme, that 
lired an Hennite life at Buldewas, 
after such tyme as the pall of the 
Archbishop of Lichfield was taken 
from Lichfield and restored again to 
Canterbury." It was a cruciform 
building, with a massive tower 
rising &om the intersection, and 
the existing remains comprise the 
greater part of the walls and the 
chapter-house. "The chancel has 
been altered in the 13th centy., but 
not rebuilt ; the nave has not been 
altered, but its two sides are not 

Suite of the same date. It is evi- 
ent that, as usual, the choir was 
built first, and the nave by degrees 
afterwards; the latter has Pointed 
arches, but the character of the 
work is not late, probably about 1150. 
The arches are merely recessed and 
not moulded, and the capitals are 
scolloped only. The clerestory win- 
dows are round-headed." — Rickman. 
The width of the ch. is 50 ft., the 
length of the nave 105 ft., and that 
of the chaocel about 57 ft. The 
latter is lighted bj a three-light 
Norm, window, and contains on the 
8. side some £. Eng. sedilia. The 
Chapter-house is in good preserva- 
tion, and is a parallelogram in 
shape, Taulted in 9 compartments, 
and supported by 4 slender columns, 
two of which are octagonal and two 
circular. The chaptei^house, over 
whidi was the dormitory, formed the 
eastern boundary of the cloisters, 
which stood on the N. of the ch. 
Opposite the chapter-house door was 
a beautiful gateway, which fell 
down in 1828. The abbot's house 
(recently restored) contains the am- 
bulatory, the chapel, and a large 
hail of the I3th centy., with some 
interesting doorways and carved 
stones. There is also a curious 
series of underground passages, said 
by tradition to commimicate with 



Wenlock. The ceiling of the hall is 
of oak and Spanish chestnut. It is 
entered by a good Norm, doorway, 
and lighted by beautifully moulded 
Norm, windows, one being on either 
side the door. The establishment 
at Buildwas was very wealthy, and 
possessed no less than nine granges 
in different parts of Shropshire, two 
in Staffordshire, and one in Derby- 
shire, besides the parsonages of 
Leighton, Buildwas, and Hatton. 
The abbey also held jurisdiction over 
the Savigniao House of St. Mary's, 
Dublin, over the Abbey of Basing- 
werk, in Flintshire, and that of 
Dunbrody, in county Wexford. In 
Henry l'l.'s reign, the abbey was 
celebrated for possessing a cope 
worked by the hands of Fair Boae^ 
mond, which was doubtless an 
object of much curiosity, and, pro- 
bably, no little gain. After pass- 
ing Buildwas, the line still keeps 
close to the Severn, which now, 
however, winds through a level 
well-cultivated district. The hills 
have fallen back to a considerable 
distance, the Wrekin being the 
most conspicuous object some 4 m. 
to the rt. On L is BuUdioas Park 
( W. Moseley, Esq.), and on rt., across 
the river, Leighton village and MaU 
(R. Gardner, Esq.). 

Leighton Ch, contains the effigy 
of a knight in mail armour, sup- 
posed to be Sir Titus de Leigh- 
ton, 1315, and to have been brought 
from Buildwas at the Dissolution. 
" Sir Richard, who was an ancestor 
of Sir Baldwin Leighton of Loton, 
reserved to himself in a certain deed 
of feoffment a power to make a park 
in his manor of Leighton." — Shirley. 

26 m. CreascLae Stat, The river is 
here crossed by a timber bridge. 
Gressage obtained its name from 
a famous old oak (Gjiifrcf lie— 
Ghrist's oak). There are still the 
remains of another large tree, called 
the Lady Oak. 

28} m. Cound Stat. On 1. is Cound 
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HaU (Bev. H. Thoresby-Pelham), 
and on rt., nearly 3 m., is Wroxeter, 
the ancient Boman British city of 
Uriconium (Bte. 8). Cowid Ch, 
contains an E. Norm, font with mo- 
dem carvings. 

80 m. Berrington Stat, and Hall 
(Hon. and Bev. P. Hill) ; 1^ m. on 
rt. the 8cycm is crossed at Atcham 
Bridge. Berrington Ch. contains 
the effigy of a knight in wood, and 
a Saxon font with faces as large 
as life carved on it. It was re- 
corded that, in 1274, "the ch. was 
broken open and the clothes of 
Bichard de Bathe stolen by Alice de 
Hanmon. The culprit was lodged 
in Shrewsbury gaol, but escaped 
without trial, by giving a cow to 
William de Munslow, the sheriff's 
officer." At 33 i m. a junction is made 
with the Ludlow and Hereford line, 
and at 84 m. the traveller enters the 
joint Stat, of Shrewsbury. 



BOUTE 6. 

FBOM KNIGHTON TO SHREWSBURY 
BT CLUN. BISHOP'S CASTLE AND 
MINSTER LEY. 

Knighton {Inn : Norton), anciently 
called Tref-y-Clawdd, or the Town 
on the Dyke, is pleasantly situ- 
ated on rising ground overlooking 
the rt. bank of the Teme, which 



here divides the counties of Bad- 
nor and Salop. The chief object of 
interest in the town, which is clean 
and well built, is an old mansion, 
once occupied by the Brydges family, 
to which ** on the side next the street 
was attached an open terrace walk, 
which was entered from the second 
story. To this balcony the family 
often resorted for the purpolje of in- 
haling the refreshing orecze, enjoy- 
ing the distant prospect, and con- 
templating the busy and careful faces 
of those who resorted to the fairs and 
markets, without running the risk of 
compromising their personal dignity 
by a nearer and more familiar asso- 
ciation." — WiUiams, There is an- 
other M house at the £. of the town 
which formerly belonged to the 
Growthers, a family of local import- 
ance, who furnished the coimty with 
sheriffs in the 17th ceniy. The build- 
ing was in the form of an H, of 
Jacobiean arcliitccture, and was ap- 
proached by a very fine porch, now 
taken down. " Adjoining this house 
stood the house in which the Bepub- 
lican marauders received from the 
hands of Mr. Legge of Welling and 
his servants the death which their 
villainies and ontrageous excesses de- 
served." The Castle stood where 
the Butter Cross afterwards stood, 
overlooking the town ; but, with the 
exception of the name of the Oastle 
Moat, there is nothing remaining of 
it The cfi. is a plain, square towered 
building of the last centv. Ojfa*% 
Dyke^ that wonderful line ot partition 
raised by 0& to divide the kingdom 
of Mercia from the Welch, rana 
through the E. end of Knighton oa 
its course X. and S. Of it Church- 
yard says: — 

"Then Is a famom fhing 
CaUlc Offii'i Dyke, that ibariieUi ftn« ia 

lengilie ; 
A.U kind of ware people might thither hrinpie ; 
It waa free KTOond and calde the Britain's 

streogth.^ 

1 m. S.E. of Knighton is Fai^ 
riTigtan, now a farmhouse, but once 
the residence of the Cutler iamilj. 
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The letters R. 0. and the date 1666 
are still visible. 

The tourist shotdd make an excur- 
sion for 2 m. on the Knucklas road 
to Craig DonnOy a very picturesque 
rock and ravine, originally tenanted, 
it is said, by an anchorite named 
Bonna, who Uved In the 7th centy. 

SaH from Knighton (Central 
Wales) to Graven Arms, 13 m. on the 
E.; andtoLlandrindod Wells, 19) m.; 
Llandovery, 47 m. ; and Swansea on 
theW. 

Didaneu, — ^Presteign, 6J m. ; Cox- 
wall Knoll, 5; Caer Caradoc, 8); 
Knucklas, 2}; Clun, 7; Kington, 
13|m. 

There is no conveyance to Clun. 
Take the road to Ludlow for 1 m., 
and turn off to the 1., np the glen 
under Kinsley Wood. The high 
ground is soon reached. Stow Hill 
and the HbUoway Bocks being to 
rt. and the entrenchment of Caer 
Ckiradoc about 1 m. to the N. This 
mountain is extremely interesting to 
antiquaries, who, generallv speak- 
ing, concur in fixing it as the scene 
of the last battle and defeat of Ca- 
ractacus, King of the Silures, by 
the Romans under Ostorius. Cox- 
wall Knoll, some 3 m. E., is con- 
sidered to have been by some the 
site of Caractacus* camp, but from 
the whole nature of the ground and 
the natural defences affonled by the 
escarpments of the Holloway Bocks, 
it is quite possible that Caer Caradoc 
was the real scene of the struggle, 
in which the British chiefs wife and 
children were taken prisoners, while 
he escaped into the forest of Clun at 
the back. 

At New Invention, 5 m., the road 
crosses a stream, and again ascends 
for 2) UL, when it descends the val- 
ley to 

7 m. Clun (Tnn : Buffalo), one of 
the very quietest and moat out-of- 
the-way of Shropshire towns, situ- 
ated on the river Colonne or Clone, 
which 18 crossed by a high bridge of 



unequally-sized arches. Li fact, the 
"sleepy hollow '-ness of the dis- 
trict is described in a popular dog- 
grel:— 

" ClnntoD aod Clunbnry, 
CImiffunrord and Clan 
Are Uie quietest places 
Under the Sun." 

But it was not always so, having 
been, as a border town, the scene of 
continual forays and incursions. The 
CatUe, of which sufficient is left to 
show its former imix)rtance, was 
built by Fitzalan, afterwards Earl 
of Arundel, in the reign of Stephen. 
It is believed to have been the ori- 
ginal of the " Garde Doloreuse " to 
which Raymond Berenger invited 
Gwenwyn, the Prince of Powys; 
which Sir Walter Scott has thus de- 
scribed in his * Betrothed :* — 

**A place strong by nature and 
well fortified by art, which the 
Welch Prince had fotmd it impos- 
sible to conquer either by open force 
or stratagem, and which, remaining 
with a strong garrison in his rear, 
often checked Ms invasions by ren- 
dering his retreat precarious. The 
river washes on three sides the brow 
of the proud emyience on which the 
Castle is situated, curves away from 
the fortress and Its corresponding 
village on the W., and the hill sinks 
downwards to an extensive plain, so 
extremely level as to indicate its 
alluvial origin." Clim Castle was dis- 
mantled first of all by Owain Glyn- 
dwT in his rebellion against Henry 
rV., and afterwards blown up by 
the Parliamentary forces. The ban- 
quetting hall is still left, with the 
sleeping apartments above. There 
are also toe halves of two strong 
postern towers. 

The ( hurch is interesting, but in 
sad condition. The chancel is Norm., 
while the nave is of a later date, 
and has evidently undergone many 
alterations. The Lychgate is old 
and curious. 

Distances. — Clunton, 2} m. ; Clun- 
bury, 5 m. ; Bury Ditches, 3 m« 

3 
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The road to Bishop's Castle, 6 m., 
is through a yery picturesque and 
diversified country. It ascends a hill 
for 2 m., where the antiquary should 
turn to the rt. for 1^ m. to visit the 

Bury Ditches, situated at the sum- 
mit of a considerable hill. They 
are elliptical in form, and enclose an 
area of some 3 or 4 acres. Mr. Wright 
believes them to be of Saxon date 
and origin, and thinks that they are 
not so much a camp as the remains 
of the house of a Saxon chief, dating 
probably from about the 6th oenty. 
'* It was the Saxon method to build 
ft wooden house on some elevated 
position, and make a large enclosure, 
protected by a regular vallum and 
ditch, to defend it from attacks from 
without. The great strength of the 
enclosure here would be explained 
bydts being so close to the borders 
01 Wales, and therefore very liable 
to attack." — Trans. WooChope Club. 

Whatever may be the origin of 
these curious earthworks, there is a 
magnificent view from the summit, 
especially on the E. towards the 
liongmynd and the Stiper Stones. 
The botanist will meet with the oak 
fern and the pricklyshield fern (Pdy- 
Btichum aculeatum) ; also Fedia 
olitoria (lambs' lettuce), DiaTUhus 
caryophylliis (wild clove pink), and 
Bidens cemtM (nodding sun-mari- 
gold). 

On the E. side of the slopes of 
Bury Ditches is Walcot Park, the 
beautiful residence of the Earl of 
Powis, whose ancestor bought it 
from the Walcota in the last centy. 
The house is rather plain, of red 
brick, but the grounds are charm- 
ing, and are ornamented with an ar- 
tificial lake of considerable length. 

6 m. Bishop's Cos/tie {Inn : Castle) 
is as quiet a little town as Clun, and 
with less of interest. Its situation 
is picturesque on the sunmiit and 
slopes of a hill, at the bottom of 
which, and almost outside the town, 
Is thQ church, originally a Norman 



building, which has been much 
altered. A few fragments remain 
of the old ch., which is said to have 
been burnt in the rebellion. Thero 
is a tradition that Bishop's Castle 
extended much further to the 8., 
probably arising from the position of 
the church. Of the Castle, which 
belonged to the Bishops of Hereford, 
there is no trace. Its site is a 
bowling-green attached to the inn. 
At Bishop's Castle wafl bom Jere- 
miah Stephens, I6G4, a prebendary 
of Biggleswade, and colleague of Sir 
Henr^ Spelman in his work on the 
English Councils. 

[From Bishop's Castle a branch 
rly. runs to Craven ArmB, passing, 
1., Oakeley House (Rev. A. Oakeley ), 
and, 2 m., LydJiam Heaih Stat 1 m. 
to the N. is the village of More, and 
the entrance of the avenue to Lifdey 
HaUt the seat of J. More, Esq. The 
family of More came over from 
Normandy with the Conqueror, and 
was early connected by marriage 
with Koger de Montgomery. They 
held lands in Shropshire, Cornwall, 
Cheshire, and Lancashire, ever since 
the first year of Henry II.'s reign, 
by the tenure of Grand Serieantry. 
Of this family was Richard More, 
the friend of Sir Richard Harley, 
and M.P. for Bishop's Castle in the 
Long Parliament. His son defended 
Hopton Castle against the Royalista. 
The timber in the park is very 
beautiful, and the first larch ever 
planted in England was placed here 
by Robert More, the friend of Lin- 
nsBus, 1742. Remains of a Roman 
villa were discovered in the park on 
the banks Of the Onny. 

4 m. Eaton Stat 

5} m. Plowden Stat Plowden 
Hall is the seat of W. F. Plowden, 
Esq., whose family has been settled 
here since the siege of Acre. •* There 
is an old tradition that an ancestor 
who was taken prisoner at the sleeve 
of Acre, vowed that if he ever ob- 
tained his liberty, he would build i^ 
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chapel when he returned to Plow- 
den. He recovered his freedom, and 
built the chapel adjoining the parifih 
ch. of Lydbury North, which has 
long been used as the burying- place 
of the famUy.'— Wcdford, 

7} m. Horderly Stat, 

11 m. Cbaten Aricb JuNa (Bte. 

There are two roads firom Bishop's 
Castle to Minsterley. 1. By Corn- 
don — ^very picturesquCt and the most 
suited to the pedestrian. 2. By 
Chirbury, 18 m., longer but more 
leveL 

1. Ascending the hill, the road 
passes^ rt., Oakdey Eowe (Rev. A. 
Oakeley), and at 1 m. turn to the 
rt. At Snead cross the Camlad, and 
a little beyond take the lane to 
the rt. This saves a long round 
of at least 2J m. There is a fine 
camp immediately above Snead, 
and overlooking Boveriea, The 
pedestrian will regain the main 
road not far from Uyssington and 
enter the picturesque district of 
Comdon^ a district of much interest 
to the geologist. To the rt. are the 
outliers and the main ridge of the 
Stiper SUmes^ a long range of hills 
running nearly due N. and S., and 
forming the western face of the chain, 
of which the Longmynd over Ckurdi 
StretUm (Bte. 1) forms the eastern. 
" These stony masses appear to the 
artist like insulated Cyclopean ruins 
jutting out upon a lofty moorland 
ridge at heights varying from 1500 
to 1611 ft. a1>Dve the sea. On reach- 
ing the summit the traveller sees 
below him to the W. a rapid 
slope and beyond it a picturesque 
MUy tract, the strata of which are 
laden with lower Silurian fossils and 
diversified hj a variety of rocks of 
igneous origin. The Stiper Stones 
are outstanding firagments of a thick 
band of silicious sandstone. Though 
in parts veined, altered and frac- 
tured, and occasionally peasing into 



quartz rock, they yet form an in- 
tegral portion of the outlying schis- 
tose formation, while fragments of 
the shells called Lingalte occur in 
them. The rock has all the appear- 
ance of having been altered bv 
the influence of the heat which 
must have accompanied the evolu- 
tions of those igneous rocks (chieflv 
greenstone) which occur on both 
sides the ridge." — SUuria, The 
Comdon Mountain, which is a most 
conspicuous and picturesque feature 
on the 1. of the road, facing the 
Stiper Stones, is a mass of eruptive 
trap, and the ground around its base 
is composed or alternations of Llan- 
deilo rocks with bands of felspathio 
ash. As is so often the case in erup- 
tive districts, mineral veins are fire- 
quent, and a considerable amotmt of 
&ad ore has been raised. Tiie prin- 
cipal mines are the Snailbeach and 
Bog mines, the yield for 1866 
having been 3275 tons. Tho former, 
which belongs to tbe Marquis of 
Bute, is very deep. 

Some interesting early remains 
are to bo found at the S.E. of the 
Comdon Mt. The Marsh Pool circle 
consisted of 32 upright stones. The 
Whetstones are 3 in number, which 
probably formed a portion of a larger 
circle. MitehelTs Fold consists of 14, 
disposed in an irregular circle, 90 ft 
from N. to 8., and 85ft. from E. to W. 
There is a second circle near it. It 
is not known who Mitchell was, but 
there is a curious tradition that a giant 
used to milk his cow here, which was 
unusually productive, till one day an 
old hag attempted to milk her in a 
riddle. Tbe cow became disgusted, 
and wandered away into Warwick- 
shire, where she became famous under 
the name of the Dun Cow. Mr. 
Hartshome sees in these circles a very 
great resemblance to the remains at 
Stanton Drew and Abury. 

The White Grit mine Is passed 
close to the road on right at the S. 
end of Shelve Hill. There are also 
lead-mines on Stapeley UUl, oppo« 
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site. 2 or 3 m. further on, the road 
runs througli a long and romantic 
defile an it descends from the hilly 
ground into the open, which it re- 
enters at 
13 m. Mintterley. 

2. The other route from Bishop's 
Castle also passes through Snead, 
where it enters an outlying comer 
of Montgomeryshire, and follows the 
course of the Camlad, 

At 4 m. Broadway (John Owen, 
Esq.) the road on rt. goes off to.Hys- 
sington and Minsterley. Hyssington 
Ch, is remarkable for several cracks 
in the walls, caused, according to a 
local legend, by an enormous bull, 
which was the terror of the sur- 
rounding country, and which grew 
bigger and bigger every day. At 
lost the people got the parson of 
Hyssington to exorcise him ; where- 
upon, by constant reading of texts, 
the beast shrank into dimensions 
Buffleiently small to allow of his 
being driven into the ch. Unfor- 
tunately, before he was completely 
extinguished, the parson's candle 
burnt out^ and, ere the morning came, 
when the reading could be resumed, 
the bull swelled out again until he 
burst the church walls. In this story 
we again have the fable of the Dun 
Cow. Near Hytsington is an earth- 
work known as SimoncCt Castle. 

5J m. Churchstoke, a pretty village 
at the junctim of the Camlad, Cae- 
bitra, and Lach Brooks, which, stiU 
under the name of the former stream, 
flow due N. through a charming 
and picturesque glen known as Mar- 
rington Dingle. Marrington Ball, 
the grounds of which extend along 
the W. bank, is the scat of J. 
Davics, Esq. 

8 J m. Chirbury is supposed to have 
once been the site of a castle built 
by -asthelfled, a Queen of Mercia. 
However that may be, the celebrity 
of Chirbury arises from its having 
been the residence of Lord Herbert 
of Chirbury, who was bom in 1851 



at Montgomery Castle. He was oni* 
of the most polished ornaments of 
the Court of Jame« I., and in addi- 
tion to his military services in the 
Netherlands, was, like his brother 
George Herbert, a man of mark in 
literature. It was here that he wrote 
his work * De Veritate,* with a view 
to prove the uselessness of revela- 
tion. The ch. was built in 1127 by 
Humphry de Winsbury, sheriff of the 
county. 

[2J m. distant on the W. is Mont- 
gomery (^Hotels: Dragon, Wynnstay 
Arms). See Handbook for North 
tf^ales. The road to it crosses Offa*8 
Dyke, which here forms the bound- 
ary line between Wales and Salop.] 
Passing 9 m. 1. TFafc(rf(the Earl 
of Powis), the road runs N.E., and 
at 11 m. joins the high road be- 
tween Shrewsbury and Newtown. 
12 m. rt. is a considerable sheet 
of water, known as Marton Pool; 
and on the L is the wild and hilly 
district of the Long Mount, which 
separates the valleys of the Rea and 
the Severn. 

14 m. Brockton, where the Min- 
sterley road turns off, and crosses 
the Ilea. 

18 m. Mintterley t from whence a 
branch of the London and North* 
Western runs to Shrewsbury, 10 m. 
Mr. Eyton thinks that Minsterley 
was the mother ch. of Westbury and 
Habberley. It is of the date of the 
16th ccnty. 

1} m. PonteAury Stat,, 2 m. of 
which is a camp overlooking the vil- 
lage of Habberley. The Hall ( W. H. 
Sparrow, Esq.). Pontetbury Ch, wps 
collegiate, ana hos a broad nave with 
fl isles and a tower of 3 stages on tlie 
N. side between the nave and chancel. 
A little to the S. of Habberley is 
Marstly, identified by Mr. Eyton as 
the park of Marsctalie, mentioned in 
Domesday. "It is recorded among 
the ancient customs of Shrewsbury 
that w^en the King visited the town, 
the sheriff used to send 36 footmen 
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as his body-guaid (ad stabititionem) 
for BO long as he remained there. 
Bat for the Park of Marsetalie, he 
used customarily to find 36 men for 
eight days." The adjoining district 
is named Hockestow Forest in 
Baxton's survey. 

3 m. Plealey Road Stat. 

5 Hanwood Stat., where a jtmction 
is formed with the Cambrian line to 
Welshpool and Aberystwith. Han- 
tcood Ch. contains an interesting 
font, ornamented with a kind of 
Vandyck pattern. 

10 m. (firom Minsterley) Shrews- 
bury (Rte. 8). 



ROUTE 6. 

TBOV KNIGHTON TO WELLINGTON BT 
CRAVEN ARMS» WENLOCK AND 
COALBROOK DALE. 

From Knighton (Bte. 6^ to Craycn 
Arms the joamey is performed by 
the Central Wales Bly., thence by the 
Great Western to Wenlock and 
Wellington. 

The Central Wales Line, which 
rans to lilandovery and Swansea 
(Handbook for South Waleg) leaves 
Knighton and keeps close to the 
Teme, the valley of which is very 
charming. On 1. is Stow Hill and 
the Holloway Bocks (Bte. 5), and 



3 m. on rt. are the woods of Stanage 
Park in Herefordshire (Rev. J. 
Sogers). There was formerly a 
"Haye" or enclosure maintained 
here, ** and as appears by an inquest 
taken in Feb., 1295, on the death of 
Brian de Brompton, there was a 
park called Ammareslit The writ 
ordering an inquest taken in Dec, 
1308, had directed the jurors to value 
the late Brian de Brompton's manor 
of Ambreslytb, but the jurors ex- 
plained, that Ambreslvth was no 
manor, but only a pari pertaining 
to the manor of Stanegge, separately 
worth 200. per annum." Crossing 
the Teme the line reaches 

4 m. BucknaU Stat Overlooking 
it is the wooded eminence of CoxucaU 
KnolU which has always been a 
fruitful source of discussion with 
antiquaries, as the probable locale 
of the last battle of Caractacus with 
the Romans under Ostorius. The 
proximity of Caer Caradoc (Rte. 5) 
renders it tolerably certain that the 
1 attle was fought in this vicmity; 
and the whole description of Tacitus 
tallies with the appearance of Coxwall 
Knoll. Moreover, spear points and 
stone balls, evidently projected horn. 
engines, have been found under the 
N.W. of the hill, and the site of a 
Roman camp is only some 4 m. dis- 
tant at Brandon (Brandovium), near 
Leintwardine. The principal objec- 
tion to Coxwall is the sentence in 
Tacitus, which says '* Ostorius trans- 
fert bellum in Ordovices. ' — whereas 
all these localities are in the country 
of the Silures. But as the historian 
was not an eye witness, but wrote 
his account from hearsay, this point 
is not at all conclusive. Passing 
the village of Bedstone, and under 
the wooded brow of Hopton Hill (1.), 
the line reaches 

7 m. Hopton Heath Stat. About 
1 m. 1. is Hopton Castie, where a 
small square keep of remarkably 
good workmanship of Decorated date 
still exists. It was stabbomly de- 
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fended during a fortnight^s Biege by 
the Boyaliats, and was then taken and 
destroyed. The Goyemor, Samuel 
More, was confined in Ludlow Castle. 
On rt. Heath Hwuq (T. S. Beale, 
Esq.) and Broadwood HaU, and 
ftirmer on (rt.) Clungunford village 
and Hou&e (J. Rocke, Esq.), and 
Femey Hall (W. Sitwell, Esq.). A 
tumulus was opened some years ago 
close to Clungunford ch. by the late 
Rev. J. Bocke, who found bones and 
pottery in it. 

9im. Broome Stat \2\ m. Cbaven 
Arms Jxjko. (Rte. 1). Near the 
village of Wistanstow, between 
Craven Arms and Marshbrook, the 
Great Western Rly. branch to Wen- 
lock turns off to the rt., ninning 
up the valley of the Eaton brook, 
and at the foot of the wooded terrace- 
like ridge of Wenlock Edge, which 
divides Apedale from Corve Dale. 

[The lover of quiet, pastoral 
scenery, where the sound of the 
rly. whistle has not yet been heard, 
will do well to ascend Corve Dale to 
Wenlock, the distance from Craven 
Arms being about 20 m. The anti- 
quary will find much to interest him 
in the quaint country churches, be- 
sides some interesting fortifications 
and earthworks. The road passes 
immediately under Norton Camp, 
and enters the Dale, leaving to the 
rt. the village of Culmington on the 
Corve River, the ch, of which has a 
double piscina. Still further to the 
rt. is StUton Court (C. Powell, Esq.), 
at the foot of Sutton Hill. 5 m. Did- 
dlcbury or Ddbury, the ch, of which 
contains some Early Norm, details. 
The Hall is the seat of Herbert 
Cornwall, Esq. On the opposite 
bcmk of the Corve are some earth- 
works known as Cortham, or Corfham, 
Castle, which, with the manor, was 
given to Walter de Clifford, father of 
Fair Rosamond, it is supposed, as 
some compensation for her frailty. 
Between Cortham and the Brown 



Clee Hill is the HeaOi. The oh., or 
rather the chapel, is a singular old 
Norm, building with a nave and 
chance], but no tower or bell turret. 
Externally the buttresses are very 
characteristic of the Norm, era, and 
there is a good Norm, doorway with 
circular-headed arch and moulding. 
The E. end is lighted by 4 verr 
small Norm, windovrs, one of which 
pierces the buttress. 7 m., at Jfunt- 
low, the road and river approach each 
other. The ch. has an k.E. chancel 
and nave with a chapel attached, a 
south porch, and a low W. tower. A 
little further on, at MHUchope, is an 
old house, the lower story of which 
appears to have been used as a bam, 
and the upper as a dwetling-bouse. 
The architecture of the door and 
window is that of the 13th centy., 
though the stones which now ftxrm 
the head of the arch are evidently 
not in Htu. MiUichope Park (C. O. 
Childe Pemberton, Esq.), was for- 
merly the seat of the Mores, as far 
back as Henry YHI. ; and in the 
garden is a memorial temple to two 
members of this family, who died 
in the last centy. in the naval and 
military services. 

11 m. To rt. 1} m. is Holaatey the 
former site of a castle of tne samo 
name. Helgot was an obscure Noim. 
chief, who owned sway in this upper 
part of Corve Dale. HcHgaU CK 
has a beautiful Norm, door with 4 
series of semicircular mouldings of 
the richest type. The shafts nave 
plain friezes and richly oarvod 
capitals. The font is peculiajr— a 
broad open basin with a narrow neck, 
mounted on a series of steps. It is 
ornamented with interlaced mould- 
ings and figures of birds. Keeping 
on the 1. side of the Dale, the road 
reaches Shipton and ShipUm JSaU 
(T. Mytton, Esq.). 

15 m. Brodon, from whence the 
antiquary can diverge to the bill 
above the road to inspect the circular 
fortification of the Ditehes. 2 m. rt 
of Brocton is OxeiMd, the andent 
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reeidenoe of the Priors of Wenlock. 
Part of the chapel, of the date of the 
13th ceaty., still remains. The Hall, 
with the cellar underneath it, has 
been modernised. 

17 m. Burton. Burton Cottage 
(Lord Wenlodc). 20 m. TTenZodc.] 

The riy. takes a course on the 
other or northern side of the Wen- 
lock Edge, passing 6 m. Harton 
l&at^AudS^m.BtuihburyStai. It is a 
charming walk of 2 m. to CarcUngton 
(where the Knights Templars pos- 
sessed property), and thence to 
Church Stretton over Gardiugton 
and Hope Bowdler Hills. 

10| m. LongviQe Stat, 2 m. to L is 
an old house called Plcuhy of Tudor 
date, chiefly of brick, with fine stacks 
of moulded chimneys. Some of the 
rooms are oak-paneUed and picked 
out with gold stars. The Intohen 
has some fine oak carving* and the 
hall an open timber-work roof. 
Saxton mentions that there was a 
park here. 

2 m. farther N. is Church Preen, 
the ch, of which has a good oak 
pulpit, marked B. T. 1641. A stone 
building adjoios the ch., which looks 
as if it had formed part of some 
monastic building. 1^ m. to the N. 
is Langley HaU, the old gate-house 
of which is left, chiefly of Elizabethan 
timber-work, with an earlier sub- 
structure and embattled walL — 
Farker. 

12im.Eatthope8tat. Overlooking 
the rly. is Lutvoych BloBs the beau- 
tifal seat of M. Benson, Esq., placed 
on the edge of the hill, and orna- 
mented with quaint terrace gardens. 
On the hill above is the circular 
camp Imown as The Bitches, It in- 
cludes 8 acres, and is nearly a circle 
in sbftpe. It is surrounded by an 
cmter and inner fosse, and 2 valla, and 
is in immediate view of Nordy Bank, 
besides coming within the observation 
of the Caer Garadoc, Bury DiteheS| 
and the Wrekin defensive stations. 

15 m* Pretthope Stat^ 8 m, to the 



N. of which is the village of Keriley, 
where Sir A. Alison, me historian, 
was born. His father was rector 
in 1792, and wrote here his * Letters 
on Taste.' 

18 m. Wenlock or Much Wenlock 
&aL (J»», Wynnstay Arms.) The 
town of Wenlock, according to 
Camden " famous for limestone, but 
formerly in Kin^ Bichard II.'s time 
for a copper mine," is situated on 
high and exposed ground near the 
northern end of Wenlock Edge, and 
tills position obtained for it, as we 
are informed in the * Monasticon,* the 
name of " Winnica " or winding 
phkce. It is now little more than a 
village, which would scarcelv be 
noticeable, were it not for the beau- 
tifcd ruins of the Abbey^ once one 
of the richest and most important 
priories in Eneland. But previous 
to this date, Wenlock was a place of 
much renown, from its having been 
the seat of a nunnery, and the burial 
place of St. Milburgh, granddaughter 
of Penda, King of Meroia. What- 
ever might have been the extent of 
this establishment, all traces were 
destroyed (it was supposed) by the 
Danes in tiie 9th centy., although 
200 years afterwards it was again 
chosen for a ch. by Leofric, Earl of 
Mercia, and his wife Godiva, of 
Covenlry fame, la the time of King 
Edward the Confessor. But this 
second Saxon foundation scarcely 
lasted above 80 years, and we find 
that ite .priories were placed at the 
disposal of Boger de Montgomery, 
one of the Conqueror's followers^ 
who about the year 1080 founded the 
present Abbey for Benedictines, 
which was afQliated upon the great 
mother Abbey of .Clugny, The 
conventual ch. was formerly dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity, but as the 
tradition of St. Milbui^h's death and 
burial still remained, it was too valu- 
able a suggestion not to be utilized, 
and we accordingly find that a boy. 
running over the site of the proposea 
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building, trod upon the sainf a tomb, 
which instantly became endowed 
with miraculouB virtues and save 
forth balsamic exhalations. These 
odours, according to William of 
Malmesbury, were so powerful as to 
cure persons afflicted with king's 
evil: *'regius morbus medlds sane 
incurabilis." This followed upon 
the translation of St. Milburgh's 
relics in 1101. From that time 
the priory increased in riches and 
importance till the reign of Ed- 
ward III., when it was seized by 
the Grown. In Richard II.'s reign 
it was declared denizen and ceased 
to be dependent on any foreign house. 
At the Dissolution the body con- 
sisted of a prior, 21 friars, and 11 
monks. The ruins, which include 30 
acres, are close to the parish ch.-yd., 
and consist of a portion of the S. 
side of the nave, a nagment of the N. 
transept, a larger portion of the S. 
transept, the chapter-house, and the 
Prior's apartments. Sufficient of the 
foundations remain to show that the 
total length of the ch. was 401 ft. 
Of the W. front, which is E. Eng. 
the great W, window is gone, and 
there only remains one small one of 
geometrical style, " that is, a single 
arch, enclosing two lancet lights, the 
head filled with an open circle, the 
jambs of the windows furnished with 
slender columns, and the arch divided 
into mouldings/' The remains of the 
nave (S. side) are 3 pointed arches, 
with a triforium of lancet arches, 
and above them again a* row of 
clerestory windows. The pillars of 
the nave support a groined roof, 
the floor of one apartment lighted 
by the W. window just mentioned. 
The S. transept has also 3 arches 
with clustered columns, and a tri- 
forium above. Of the centre tower 
only the bases of the 4 piers remain, 
at the intersection of the nave and 
transepts. 

The chapter-house was entered 
from the cloister by a circular-headed 
doorway, which with the windows 



on either side are ornamented with 
chevron mouldings. The most per- 
fect portion is the N. and S. wall — 
" at about 3 ft. from the floor is a 
projection having a chevron mould- 
ing, from which rise two clusters of 
six small round shafts which divide 
the emce into 3 compartments of 15 
ft. These columns are 5 ft. high 
and have capitals variously orna- 
mented, from which issue a corres- 
ponding number of ribe which 
formed the groined roof. In the 
spaces between the clusteta of 
columns are 5 small circular aichea, 
resting on columns consisting of 3 
shafts, above which, up to the groin- 
ing of the roof, the space is ooveied 
by rows of intersecting arches, Cftch 
springing from the intersecting point 
of the arches beneath them. This 
beautiful specimen of Norm, archi- 
tecturo IB probably the work of 
Roger de Montgomery, and from the 
bases of 6 plain Norm, pillars which 
a few years ago were to bo seen in 
the choir, it is probable that it alao 
was of the same date." E. 6. A.^ 
* Arch, Cambrensis' To the 8. of 
the chapter-house is the prior's resi- 
dence (now inhabited by Mr.Gaakel], 
late M.P. for Wenlock), which seems 
to have occupied a quadrangle^ 
though only one side is now left;. 
** It consists of a building of 2 
stories surmounted by a very high 
roof, and contains some of the prin- 
cipal apartments. Its whole length 
is about 100 ft., and it has a 
light and elegant open cloister ex- 
tending the whole length and com- 
municating with the rooms on either 
floor. The cloister is divided into 
compartments by large buttresses at 
regular intervals, and these again are 
subdivided into 2 compartments by 
smaller buttresses, the space be- 
tween being filled in with 2 trefoil- 
headed lights, and divided horizon- 
tally by a transom. The arrange- 
ment is the same for the lower 
story." — A. C. Notice the wato^ 
drains from the upper roGms, carved 
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wifh lions' heads and grotesque 
figures. On the ground floor is 
also the kitchon, now a brewhouse, 
and opening into it is what Mr. 
Parker calls a garde-robe^ which often 
occars in mediieval buildings. Next 
to this is what was once the bakehouse, 
Bucoeeded by a small modernised room. 
At the end is the oratory or prior's pri* 
Tate chapel, which contains an altar, 
open underneath for the reception 
of relics, and a stone reading-desk, 
rudely carved with Norm, foliage. The 
abbot's Hall is a fine room of 3 bays, 
lighted by 4 windows of 2 lights 
each, on the 1st floor, over which 
18 now the kitchen. This was not 
the refectory of the abbey, but merely 
a private dining-room. It contains a 
fireplace of late date, and a drain 
at the N.E. angle, ending in a lion's 
head. 

A flowered cornice runs round the 
top of the wall, and the roof is of 
oak, of j;reat beauty of construction 
and design. Adjoining the Hall is 
the abbot's parlour, mi, Blore con- 
siders the a^ of the building to be 
II boot the middle of the 15th centy., 
although ** the roof indicates an age 
anterior to the date of the building 
of which it forms a part." A large 
portion of the abbey was pulled down 
many years ago by a Vandal in the 
shape of a house agent, but further 
ruin was stopped by the then Sir 
W. W. Wynne. 

The parhh eh., which closely ad- 
joins the abbey ruins, is of mixed 
style, from Norm, to Dec., and con- 
sists of chancel, nave, and aisles, with 
a low tower and spire. The onlv other 
object of antiquity is the Guildhall, 
a timber building with a piazza ; for, 
notwithstanding its small size, Wen- 
lock is a corporate borough, a charter 
liaviug been granted to it by Ed- 
ward IV. The council chamber 
contains bome interesting carved oak 
furniture. 

Ely. from Wenlock to Craven 
Arms, 18 m., and to Buildwas June. 



3 m., there meeting the Severn Val- 
ley line. 

Distances. — Broseley, 4 m. ; Goal- 
brook Dale, 6 m. 

2 m. E. of Wenlock is Barrovo, the 
(restored) ch, of which is also Norm., 
although verv plain. The windows 
are semicircular and deeply splayed. 
At the restoration, a fresco was dis- 
covered under the planter, of a full- 
size knight on horseback. Tom 
Moody, a well known huntsman of 
Lord Forester, was buried here in 
1796. Barrow is about 1 m. from 
Willey Park, the seat of Lord 
Forester (Rte. 4). 

From Wenlock the rly. passes 
several lime-works and begins its 
descent through a pretty wooded 
country to BriLDWAS JcKO. [The 
remainder of this routo is described 
in Rto. 4.] 



nOUTE 7. 

FBOM WOLVERHAMPTON TO NANT- 
WICH BY SHIFFNALL, WELUNQTON 
AND MARKET DRAYTON. 

Oreal Western Bailtoay, 

Quitting Wolverhampton by the 
Great Western Rly. (Low-level Stat), 
the traveller parses 4^ m. Codsall 
Slat. {Handbook for Staffordshire), 
and enters the county of Salop a 
little before reaching AJbrigUon &ai. 
6 m. 
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Albrighton, which closely adjoina 
DoningtoD, is a place of considerable 
antiquity, and is supposed to derive 
its name from the Saxon Lord Aibe- 
ricus. However this may be, it is cer- 
tain that mention is made of Nicholas, 
priest of Alberitone in the year 1186, 
which is about the date of some poi^ 
tions of the ch. It has a low Norm, 
west tower, the upper portion of later 
date than the lower, and on each 
side the window is perforated by a 
sixigular circular opening. 

The E. window is Dec., with good 
tracery, but nevertheless has a tran- 
som. There is a S. aisle with a 3-light 
window, and a rose-light above it. 
In the interior of the ch. is a fine 
altar-tomb, discovered during the 
operation of lowering the floor of the 
S. aisle. It is ornamented with an 
E.E. window and numerous armorial 
bearings. It is not known to whose 
memory it was erected. There was 
another fine marble altar-tomb ; but 
that has disappeared since 1700, and 
was probably broken up. Albrighton 
EdU is the residence of — Bibber, 
Esq. Leland mentions an old Park 
here — " Syr John Talbot that mar- 
ried Troutbeks hciro dwelleth in a 
goodlie logge in the hy toppe of 
Albrighton Parke, it is in the very 
egge of Shropshire, 3 m. from 
Tunge." 

8 m. to the S., just within the bor- 
ders of Staffordshire, is Patthull, the 
beautiful seat of the Earl of Dart- 
mouth. This property belonged in 
the 17th and 18th centys. to the 
family, of Astley, who erected the 
house in the Vanbrugh style, but 
afterwards sold it to the Pigots, who 
in their turn disposed of it to the 
late Earl of Dartmouth. His son, 
the present possessor, has greatly im- 
proved the house (under ^um), which 
consists of a centre and wings of red 
stone, the latter carried up so as to 
overtop the former. The gardens are 
charming, and the park contains most 
pictoresqixe ecenery and a seipentlne 



sheet of water, terminating in a lake. 
From the situation of the house on 
a raised mound in a very elevated 
portion of the park, it commands an 
extensive view over Shropshire and 
Cheshire. Above it is a belt of 
woodland, surrounding the old half- 
timbered hall, now a farm-house ; in 
the yard behind is a curioua stone 
font. 

PaUhiiU Ch, is an Italian building 
of the close of the 17th centy., and is 
entered by a portico, with an armed 
fig^ure in one comer. It has 2 altar- 
tombs :— 1. To Sir John Astley and 
his vdfe (temp. Henry VII.),' with 
panels of bis 7 sons and 8 daughters. 
2. Sir Bidiard Astley, recumbent be- 
tween his 2 wives. A squadron of 
horse is depicted on this tomb. There 
are also monuments to the Pigot 
family. The ch. is filled with stained 
glass, memorials to former Earla of 
Dartmouth. To the S.E. of Pftt- 
shull is 

PatUnghamy a fine old eh, of dif- 
ferent dates. The nave is Norm., the 
chancel E.E., and the S. aisle Dec. 
It has been weU restored by SooU, 

A most interesting excursion oaa 
be made from Godsall or Albrighton 
stations to Bosoobel and White 
Ladies, N. of the rly., returning by 
Tonge. From Codsall the way to 
Bosoobel (4 m.) lies through a pretty 
open country, skirting the woods of 
Chillington to 3 m. Lfmgley. In the 
distance on rt. is Brewood spire. 

From Albrighton the visitor mAj 

CB DoningtoHj the cfc. of which 
some good stained glass, or he 
may proce^ direct from the stat to 
ShaJcerl^f tihe seat of W. Horton, 
Esq. 1 m. DNByond is White Ladies, in 
the wooded district formerly known 
as Brewood Forest. Here are the 
rains of an ancient convent for Cis- 
tercian nuns, founded in the reigri of 
Richard I. Contemporaneous with 
it was the monastic establishment of 
the Black Ladies for Benedicttoe 
nuns, near Brewood, in the adjoin- 
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ing comity of Stafford. The rains 
of the White Ladies are not large, 
and consist principally of a wall, 
a portion of which belonged to the 
Norm, chapel, and some drcular- 
faeaded arches. **0n the N. side is 
an open round arch, which might 
have led into a transept or chapel." 
The visitor will soon come in sight 
of the ancient though altered man- 
sion of BoBcdbd, ^ the scene of such 
romance, heroism, loyalty, and other 
noble qiudities, as will always com- 
mand admiration eyen from those 
"who condemn the cause in whidi 
such virtues are exercised.*' Hither 
it was that after the sanguinary 
battle of Worcester in 1651 the unfor- 
tunate monarch, Charles 11., rode up, 
closely pursued by Cromwell's troop- 
ers, who were scouring the country 
in all directions. In Boscobel wood 
lived William Penderel, a woodcut- 
ter, while his brother Richard lived 
at Hobbal Grange, about 1 m. to the 
W. To these rough and uneducated 
peasants was the fugitive King com- 
mitted by the Earl of Derby, who 
had before now been sheltered in 
this district, and no men could have 
carried out these instructions with 
greater loyalty or at greater per- 
sonal risk. As Col. Ashenhurst's 
troop was quartered at Codsall, no 
time was to be lost, and the King, 
having disguised himself by ex- 
changing his clothes for a coarse 
country suit, cutting off his locks and 
rubbing his hands against the chim- 
ney, was conducted by Richard Pen- 
derel into the fastnesses of the Bos- 
cobel woods, while his other brother 
acted as scout. ** The heavens wept 
bitterly at these calamities, insomuch 
that the thickest tree in the wood 
was not able to keep his Majesty dry, 
nor was there an^^hing for him to 
sit upon; whereupon £chi^ went 
to Francis Yates*s house (a trushr 
neighbour who married his wife^ 
sister), where he borrowed a blanket, 
which he folded and laid on the 
gioondlbrhiBlbjestytoBiton. At 



the same time Richard spoke to the 
goodwife Yates to provide some vic- 
tuals and bring it into the wood at 
a place he appointed her. She pre- 
sently made ready a mess of milk 
and some butter and eggs, and 
brought them to his Majesty in the 
wood, who being a little surprised to 
see the woman (no good concealer of 
a secret), said cheerfully to her, 
' Good woman, can you be faitliful to 
a distressed cavalier?' She answered, 
* Yes, Sir, 1 will die rather than dis- 
cover you;' with which answer his 
Majesty was well satisfied." — Blount. 
That night the King was conducted 
by Richard to the Severn to endea- 
vour to make his escape into Wales ; 
but finding the roads guarded in 
evenr direction, it was wought ad- 
visaole to return to Boscol:^!. At 
three in the morning they reached 
it, and there found Col. Carless, a 
fugitive loyalist ; but it being deemed 
too hazardous for the King's shelter, 
he was taken to the wood and raised 
into the oak-tree, when ** the Colonel 
humbly desired his Majesty (who had 
taken little or no rest the two pre- 
ceding nights) to seat himself as 
easily as he could in the tree and rest 
his head on the Colonel's lap, who 
was watchful that his Majesty should 
not fall; and in this position his 
Majesty slumbered away some part 
of ite day, and bore all these hard- 
ships and afflictions with incompa- 
rable patience." The tree now known 
as Charles's oak is only a descendant 
of the original, whi<m must have 
been much further from the Boscobel 
House than the present one — indeed 
the whole of Boscobel Forest is a 
thing of the past, and it would be 
difficult for anyone, be he king or 
peasant, to conceal himself here now- 
a-days. The house is the property 
of the Misses Evans, of Darley, near 
Derby, and is kept in exquisite order. 
It is not shown after 5 o'clock F.if. 
In the drawing-room, which is pa- 
nelled with oak, is a portrait of the 
King; the mantelpiece also of black 
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marble has some excellently-sculp- 
tured scenes of his escapes. In the 
adjoming room is a portrait of Crom- 
well. In the garret is the hollow 
chest in which the King took his 
rest, after it was thought prudent for 
him to leave the protection of the 
wood, and in one of the bedrooms is 
a small chamber, in the thickness of 
the chimney, which communicates 
with the garden outside. The Earl 
of Derby and probably many other 
loyal fugitives had taken advantage 
of it before. The garden is well 
kept in all its quaint formality, and 
liarmonizcs witn the oldfashioned 
timber house. In it still stands the 
arbour, where the King sat and read 
on the Sunday while waiting the 
return of John Penderel, who had 
been sent to Moseley to apprise 
Lord Wilmot of what had happened, 
to wbich place his Majesty was con- 
veyed that very night. A portrait 
of Dame Penderel, mother of the 
loyal peasants, dated 1662, is in the 
possession of a Mr. Oare, of the 
Green, Bridgnorth. 

From Boscobel the tourist can pro- 
ceed eastwards to Brewood {Hdbk. 
for Staffordshire), or return in the 
opposite direction for 3^ m. to the 
village of Tougc, passing at the foot 
of Tonge Knoll, on the summit of 
which is a clump of Scotch fir- 
trees. From the knoll is a very 
charming view looking over the 
wooded park of Weston, or Weston- 
imder-Lezard, the seat of the Earl of 
Bradford. The house is a large 
cheerful building, with no particular 
architectural features of interest; 
but the grounds and gardens are very 
pretty, and contain a conspicuous 
domed conservatory. Not far from 
the house is the ch., in which are 
several monuments to the family of 
Bradford. 

At Tonge Norton the road falls into 
the high-road from Wolverhampton 
to Newport, near a large sheet of 
water called Norton Mere, prettily 



covered with with water-lilies. From 
the 1. towards the rly. and in about 
} m. the visitor reaches the village of 
Tonge, celebrated for the beauty of 
its eh, aud its modem eagUe^ which 
has probably seen more changes than 
any place of the sort. '* It is stated 
to have been anciently the seat of 
Hengist, the Saxon, whom Vortigem 
called in to his assistance, and having 
been successful in his warlike en- 
gagements, he afterwards begged of 
Vortigem as much land as an ox-hide 
could enclose. On his request being 
granted, he cut the hide into strips 
and had as much land as it encom- 
paased, whereon he built the castle.** 
— Burke. It afterwards came into 
the possession of the Pembragges, 
and subsequently the Vemons, by 
marriage of William Yemen, of Had- 
don, with Benedicts., sister and heir- 
ess of Sir Fulke Pembragge. The 
Stanleys were the next possessors by 
intermarriage with the Vemons, and 
it was purchased from them by Sir 
Thomas Harris, a lawyer, whose 
daughter married William Pierre- 
point, and thus brought the property 
into the ducal family of Kingston. 
Evelyn, last Duke of Kingston, sold 
it in 1764 to George Durant; but 
that family, after a residence of 
nearly 100 years, has become extinct, 
and Tonge passed by purchase to its 
present possessor, the Eail of Bnid- 
ibrd. George Durant was Paynoaster 
of the Forces at the time of the ca^ 
ture of the Havannah in 1761, and is 
said to have amassed an enormous 
fortune by plunder, a great part of 
which he laid out in the purchase 
of this property. He demolished the 
old castle and erected the present 
one from his own designs,— one of 
those fantastic buildings of mixed 
Gothic and Moorish, with conspicuous 
Turkish domes. The incongruities, 
however, are partially softened by 
the warm red of the stone. The 
place is to a great extent surrounded 
Dv water, carried in artificial canals 
of great depth, and apparently cut 
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for the double purpofie of defence 
and irrigation of the park. On the 
8. aide, however, the river \a dry and 
pictureaqnely overgrown with timber 
and brushwood. Here was a little 
stone cabin, called the Hermit<ige^ 
long the residence of a poor crazed 
lunatic, who had been originally a 
butler and had saved money. But he 
soon lost it, and his wits went the 
same way. One of the most curious 
things about Tonge Castle is the 
entranoe>gate, on which there is some 
extraordinary carving, such as a bee- 
hive, and also a most minute repre- 
sentation of the old castle. 

Tonge Ch^ in addition to its in- 
trinsic interest and grandeur, is a 
perfect mausoleum of the Yemon 
family. It is a fine example of £. 
Perpend., consisting of nave, with 
yery broad aisles, and a central oc- 
tagonal tower, with low spire. The 
under stage of the tower is on a larger 
base than the middle, and is bevelled 
off at the sides. On the N. side of 
the chancel is the vestry, and there 
is a S. porch. On this same side is 
a chapel of later date, forming a kind 
of transept, and possessing a splendid 
fian-vaulted roof, all the others being 
of timber. In the interior is some 
flnely-carved woodwork. 

Amongst the tombs are an ala- 
baster recumbent tomb, supposed to 
be that of Sir Richard Vernon and 
his wife Elizabeth. This was believed 
by Dugdale to belong to Sir Fulke 
Pembmgge, and by others to Sir 
Fulke Eytcm. Also to William 
BkefBngton, 1550, 

" An eaqnire rlg^ hardy In th« fealde 
And fUthfol to his prince in qniet tymes 
of 



There is also one to Sir William Ver- 
non and his wife Margaret, with their 
12 children — a brass imder each 
figure being engraven with a reli- 
gions text. The epitaph on the 
tombstone of Sir Thomas Stanley is 
aaid on doubtful authority to have 
been written by Shakespeare. One 



of the most interesting features is 
the great bell, 48 cwt. in weight, 
given by Sir Henry Vernon. He also 
gave "a rent out of his manor of 
Norton for tolling it when any Ver- 
non came to town." To the W. of 
the ch. are some ruined w&Us and 
an arch, probably a portion of the 
college which the Pembrugges are 
said to have founded here. 

Adjoining the demesne of Tonge 
Castle is Neachley (O. Holyoake, 
Esq.). The whole round from Al- 
brighton to Boscobel and back by 
Tonge will be about 11 m.] 

Continuing the route by rly., the 
traveller passes on L 2 m. from Al- 
brighton, the piUar, 180 ft. high, of 
the Wolverhampton TFoter-toor^ 
erected at Cosford Bridge for the 
purpose of forcing the water up from 
the river Werf. It is taken to the 
reservoir at Tattenhall and thence to 
Wolverhampton. On rt. is Neachley 
and Tonge. 

9 m. rt. Buckley Orange (J. Jones, 
Esq.). The house is modem, but is 
supposed to have been built on the 
site of an old " grange," or granary, 
belonging to Buildwas Abbey, to 
which it formed a sort of half-way 
house between Buildwas and Bre- 
wood Forest, where the monks had 
extensive rights of feeding swine 
and cutting timber. 

On 1. 1^ m. is Hatton Orange (J, 
Aglionby Slaney, Esq ), the grounds 
of which contain some ma^xificent 
beech-trees, and are adorned with 
deep picturesque pools, formed by 
the damming up of the TwybrooK 
before it joins the Worf. The high 
ground to the rt. overlooking Ruck- 
ley and Shiffnall is Lezard HiUy be- 
longing to Lord Stafford, of Cossey. 

11 m. The rly. now runs over a 
lofty bridge overlooking and dividing 
the quaint-looking town of ShiffnaU 
{Innf: Jemingham Arms, Star). 
The warm red-stone of which it is 
built, and an occasional timbered 
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houaey give it a peculiarly eoiug and 
old-fasEioned appearance. 

The ch. is an old cruciform build- 
ing of several architectural dates. 
It consists of nave, with aisles, N. 
and S. transept, chancel (added to 
which is a S. chapel, called the 
Moreton chapel), a central tower, and 
S. porch. Part of the 8. transept, of 
the N. wall of the chancel, and the 
chancel-arch itself, are of transition 
Norm, to E.E., the latter orna- 
mented with dog-tooth moulding. 
The S. porch is also E.E., and hsuB 
a singular par?ise or upper storv. 
The outer door has a trefoiled arch. 
The nave, chancel, and central tower 
are Dec. ; the N. aisle has some late 
windows inserted, and the central 
tower has a wide stair-tniret at the 
N.W. angle. 

The Moreton chapel is of late Dec. 
date, and has good flowing traoerj. 
The N. transept is altogether Perp., 
as are also the windows and parapet 
of the S. transept. The portion of 
the S. aisle between the porch and 
the transept is as late as the 16th 
oenty. — Bev. /. i. Petit, 

On the western face of the chancel- 
arch is a finial, with a very curious 
sculptured head and a stalk pro- 
ceeding from the mouth. Amongst 
the monuments are some to the 
family of Briggs and to Thomas 
Foster, once Prior of Wombridge and 
"Warden of Tonge. The salubrity 
of the neighbourhood ia shown by 2 
inscriptions— one to Wm. Wakeley, 
d. 1714, aged 123, and another to 
Mary Yates, 127. Amongst the 
celebrities of Shiffiiall were Tom 
Brown, a licentious poet of the 17th 
centy., and Dr. Beddoes, a noted 
chemist and man of science, 1754. 
There are many nice residences 
immediately adjoining Shiffnall : — 
Aston Hall (Major Moultrie ) ; Decker 
HiU (Rev. W. Gamett Botfield); 
Haughton HaU (Bev. J. Brooke), 
of which recoros remain from 
the date 1268, when it was called 
Haleston, and was the property 



of Sir Hugh de Halestone. An 
excursion should by all means 
be made to Brimglne jfftS, 1 m. 
to the S., from the snmmerhouae 
on which, though the elevation is 
not great, one of the finest views 
in the country is to be obtained, 
extending into Worcestershire, Staf- 
fordshire, and Walea. From Shiff- 
nal the tourist can proceed by a 
branch line to Coalbrook Dale, 
through Maddey, where formerly 
existed a park belonging to the 
Prior and Convent of Wenlock, and 
licensed by King Edward I. in 12S3. 
At 13 m. the rly. ascends the hilly 
district between Shiffhall and Wel- 
ling^n, at the northern portion of 
the Shropshire coal-field. On rt. is 
Pru)r«faaflaa(T.Horton,Eaq.). It 
obtains its name from onoe being the 
residence of the Prior of a house of 
Augustine Canons, founded at Worn- 
bridge (a little to the N.) in the reign 
of Stephen. On 1. is MaUn'a Lee^ 
where are the remains of an Early 
Norm, chapel, with 3 narrow deeply- 
splayed windows. Its founder is not 
known. Although naturally the dis- 
trict is broken and hilly, it is far 
from inviting, owing to the dreary 
aspect of the collieries, many ol 
which are worked out, and the 
squalid tumbledown look of the 
houses. 

15 m. Oakengaies 8taL Here the 
Lend, and N.-W. branch from Coal- 
port crosses the line on its way to 
join the Shropshire Union Bly. A 
little fartiier on (rt) is Woairidgen 
In a garden here are slight remains 
of ihe monastery of Canons Begolar, 
founded by William FitzAlan of Clun 
in the 12& centy. 

18 m. Wellington Jorc., where 
the latter line from Stafford (Rte. 8) 
joins the Great Western, both using 
the same rails from Wellington to 
Shrewsbury. From henoe fdao the 
Market Drayton and Kautwich 
branch ia given off. 
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The town of WeUmgton (Sotel: 
Wiekin, good and reasonable) in 
itself does not possess Tory much to 
detain the tourist, although there is 
an evident attempt to accommodate 
modem improvements to the narrow 
and crooked streets of former days. 
It was noted during the Rebellion 
for being the first pl^e of rendezvous 
of Charles I., who marched his forces 
here Sept. 19, 1642, and then and 
there delivered an address. The ch. 
is modem, and is only noteworthy 
for its extreme ugliness, and its con- 
taining a good d€»al of iron in its com- 
position. Wellington has become a 
place of considerable trade of late 
years, it being the metropolis for all 
the northern district of the Shrop- 
shire coal-fields and a considerable 
agricultural population to the N. and 
W. 

1 m, N. of the town is Apley 
CasiUy the seat of St. John Charlton, 
Esq. The house is plain, of the 
beginning of the present centy., but 
it is situated in a finely wooded park. 
Slight remains exist of the old castle, 
which underwent a siege by the 
Parliamentary forces in the Civil 
War. It is thus mentioned by 
Richaid Baxter, who married into 
the Charlton family :— ^ But it being 
in the heat of the civil war, Robert, 
her brother, being for the Parlia- 
ment, had the advantage of strength, 
which put her (his wife's mother) 
to seek relief at Oxford from the 
King, and afterwards to marry one 
Mr. Harmer, who was for the King, 
to make her interest that way. Her 
house, being a sort of small castle, 
was garrisoned for the King. But 
at lut Robert procured it to be 
besieged by the Parliamentary sol- 
diers, and stormed and taken when 
the mother and children were there, 
and saw part of their building 
burnt and some lye dead before their 

Sea, and ao Robert got possession of 
e children.'' 
The groat attraction of Welling- 



ton is of course the Wrehin, which 
raises its huge dome some two miles 
to the S. Although of no very great 
height — only 1260 feet above the 
Severn, and 1320 above the sea — it 
is conspicuous far and wide, and 
forms an unmistakeable landmark 
in every phase of Shropshire scenery. 
Such a vast tract of country comes 
under its ken that the old Shrop- 
shire toast of '* All round the Wrekin'* 
has almost become a proverb. The 
visitor takes the Shrewsbury road 
for 1 m., passing OrUton, the seat of 
the Hon. R. Herbert, and then turns 
off to the N.£. by a lane which leads 
to the foot of the hill. The Halfway 
House affords a resting-place to the 
tired pedestrian, and a convenient 
rendezvous for picnic parties. " The 
Wrekin, one of the most remarkable 
examples of eruptive trap in Eng- 
land, is an elliptical hill aoout 1^ m. 
in length, composed of igneous rocks, 
having on its iiank various members 
of the Silurian and Carboniferous 
systems. The sedimentary deposits 
within the influence of the emptive 
volcanic rocks have imdergone con- 
siderable alteration, the sandstone 
being changed into granitic quartz 
rock, much of which is pure white 
quartz with particles of decomposed 
felspar. To the S.E. bosses of a 
basaltic greenstone, of irregular 
shape, appear round the valleys of 
Little Wenlock." — ManteH The 
view is remarkably beautiful, em- 
bracing the whole of Shropshire, 
the ranges of Church Stretton, the 
Longmynd, and the Stiper Stones, 
the Welsh mountains, in which the 
Breiddens, the Berwyns, and in the 
far distance Snowdon, are conspi- 
cuous, the hills of N.E. Cheshire and 
Derbyshire, the heights of Cannock 
Chase, the Clent and Rowley Hills, 
Titterstone Clee and the Malvems, 
while within the radius is a wonder- 
ful panorama of Black country and 
Shropshire hedgerows — towns, vil- 
lages, churches, ironworks, man- 
sions, rivers, canals, and railways— 
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Nonconformist, in 1615. 9 m. Pep- 
loio Hall (Col. HiU). 



an epitome of English life and 
industry. Some ancient British 
works exist on the Wrekin. Ascend- 
ing from the 8.E. side, a ditch 
is crossed near the summit. The 
entrance gate was on the N., and 
known as Heaven Gate. The other, 
which is overgrown with plantation, 
was Hell Gate. If the tourist does 
not wish to return to Wellington, he 
can descend on the eastern side and 
make his way by Little Wenlock to 
Goalbrook Dale or Buildwas, the 
distance to either being between 3 
and 4 m. 

Rips, from Wellington to Wolver- 
hampton, 20 m. ; Stafford, 19 ; 
Shrewsbury, 10; Goalbrook Dale, 
5 ; Market Drayton, 29 ; Nantwich, 
29 m. 

The Great Western Rly. line turns 
oif from the main line to the rt. soon 
after leaving the stat., and passes 
1. the village of Admaston^ where 
there are two springs, chalybeate 
and sulphur, which have a local 
reputation for the cure of rheuma- 
tism. There is a fair inn here. 
AdmasUm Hall ' H. Evett, Esq.). On 
rt. is ApleyCasUe (ante), (St. John 
Charlton, Esq.). 3 m. it. is the 
village of Eyton, the ch. of which 
contains some, good stained glass 
and monuments to the memory of 
the Eyton famUy. TJie Hall (T. C. 
Eyton, Esq.). 

The line now crosses the Shrews- 
bury and Stafford Canal, and enters 
the valley of the Teme at 5 m. 
Crudgingion Stat. The country is 
pastoral and pretty, but contains no 
special feature of interest. At Kin- 
neraley (34 m. rt.) was buried Dr. 
John Bridgman, Bishop of Chester, 
1619-52, and father of Sir Orlando 
Bridgman, Lord Chief Bnron and 
Chief Justice. The Bishop was ex- 
pelled at the abolition of episcop«cy 
under the Cummonwealth, and his 
palace nnd furniture sold for 1059/. 
At Rowton^ near High Ercal (2 m. 
1.) was bom Bichard Baxter, the 



12 m. Hodnet Slat (Inn: Hawk- 
stone), the nearest to Hawkstone 
Park, which, as it is usually visited 
from Wem, is described in Rte. 12. 
The wooded hills of Hopley and 
Bury Walla form a very pretty 
feature in the landscape to the 1. of 
Hodnet. The ch. contains a monu- 
ment to Bishop Heber, who was 
rector here for 15 years, and whoae 
daughter married A. Heber-Percy, 
Esq., of Hodnet HaU. The ancient 
manor of Hodnet was held bv the 
service of being "steward of the 
honour of Montgomery.'* The lords 
of Hodnet were bound to keep that 
fortress in repair. By the marriage 
of the heiress of the De Hodenets, 
it passed to the Yemons, then to the 
Hebers, whose heiress married the 
present owner. ** Saxton makes a 
park here, midway between Ches- 
wardine and Wem: it was an an- 
cient park, recognised aa early as 
the year 1257, when it was held by 
the family who assumed their name 
from \i.'*—ShirUy. The present Hall 
is a picturesque irregular building, 
embosomed in trees. 

14 m. rt. of Hodnet is Skike-upon- 
Tern, the c7*. of which, of Tudor 
date, ecmtains a monument to Sir 
Keginald Corl)ct, Judge of the Com- 
mon Pious in the reign of Elizabeth. 
The following inscription is upon a 
pew : — 

" God prosper long y Unge In thU l«Qd«, 
And grant th«t PupyBtrle never have y« 
upper hande." 

5 m. to the S.E. of Hodnet ia 
Cfiild's Ercal, the ch. of which has 
an octagonal font, with the lower half 
of each angle bevelled. A little fur- 
ther E. is Ilinstork, formerly a great 
hflunt of freebooters. The Barons of 
Wem used to exact toll from txavel- 
lers for guarding passes in the 
neighbourhood. Passing rt. Bunt- 
ingsdale Hall (J. Tayleur, £^.), the 
rly. reaches 
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17 m. Market Dbatton Jcnc. 
with the Silverdale and Stoke-upon- 
Trent Ely. The town of Market 
Drayton {Inn: Ck)rbet Arms) ia a 
quiet little place, close to the 
Staffordshire border, dependent on 
the neighbouring agricultural popu- 
lation, a paper manufactory, and 
one of horsehair seating. But it 
can boast of considerable antiquity, 
being mentioned in Domesday JBook 
as Draitune, the Manor of which 
was possessed by the Abbot of St. 
Ebrulph, in Normandy, and after 
him by the Abbot of Combermere. 
The grammar-school was founded 
by Sir Rowland Hill, Lord Mayor of 
liondon in the reign of Mary. The 
eh. has been restored, and consists 
of a nave, aisles, chancel, and square 
tower with buttresses and pinnacles. 
There are some Norm, details in the 
W. door. In the neighbourhood are 
many pretty seats, such as Slyche 
(H. B. CUve, Esq.), PeOwall, TumtaU 
(P. Broughton, flsq.), Peaiswood (T. 
Twemlow, Esq.), and Oakley HaU 
(Sir J. Chetwynde, Bart.). 

3 m. to the W. of Market Drayton 
is the ch. of Moreton-tayt which con- 
tains a Norm, doorway and the tomb 
of Lord Clive. 

The antiquary should make an 
excursion of 3 m. on the Stafford 
road to Audley's Cross, on Blore 
Heath. Here was fought the famous 
battle, in 1459, between the factions 
of Lancaster and York, when Lord 
Andley and a number of the Cheshire 
;;entry, who fought on King Henry's 
side, were killed. Drayton thus 
speaks of it : — 

" The £orI NeTille, Earl of Salistary. 
So hnnsryin revenge, made a rayenoua spoil : 
Tbeie itattoa Datton kills ; a Done doth kill a 

Done; 
A Booth a Booth,— and Leigh by Leigh is 

orenhrowiL 
A Veoablea againBt a Venables doth stand ; 
A Tktmtbeck llghteth with a Trontbeck hand 

to hand; 
There MoUnenz doth make a M ollneax to die. 
And EgertoD the strength of EgerUm doth 

tiy.- 
{8hrop»hire, dx.2 



Audley Cross is supposed to mark the 
place where Lord Audley fell. It is 
said that Margaret of Anjou wit- 
nessed the fight from the tower of 
Mucklestone ch., 1^ m. to the N. 

21 m. Adderley Stat. To the 1. is 
Adderleu Hall (R. Corbet, Esq.), 
the park of which was enclosed oy 
Walter de Dunstanville, by agree- 
ment with the Abbot of Shrewsbury, 
between 1175 and 1190. Cloveriy 
is the seat of H. W. Dod, Esq., and 
Shavingtorif of the Earl of Eilmorey. 
Li the grounds of both places there 
are some remarkably fine sheets of 
water. The eh. has nave with aiisles, 
chancel, transept and a chapel used 
as a mausoleum for the ILilmorey 
family. The interior contains monu- 
ments to the Needhams. A little 
before reaching 

23i m. AucOem Slat, the rly. 
enters Cheshire, and runs through 
a flat well-cultivated district, gtssing 
rt. Coole Pilate, HanhdoWy nather' 
ton, and Atutenon HaUs, now all 
farmhouses, to 

29 m. Nantwich Juno. (Rte. 12). 
By this line, therefore, the traveller 
has a through route from Worcester 
and Wolverhamptom to Crewe and 
Manchester. 



ROUTE 8. 

FBOM SHREWSBURY TO STAFFORD BY 
WELLINGTON ASD NEWPORT. 

Shretotbury is the capital of Shrop- 
shire and a borough town, sending 
2 representatives to Parliament— 
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(Hotels: Raven, very good, where 
Farquhar wrote his comedy of the 
' Becruitlng Officer ; ' Lion; George) 
— and it is also one of the most beau- 
tiful and important of Welsh frontier 
towns. Here lived Telford, whose 
road to Holyhead still invites and 
charms the traveller, and here con- 
verging railways place him in imme- 
diate communication with most parts 
of the Principality. 

The Staiiony a handsome Tndor 
building near the castle, stands in a 
picturesque position, with the river 
winding below it, and the spires of 
St. Mary and St. Alkmund crown- 
ing the height. The square red 
tower, seen uom the S. end of the 
platform, is that of the abbey ch. of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, whose united 
Abbots sat before the Reformation 
in the House of Lords. Externally 
the station has a long front of 150 
ft., relieved in the centre by a square 
tower; internally it is like most 
other large stations, though scarcely 
roomy enough for the great number 
of trains that daily arrive and depart. 

From the station the chief objects 
of interest in the town may be con- 
veniently visited. 

The antiquity of Shrewsbury is 
considerable, and its British name 
(Pen-gwem, ** the head of the Alder- 
wood ) indicates its position above 
the fertile meadow lands, which were 
then covered with trees and bushes. 
Its Saxon name, " Scrobesbjrig," is 
evidently of the same derivation. 
Fortified, by a diversion of the Severn, 
which probably was a work of Cyn- 
delan(Oyndelan Powis porphar, "the 

01e-1>earer of Powis," as the noble 
Ll^arch Hdn calls him), it was 
the capital of the Powis princes be- 
tween the destruction of Vr-T-Conium 
and the time of King Offa. After 
the Norm. Conquest it was the earl- 
dom of Roger de Montgomery, by 
whom the castle, commanding the 
only land-approach to the town, was 
erected. The Parliament which 
passed the Statute of Acton Bumell 



(Rte. 1), was held here in the 
time of Edward I., the name of 
the statute being derived from the 
neighbouring and still extant resi- 
dence of Acton Bumell, where it 
is supposed the Royal assent was 
given. And here, to the Parliament 
adjourned from Westminster, came 
" old John of Gaunt, time-honoured 
Lancaster," and Henry of Hereford, 
his " bad son " — 

** Here to make good the bolstrons late appeal 
Against the Duke of Norfblk, Thomaa 
Mowbray." 

In 1403 the battle between the 
forces of the same Henry of Hereford, 
the King of England, and those of 
Hotspur and his confederates, took 
place on the plain, about 3 m. dis- 
tant, under the skirts of Haughmond 
HiU. The spot is still caUed Battle- 
field, and the ch. bears the same 
appellation. The pestilence called 
the " sweating sickness," so terrible 
in the 16th centy., broke out first, it 
is said, in this town. 

Shrewsbury is a corporate town, 
pOHsessing various ancient charters 
&om the time of William I. to James 
II., and continues to give the title of 
Earl to the lineal descendants of the 
great Jolm Talbot, who was brought 
from the field of Chatillon to be 
buried at Whitchurch (Rte. 12). 
Shrewsbury lb situated on a penin- 
sula of rising ground, encircled by 
the Severn on all sides but the K., 
and locally termed "the Island:" 
in fact, so nearly do the windings of 
the river approach each other, that 
the isthmus is only 300 yards in 
breadth : — 

"Edlta Pengncmi late ftstigla pplendoit 
Urbs slta lunato veluti mediamoia In orbe, 
GoUe tumet modioo^ dapUci qaoque ptmte 

raperbft 
Aodpiena patriA sfbi lingoi nomen ab atanls.* 

I The main approaches are by 2 
bridges, on the K. and N.W., called 
rcsi>cctively the English and Welsh 
bridges. The former, erected in 17iJ9 
at a cost of 15,0002., is a handsome 
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structure of 7 arches, surmounted by 
an open balustrade, though the ele- 
vation is remarkable from the height 
of the central arch, which was con- 
structed thus to allow of the great 
volume of water brought down in 
rainy weather. On the keystones of 
either side are heads of Sabrina and 
Neptune. The Wehh Bridge, across 
which runs the *^reddie waye" to 
Wales, has little remarkable in its 
architecture, but replaces an old one 
pulled down in the last centy. On 
it was a picturesque gateway-tower, 
of which many engravings are still 
extant. At the suburb of Coleham, 
the Severn is joined by the Meole 
Brook, of which Drayton eays: — 

** Mete lier great mlstreM next at Sirews- 
bary doth meet, 
Tb see with what a grace she that falre 
towne dotb greet." 

The CatUe stands on the isthmus, 
and is conspicuous from its lofty po- 
sition, " buHte in such a brave plott 
that it could have espyed a byrd 
flying in every strete," and from the 
deep red colour of the buildings, 
though its architecture, except in 
some of the walls, is considerably 
modernised. The square keep, with 
the round corner turrets and part of 
the walls of the inner bailey are all 
that are left of the ancient portion. 
It is rented by its present in- 
habitant (Rev. J. Downward) from 
the proprietor, the Duke of Cleve- 
land, and contains nothing re- 
markable but the turret in the 
garden that overlooks the river, 
and first meets the eye of the 
stranger as he arrives at the station. 
This was the work of Telford for 
Sir W. Pulteney, his earlv patron 
and former proprietor of tne place, 
and here the former wrote the poem 
to Bums. In the garden below, Capt. 
Benbow was shot by Cromwell's 
orders for his desertion of the Parlia- 
mentary cause. 

The prospect from the castle is 
eonbradng the blue 



ridges of the Korman Mons-gilberti, 
the Saxon and English Wrekin, in 
which the name of Vr-ikon, " City 
of Iconium," whose ashes smoulder 
beneath its slopes, is virtually en- 
shrined—the South Shropshiro hills, 
along whose valleys and sides went 
the tide of the last battle of Oaracta- 
cus— the beautiful Breidden, "hiUs 
of the robbers" in the mother tongue, 
but now tenanted by small fanners, 
and surmounted by a pillar in honour 
of Lord Rodney's victory — ^the Ber- 
wyns and the Welsh ranges in long 
terraces to the W. Nearer home, to the 
N. and £., aro the more modest emi- 
nences of Griushill, Hawkstone, and 
Haughmond, rising from a rich and 
well- watered coimtoy, which rivalled 
Yorkshire, till within these few 
years, in the excellence of its horses. 

The Town Walh were first com- 
menced by Roger Belesme, son of 
Earl Roger de Montgomery, and 
afterward finished by Henry III. 
to protect the inhabitants from the 
incursions of the Welsh. A small 
portion only remains on the S. side 
of the town, where they are in good 
preservation, and form an agreeable 
promenade. Here also is a square 
tower of 3 storys, of the same date, 
the only one remaining out of 20 that 
formerly strengthened and defended 
the walls. The fortifications were 
for the most part destroyed in 1645, 
when the town yielded to the Parlia- 
mentary troops under Gen. Mytton. 

The ehurches are interesting, and 
particularlv that of 8t. Mury^ a noble 
pile of building in the cen&e of the 
town, whose lofty spire (220 ft.) 
serves as a landmark for many a 
mile around. During its restoration, 
foundations of an older structuro were 
foimd extending the whole length 
of the nave. It is a cruciform oh. 
of various styles of arohitecture, and 
contains a nave, side aisles, chancel, 
transepts, and 2 chantry-ciiapels. 
The boaement of the tower is Norm., 

D 2 
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as are also the S. and N. porches of 
the nave and the doorways of the 
K. and S. transepts, which are orna- 
mented with lozenge and chevron 
mouldings. In the S. porch observe 
the pointed windows of the side, as 
examples of rudimentary mullions. 
The E. E. style is visible in the 
beautiful lancet-windows of the tran- 
septs. Those of the clerestory are 
Perp., as are also the pointed win- 
dows in the S. chapel, and the large 
one of 8 lights at the end of the 
chancel. The spire is octagonal, and 
said to be the third highest in the 
kingdom. Internally, Norm, semi- 
circular arches separate the nave 
from the aisles, springing from ele- 
gant clustered columns of later date. 
This is singular, since the pointed arch 
is sometimes found resting on the 
Norm, pillar, but very seldom Ihe re- 
verse. Similar arches lead from the 
aisles to the transepts, and also to the 
chapels. The ceiling is oak, beauti- 
fully fretted and carved with flowers 
and figures ; indeed it is one of the 
finest examples in England. In the 
nave is a Dec. pulpit of Caen stone, 
representing incidents in the Life of 
Christ, viz. — The Sermon on the 
Mount, the Nativity, Crucifixion, 
and Ascension. The niches have 
figures of St. John, St. Peter, and St. 
Paul. One of the chief beauties of 
the ch. arises from the profusion of 
the stained glass. The large E. 
windao (whieli once belonged to the 
Franciscan Priory, the gift of Sir 
John de Charlton, circa 1350) is oC' 
cupied with the genealogy of Christ 
from the Boot of Jesse, in which the 
patriarch is reclining in sleep, while 
from his loins a stem ascends, en- 
closing in its branches a king or 
prophet belonging to the series, 
which numbers altogether 47 figures. 
At the base on rt. are figures of Sir 
Owen de Charleton, Sir John, his 
brother, and Sir John, their common 
ancestor, Edward III., and Lady 
Hawys Gadam, heire^ of Powis, 
1291 , the wife of Sir John de Charle- 



ton. In the N. transept is a memorial 
window to the Rev. J. Blakeway, a 
former minister of the parish, to 
whom a beautiful Dec. altar-tomb 
has been erected close by. There is 
a lancet-window on the N. side of 
the altar, with subjects from the Ufe 
of St. Bernard, viz.: St Bernard 
reaping — Healing a diseased woman 
before the Bishop — a criminal ex- 
periencing the benefit of clergy — the 
Saint visiting his friend, the Prior 
of the Grand Chartreuse — the con- 
version of Aloide, Duchess of Lor- 
raine — ^Bernard on horseback — ^Heal- 
ing the blind — Cele'bration of Mass, 
&c. These have been attributed to 
Albert Diirer, like the windows at 
Fairford. "As a curious instance 
of the manner in which Mediievfd 
artists adapted themselves to the re- 
presentation of the most inoongruous 
subjects, there are specimens from a 
window in the S. aide which show 
the swarms of flies, which St. Ber- 
nard had excommunicated, being 
literally swept out of the Abbey S 
Foigni.'* On the N. side of the bap- 
tistry is a 8-light window of the Cm- 
cifixion ; also one of the Day of Judg- 
ment, in which the Devil is shown 
as a blue boar. 

In the S. transept is a memorial 
window to Rev. W, Rowland, for- 
merly vicar, and a munificent re- 
storer of the ch. : also monuments to 
some of the IJoyds, and Mrs. Butler, 
the wife of the Bishop Butler. 

The Trinity Chapel contains a 
fine organ, by Byjield, 1729, at 
which the celebrated musician. Dr. 
William Hayes, presided — a mu- 
tilated cross-legged knight on an 
altar-tomb of me 14th centy., sup- 
posed to be the eflBgy of one of the 
Leybomes, Lords of Berwick— and a 
monument in marble to Dr. Butler, 
head master of the school, and 
Bishop of Lichfield. It is from de- 
signs by Cluxntrey, but the work was 
executed by Baily, in consequence 
of the death of the former, ui this 
chapel also are some stained win- 
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dows, by Evaru, in which are intro- 
duced jQgiires of the Count and 
Countess Horn, a family of note in 
the Low Countries, to whom William 
Prince of Orange was related by 
marriage. In the tower-arch is a 
carred oak screen, to the memory of 
Bev. J. O. Hopkins, and a monument 
of Caen stone, by Weetmaeott, to 
Brig.-General Cureton, who fell in 
an engagement with the Sikhs, 1848. 
The foldfiof the cloak are beautifully 
carved. Within the baptistry is one 
by Thomas, to Admiral Benbow, a 
native of Shrewsbury, who died in 
Jamaica of wounds received in an 
engagement with the French off 
Cartagena, 1702. The vicars of St. 
Mary formerly possessed the ad- 
vantage of being exempt from epis- 
copal jurisdiction. 

A short distance to the S. is 8t, 
Mkmund*8 Ck^ also collegiate, and 
said to have been foimded in 912 
by Ethelfleda, daughter of Alfred 
the Great. It was once a venerable 
cruciform ch., but was taken down 
in 1794, leaving only the tower and 
the graceful spire. The remainder 
of the building is in the church- 
warden's style of the last centy. At 
the E. end lb a window, by Egginton 
—subject, ** Emblematical Faith." 

Almost immediately adjoining St. 
Alkmund's is the ancient Norman 
eh. of iSt JtUian's. It was demolished 
in 1750, and the present structure 
erected, though considerably altered 
in 1846. The most ancient portion 
of the ch. is the basement of the 
tower, the main 'body being also in 
the churchwarden's style. In the 
interior is a gravestone with an in- 
scription of the 13th centy. on its 
rounded edge, in memory of Edward 
Troumwyn, a member of a familv liv- 
ing in the time of Edward H. There 
iss also a monument to Archdeacon 
Owen, the historian of Shrewsbury, 
and an east window b^ Evans : sub- 
ject, the Transfiguration. 

Old St. ChafVttj situated near the 
town walls, waa originally founded 



about 780 by one of the Mercian 
kings, on the site of a palace of a 
Prince of Powis, and was said to 
have been a very fine building of 
the reign of Henry IH. It was 
much damaged by fire in 1293, and 
finally gave way in 1788, in conse- 
quence of some of the pillars yield- 
ing. The former catastrophe was 
owing to a plumber working in the 
ch., the record of the inquest upon 
him stating, that while endeavour- 
ing to flee the conflagration he had 
caused, ^* contra voluntatem suam 
demissus fuit in quodam stagno 
fluminis SabrinsB et sic mortuus 
fuit." The small portion which 
remains was almost entirely rebuilt 
in 1571, and is now used as a chapel 
for the cemetery, which contains 
the graves of some of the most dis- 
tinguished Salopian families, such 
as the Corbets, Burtons, Owens, &c. 
Sir Rowland Lee, Bishop of Lich- 
field, and President of the Marches, 
1543, is buried here; also Captain 
Benbow, who was shot beneath the 
castle. A movement is on foot for 
the restoration of the ch. 

New St. Chad% some distance to 
the W., built 1792, is chiefly re- 
markable for its situation at the 
head of the Quarry, and for the 
questionable taste of the archi- 
tectural details. The body of the 
ch. is formed by the intersection of 
2 circles, at the E. end of which is 
a Doric portico and tower, the sole 
feature which prevents the building 
being taken for a theatre or ex- 
change. The interior is heavy, 
but the stained glass is good. 
Over the altar is a copy of Rubens' 
Descent from the Cross, with the 
Visitation and the Presentation in 
the Temple on either side. The 
other wiodows represent the Raising 
of Lazarus, Christ Healing the Sick, 
Christ Blessing little Children, and 
the Tribute Money. There is also 
a monument to the members of the 
53rd f yiiropshiro) regiment who fell 
at Sobraon, 1846. New St. Chad's 
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is considered the most important and 
fashionable oh. of Shrewsbury. 

Across the English Bridge, and 
on the other side of the Hereford 
KI7., is the venerable Abbey ch,, in 
interest and beauty scarcely sur- 
passed by St. Mary 8. It was for- 
merly a large cruciform eh., having 
a central as well as the present W. 
tower, but the E. portion was de- 
stroyed at the time of the dissolution 
of the monasteries, while part of the 
clerestory fell at a subsequent date. 
The basement of the tower is Nor- 
man, the remainder being Dec., and 
adorned with a magnificent Dec. 
window, surmounted by a rich 
crocket and finial. Above it and 
between the two bell-tower windows 
is a niche containing the statue of a 
mailed knight, supposed to represent 
Edward III. On the N. side is a 
porch of two stories, with mullioned 
windows, nearly flat-arched. A great 
deal of judicious restoration has 
taken place in the ch., particularly 
at the E. end, and in the S. aisle. 
"The choir having been destroyed, 
the eastern end now terminates in a 
wall run up between the remains 
of the two western piers that sup- 
ported the central tower." The 
nave is separated from the side 
aisles by 5 arches, 2 of which, ad- 
joining the tower, are E. Eng., while 
the otners are Norman, with verv 
thick round pillars, and it is evident 
that a course of smaller arches was 
intended to have been carried above 
them. The tower is divided from 
the nave by a lofty pointed arch, 
52 ft. in height, and, by the removal 
of the organ gallery and screen, the 
whole west window is displayed. 
It is very fine, and is filled with 
armorial oearings of kings, nobles, 
and members of old Shropshire fa- 
milies — amongst them the Dukes 
of Gloucester, Lancaster, and York ; 
Earls of March, Chester, Suffolk, 
Surrey, &c. The E. window is by 
Evansy and beneath it is a rere- 



dos of Norman arcades, the centre 
one containing a painting of the 
Women at the Sepulchre. There 
are other stained windows, with 
various armorial bearings. In the 
8. aisle are a mutilated window, on 
a basement of Early Pointed arches, 
supposed to be that of Roger de 
Montgomery, the founder of the 
abbey, who died as a monk of his 
own foundation in 1094; an elabo- 
rate tomb of a knight (Sir William 
Charlton) and his lady, brought 
from Wellington, and described by 
Dugdale as ^^a faire raised monu- 
ment, whereon is cut the portraiture 
of a man in armour, and by him his 
wife;" and a cross-legged knight 
in mail, supposed to be Sir Walter 
de Dimstannlle, circa 1196. In the 
N. aisle are the figure of a judge of 
the time of Edward I.; a monu-^ 
mental statue in armour, with a long 
robe thrown back (14th cent v.); an 
altar tomb with effigies of Richard 
Onslow (Speaker in the reign of 
Elizabeth) and his wife ; besides 
many others more or less interest- 
in<(, which have been brought at 
different times from the churches 
of St. QUes, Old St. Chad's, and Old 
St. Alkmund*s. 

The Moruutic Bemains, at one time 
extensive, Have nearly disappeared 
in the course of modem improvci- 
ments. The Chapter House, which 
formerly stood to the S. of the ch., 
was celebrated as the house of as- 
sembly for the first English Parlia- 
ment in 1283. There are some 
remains in a malt-house (S.W. of 
the Abbey) of what was probably 
the infirmary and chapeL and the 
Abbey House is supposed to have 
been the Hospitium or Quest Hall. 
In a garden overlooking the street, 
and what was once the refectory, is 
a stone pulpit placed on the wait 
and probably used for the purposes 
of lecturing or reading while the 
brethren were at meals. A similar 
one was discovered at Tlntem Abbey, 
in Monmouthshire. It contains '6 
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E. Eng. trefoil arches partly filled 
in by panels, on which are sculp- 
tured figures of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, &c. 

The Ch. of 8t. Giles, the oldest in 
Shrewsbury, was built early in the 
reign of Henry I. for the use of a 
Leper Hospital It stands on the 
Acton Bumell road, and preserves, 
among some modem additions, some 
Norman work and a good Norman 
font, with zigzag and chevron mould- 
ings, which was brought from High 
Eicall ch. There is also the carved 
head of a beautiful stone cross, one 
of the niches containing a figure of 
St. Giles, the patron saint. 

The remaining churches are mo- 
dem. 81. MtdiaeVs has stained 
glass, representing the Nativity, the 
Annunciation, and the Presentation, 
the two latter copies from Guido 
and Rubens; and Trinity has the 
Crucifixion, after Yandyck. 
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Shrewsbury Sehooly near the Castle, 
long esteemed among the public 
schools in England, was founded, in 
1551, by Edward VI., since whose 
time many persons of eminence have 
received their education here. Mar- 
maduk^ Bawdon of Yorke (17th 
centy.) says of it—" Itt haith a faire 
free schoole of which thir are fowr 
maisters and thir are sometimes six 
hundred schoUera, and a hansome 
library thirunto belonginge." The 
scale ranges from Sir PhiSp Sidney 
to Judge Jefferies, without calling 
in question others of later days. The 
original building was of wood, but 
was replaced by the present struc- 
ture, which occupies two sides of a 
quadrangle. Its principal features 
are a pinnacled tower, flanked on 
one side by the schoolroom and 
on the other by the chapel and 
library. The latter contains por- 
traits of Queen Elizabeth, Henry 
Vni., Edward VI., the Bishop of 
Uchfield, and other former head- 
masters. It is vrith the name of 
Dr. Butler that Shrewsbury School 



is most associated in later times, for 
it was to his learning and talent 
that it became indebted for its po- 
sition as an educational establish- 
ment. 

A little above the school, and on 
the opposite side of the road, are 
slight remains of 8t. Nicholas Chapelf 
now used as a coach-house, but for- 
merly erected by Soger de Mont- 
gomery as one of eight chapels for 
such of his retainers as lived outside 
the castle court. Close by are some 
ancient houses, known as the Council 
House, or Lord's Place, now con- 
verted into private residences. Here 
Charles I., with his nephew Prince 
Bupert, took up their quarters when 
on a visit to Shrewsbury, as also did 
the unhappy James II., in 1687. The 
entrance-nail is still preserved nearly 
in its original condition. It received 
its name from having been the 
hall of the Court of the Marches of 
Wales, which held its meetings 
altemately here, at Ludlow, and 
at Hereford. Shrewsbury is rich 
in ancient houses, according to 
Lydgate — 

" So equally of tymbre and of stone 
Here houses were raised everich on." 

Irdand^s Mansion is a half-timbered 
gabled building at the comer of the 
High Street and the bottom of Pride 
Hill. On the beams of the gables are 
the armorial bearings of the family 
of Ireland, which flourished at Al- 
brighton. Slight remains of Ber- 
narWs HaU, the mansion of one of 
the Shrewsbury provosts, 1288. A 
fine timber house of the 15th centy., 
in Butcher's Bow (near St. ADc- 
mund's ch.), "a quaint but repul- 
sive locality, in which sweeps and 
slaughtermen divide the habitations 
of the chantry priests of the ancient 
■guild of the Holy Cross." This row 
is considered by Mr. Parker to be 
the most perfect specimen of old 
shops in England. Lloyd^s House, 
at the comer of the Market Square, 
/ones' Mansion (in Church Street), 
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where the Duke of York and 
Prince Bupert once resided. The 
Draper^B HaU, near 8t. Mary's ch., 
an Elizabethan building with a fine 
old wainscoted room and a portrait 
supposed to be that of Degory Watur 
and his wife, the founders of the alms- 
houses. Vaughan'a Place (in College 
Hill, now the Museum), of which a 
portion of the interior, erected in the 
14th centy. by Sir Harris Vaughan, 
is in good preservation, and contains 
a fine old chesnut roof. Bowleifa 
Mannon, 1618, near the Mar- 
dol, still keeps its ancient door- 
way. It was built by William 
Bowley, draper, burgess and alder- 
man, and was, during the residence 
of Mr. Hill, who married his grand- 
da^aghter, the scene of much Shrop- 
shire old-fashioned hospitality. And 
across the river, out of the Abbey 
Foregate, is Whitehall (Rev. T. 
Lloyd), an Elizabethan mansion 
of the same date, standing, accord- 
ing to Churchyard^ the Shropshire 
poet, — 

** So trim and finely that It graceth 
All the soil that it is on." 

The BeU Stones or Bente Stone, an 
old Elizabethan house in the Mardol, 
in the front of which is a large stone 
that formerly stood outside. In a 
house in the Wyle Cop, Henry VH. 
stopped on his way to Boswortn. A 
good imitation of the old style has 
been made by the incumbent of St 
Alkmund's on the front of his resi- 
dence. 

Near the town waUs, but outside 
them, are remains of the Grey 
Friary, founded, it is said, by 
Hawys, wife of the Lord of Powis. 
The portion of the building that is 
left is supposed to be that of the 
refectory. Of the Dominican Friary, 
which occupied the hall underneath 
the infirmary, nothing remains. 

Nearly opposite St. Mary's ch. is 
a handsome and commodious Butter 
Market, close to which once stood 



the High Cross, where Pafydd ap 
Grufydd, brother to Llewelyn, met 
his fate by hanging, burning, and 
quartering, after bemg dragged at 
a horse's tail through the streets. 
This was the P^noe whose revolt 
against King Edward met with the 
furious and almost rythmical de- 
nunciation : — 

*'Qaem nntrivfannt orplttnnm 
(jaem reoeplmiu exokni,'' &c. 

At the bottom of Pride Hill is the 
new Com Exchange and Ilarket, a 
very fine building erected in 1869, 
at a cost of 40,000l From the centre 
springs a lofty campanile tower. 

The Market Square is the focus 
of all the most important buildings, 
and contains Assize Courts and 
County Hall, from a design by 
Smirke ; Music and Assembly 
Rooms, and an ancient Market 
House, an interesting building with 
an open arcade and square mul- 
lioned windows. Over the W. front 
are the arms of Queen Elizabeth, 
and over the N. arch is a statue in 
armour of Richard Duke of York, 
which formerly graced the old tower 
on the Welsh Bridge, but was re- 
moved in 1791, when the new bridge 
was built. A prominent object in 
the square is the Statue of Jjord 
CUve, a full-length bronze figure by 
Marochetti, on a pedestal of polished 
granite. Clive, considered the founder 
of an empire that was extended and 
upheld sifterwards by greater men, 
invested a large portion of his Indian 
gains in land and politics in the 
county of Salop ; ho represented the 
town three times in Parliament, and 
was elected Mayor in 1762. His 
naive declaration in the House of 
Commons, when defending himself 
against tlie accusation of laying the 
native princes under contribution, 
" I wonder, Mr. Speaker, that I did 
not take more/' will often occur to 
those who pass by the sombre 
effigy of this remarkable man, whose 
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family now bear the title of Earls 
of Powis. 

Lord Hiffs monument, in the 
London road, commemorates another 
Shropshire hero — ^the hero of Douro, 
Talayera, Yittoria, Waterloo, and 
many other battles — who concluded 
his victorious and honourable life 
by seTeral years' service as Com- 
mander-in-Qiief of the British Army. 
The column, of Grecian-Doric style, 
and 133 ft. high, was erected at a 
cost of nearly 60002., in 1816, and 
is surmounted by a statue of Lord 
Hill. It is worth while ascending 
to the balcony at the summit for 
the sake of the view. 

Other points worth notice in the 
town are the Infirmary, a plain, 
but conveniently arranged Grecian 
building, the front of which over- 
looks the windings of the Severn. 
The Draper^ AlnuihauKS, founded 
in 1461, by Degory Watur, who, 
it IB recorded, used to attend with 
the ministers ** daUve in our Ladye's 
church, and kneel with them in 
a long pew in the guise made 
for them and himself.** The Holy 
Crots HotpUal, a modem Tudor 
building for the reception of parish 
reaideoto stridden in years. Mil- 
UngUm*» Hotpital, in the suburb of 
Frankwell, for the maintenance and 
education of 50 boys and girls. The 
Ck>unty Gaol, a massive brick build- 
ing Gkee to the station; and the 
Museum of Natural History, inte- 
resting as being the receptacle of 
the Roman articles found at Wrox- 
eCer. 

The visitor should not omit the 
Quarry, a series of public walks of 
a beauty and extent that few towns 
can boast. It is bounded on the 
8. by the Severn (here crossed by 
several ferries), and lined by avenues 
of thick-foHaged lime-trees. 

An interesting short walk mav be 
taken to ShMjtty If m. on the Holy- 
head road« crossing the Welsh 
Bridge, and passing through the 



district of Frankwell, or " the aun- 
tient streete cal'd Fraunckarell many 
a day." At the point where the 
Oswestry road diverges stands tiie 
shell of what was once a magniflcent 
oak, known as Glyndvor*» Oak, from 
a tradition that he climbed up it, to 
witness the issue of the Battle of 
Shrewsbury. 2 m. to the S. on tlie 
Acton Bumell road is the site of the 
Weeping Cross, so called because 
the Dodies of the dead were set down 
there. The name is borne by two 
other places only — one near Stafford, 
on the WalsaU road ; the other at 
Banbury, in Oxfordshire. 

** He that goes ont will often loee, 
At length coming back t^ Weeping Ooue," 

is an ancient proverb. Florian 
(Translat. by Montaigne, bk. iii. 
ch. 5) says " Few men have wedded 
their sweethearts, their paramours, 
or mistresses, but have come home 
by Weeping Crosse, and ere long re- 
pented of their bargain." 

Like Coventry and Preston, 
Shrewsbury has hoeia. famous for the 
glories of its l^uno, or pageant, held 
every year on the Monday after first 
Sunday in Trinity, when the asso- 
ciated tradesmen, in gay attire, 
parade through the town to the sub- 
urb of Elingsland, where arbours 
are erected, one for each guild. Here 
they spend the rest of the day in 
festivity. Formerly these proceed- 
ings were accompanied by dramatic 
representations. ^ This yeare, 1568, 
at Whytsuntyde, was a notable stage 
pla^e played at Shrewsbury, the 
which was praysed greately, and the 
chyffe actor thereof was one Master 
Aston, being the heade sooole master 
at the Free Scoole there."— JtfST. Ac- 
count of ihe Beception, by Sir H. Sid- 
ney, at the Free SchooL 

Amongst natives of Shrewsbury 
may be mentioned Robert of Shrews- 
bury, Bishop of Baneor, who by his 
own desire was buried in the Shrews- 
bury market-place, 1213; Thomas 
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Churchyard, the poet, 1587; Ad- 
miral Benbow, 1650 ; John Thomas, 
Bishop of Salisbury, 1761; Job 
Orton, an eminent Nonconformist; 
Hugh Farmer, a noted Noncon- 
formist preacher; and Taylor, the 
translator of Demosthenes, 1704. 

A striking peculiarity of the ^reet* 
of Shrewsbury is the retention of so 
many quaint and ancient names, 
such as Murivance, Pride Hill, Mar- 
dol, Shoplatch, VVyle Cop, &o. 

'* Yonr tnink thus dismniitled and torn, 
Bloudie Jack, 
Tbey hew, and they hack, and they chop : 
And to finish the whole 
They stack up a pole 
In the place that 'a »tiU called the Wylde 
Coppe."— /n^folcte&y Legend*, 

These names offer curious corrup- 
tions of appellations that were once 
appropriate ; Wyle Cop — Hill Top, 
it being a steep ascent from the river ; 
Dog-pole— Duck-pool, in the hollow 
near St. Mary's ; Mardol or Marde- 
pol — Dairy Fold or Grazing Ground ; 
Pride Ilill, from an ancient family 
residing there ; Shop Latch — Shutte 
Place, the seat of an old Salop fa- 
mily; Murivance, an open space in 
front of the walls, &c. 

The visitor should not omit to pay 
attention to the famous edke*^ ale, 
and*6raM?n, the former of which, in 
particular, have been in/equest since 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

The Shrewsbury cake is spoken of 
by Shenstone :-^ 

" For hero each mcaaon do their cakes abide. 
Whose honoured name, the inventlvo city 

owns, 
Kcndering through Britain's Isle Salopla's 

praiaes known." 

The Simnel cake is of different ma- 
teria, and is more particularly seen 
at Cfiristmas and Lent. 

" I 'U to thee a Simnel bring 
'Gainst thou goeat a mothering." 

The trade of Shrewsbury is now 
very insignificant, although it was 
once the great mart for Welshpool 



and Newtown flannels. It still 
possesses a flax -spinning factory, 
and has one or two iron foundries. 

The neighbourhood of Shrewsbury 
abounds in pleasant and beautiful 
seats, most of which are alluded to 
in their respective routes. The prin- 
cipal of these are 8und(»me Castle 
(Rev. J. Dryden Pigott Corbett), 
Attinghnm (Lord -Berwick}, Longnor 
Bad (R. L. Burton, Esq.), Berwick 
UaU (Hon. H. W. Powys), Uors 
HaU (J. Morris, Esq.), Ly{hw*KKi 
HiiU, &c. 

Eailways. — ^To London, 171 m.: 
Birmingiuun, 42; Wolverhampton, 
27 ; Wellington, 12 ; Oswestry, 20 ; 
Chester, 42 ; Welshpool, 20 ; Church 
Stretton, 12 ; Ludlow, 27 ; Hereford, 
51 ; Crewe, 32 ; Wem, 11 ; Stafford, 
29 ; Newtown, 34 ; Aberystwith. 81| ; 
Minsterley, 9 ; Llanymynach, 18 m. 

Didances. —Montgomery, 22 m. ; 
Wroxeter, 5; UflSngton, 2J ; Sun- 
dome, 2^; Hawkestone, 14; Haugh- 
mond, Sl ; Battlefield, 3 m. 

Excursions.— I. To Atcham and 
Wroxeter. 2. To Hanghmond Abbey. 
3. To Battlefield. 

Wroxetefy the site of the ancient 
Ur-i-conium, can bo reached either 
by rail to Upton Magna stat., on the 
Shropshire Union Rly., from whence 
it is 2 m. of rather intricate lanes, or 
by direct road thither of 5 m., croes- 
ing the Severn at 3 m. Atehant 
(Inn: Berwick Arms), where there 
is a very picturesque ch. close to 
the river-side. The lower portion 
of the tower is of good Norm. 
work. Amongst the list of incum- 
bents of Atcham was Orderic the 
Priest, who in 1075 baptized and 
stood sponsor for Ordericus Vitalis, 
the historian and chaplain of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. Ordericns is 
supposed to have been the very 
earliest parish priest in any locali^ 
in Shropshire. 

4 m. L Attingham HaU (Lord 
Berwick). A charming landscape is 
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produoed by the junction of the Tern 
with the oevem near this house. 
The fonner river is crossed by a 
handsome open balostraded bridge. 

5 m. Wroxder, — Here is a fine 
old Norm, eh^ with later alterations. 
The tower has decorated bands on 
the W. face, and in the upper stage 
are two niches, one on each side the 
window. In the interior are some 
unique altar-tombs of the 16th centy., 
the figures of which are remarkable 
for the freshness and vividness of 
their colouring. At the gate of the 
churchyard are two Roman pillars 
with nighly-omamented capitals, 
discovered in the bed of the river, 
which flows close by. The remains 
of Dr-d-eonium are to be found by 
the site of the Watling Street road, 
in a field a few hundred yards to the 
north, which has been excavated 
over an area of 2 acres at the ex- 
pense of the Shropshire Antiquarian 
Society. It is to be regretted that 
the prosecution of so important a 
work should be so often checked by 
want of funds. ** The area of the 
city was considerably larger than 
that of Pompeii, its walTs being 
3 m. in circuit, while those of Pom- 
peii are less than two miles, en- 
closing only 160 acres, while Ur-i- 
oonium had 223." The ruins consist 
of a massive wall about 70 ft. in 
length, known as the Old W<Ulj 
forming one side of a parallelogram 
composed of a central area and 2 
side aisles. ^ This was the Basilica, 
or Government Uall of the city, and 
attachtd to it on the £. is an en- 
closure 26 ft. by 60 ft, which may 
have been the chalcidicum, a room 
usually attached to basilicas. Along 
the north side, on the line of the 

g resent road from Ironbridge to 
hrewsbury, the remains of a Roman 
roadway have been found, a pave- 
ment oi small rolled stones from the 
river occupying the central part, 
with a causeway on either side for 
foot passengers, terminated by a 



kerbstone — the width of the road, 
including the roadway, being 18 
ffc." To the S. of the basilica is 
a series of courts and hypocausts, 
supposed by Mr. Wright to have 
been the public baths. In all 
the latter the connecting pillars or 
oolunms of Roman bricks, as well as 
the flues, are in high preservation, 
and afford a clear illustration of the 
method by which the Romans 
warmed their houses. In one of the 
hypocausts 3 skeletons were found, 
2 of females and 1 of an old man, by 
whose side was a box of coins of the 
reigns of Tetricus, Yalens, Ck)nstan- 
tinus, &c., thus showing the money in 
actual circulation at the time of the 
destruction of the city. These indi- 
viduals had probablv crept into the 
hjrpocaust to save themselves from 
the massacre, and had there been 
suffocated. Other skulls were found 
near the spot where the Severn was 
crossed, and where the walls of a 
square water-tower were uncovered 
during the excavations. Many articles 
of great interest have been deposited 
in the Museum at Shrewsbury, such 
as coins, fibuhe, hair-pins ( upwards of 
30 varieties;, combs, statues, nails, 
pottery, Samian ware, glass, char- 
coal, grains of wheat, Dones, and 
even a bottle of patent eye-water, 
with the stampof the nostrum-vendor 
who had concocted it. A lane 
leading from the city to the Horse- 
shoe Inn (on the 6th milestone of 
the Shrewsbury and Wellington 
road) is probably the Watling Street ; 
and outside the gate in this direc- 
tion was the burial-ground, as 
shown by the number of sepulchral 
remains found in it. 

Ur-i-conium (usually erroneously 
written in one word, but which u 
simply *' City of Iconimn ") was 
founded about the reign of Trajan 
(as far as can be judged from a 
medal of that emperor, found in 
1841, embedded in a wall), and pro- 
bably by military colonists from the 
Asiatic part of the Roman empire. 
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We know that a division of Par- 
thian horse was stationed here, 
guarding the communications of the 
Boman roads and the passes of the 
Severn. It was destroyed by the 
Saxons in the 6th centy., when Ro- 
manized Britons alone remained as 
its defenders, and probably in one of 
those irruptions so pathetically de- 
plored by Llywarch Hen. Since 
that epoch the city has never revived 
again, but has remained for centu- 
ries in ruins, mostly covered by the 
soil, and only visited at times by the 
builders of the Middle Ages, who 
seem to have made use of tiiem ex- 
tensivelv as a ready-made quarry, 
from whence they might extract 
materials for the erection of the 
abbevs and churches in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The tourist should not visit 
Wroxeter without Mr. Wright's able 
and exhaustive guide. 

2. To Haughmotid Abbeu the road 
runs past the station, the county 
jail, and St. Michael's ch., branching 
off (rt.) from the road to Wem at 1^ m. 
2} m. 1. is Sundome CktsUe (Rev. J. 
Dryden Pigott Corbett), one of the 
most beautiful of Shropshire resi- 
dences, placed in the midst of a largo 
and well-wooded park, ornamented 
with extensive sheets of water. 

The house is castellated, of a warm- 
coloured red sandstone, and contains 
a line entrance-hall, oak staircase, 
and library. In the latter are some 
exquisite stained glass, and many 
articles of vertu. In the drawing- 
room is a statue of Venus, brought 
from Rome, for which Nollekens is 
said to have offered a thousand 
pounds. 

Among the paintings arc works by 
Bubens, Guiao^ Titian, Yandyck, 
Rembrandt, Oorreggio, Spagnoletto, 
Raphael, Salsoferrato, Wouvermans, 
ana several family portraits. 

The property of Sundome, together 
with the adjoining ruins of Haugh- 
mond, came into the possession of 



the present owner, the Rev. J. 
Dryden Pigott, by wUl; on which 
occasion he took the additional name 
of Corbett. , 

On a slope of a wooded hill } m. 
distant are the beautiful ruins of the 
Abbey of Haughmond (Haut mont, 
the high mount), which present 
some very interesting architectoral 
remains. The hill itself is noted as 
the spot where Lord Douglas was 
taken prisoner after the battle of 
ShrewsbuiT, his horse falling under 
him as ne was being pursued. 
The Priory, afterwards developed 
into a monastery for canons 
regular of St. Augustine, was 
founded in the 12th centy. by 
William Fitzalan, a ^reat benefactor 
of Shropshire rehgious houses. 
Among the privileges granted to 
Haughmond was one by rope Alex- 
ander III., 1172, which allowed 
^' that where there should happen to 
be a general interdict, the monks 
might perform the divine office in a 
low voice, with closed doora" For 
his adherence to the cause of the 
Empress Maud he was baniiihed by 
Stephen, and did not enjoy any of 
his estates until the accession of 
Henry II. to the throne. The favour 
which this monarch showed to 
William Fitzalan, he also extended 
to the monks of Haughmond, who 
obtained several advantages thereby. 
The' establishment flourished for 
many yeara, with but few drawbacks 
to its prosperity until the Dissolution, 
when the monastery and lands were 
granted to the Littletons of Pilatim 
Hall, in the adjoining county of 
Stafford. From them it P&fBed by 
purchase to Sir Rowland Hill, an^ 
then to the Barkers, Kynastona, and 
Gorbets. When in flill preservation, 
the abbey must have covered a greet 
deal of ground, but at present uiere 
is very little of the ch. left, tiioogh 
a considerable portion of the mo- 
nastic buildings. From the founda- 
tions visible, it is evident tiiat the 
ch. was cruciform, and bad a nave, 
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choir find transepts; and as the 
ground slopes rather rapidly, it is 
probable that the floor was elevated 
into stages. *' During a clearance 
of the foundations, on the north- 
western side, shallow Norm, shafts 
were exposed, which followed the 
wall of tne building. At this point 
there seems to have been an entrance 
to the ch. by an E. Eng. portal 
about 11 ft. square, with an ascent 
of 3 or 4 steps. Several tiles, form- 
ing portions of the tesselated pave- 
ment, have occasionally been iound, 
some of them curious and rare in 
pattern, and displaying the device 
of a fish within an oval icthus." 

On the 8. side of the ch., open- 
ing into the cloisters, is a Norm, 
entrance, on either side of which 
are figures of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, which have been placed there 
subsequent to the building of the 
arch. A door close b^ led to the 
dormitory, which occupied the upper 
Sftory to the W. of the cloister. 
Forming the eastern boundary of 
what was the cloister is the chapter- 
house, a very beautiftd specimen of 
transition date from Norm, to E. Eng. 
The W. front has a rich doorway 
with minor arches on either side, 
both adorned by a profusion of 
foliage. In the jambs of the co- 
lumns are crocketed canopies, occu- 
Eied by figures, a good deal muti- 
ited, which are said to have been 
placed there in the 14th centy. 
They are the Archangel Michael, St. 
John, St. Catherine, St. Margaret, 
8t. Maiy, and one or two Bishops. 
In shape the interior is square, but 
with the E. wall forms two sides 
of an hexagon. A fine ribbed oak 
ceiling, with mouldings of the 14th 
oenty., seems to denote that there 
was an upper story. Extending to 
the 8. in a line with the chapter- 
boose is the day-room or locutory, 
and to the W. of that, forming the 
8. boundary of the cloister, is the Re- 
fectory, of which an arched doorway 
and a portion of W. window of 



Dec. date, with good moulding, 
are the only portions left. Adjom- 
ing the S. end of the day-room 
is the abbofs house or hospitium, 
from whence a door to the W. leads 
to the Guest Hall. A portion of the 
window in the former remains, but 
the upper part disappeared in 1810. 
The Hall is a remarkably fine 
apartment, 81 ft. in length, and 
was lighted by a large Deo. window, 
the tracery of which has vanished. 
In one of the comers is a newell 
staircase into the turret, and on the 
N. side is a very large fireplace. 
The fish-ponds were situated in a 
field to the N. by the ch., and the 
Monks' Well is behind the Chapter- 
house. This is a curious little build- 
ing of the 15th centy., measuring 
omy 104 ft. by 7| ft., with an an- 
gular vaulted roof. From the well, 
which is on a bank above the abbey, 
there is a charming view westward, 
looking over the park and towers of 
Sundorne — with the spires and 
chimneys of Shrewsbury in the dis- 
tance. The background is formed 
by an amphitheatre of mountains, in 
which the Berwyns, the Breiddens, 
Moel-y-golfa, the Stiper Stones, and 
the Longmynd are the most con- 
spicuous. A large park is said by 
Saxton to have b^n attached to the 
Abbey ; " and its origin may appa- 
rently be traced to the patent granted 
by Edward I., in the 24th year of 
his reign, to enclose 20 acres, and 
by Edward II., in 1313, to enclose 
60 acres of their bosc or wood which 
lay within the royal forest of Hagh- 
mon. On Ebury Hill, 1 m. to 
the N. is a rectangular campt but so 
thickly planted tmit it is difficult to 
Uiake out. From this side too there 
is a fine view to the N. and E. over 
the ridge of Hawkstone, the country 
round Wem, and a large expanse of 
agricultural district. On the return 
to Shrewsbury, the road by which 
the visitor entered the Abbey grounds 
should be crossed, and the path 
followed under the hill to Uffing- 
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ton CkuUe, a small tower, contain- 
ing no interest in itself, but worth 
visiting for the yiew, and the pic- 
turesque slopes and woods all round. 
The shortest way back will be by 
the canal. 

3. To BatOefidd, 3 m. on the Wem 
road. This is the locality of the 
battle between Henry IV. and the 
Percys, July 21, 1403. •* When 
Henry Percy rebelled against Henry 
IV., and was resolutely bent to 
attack the wall of Shrewsbury, 
which that King had made exceed- 
ing strong, by a turn of fortune he 
was prevented, and his measures 
broken in a trice — ^for the King 
himself was suddenly at his heels 
with an army ; whom the rash youth 
engaging, after a long and sharp 
dispute, despairing of success, ez- 
posiedhimself wilfully to death. The 
place from this battle was called 
l^ttlefield, where the King after- 
wards built a chapel and settled 2 
priests to pray for the souls of the 
slain." — Camden. The CoUegicUe 
Oh. has been well restored by Jlfr. 
PourUeney Smith. It consists of a 
single aisle and chancel without any 
division between them. At the W. 
end is a very fine embattled tower, 
of which the upper stage is of the 
date of the beginning of the 16th 
oenty. Above the clumcel window 
is a niche with a figure of Henry IV. 
The choir windows were once fur- 
nished with very splendid stained 
glass, representing the history of 
John the Baptist; but it all got 
broken at a farmhouse, whither it 
was sent for safety. A piece of land 
adjoining the ch. is called the 
•* King's Croft," from its being the 
place where the king pitched his 
tent. 

The antiquaiy should extend his 
walk for 1 m. W. to Albright Hvstey, 
where is a curious old moated 
mansion belonging to the Husseys, 
and subsequently to the Corbets. 



There are slight remains of a ruined 
chapel dedicated to St. John. 

The Shropthire Union Bly., be- 
tween Shrewsbury and Stafford, uses 
the same line of rails as far as 
Wellington as the Great West- 
em trains. Quitting the General 
station, it crosses the Severn imme- 
diately, and again about 1^ m. 
further on. On the 1. is the pictu- 
resque hill of Haughmond, crowned 
by Uffington Oastle above and the 
ch. below. To the rt. is Longner 
HaU, the seat of B. L. Burton, 
Esq., whose fiEunily has been settled 
here for many generations. The 
house is Elizabethan, fronted with 
Grinshill stone. But the chief in- 
terest lies in the grounds, which 
contain the tomb of Edward Burton, 
whose opposition to Queen Mary is 
related in * Foxe's Book of Martyrs.* 
*^ Edward Burton, a religious assertor 
of the Grospel in Queen Marie's time,' 
was a man indeed who by many 
waies and courses he took for hia 
safety (too long to be told here), 
and to evade the hands of such as 
lay in wait for him ; when one day 
sitting alone, sitting in his apper 
parlour at Longner, in meditation, 
no doubt, of Qod*B deliverance of his 
people, he heard a general ringing of 
all the bells in Shrewsbury, where- 
imto, in St. Ghadda's parish, his 
house belonged, when strait his 
right-divining soid told him it was 
for Queen Marie's death; yet long- 
ing to know the truth more certainly, 
and loath to trust his servants 
therein for some reasons, he sent his 
eldest son, then a boy of 16 years of 
age, bidding him to throw up his 
hat if it were so, so impatient was 
his expectation, who finding it and 
doing accordingly as he was directed, 
the good man retiring presently from 
the window and recovering his chair, 
for extremity of joy which he con- 
ceived for the deHverance of the 
saints of God, he suddenly expired. 
And this was his Nunc dimittis, 
Domine." 



Shropshire. 



Route 8. — Lilhahall Abbey. 
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3i m. Ufdm Stat The village 
of Upton Magna is to the rt., 
and contains a fine c/i., restored 
by Street. It is 2\ m., a walk 
through .pretty country lanes, to 
Wroxeter. Upton Magna was the 
largest of the manors bestowed by 
Karl Boger de Mont^mery on his 
favourite Warine, and its history is 
a good deal interwoven with that 
of the early sheriffs. Crossing the 
Shrewsbury Canal and the Kiver 
Teme, the traveller reaches 

6J m. WdUsott Stat, IJ m. N.W. 
is Withington Ch., which contains 
some brasses of the 15th centy. The 
Wrekin on the rt. becomes a con- 
spicuous feature in the scenery all 
the way to Wellington, 10 m. (Rte. 7X 
where the Nantwich and Market 
Drayton line comes in on 1. and the 
Great Western is given off to 
Wolverhampton, as well as a branch 
to Coalbrook Dale. 

11| m. Hadky Stat. The line 
skirts the northern boundary of the 
Shropshire Coal-field, which is less 
disfigured on this side than on any 
other. The furnaces on the rt. in 
the distance are those of Wombridge 
and Donnington. 

14 m. Donnington Stat, the near- 
est to LUlesliaU Ahbey, 2} m. rt. 
It is a very pretty walk, the road 
paasing, after the branch off from the 
Stafford T. P., the village and old 
hall of LiUeshall. The ch. has a 
sculptured font with Norm, arcades. 
Of the abbey, founded in 1145 for 
Au^rustine Canons by Richard and 
Philip de Balmirs, some very beau- 
tiful remains are left. Of these 
liickman thus speaks : — " The plan 
of the abbey is very peculiar— a long 
narrow ch. vrithout aisles, but with 
transepts, no triforium, but a clere- 
story high up in the walls to allow 
for the cloister and domestic build- 
ings abutting against them: the 
nave is divided by transverse walls 
into 3 portions : the choir has chapels 
on eittier side; the E. window is 



Dec. and the W. tower Perp. There 
are considerable ruins also of the 
refectory and the Abbot's house." 
Notice also the magnificent Norm, 
doorway. At the demolition, the 
stalls of the choir were removed 
to Wolverhampton ch., where they 
now are (Uandlookfitr Staffordshire). 
Althougn LiUeshall was a wealthy 
establishment, the Abbots used to 
complain that from their proximity 
to the Watling Street, which runs 
some 3 m. to the S., the number of 
pilgrims that sought their hospi- 
tality was so great, that it caused 
them to be reaUy poor. At the Dis- 
solution the manor was given by 
Henry VIII. to James Leveson, in 
whose family it remained till the 
17th centy., when Frances, daughtei 
and heiress of Sir John Leveson, 
bruus^ht it by marriage into the 
family of Gower, and it is still a 
residence of the Dukes of Suther- 
land. The Hall is a Tudor building, 
very prettily situated overlooking the 
Abbey ruins, and has charming ter- 
race-gardens. In the adjoining 
parish of Prec^ton is the old park be- 
longing to the Abbot of LUleshall, 
stUl ctJled Lub^tree Pork, but now 
a farm. 

As is evident to the traveller, the 
LiUeshall estate is mostly valuable 
for its underground treasures in 
the shape of coal and limestone. 
Some very interesting and successful 
experiments have been made by the 
Duke of Sutherland in sinking for 
coal through the New Red sandstone, 
thus increasiug to an enormous ex- 
tent the productive area of the field. 
About 1 m. from LilleshaU is Wood- 
cote, the seat of John Cotes, Esq. 
Woodcote Ck,, has an Early Norm. S. 
door, and other detaUs. 



18 m. Newport Stat Newport (Inn; 
I Royal Victoria) is a pleasant well- 
! built little place, affording a good 
; market for the agricultural district 
I between Wellington and Stafford. 
The ch. is E. E., and there is a 
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grammar school here, foimded by 
one William Adams in 1665. 

About 1 m. from the town, just 
outside the Shropshire border, is 
Aqualale, the seat of Sir Thomas 
Boughey, Bart., in the grounds of 
which is a very fine mere, from 
whence it has obtained its name 
(Aqutt lata). 

2^m. from Newport, to the N., 
is the village of Edgmund, the ch, 
of which contains some fragments of 
stained glass of rich colour, and of 
the rarest excellence. Adjoining it 
is the Rudory (Rev. C. F. Pigott), 
which was formerly a monastic esta- 
blishment. It is of the date of the 
14th ccnty., but of its history little 
or nothing is known. 

1} m. to the N. is Chetwynd Park 
(R. Fisher, Esq.), formerly the seat 
of the Chetwynds, whose heiress 
married Sir Kichaid de Peshale, 
Sheriff of Shropshire in 1333. The 
Pigott family was subsequently 
seated here for 12 generations. The 
park contains fallow deer, ^ but tiiis 
is not the original park, for there 
had been one before, as appears by 
an inquest on the death of John de 
Chetwynd in 1281." 

Immediately beyond Newport the 
boundary line between the counties 
is crossed and the rly. enters Staf- 
fordshire (^Handbook for Stafford' 
shire). 



ROUTE 9. 

FROM SHREWSBURY TO CHIRK. 
Great Wettem BaUway. 

Quitting Shrewsbury from the 
General lUilway Stat., the traveller 
passes through a pretty wooded 
country, though not much is visible 
on account of the extent of cutting. 
1 m. 1. is Berwick Hall (Hon. H. W. 
Powis). Observe the fine iron gates 
here. 

2 m. on each side of the line is a 
sheet of water, known respectively 
as Almond and Heneott Pools. Theee 
small meres are rather a peculiarity 
in the portion of the county between 
ShrewsDury and EUlesmere, although 
not so large or so frequent as they 
are in Cheshire. 

4^ m. Leatan Stat. On 1. are 
LeajUm KnoOs (C. 8. Lloyd, Esq.). 
and The Ide (H. Sandford, Esq.), 
prettily situated within a horseshoe 
bend of the Severn. 

7} m. BoBchurch Stat, On Baih 
Hill, I m. to the rt., are some ancient 
fortifications, surrounded by a cir- 
cular vallum, the whole defended by 
a deep pool at the bottom of the emi- 
nence. The ch, contains some Norm. 
work in the tower and S. aisle. Bas- 
church is the place mentioned as 
''the Churches of Basa'* by IJy- 
warch H6n, in the elegy on the iUl 
of Cyndelan, and, strange to say, 
an eminent Shropshire antiquary 
found proof in this (munst the 
authenticity of the poem, rar he says, 
*' Bass " is a Saxon name, fargetting 
Martial's epigram "AdBassam,** and 
that there were no Christian churches 
in England then. Between 2 and 
3 m. to the rt. of Baschuich are the 
scanty fr^ments of Middle OulU, 
built by the Lords le Strange in the 
reign of Edward III. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Basohurch are Wcdford 
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Manor (T. C. Eyton, Esq.) and EaXL 
(Oapt. Kenyon). 

Marton and Fennymere Fools, near 
this, are of considerable size. {^ 
m. 1. Ruyton, of the 11 towns, is 
thought by many antiquaries to 
be identical with the Roman station 
Rntunium. The eh, contains some 
£. Norm, details in the chancel. 
**Here was the seat of the great 
Le Strange fiunily, which appears to 
Irnve been imparked by John Le 
Strange about the year 1195, when 
he came to the following agree- 
ment with Hugh abbot of Shrews- 
bury. The abbot conceded to Le 
Stmnge a comer of his wood of 
Birch, extending from the place 
where Le Strange's park-fence came 
down to the water oi Peveree to the 
end of Le Strange's meadow on the 
side of Plettebrug MiU. This was 
to enlarge Le Stning^'s park, and 
he WB8 to pay a rent of one doe 
yearly in acknowledgment." — Shir- 
ley.'} 9 m. on 1. is Soreatton Park 
(U. Hunt, Esq.), and on rt. 3 m. is 
Petitm (W. Sparling, Esq.). 

13| m. SednaUStat,, in the neigh- 
l)Ourhood of which are Woodhouse 
( W. MH^wen, Esq.,). A$Umy the beau- 
tiful seat of Bfra. Lloyd, and Teds- 
mere (T. B. Owen, Esq.). 
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16 m. Whittington Jxjnc. for El- 
lesmere and Whitchurch (Rte. 10). 
On rt are the ruins of the CoiUe, 
held after the Conquest by Earl 
Roger de Montgomery. It still pos- 
sesses fragments of 8 towers (4 of 
which are attached to the keep), 
moat, and Testiges of other defensive 
wcrks. It is said to have been the 
birthplace of Fulke Fttzwarenne, 
whose history is connected with that 
of Ludlow Castle (Rte. 1). Near 
Whittington is Park HaU (R. H. 
Kinchant, Esq.), a beautiful EUza- 
bethan gabled timber mansion. At 
the W. end is the domestic chapel 
conaecrated by Archbishop Parker. 

18 m. GoBOWEN JcNC. for Os- 



westry, Welshpool, Newtown, and 
Aberystwith. 

The first station on this Cambrian 
section is Oswestry {Hotel: Wynn- 
stay Arms, very comfortable) — a 
pleasant busy Shropshire town of 
some 9000 Inhab., situated amongst 
prettily wooded hiUs in the district 
lying between Watfs and Offa's 
Dyke — the former, indeed, passing 
close to the N.E. outskirts. Though 
within the Shropshire border, its 
neighbourhood to Wales gives it 
much the character of a Welsh town, 
and as much Welsh as English, if 
not more, may be heard spoken here 
on a market^y. Formerly called 
Maserfield, it derived its subsequent 
name of Oswestry from the Northern 
King Oswald and the adjunct ** tre " 
or town. The like conjunction of a 
Saxon proper name with the British 
" tre," a township, may be observed 
in Ingestre, the vill of Inge, a manor 
near Stafford, now belonging to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury. Oswald was 
King of Northumberland, and was 
slain here in battle in 642, while en- 
deavouring to dispossess Penda, King 
of Mercia, of his territory. As he 
had been a benefactor to many mo- 
nasteries, he was, of course, canon- 
ized, and the well erected to the 
memory of St. Oswald still remains 
a little distance from the ch. It was 
formerly weU guarded by a castle, 
which stood on an eminence to the 
N., and walls in which were 4 gates, 
known as Black-gate, New-gate, 
Willow-gate, and Beatrice-gate. The 
mound is now prettily planted and 
laid out with walks. The ch. is a 
venerable-looking building, occupy- 
ing the site of a conventual esta- 
bl&hment. In the interior is a monu- 
ment to Hugh Gale, Alderman, 1616, 
and Dorothy his wife. According to 
Leland, "' it was much injured during 
the siege in 1644, when the Royalists 
demolished the tower which stood 
without the town walls, to avoid the 
risk of annoyance from its summit." 
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There are still some interesting 
timber-houses in the town, which 
maintains the character given it by 
Churchyard : — 

*' This towne doth fh>nt on Wales u right as 

Ijme, 
So smidrie townes In ShTX)pehire doe for troth 
As Ocestri. a prettle town taU fine, 
Which may be lov'd, be likte and prayaed both. 
It ataods ao trim and Is mayntayned so deane^ 
And peopled ia with folke that well doe mean, 
That it aeaorea to be enrouled and ahryned 
In each good heart and everj manly mynd." 

About 1 m. to the N. stands Old 
Oiwedry^ otherwise called Oaer Ogyr- 
fan, a &ie British post, defended by 
a triple rampart of unusual height. 
The total fortifications covered a 
space of between 40 and 50 acres, 
exclusive of the area, which is about 
16. A local tradition inclines to the 
belief that the ancient town stood 
here, and has gradually travelled 
away to its present position. There 
is another entrenchment, called 
CatteU Brogyntyn, of a circular form 
and surrounded by a dvke, supposed 
to have been erected by one ferog- 
yntyn, a natural son of Owen Madoc, 
Prince of Powis. It is situated on 
the W. border of the park of Pork- 
inffton, the beautiful seat of W. 
Ormsby Gore, Esq. The heiress of 
the family of Laken, in whose pos- 
session it originally was, convey^ it 
by marriage into that of Maurice, 
whose granddaughter married John 
Owen. Their son. Sir John, was a 
devoted Bovalist; but in a bold 
attempt to lay siege to Carnarvon, 
which was then held by the Repub- 
licans, he was worsted and taken 
prisoner. His behaviour, when on 
his trial at Windsor, was bold and 
characteristic, and he was con- 
demned by his judges to be be- 
headed — "upon which he made a 
low reverence to the court, and with 
much gravity returned them his 
humble thanks. A bystander had 
the curiosity to ask him the meaning 
of such strange behaviour, and to aU 
appearance so much out of place, 



when he replied aloud, ^ It is a ffteai 
honour for a poor gentleman of Wales 
to lose his head with noble lords, for 
I was afraid they would have hanged 
me.' But the stout knight had the 
good fortune to escape the great 
honour. Ireton proved his advocate 
in the House of Commons, and so 
successfully, that he was allowed to 
die in Heaven's good time, with his 
head upon his shoulders." — Burke, 
Oswest^ is a corporate town and 
holds sessions for its own borougli, 
at which a Becorder presides. It 
possesses a handsome Town-hall, a 
House of Industry outside the town, 
and a Grammar School, founded in 
Henry IV.'s time by one David Hoi- 
beck 

Rail to Chester, 21! m.; Wliit- 
church and Shrewsbury, 21 ; Whit- 
tington, 2 ; Welshpool, 16 ; Uany- 
mynach, 5}; Ne^wtown, 30; Elles- 
mere, 11 m. 

JHstanee$, — Uanrludadr-yn-Moch- 
nant, 14 m. ; Pistyll-Rh&iadr, 18 m. ; 
LlanfyUin, 14 m. 

Two excursions within the Shrop- 
shire border can be taken from 
Oswestry. 

1. To Llanymynach by rail, the 
main line of tne Cambrian system to 
Machynlleth, Aberystwith, Llanid- 
loes, and S. Wales. 

Tlie rly. leaves Oswestrv, and 
runs due S. nearlv parallel with 
Watt's Dyke, on the L, leaving on 
the rt. the turnpike road to Llany- 
mynach. 

2 m. Sweeny HaJU, and 1. 1 m. 
Aston (Mrs. Lloyd). 

3 m. Llyndys Stat, near which is 
a small la]ke. On 1. is the viUage of 
Moreton. The line is here crossed 
by a tram-road, which conveys a 
largo <^uantity of lime from the 
mountam-lim^itone quarry of Parth- 
y-waen to a wharf on the Ellesmere 
Canal. 

The abrupt hill of LlanymynaA 
(in a detached portion of D^ibigh- 
shire) rises with predpitoua 
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ment an rt^ and forms a striking 
feature in the landscape. It pos- 
sesses yalnable limestone quarries, 
producing about 90,000 tons an- 
nually. Copper seems alM to have 
been worked here by the Romans, 
who have left traces of their excava- 
tions in a large cave or Ogo, at the 
end of which, in 1761, were found 
several skeletons, together with some 
tools, and coins of the reign of An- 
toninus. Offa's Dyke is carried along 
the W. brow of the hill, which 1b 
worth ascending for the sake of the 
beautiful view, particularly towards 
the Berwyns. 

The village of IZanymywich is 
situated on ue line of Offa*s Dyke, 
and on the 1. bank of the Yrywny 
river, which here forms the boundary 
between Shropshire and Montgo- 
meryshire. From Llantmtnaoh 
JuNC. branches are given off to 
Llan-y-blodwell (Handbook for N. 
Wain and to Shrewsbury, 18 m., 
joining the Minsterley Rly. at Bed 
Sm 8UU. (Rte. 10). 

2. By road to Llanyblodwell. 1 
m. rt. are Broomhall (Mrs. Aubrey), 
and JAanfordOj the seat of H. B. 
W. Wynn, Esq. 2 m. rt. a road, 
which soon crosses Offa's Dyke, 
runs to Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant, 
9^ m. At Trefonen, 2}, the Dyke 
ficdls into the road for a short dis- 
tance, and at 5 m. the Shrewsbury, 
Lilanrhaiadr, and Bala road here 
crosses at right angles, leaving on 
1. Uanymjmach Hm. Follow this 
road for 1 m. to LlctnyblodtDeU, a 
pretty village on the 1. bank of the 
Tanat, whidi soon afterwards joins 
the Yrynwy. Its ch. was restored 
and an octagonal tower erected by 
the late Bev. John Parker, one of the 
first of Welsh archtsologists, who 
possessed an unique collection of 
drawings relative to the architecture 
and eoclesiology of the district. The 
road now enters N. Wales. (See 
Handbook.y} 



After quitting Gobowen, the rly. 
speedily approaches the outskirts of 
the hills which have been for many 
miles looming in the distance, and 
the country now becomes broken and 
varied. 

4 m. S. is the village o( Dudleetonej 
which contains several fine seats, 
such as Kilrhendre (Gen. Cotton), 
Pentre^heyUn (Gapt. Cotton), Dud- 
lesUm HaU (J. Davies, Esq.), Sodylt 
HaU (J. Hodson, Esq.), Flos Warren 
(B. Morrall, Esq.). 

19 m. rt. Belmont (T. Lovett, Esq.X 
to the E. of which runs Watt a 
Dyke. This ancient boundary, or 
more probably a line of defence, com- 
mences, or at least is visible for the 
first time, keeping tolerably parallel 
with Offa's Dyke, which ia plainly 
visible on the high grounds in the 
parish of SdoMyn, 3 m. W. of Go- 
bowen. Its course is nmrked near 
Craignant by a tower built for that 
purpose by Mr. West. Selattyn is 
the burial-place of John Hanmer, 
Bishop of St. Asaph, temp. James 
I., who left doles to the poor here. 

20 m. 1. Quinia (T. Barnes, Esq.). 
The rly. now crosses the river Ceiriog, 
and enters Denbighshire. The banks 
of this river are historically cele- 
brated as being the theatre of a 
bloody fight bSween the English 
and Welsh in 1164. Dafydd, son of 
Owain Gwynedd, prinoe of N. Wales, 
encouraged by the successes of the 
South Welsh, made a raid upon 
Flintshire, carrying off many pri- 
soners and cattle to the Yale of 
Clwyd, upon which Henry 11. ad- 
vanced a large army as far as Os- 
westry. The Welsh retreated to 
Corwen, and were driven back to the 
Berwyn Mountains, though Henry, 
in his turn, was so harassed that he 
was obliged to decamp, and march 
back to England. The scenery of 
the Ceiriog dingle is very pic- 
turesque, and is futher enhanced by 
the engineering works by which the 
Ellesmere Ca^l and the rly. are 
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carried across. The Viaduct^ con- 
structed by Mr. Robertson, the engi- 
neer of the line, has 12 arches, of 45 
feet span, and is 101 feet in length. 
The Aqueduct is the work of Telford. 
" The rise of the canal between 
Whitchurch, EUesmere, Chirk, and 
the river Dee, is 13 ft. in the dis- 
tance of 38 miles, involving only 
two locks. In order to avoid the 
expense of constructing numerous 
locks, which would also involve 
serious delay and heavy expense in 
working the navigation, it became 
necessary to contrive means for car- 
rying the canal on tiie same level 
from one side of the respective val- 
leys of the Dee and the Geiriog to 
the other ; and hence the magnificent 
aqueducts of Chirk and Pont-Oysyll- 
tau, characterised by Phillips as 
amongst the boldest efforts of human 
invention in modem times. The 
aqueduct consists of 10 arches, of 
40 ft. span each. The level of the 
water in the cnnal is 65 ft. above the 
meadow, and 70 ft. above the level 
of the river. It was a very costly 
structure -20,898f.; but Telford, 
like Brindley, thought it better to 
incur a considerable capital outlay 
in maintaining the uniform level of 
the canal than to raise it and lower 
it up and down the sides of the val- 
ley oy locks at a heavy expense in 
works, and a still greater cost in 
time and water." — Smiles, Telford 
seems to have been the first who in- 
troduced spandril walls into bridges 
ill this country, in place of the former 
method of cramming the spans with 
earth and rubbish, which retained 
the water, and was liable to expand, 
and burst the side-walls. In his 
aqueducts he also dispensed with 
clay puddle, open to the same objec- 
tion, and employed plates of cast- 
iron, as may be seen here. From 
hence the remainder of the rly. to 
Chester, 22 m., is carried entirely 
through the counties of Denbigh and 
Flint {Handbook for N, WaUa). 



ROUTE 10. 

FBOK SHREWSBURY TO WELSHPOOC 

1. By rail, 20 m. As far as Han- 
wood St€U^ 5 m., the route is tho 
same as that to Minsterley. Soon 
afterwards the Welshpool line di- 
verges to the rt., passing, 7| m^ 
YockleUm Slat, The BaU (T. J. 
Nicholls, Esq.). 

1 1 m. Wes&ury Stat. To the 1. is 
Whitton HaU (Miss Topp), and 
about 1) m. to the S., overlooking 
the valley of the Rea, is Cant Cagtie, 
an old border stronghold, in which 
traces of keep and wall are still 
visible. " Exposed to all the turmoil 
of a hostile position, here dwelt the 
eldest of two English sons of Corbet 
the Norman. On the right were the 
mountain fastnesses of PowiBland, 
and on the three other sides Rog«r 
FitzCorbet's position was imme- 
diately or remotely backed by the 
strongholds and manors of his own 
English vassals, or of his brother 
the Lord of Longden. Further off 
in front, looking over Minsterley, 
and across the valley of the Rea, the 
eye rested on the Forest of Stiper- 
stones, over a chace of Saxon kings, 
but appropriated, with all its rights 
as a royal forest, by the Barons of 
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CauB." GeuB Castle is finely situated 
on an insulated ridge rising from 
a mvioe which fronts the Stiper 
Stones. 

14^ m. MidcUetoum Stat., from 
whence to Welshpool the rly. runs 
Tery near 

2. The tumpike-road, which leaves 
Shrewsbury by the Welsh Bridge, 
and through the suburb of Frank- 
well. At If m. a road diverges to 
Oswestry at Shelton, where the re- 
mains of Owain Glyndwr's oak may 
be seen (Rte. 8). 

3 m. 1. Onilow HaU (J. Wingfield, 
Esq.), once the residence of Speaker 
Onslow. 

[5} m. Soon after crossing the 
Shrewsbury and Llanymynach Bly., 
a road on rt. runs to Llanrhaiadr- 
vn-Mochnant, passing, 9 m., Alber- 
bury, close to which is Loton, the 
beautiful seat of Sir Baldwin Leigh- 
ton, Bart. Adjoining Alberbury ch. 
are traces of the walls of an old 
castle of the Fitzwarrennes. In 
thifl parish are two fBima called 
White and Red Abbey, but they 
were originally portions of a priory of 
the Benedictine order of Grandmont, 
founded in 1076 by Fulke Fitzwar- 
enne. The deer-park extends for a 
considerable distance up the slopes 
of the Breidden Hills, which for the 
whole way from Shrewsbury have 
been most conspicuous features in 
the landscape. The ch, contains 
monuments, brasses, and a memorial 
window to theLeightons, also one to 
the family of Lyster, and several to 
that of Llovd. At 11 m. the Severn is 
joined by the Vymwy, near which, on 
rt., is a singular conical mound called 
Beian Bank, probably used to guard 
the passage of the river, which is 
crossed by a narrow bridge, at 18 m. 
the village of Llandrinio, in Mont- 
gomeryshire.] 

6 m. 1. Cardedon, 7 m. rt. Bouh 
ion Cattle, the seat of H. Lyster, 



Esq. It was formerly in the hands 
of tne T>)rbets and the Le Stranges, 
and passed bv purchase to the Lys- 
ters, one of whom, Sir Thomas Lys- 
ter, a zealous loyalist, was taken 
prisoner at Shrewsbury; but his 
wife held the castle so gallantly 
against Col. Mytton, that she suc- 
ceeded in making good terms for her 
husband. 

A little beyond Bowton is an old 
feudal residence called Wattle»- 
horough Cadle, one of those few 
Shropshire estates which have never 
been bartered for gold, since it was 
t)Bnanted by the Normans. The re- 
mains consist of a single low square 
Norman tower and north wing, with 
blocked Norm, semicircular windows. 
Four other towers are said to have 
existed, and to have been removed 
to furnish building materials for 
Alberbury ch. The tower was once 
higher, and has been finished off 
with a low roof. It is now inhabited 
by a farmer, but was originally the 
property of the Corbets, the Mouthy 
the Burghs, and the Leightons. 

The road now begins to leave the 
pleasant flats of Shropshire, and to 
ascend the slopes of the Breidden 
Hills. 

10} m. rt. is the village of Woolas- 
ton, near which are a few early re- 
mains in the shape of tumuli and 
a moat. Winnington, in this parish, 
was the birthplace of Thomas Parr, 
commonly called Old Parr, who was 
bom in the reign of Edward IV., and 
died in that of Charles I., after a life 
of 152 years. At the age of 122, he 
married a Welsh girl, and three years 
afterwards was obliged to do penance 
in the ch. of Alberbury for forgetting 
his marriage vows, and having an 
illegitimate son by a girl named Ca- 
therine MUton. He was afterwards 
sent for to London to see the king, 
who observed that he had lived 
longer than most men, and wished 
to ^ow, what more he had done than 
most men. Old Parr, taken aback 
by the question, could think of 
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nothing better than his affair with 
Catherine Milton, on which the 
king reproved him, saying, "Fie! 
can you remember nothing out your 
vices?" The jBm<2denJ5rt% the steep 
wooded sides of which tower over 
the road, are a singular group, rising 
to the height of 1199 ft., though they 
appear more, in consequence of their 
isolation. The most precipitous peak 
is that of Modry-golfa, nearest 
Welshpool, which is divided from 
the otner heights by a deep ravine. 
The most northerly summit, over- 
looking the Severn, is crowned with 
Rodney's PiUar, erected to comme- 
morate the victory obtained by that 
Admiral over the French fleet in 
1782. At the foot of the magnificent 
wood-covered escarpment stands the 
village of Criggion^ with its pic- 
turesque little red sandstone church. 
On the hill which rises behind the 
pillar are traces of an ancient for- 
tress, as also of a considerable en- 
campment at Gefn-y-Castell, behind 
Moel-y-golfa, which last peak ought 
to be ascended. The view is very 
charming, and particularly towards 
the N.W. and W., looking over Os- 
westry and the red hills of Llany- 
mynach, backed up by the noble 
ranges of the Berwyns. To the E. 
the eye glances over the rich cham- 
paign flats of the Severn, with Haugh- 
mond Hill, the Hawkstone ridge, 
and the spires of Shrewsbury, in the 
distance. Southward the most pro- 
minent feature is the Long Moun- 
tain, with its monotonous outline. 
Geologically considered, these moun- 
tains are interesting, as marking a 
line of eruption ranging from S.W. 
to N.E. They are "^ a mass of por- 
phyritio and amygdaloidal green- 
stone, which in its protrusion has 
carried up included portions of slaty 
rocks, and has thrown off pebble- 
beds and Upper Silurian (of the 
Ix)ng Mountun) to the S.E., and 
Lower Silurian to the N.W."— J»ft*r- 
ehiton. The botanist will flnd on 
the BreiddanB, PctmMla rupettrif. 



the only known, locality in Great 
Britain. 

From hence the road descends to 
16 m. ButHngtan, the eh, of which 
contains a curious font, resembling 
the capital of an E. E. column. 

18 m. Welshpool iHotd: Boyal 
Oak). {Handbook for N. Wales.} 

From Shrewsbury to Llanymynarh 
the line branches off from the 
Welshpool Rly. at 3 m. BedhiU Stai., 
thence running N.W. 

4 m. Hanwood Boad. 

7 m. Cross Gates Stat., Boon after 
which tlie line orosBeB the Severn, to 

2} m. Shratcardine 8taL Here is 
the site of an ancient casUe, which 
at one timo belonged to the Fite- 
Alans, Earls of Arundel. It was be- 
sieged by the Parliamentary foixes, 
and surrendered in three days to 
Col. Hunt. It was then pulled down, 
and the stones carried off to repair 
the castle of Shrewsbury. Saxton's 
survey mentions a park nere. 

nim,Nes8diff8tat. NeacliffBoek 
is remarkable for having a cave on its 
face, said to have been the resideoce, 
15G4, of Humphry Kynaston, snr- 
named the Wild, who was decland 
an outlaw, and obliged to leave his 
residence of Middle Castle, which 
even then was nearly in ruins. 

13^ m. Kinnerley Stat. A little to 
the rt. are the village and site of the 
old castle of Knoekin, 

16 UL Maesbrook Stat. 

18 m. Llanymynack. 

22. nu X/an-y-UodireO (Rte. 9). 
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ROUTE 11. 

FBOX WHITTINQTON JUNCTION TO 
WHITCHURCH JUNCTION BY 
ELLESMERE. 

• 

This line forms a connecting link 
between the Shrewsbory and Crewe 
and the Cambrian Rlys., and accom- 
modates a considerable agricultural 
district in North Shropsh^ 

1 m. Fern HiU (T. Ix)vett, Esq.). 

3 m. rt HdUtony the ancestral seat 
of the M3rtton family, one of whom, 
John Mytton, Esq., as sheriff of the 
county, had the task of receiTing 
into custody Henry Stafford, Duke 
of Buckingham, surrendered by the 
treachery of Humphry Banastre, his 
steward. It now belongs to E.Wright, 
Esq. There is a heronry at Hal- 
ston. 

5 m. FrcmkUm Stat. The cA. (Dec.) 
was built in 1858, from designs by 
Hcufcoek. 

6 m. 1. Hardtoidc HaU, once the 
seat of the Kynastons ; a good house, 
built in the time and taste of Queen 
Anne. In the grounds are many 
beautiful specimens of pines and firs, 
and among them perhaps the best 
araucaria in England. One of the 
ancestors of the Kynastons was 
noted in the time of Charles I. for 
his translation into Latin of Chaucer's 
' TroiluB and Cressida.' 

7 m. Elkimere Stat, (Inns : Bridge- 
water Arms; lion), a pretty town 
of some 2000 inhabs., placed on the 
hanks of a lake of 150 acres, from 
whence its Saxon name Aelsmere was 
derived. It was originally held by 
Earl Boger deMontgomery,and after- 
wards by the Crown, who made fre- 
quent grants of it, and amongst others 
ane to Prince Dafydd, formerly men- 
tioned as executed at Shrewsbury. 
It afterwards passed into the hands of 
Lord Strange, and finally the Eger- 
ton fajBJly, The late Lord Frands 



Leveson Gowcr, as one of the repre- 
sentatives of the last Egerton Duke 
of Bridgewater (the Canal Duke), 
took the name of Egerton and the 
title of Ellesmere. Its prosperity 
depends almost entirely on its mar- 
kets for com and agricultural pro- 
duce, which are resorted to by dealers 
from Liverpool and Chester to sup- 
ply the manufacturing districts. 
Malting is the chief business. The 
site of the Castle is occupied, as at 
Denbigh, by a bowling-green, which 
embraces a fine view overlooking 
Chester and the Broxton Hills, 
Wrexham and the Caergwrle 
heights, Castle Dloas Bran and the 
Berwyns. the Hill of Llanymynach, 
the Breiddens, Pirn HUl, Cloe Hills, 
and the Wrekin. The view is said 
to extend into 9 counties. 

The church is cruciform, with a 
square central tower, nave, chancel, 
transept, aisles, and 2 chapels. The 
N. transept and nave were restored 
by Scott in Dec style. 

The S or Oteley Chapel has a fine 
altar tomb with recumbent figures 
of Sir F. Kynaston and his lady, 
1590. There is some very good 
stained glass. The E. window (by 
Evans); subject, the 4 Evangelists, 
arms of Dafydd Prince of Wales, 
Llewelyn Prince of Wales, Sir 
Boger L'Estrange, and Lord Chan- 
cellor Egerton. The W. window is 
by Warrington, and is illustrative of 
the Christian graces. That in the 
N. transept is by Connor. The Lost 
Sheep and Prodigal Son, in the S. 
transept, by Wailes. 

At the S. end of the Mere is Oteley 
Park, the modem Elizabethan man- 
sion of S. K. Mainwaring, Esq. 
"Otley" is mentioned by Saxton 
as imparked at the beginning of 
the 14th centy. It now contains 150 
acres, and 160 fallow deer. The 
EQesmere CScmaZ, one of Telford's 
great works, was considered, pre- 
viously to tiie construction of rail- 
ways, the grand engineering feat of 
the day. " It consists of a series of 
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nayigatioDs proceeding from the Dee, I 
in tlie Vale of Uangollen. One branch | 
pafiaes northward, near the towns of 
Elleamere, Whitchurch, Nantwich, 
and the city of Chester, to Ellesmere 
Port on the Mersey; another in a 
south-easterly direction, through the 
middle of Shropshire towards Shrews- 
bury on the Severn ; and a third, in 
a south-westerly direction by the town 
of Oswestry, to the Montgomery- 
shire Canal, near Llanymynach ; its 
whole extent, including the Chester 
Oanid, incorporated with It^ being 
about 112 miles. So great was the 
favour shovm to the scheme at the 
first meeting held in 1790, that ap- 
plications were made for four times 
the ^posable number of shares." — 
Smiles. 

Dirfonce*.— Shrewsbury, by road, 
16 m. ; Overton, 4. 

About 4 m. S. of Ellesmere is 
Kenwicht **a large and important 
park very conspicuously marked in 
Baxton's Maps of 1577. This ap- 
pears to have belonged to Hagmond 
Abbey, but I have found no mention 
of the park till the year 1604, when 
William Penrhyn, writing on the 
27th Jan. to Hugh Nanney, ob- 
serves: *Sr. Jevan Lloid spent at 
Kenwik parke fortye markes in 
takynge of six young Rascalls.' " — 
Shirley. Bascal doer were lean 
animals fit neither to hunt nor kill. 
10 m. Welchhamp^ StaL 
The line enters Flintshii*e near 
1 II m. BeUisfield Stat. A Uttle to 
the N. is BeUUfidd Park, an ancient 
house, the seat of Sir John Hanmer, 
Bart., containing a considerable li- 
brary and many family portraits and 
pictures. Close by the house is one 
of tiie two divisions of the watershed 
that occur in Flintshire, the water 
flowing southward to the Severn, but 
N.E. and westward to the Dee. A 
little to the N. of BeUisfield is Gred- 
ingiout the seat of Lord Kenyon, 
containing a library collected by the 
distinguished Chief Justice, founder 
of that family, and portraits of him- 



self and of his contemporary. Lord 
Thurlow; and to the N. of this again 
is the village of Hanmer, mentioned 
by Camden in his * Britannia.* The 
ah. is of Tudor architecture, oom- 
menoed to be rebuilt in the reign of 
Henry VU., after the destruction of 
the old one in the York and Lan- 
caster wars. It contains some painted 
windows of modem glass by Clayton 
and BeUy a magnifioent carved oak 
oeUins^, and various monuments of 
the Kenyon and Hanmer families, 
one of whom was Sir Thomas Han- 
mer, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons in the 18lh oenty. It is 
probable that Owaln Glyndwr was 
married in this place, though in the 
ch. that was afterwards burnt. His 
wife was Margaret, daughter of Sir 
David Hanmer, Knt, one of the 
judges in the King's Bench in the 
reign of Bichard II., resident here in 
his day, and ancestor of the present 
owner. In front of the ch. towards 
the S., extends one of the Meres which 
give so much beauty to this part of 
the county. 

The rly. now passes through FennU 
Moss, a large tract of peaty moor- 
land, grown up on the site of one of 
the original woods out down by King 
Edward I. to clear the country at the 
settlement of Wales. A consider- 
able establidmient for the manufao- 
ture of peat-charcoal exists upon it. 
Some was sent hence to the English 
camp in the Crimea. At the further 
side of the Mere is 

15 m. Fenn*8 Bank StaL 

17 m. the line crosses the bordor 
to 

8 m. Whttchtjrgb Junc. (Bte. 12). 
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BOUTE 12. 

FBOM SHREWSBURY TO NANTWICH 
BT WEM AND WHITCHURCH. 

This is an important line in the 
through route between South Wales 
and the North. It very soon parts 
company with the Great Western 
Bly. and turns to the rt., running 
tolerably due N. for some distance. 

3 m., pretty close to the line on 
1., is BcUilefield Ch, (Bte. 8), and 4^ 
m. is HadndU StcU. In the ch. (to 
rt.) is a monoment to the first Lord 
Hill, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
British forces and the hero of 
Corunna, Talavera, Waterloo, and 
many other Peninsular battles. Near 
the stat. is Ilardwicke Grange, a 
seat of Lord Hill ; and 2} m. to the 
£. is the Norm, ch, of Shaichuryf on 
the river Roden. The S. door is 
Circular-headed, and has a series of 
square depressions on the under 
surface of the arch. There is a 
fine Saxon font, barrel-shaped, with 
five rows of mouldings. Shawbury 
Park was the seat of Giles de 
Krdington, who hud license from 
Henry III. to make a saltory or 
deer-leap in it. 1 m. to the N. 
again is Moreton Corbetj an old 
ruined, castellated mansion, which 
acquired its second name, as the pos- 
frosaion of the Corbet family, to dis- 
tinguish it from another place called 
3Ioreton Turet. The house was be- 

f;^mi on a very large scale by Sir 
tichard Corbet in 1606, and pro- 
cfMxled with by his brother, who ad- 
mired the Puritans, and gave great 
protection to them in their hour of 
need. But the laws becoming very 
strict against them, he could no 
Ifinger attempt to give shelter, which 
en incensed the anger of one of them, 
that he gave vent to a prophecy that 
[Shropskire^ drc] 



Moreton Corbet should never be 
finished, but should always remain 
a ruin. This has been venfied since 
1644, when the castle was garrisoned 
for the Parliament, and sustained 
great damage. The ch. is interest- 
ing, and contains an hagioscope, 
and some monuments of recumbent 
knights. The tourist may rejoin the 
rly. at Yorton Stat., 7 m., passing 
Acton Reynold, the beautiful seat of 
Sir V. Corbet, Bart., which lies very 
prettily on the slopes of GrinthiU^ 
a picturesque and conspicuous hill 
forming part of theHawkstone range. 
At Clive, a village on the northern 
side, copper-miuing has been carried 
on with some success. Close to 
Yorton is Saneavo, the residence of 
R. Gardiner, Esq., and halfway 
between Yorton ana Baschurch Stat, 
(about 2} m. 1.) are the scanty re- 
mains of Middle Castle, built by the 
Lords le Strange in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. It was once the residence 
of Humphry Kynaston, sumamed the 
Wild, who, when made an outlaw, 
l^took himself for shelter to NesclifT 
Bock. The ch. contains a brass to 
one of the Pettons, 1564. 

13 m. Wem Stat. The town is a 
pleasantly situated, though dull, 
little place, dependent almost en- 
tirely on the agricultural popula- 
tion around. (Inn: White Horse). 
The buildings are more modem 
than in most Shropshire towns, 
owing to a great fire in 1 677, which 
destroyed nearly the whole of it, 
at a cost of 23,000Z. Among the 
celebrities of Wem was Judge Jef- 
fcrios, who became the possessor of 
some property here, and was raised 
to the peerage by the title of Baron 
Wem. Subsequently Wem tcok an 
active part in the civil war, declaring 
for the Parliament, and formm^ a 
sort of garrison town, from wnenco 
Gen. Mytton and his forces issued to 
ravage and destroy. In a sjarmish 
between Lord Capel on the part of 
the Royalists and Sir William Brerc- 
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ton, the women distinguished them- 
selyes — 

" The women of Wem and a few moBketeers 
Beat Lord Capel and all hia cavallere." 

There is but little to see in the place. 
The eh. possesses no interest beyond a 
lofty spire. There is a free school, 
founded in the 17th centy. by Sir T. 
Adams, a native of the town and Lord 
Mayor of London in 1645, in which 
year his house was searched in expec- 
tation of finding Charles I. in it. He 
accompanied Gen. Monk to Breda, 
as Commissioner of the City of 
London, to congratulate Charles II. 
on his restoration. In 1660 he was 
created a Baronet. He had very 
high impressions as to prerogative, 
and was therefore called " Pre- 
rogative Mayor." He gave up his 
mansion to endow the school, and 
also founded an Arabic Professor- 
ship, at Cambridge, in 1669, Wem 
was also the birthplace of Wycherley, 
the dramatist, in 1640, and author 
of 'The Plaino Dealer;' of John 
Ireland, author of 'Illustrations of 
Hogarth,' in 1786. 

3 m. to the W. is Loppington House 
(T. Dicken, Esq.). through the 
grounds of which the river Boden 
runs. 

An omnibus runs daily from 
Wem to 4^ m. Hawkstone Inn, at 
the entrance of the splendid domain 
of HawktUmej the seat of Viscount 
Hill, which for extent, natural 
diversified beauty, and landscape 
gardening, surpasses everything in 
Shropshire. The house, which is 
partly of the time of Queen Anne, 
18 under the northern slope of 
the Hawkstone Hills, commanding 
a very fine view, in which a lake 
about 2 m. long is conspicuous. The 
rooms best worth visiting are the 
library, the chapel, on the ceiling of 
which is a curious emblematical 
painting of Time putting Error to 
flight by the revelation of Truth, and 
the museum, in which is one oC the 



most extensive collection of birds in 
the kingdom. From the rocky and 
broken character of the ground, great 
scope has been given for tunnels, 
sudden surprises, waterfalls, and 
other pretty conceits. Amongst the at- 
tractions are Red CoiUe^B, few mined 
walls occupying a precipitous knoU, 
the menagerie, and the obeliak, which 
overlooks the greater portion of North 
Shropshire, and was erected in 
memory of Sir Bowland Hill, the 
first Protestant Lord Mavor of Lon- 
don. About a mile to the 8. is an 
earthwork known as Bury Walla. 
Of it Camden says, *^ Here icr a spot 
of ground where a small city once 
stood, the very ruins of which are 
almost extinct ; but the Roman ooyns 
that are fotmd there, with such 
bricks as they used in building, are 
evidence of its antiquity and foun- 
ders. The people afiirm it to have 
been verv famous iu King Arthur s 
days." The park is 1200 acres in 
extent, and contains 500 black fallow 
deer and 30 Barbary deer. It is 
said to have been disparked aboi^ 
1770 and restored in 1830. 

Few families have given to the 
service of their country so many men 
of note as the family of Hill ; for, in 
addition to the Commander-in-Chief, 
his brother. Sir Noel HiU (died 
1832), rose to high rank in the army. 
Sir Richard Hill, an ancestor, and 
M.P. for Salop in 1733, was a fiamoos 
controversialist, and his language 
was so scriptural and quaint that he 
was called the Scriptural KiUiCTew. 
His younger brother again, Row- 
land Hill, was the famous preacher. 
Nor must we omit Sir Bowland Hill, 
of Post Office fame, to whom we ov« 
the greatest boon of modem days — 
Uie establishment of the Penny Post. 
If the visitor to Hawkstone does not 
wish to return to Wem, he can leave 
the park by the E. lodge and pto- 
ceed to Hodnet Stat., 2 m^ on tho 
Market Drayton line (Rte. 7). 

Quitting Wem Stat., the line mm 
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northward, leaving the villages of 
Edetoston (the ch. of which nas a 
Norm, doorway) and WkixaU to the 
1. and Frees to the rt. Frees Ch. 
stands on a knoll of Lias formation. 
Jas Fleetwood, Bishop of Worcester, 
was vicar here in 1638. The Vicarage 
(Ven. Archdeacon Allen). Frees 
HaU (Col. Hill . Near Frees is Sand- 
ford (T. H. Sandford, Esq.), the 
manor of which was granted to 
Thofmas Sandford by William the 
Conqueror, to be held by the mili- 
tary tenure of supplying one horse- 
man for the defence of Montgomery 
Bridge. Fuller remarks about Ni- 
cholas Sandford, sheriff of Shrop- 
shire, temp. Richard XL, '* The an- 
cient name is still extant, at the 
same place in this county, in a 
worshipful equipage. Weilfare a 
clear token thereof; for in the list 
of such as oompoimded for their re- 
puted delinquency in our late civil 
wars, I find Francis Sandford, Esq., 
paying 459^. for his composition. ' 
Leland also says, "'■ Sandford dwell- 
eth at Sandforde, wher is only his 
place, and a parke three miles be 
south firom Whitechurch/' An occa- 
sional view on 1. is offered of the 
Peckforton and Broxton Hills in 
Cheshire. 

19 m. WHTrcHCRCH Juno, with 
the EUesmere and Aberystwith 
line (Cambrian system). The town 
( Jjtiu .' Swan, Victoria) is a thriving, 
busy ooxmtry place, the metropolis 
of a considerable agricultural dis- 
trict, and possessing the usual insti- 
tutions. But there is little worth 
seeing but the eh.y which, although 
of heavy Romanesque architecture 
oatside, contains a pinnacled tower, 
an apee, some good stained glass, 
and interesting monuments to mem- 
bers of the Talbot fiajnily, Earls of 
Sbrewsbnzy. Here lies John the 
first Earl, a Marshal of the Realm of 
FmDce, killed at the battle of Bor- 
deaas, 1453. '* who was so renowned 
in Fifuiee taat no man in that king- 



dom dared to eTicoimter him in single 
combat/' His efflgy repreHenis him 
in full armour, with the mantle of 
the Order of the Garter, and bis feet 
resting on a hound or talbot There 
is also one to Oiiristorher Talbot, 
his 4th son. Archdeacon of Chester. 

Whitchurch retains none of those 
antiquities from which it derived 
its name of Albxmi Monasterium or 
Blanc Minster; nor of its ancient 
castle, ruins of which were visible 
as late as 1760. The Gravmar 
School, restored from Elizabethan 
designs, was founded by Sir John 
Talbot in the reign of Edward YI. 
Amongst the natives of the town 
were Dr. Bernard, the biographer of* 
Abp. Usher, and Abraham Wheelook, 
a celebrated linguist. 

Distances. - Malpas, 5} m. ; Com- 
bermere Abbey, 4J; Wrenbury. 5; 
Nantwich, 9 ; Shrewsbury, 19 ; EUes- 
mere, 11 m. 

Passing on rt. two meres close to 
the rly. named Blake and Oss mere 
respectively, the traveller enters 
Cheshire. At Blakemere was once a 
park, mentioned by Leland. ** From 
Whitechurch a mile and a half I 
cam by the pale of the large parke 
of Blackmer, longying to the Erie 
of Shrewsbiri, wherein is a very fair 
place or loge. The parke hath both 
red deere and falow. In the parke 
(as I herd say) be iii faire poles of 
the wich I saw by the pale the 
largest caullid Blakein, whereof the 
parke is named." There was another 
park at Ighifidd, 3 or 4 m. S.E. of 
Whitchurch, where "Syr Richard 
Manoring, chefe of that name, 
dwellith, having a parke and plenty 
of woode about him.*' For remainder 
of route to Nantwich and Crewe, 
see Cheshibe (Bte. 13). 
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ROUTE 13. 

FBOM WHITCHURCH TO STOCKPORT 
BT NANTWICH, CREWE, AND 
ALOERLEY. 

Soon after leaving^ WHircHuncH 
JuNa (Bte. 12), and passing the 
lakelets of Blakemere and Ossmcre, 
both good localities for wild fowl, 
the rly. crosses the boundary be- 
tween Shropshire and CSieshire, leav- 
ing on 1. Marbury HaU, very prettily 
situated, overlooking the mere and 
village of the same name. To the 
rt. is Gombermere Abbey, to visit 
which the traveller will have to 
retrace his steps from 

5 m. Wrenbury Stat. {Inn : Sala- 
manca, clean and quiet). The ch. 
has nave, side aisles, with clerestory, 
and chancel. It contains an oak 
roof^ and some monuments by Bacon 
to the Cottons of Gombermere, Mrs. 
Starkey of Wrenbury Uall, and to 
Mrs. Jennings, 1808. 

Baddiley HaU, a little to the N., is 
a timber-and-plaster farmhouse, for 
many centuries the seat of the Slal- 
bons. It is about 

2 m. to Combermere Abbey, the 
beautiful seat of Viscount Gomber- 
mere, situated in the midst of very 
charming woods, and overlooking 
the mere of the same name. This 
is one of the most picturesque of the 
Gheshire meres, an irregular sheet 
of water, covering some 130 acres, 
and of great depth. 

Leland mentions a circumstance 
respecting the subsidence of ground 
here, which almost looks like an at- 
tempt to explain the formation of the 
lake: **A mile from Combermere 
Abbey, in time of mind, sank a pease 
of a hill, having trees on hit, and after 
in that pitte sprang salt water, and 
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the abbate ther began to make salt ; 
but the men fof the wichis oomponid 
with the abbay that ther should be 
no salt made. The pitte yet hath 
salte water, but much nlthe is faullen 
into it." The "wich" menUoned 
here probably applies to the neigh- 
bouring town of Nantwicb, the ch. 
of which belonged to the monastery 
of Gombermere. Of this monastery, 
founded in the 12th centy. by Hugh 
de Malbanc for Cistercian monks, no 
trace is left, but the present Gothic 
mansion is built on the site, and the 
library is believed to have been the 
refectory. It contains some interest- 
ing wood carving, and the heraldic 
history of the fsimily of Cotton, em- 
blazoned on the walls and ceiling. 
In the armoury is a collection of 
weapons and trophies brought from 
India by Sir Stapleton Cotton, 1st 
Viscount Gombermere (died 1865}. 
The fieonily of Cotton has been 
settled here for several genera- 
tions, one of its earliest members, 
George Cotton, having been de- 
scribed in King's ' Vale Royal ' ns 
*^a man of singular accompt for 
wisdom, integrity, godlinesse, gontU^ 
nesse, facility, and all generous dis- 
positions." At the Dissolution, the 
abbey was given to George Cotton, 
and the family received its first 
honours from Charles 11^ who creat<.>d 
Sir Robert Cotton a baronet. The 
peerage was granted in 182G to the 
late Viscount, Sir Stapleton Cotton, 
ns a mark of acknowledgment for 
his services in India and tbe Penin- 
sula. He was the friend and brotlier 
in arms of the Duke of Wellington, 
who frequently stayed here, and 
planted with his own hands an oak, 
which still thrives under his name. 

Strangers are allowed access to 
the groxmds of Combermere on appli- 
cation to the agent; and fishing is 
permitted in the Mere on Tueadavs. 
Tickets at Is. a party are to be 
obtained at the inn at Wtenbaix; 
but three days' notice is required. ' 

Immediately on leaving Wreabuiy 
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the line crosses the Weaver in a very 
early part of its course, and runs 
through a flat though pleasant dairy 
fanning district— passing L DorfM 
Han, the seat of Wilbraham Telle- 
mache, Esq. The estate has been 
in the possession of the Wilbrahams 
since the time of Elizabeth, but it 
iKras sold to the Tomkinson family in 
1754, and was curiously brought back 
again to the Wilbrahams b^ mar- 
riage of the present owner with the 
heiress of the Tomkinsons. The 
house, which is approached from the 
high road by an avenue, is an inte- 
resting Elizabethan brick building 
of bays and gables; the drawing- 
room possesses a fine carved ceiling 
and chimney piece. In the Givu 
War Dorfold was besieged twice, 
once in 1643 by Lord (^pel, who 
held possession for one night only, 
and a little later on by Lord Byron. 
On rt is Sheujbridge HaU (W. H. 
Hornby, Esq.). 

9 m. Nantwich Juno, with the 
Great Western Rly. from Wellington 
and Wolverhampton (Rte. 7). The 
traveller is now on the borders of 
the land of the " wiches," that give 
to the county of Cheshire those 
speoial features and characteristics 
derived from the salt supplies which 
are so bountifully yielded by Nature 
from the Triassic or New Bed sand- 
stone strata. Drayton thus speaks of 
them: — 

The Nont Wyche and the North — whose 

either brynie well 
For store and sorts of salts, xnaketh Weeyer 

toexceL'* 

The town of NaiUwit^ (Inn: 
Lamb), although formerly it pro- 
duced more salt than all the Che- 
shire springs put together, now 
yields less than any. In Camden's 
time salt was the principal support 
of the town. '* Nantwich, the first 
that is visited by the Wever, is called 
by the Welsh Hellath Wen, that is, 
'White-salt-wich, because the whitest 
0alt is made here; by the Latins, 



Yicus Malbanus, probably from 
William called Malbedeng and Mal- 
banc, who had it given him upon the 
Norman conquest. There is but one 
salt pit (they call it the Brine pit), 
distant about 14 feet from the river. 
From this Brine pit they convey salt 
water by wooden troughs into the 
houses adjoining, where there stand 
ready, little barrels fixed in the 
ground, which they fill with that 
water; and at the notice of a bell, 
they presently make a fire under 
their leads, whereof they have six 
in every house for boiling the water. 
These are attended by certain women 
called Wallers, who with little wooden 
rakes draw the salt out of the bottom 
of them, and put it in baskets, out of 
which the liquor runs, but the salt 
remains and settles." 

Nantwich, although a good deal 
modernised and improved, still con- 
tains narrow streets and Elizabethan 
timber houses, which g^ve it a parti- 
cularly quaint and old-fashioned air. 
The principsd object of interest is 
the churdty a very fine red sandstone 
cruciform building of the 14th centy., 
with an octagonal embattled tower, 
nave, side aisles, transept, and. 
chancel. The choir is vaulted with 
stone, and contains some stalls of 
carved oak, said to have been brought 
from Yale Boyal Abbey ; also a fine 
Perp. E. winaow. There are monu- 
ments to the Wilbrahams, an altar- 
tomb of red sandstone, supposed, on 
the authority of the Harleian MSS., 
to be that of Sir John Cradook; 
tombs of the Maistersons, an ancient 
local family ; and a painting of an 
old woman in large ruffs, praying. 

In Hospital Street stood the Hos- 
pital of St. Nicholas, and there are 
still the almshouses founded by Sir 
Edmund Wright in 1638. At the 
end of the Welsh Row are others, 
founded by a Wilbraham, 1613 ; and 
in Beam Street, those erected by 
John Crewe, 1767. The Free School 
in the churchyard was the ancient 
hall of the Guild of Nantwich. The 
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only fortress mentioned in Domes- 
day as existing in this hundred 
was probably, aooording to Ormerod, 
bnilt for the protection of the Earl 
of Mercia's mansion in the neighbour- 
ing village of Acton. It was this 
that induced the inhabitants to make 
a stand against the Roman army in 
its advance upon Chester. Of this 
castle of Wycn Malbanke, there is 
not the slightest trace. Nantwich 
was the birthplace of Thomas Harri- 
son, the regicide, John Gerardp, the 
herbalist (1645, and Geoffrey Whit- 
ney, an Elizabethan poet, and au- 
thor of the * Choice of Emblemes.' 

Amongst the modem institutions 
are a middle-class grammar school, 
built and endowed by Mr. Wilbra- 
ham in 1858, and a townhall, opened 
in 1868. The annals of the town 
record its severe sufferlDgs by fire, 
which has twice nearly consumed it 
— ^in 1458 and 1583, and also by 
plague, which in 1604 carried off 
more than 500 peopla In 1642 
Nantwich made a show of resistance 
against the Royal authority, when 
Lord Grandison was sent against it, 
and soon caused the defensive works 
to be pulled down. Two years later, 
the neighbourhood was occupied by 
Lord Byron for the King, against 
whom Sir Thomas Fairfax and Sir 
William Brereton advanced. The 
Irish troops, who formed the greater 
part of the garrison, underestmiated 
the strength of the parliamentary 
forces. ** This made them keep their 
posts too long ; and when they found 
it necessary to draw off, a little river, 
which divided their forces, on a 
sudden thaw, so much swellea above 
its banks that the Lord Byron, with 
the greatest part of the horse and 
the foot, which lay on one side of the 
town, were severed from the rest, 
and compelled to march four or five 
miles before he could join with the 
others, before which time the other 
part, being charged b^ Sir Thomas 
Fairfax on the one side, and from 
the town on the other, were broken, 



and all the chief officers forced to 
retire to Acton Church, where they 
were caught as in a trap; and the 
horse, by rei^n of the deep ways with 
the sudden thaw, and the narrow lanes 
and great hedges, not beins able 
relieve them, were compelled to 
yield themselves prisoners to those, 
whom they so much despised two 
hours before. There were taken, 
besides, all tiie chief and oonsider- 
able officers of foot, some 1,800 com- 
mon soldiers, and all their cannons 
and carriages, the Lord Byron and 
his horse, and the rest of the foot» 
retiring to Chester." — Clarendon. 

Acton Ch.y 1^ m. on the Chester 
road, has a nave and aisles, chancel, 
tower, and chapel, belonging to the 
Halls of Dorfold and Woodley. In 
the interior is a monument to Sir 
Richard Wilbraham (habited in 
plate armour) and his wife Eliza- 
oeth ; also one to Sir WiUiam Main- 
waring of Peover, under a Gothic 
canopy, on which are heads of eccle- 
siastics. In the S. wall is a piscma. 

In the neighbourhood of Nant- 
wich are DarMd HaU (Wilbraham 
Tollemache, Esq.), Pooi HaU (Sir 
Charles Cuyler, Bart.), Rookery 
BaU (J. R Court, Esq.). BeeOteaik 
(H. Leader, Esq.), Shet^ridge HaU 
(W. H. Hornby, Esq.), &a 

Bailways from Nantwich to Whit- 
church, 9 m.; Shrewsbury, 28 m.; 
Crewe, 4 m. ; Market Drayton, 12 m. ; 
Wellington, 29 m. 

Distances, to Middlewich, 10 m. ; 
Northwich, 16 m. 

11 m. Wistaston Stat. Borinff the 
Reformation, a family named Miii- 
shull lived at Wistaston, oneof whom, 
Elizabeth Minshull, became Milton's 
third wife. 

The rly. joins the main line from 
London to the North at 

18 m. Crewe Jokc. (floM : Crewe 
Arms, adjoining the station; very com- 
fortable). Crowe is one of those extra- 
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ordinaiy iDstances of a town of com- 
pletelj modem growth, brought to 
life aud fostered entirely by the rail- 
way system. ** Within the memory 
of many it was an estate called 
'Oak Farm/ bought by a Nantwich 
attorney for 351. an acre, and subse- 
quently sold by him, when the land 
was wanted for railway purposes, at 
the profitable rate of 5002. an acre. 
When Mr. Locke traced ihe line of 
the Grand Junction, it passed through 
Oak Farm, and by an Act of Parlia- 
ment the proprietor was paid for all 
land encroached on and used. For- 
tune's frolic continued to enrich him. 
The people of Chester would have a 
short cut to Loudon, and their line 
came out at Crewe exactly across 
Oak Farm, whilst the Manchester 
men, equally impatient of delay, took 
another short cut in another direc- 
tion, and their Une also came out 
at Oak Farm. The result every 
railway traveller northward must 
have seen, as there are now no less 
than six great lines radiating from 
it." Indeed, the very name of the 
station owes itself to railway brevity, 
for the proper name of the parish is 
Church Coppenhall, but it was felt 
that it would be such a serious loss 
of time for a porter to shout out this 
long word that Crewe, the name of 
Lord Crewe's domain adjoining, was 
sabetituted. The town itself, with 
its population of between 5000 and 
6000 people, is entirely made up of 
artisans and officials connected with 
the London and Korth-Westom Rly., 
who possess here not only one of 
the largest junctions in the world, 
bat an enormous establishment 
for making eveiythiug used on the 
railway. The interest of the visitor 
will altogether centre on the station 
and the railway works. To visit the 
latter, a letter had better be ad- 
dressed to the Chief Superintendent 
the day before, explaining the object 
of the visitor, who, if permission be 
granted, will be required to enter 
his name in a book^ and will then 



be accompanied round the works bv 
an official, who will explain as much 
as may be considered desirable. The 
station is now a very fine one, having 
been very much enlarged and almost 
rebuilt in 1867. The platform is 
half a mile in length, and contains 
subsidiary platforms for the branch 
lines to the Potteries and Shrews- 
bury. The refreshment and waiting- 
rooms are comfortable and con- 
venient, and aU the offices and 
arrangements for the traffic are as 
perfect as can be desired, and as arc 
requisite for a station which, with 
passengers and goods, has 500 trains 
a day passing tlm)ugh It From the 
main line between London and Car- 
lisle are branches to Manchester, 
Ch^ter for Holyhead, Derby and 
the Potteries, and Shrewsbury, so 
what with arrivals and departures 
there is very little repose indeed at 
Crewe stetion. The most striking and 
characteristic part of the day is from 
12 to 2 p.m., auring which time the 
fast Northern trains arrive, and are 
broken up into their several divisions, 
while the passengers dive into the 
refreshmentrooms like rabbito into a 
warren. 

The factory district of Crewe lies 
altogether to the N. of the station, 
and the visitor should be exceedingly 
careful to follow close to his guide s 
footsteps, and never by any chance 
to cross a rail without looking up 
and down it to notice whether any 
engine may be coming along. Should 
he get confused with the number of 
parcel rails, and be uncertain how 
far he can cross in safety, the wisest 
plan, as a rule, is to stand quiet, the 
chances otherwise being in Detvour 
of his getting knocked down and 
run over. The first object that at- 
tracte attention is the Engine shedf 
a vast multangxdar building con- 
taining 32 lines of rails, each line 
having room for 5 engines, so that, 
when full, 160 engines may repose 
after their labours. 

Further on are the locomotive fao- 
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tones where the company manufacture 
every engine that they use ; and some 
idea may be formed of the number 
always in progress, when it is known 
that for tne last 20 years a new 
engine and tender have been turned 
out complete every week, at an 
average value of 20002. each. 

Here may be seen locomotives in 
every possible stage of progress, 
from detached chimneys, the skins 
(so to speak) and the ribs of boilers, 
and all the various ports and appli- 
ances scattered about, to the oran 
new and conscious-looking engine 
that, bright with paint and brass, 
is ready to commence its journey on 
the morrow. In another department 
is a hospital for decayed and damaged 
engines, in which skilful surgeons 
carry their art of conservative sur- 
gery to the utmost, and by putting in 
a patch here, and cutting out a piece 
there, the invalid is made fit for duty 
again, although in consideration of 
its accident, it is no longer appointed 
to express and rapid work, but is de- 
legated to the quiet of some short 
country branch where speed is of less 
consequence, and where a little extra 
putting and wheezing will pass un- 
noticed. 

The whole of the establishment is 
accompanied by such a tremendous 
clang of hammers, particularly in 
the boiler department, that talking 
is ^uite out of the question. The 
mam features of the engine factory 
are similar to those which are to be 
seen at every large establishment, 
and therefore need not be specially 
described ; but there are some por- 
tions of the machinery which are 
particularly interesting, such as the 
planing and slotting machines, Whit- 
worth's reversing machine, the steam 
hammer, and an ingenious tyre 
stretching machine, the two latter 
being the invention of Mr. Ramsbot- 
tom, the chief engineer who presides 
over the whole factory. Round 
and about the shops are laid very 
narrow rails for the accommodation 



of three miniature engines, Pet, 
Tiney, and Topsy, which, altiiough 
looking more adapted in size for a 
drawing-room ornament, are very 
useful in bringing the necessary sup- 
plies to the workmen. The gtores are 
on a very large scale, and contain 
every conceivaolc thing that is in 
daily use throughout the establish- 
ment, including large jars of an oil of 
fabulous virtues, which is open to 
the public need, and is instantly 
applied to every cut, bruise, or other 
minor accident in the works, which 
may not be of suflScient importance 
to demand the doctor's immediate 
services. 

The steel - fcorks arc about 1 m. 
further on, and are perhaps the mo«i 
interesting part of the whole. Steel 
ingots are made here by Bessemer^s 
process, and it is one of the most beau- 
tiful sights in the world to see the 
blast put on to the huge converter. 
After a blow of 18 minutes, the spie- 
geleisen is added, and the whole fiery 
mass is then decanted out of the 
converter into the mould— a mngni- 
ficint exhibition of fireworks and 
white heat Attached to tliese works 
is an important arrangement of 
Siemens' gas-generating furnaces, in 
which the professional visitor will be 
much interested ; and in the rolling- 
mill are some very clever reversing 
rollers. 

Probably nothing gives the visitor 
such a good idea of the vast require- 
ments of a largo rly., as a visit to 
Crewe: the prodigious capital that 
is sunk there, the order and regu- 
larity with which every operation is 
conducted — and the skill and inge- 
nuity with which machinery ia 
bi-ought to bear upon the very small- 
est portion of the details, are all 
things to be remembered and won- 
dered at.' 

The toim, although containing 
nothing but what is of yesterday's 
date, is well built and adapted for 
its class of residents. There are a 
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handsome ch., schools, haths, and all 
the nsoal organisation of a place 
built from settled design and with 
one purpose. 

The country round Crewe is Tery 
flat and uninteresting, except in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Crewe 
Hall, the seat of Lord Crewe, the 
entrance to which is no great distance 
from the stat. 

A fine avenue leads to the house, 
which was destroyed by fire in 1866, 
although it has risen again from 
its ashes, under the hands of Ed- 
tpard Barry. The Crewes were settled 
here in the beginning of the 12th 
centy., but the elder branch of the 
fieimily becoming extinct, the estate 
])a8Bed by marriage into the succes- 
sive families of Pnier and Foulshurst, 
the latter an esquire of Lord Audley, 
who was conspicuous for his gallantry 
at Poictiers. Sir Christopher Hatton 
then became possessor, and it after- 
wards reverted to the original owners 
in the person of Sir Randal Crewe, 
Lord Chief Justice in the reign of 
James L He, however, was dis- 
missed from his office by Charles I. 
for giving his opinion against the 
legality of loans without the consent 
of Parliament. After his death the 
male line again failed; and the 
Offleys, who had acquired the estate 
by marriage, and in whose line it has 
since remained, took the liame of 
Crewe. 

The original house was built by 
Inigo Jones, in the time of Sir Bandal 
Grewe^ and possessed all the peculi- 
arities of that age and architect 
Daring the Civil War it underwent 
some &mage by being garrisoned by 
the parliamentary troops, but they 
were obliged to yield to Ix>rd Byron, 
who, infiis turn, was ejected and 
compelled to return to Nantwich. 
The restoration has been well carried 
out according to the original design, 
from an oil painting in Lord Crewe's 
possession, and it is now again, as it 
was before, one of the finest of our [ 



Elizabethan mansions. The hall is 
of oak with a hammcrbeam roof, 
and lighted by stained glass (Clayton 
and Bell) with heraldic devices of 
the Crewe family. The carved par- 
lour — a very interesting room — has 
an elaborate wall-framing with bas- 
reliefs, and a fine alabaster chimney- 
piece. The picture gallery mantel- 
Eieoe is decorated with marble 
usts (by Weekes) of Bishop Crewe 
and Sir Randolph Crewe. The 
mantelpiece in tne drawing-room 
has a bas-relief from the * Tempest * 
by Armstead. The librarv has 
bas-reliefs of scenes from English 
poets and oak statuettes of Eliza- 
Dethan celebrities. The chapel on 
the ground fioor is decorated with 
stained glass by Clayton and Bdl, 
and colouring by Crace, The arch 
at the E. end is of marble and 
alabaster, and the reredos with 
heads of prophets by Philip. The 
grounds are charmingly laid out, and 
are ornamented by a considerable 
lake. 

In the village ofHculington (nearly 
3 m. on the road to Sandbach) is the 
moated site of the old mansion of 
the Yemons, which was a paral- 
lelogram in shape. Their later resi- 
dence is now a farmhouse, partly of 
brick and partly of timber. Coppen- 
haU OA., of the date of Elizabeth, 
has its side aisles separated from the 
nave by wooden pillars. Li Orme- 
rod*s time, ** the floor was the bare 
clay, on which, for the convenience 
of kneeling, were placed circular 
lumps of wood chained to the seats." 

From Crewe to Manchester the 
country becomes a little more diver- 
sified, as soon as the river Wheelock 
is crossed, near 

4 m. Sandbach Jtjnc. (Bte. 21), 
from whence the traveller can pro- 
ceed to Northwich, the Salt Districts^ 
and Mid-Cheshire generally. The 
little town of Sandbach (7nn:Wheat- 
sheaf) is prettily situated on rather 
high ground, overlooking the Whee' 

 3 
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look, and on the high road between 
the Potteries and &e salt country. 
In 1651 it was remarkable for a skir- 
mish between the townsmen and 
Lesley's horse, in their flight from 
the battle of Worcester. The attack 
took place in a space to the N.W. 
of the ch., still called the Scotch 
Commons. A curious account of this 
affiiir was given in the' 'Mercurius 
Politicus' (No. 66), dated from New- 
castle-under-Lyne, Sept. 6 : — ^** They 
80 managed the business that, when 
the Scots offered to fire, they ran into 
their houses ; and, as soon as that 
party was past which had the pistols 
and powder, they fell upon the re- 
mainder of the troops, and continued 
pealing and billing them, during the 
passage of all their horse." 

The church is a fine old building 
with a tower, nave, chancel, side 
aisles, and 2 chapels ; one of which 
belongs to the manor of Wheelock, 
and the other to Bradwall Hall. 
The nave is somewhat narrow in 
proportion to its height, and has a 
fine carved oak roof, dated 1661. 
The font (1667) is ornamented with 
acanthus-leaves, and has the follow- 
ing Greek InscriptiDn, which may be 
read both ways : — 

Nli'ON ANOMHMA MH MONAN Oi'IN. 

In the interior are monuments to 
the fiunily of Powys of Wheelock. 

The old HaUj now an inn, is a 
large timber-and-plaster building, 
witn bay windows. The date is of 
the 17th centy., and it occupies the 
site of the ancient residence of the 
Sandbach family. 

The chief interest of the town, 
however, is in its two Crosies, sup- 
posed to be of early Saxon date, and 
the equals of which, for size and 
beauty of sculpture, are only to 
be found in Ireland or Scotland. 
They are in the market-place, on a 
platform of 2 slabs, at each angle 
of which are stone poets, with 
carvings of rude figures. On the E. 
fide of the Great cSoss is (1) a circle 



containing 3 fig^tuee, to one of which 
the others appear to be paying obei- 
sance. Above this (2) are 3 other 
figures, the centre one carrying an 
infant ; on 1. is a figure with a mlm- 
branch, and a dove over its heaa ; on 
rt. is a figure with abook in its band. 
Above again (3) is our Saviour in a 
manger, and an angel hovering over 
him. The lower put of the W. side 
is filled with (1) dragons with curi- 
ously interlaced win^ To this 
succeeds (2) a mutilated winged 
figure, and above (3) a winged and 
sitting figure, supposed to denote the 
appearance of Ghibriel to Zachariaa. 
(4) The Saviour bearing the Cross. 
^5) The Saviour dra¥m by a figure 
holding a rope. The S. side ia prin- 
cipally ornamented with foliage. The 
N. side had apparently 11 figures, 
supposed to bo Apostles ; one, a fish 
with cloven tongue, is supposed to be 
the Spirit 

The smaller cross is ornamented in 
a similar manner. 

From the frequency of the represen- 
tation of our Saviour, a tradition 
exists that the crosses were erected to 
commemorate the return of Penda 
from Northumberland, on his mis- 
sionary errand through the oountTy. 
Previous to their final re-erection 
here, through the instrumentality of 
Mr. Ormerod, the historian of 
Cheshire, they had undergone great 
mutations — having been successively 
moved by Sir John Crewe to Utkin- 
ton, afterwards to Tarporley, and 
then to Oulton Park. 

A little to the S. of the town is 
AbibefffiMy the seat of C Foid, 
Esq. ; and beyond it is the village of 
W^eeZoc^ where there are saltworiEs. 
The old residence of the BradwmU 
family is supposed to have occupied 
a moated spot between the town and 
thestat 

At IToMaO, 1} m. S.E. of Wheelock, 
is the old moated residence of the 
Hassall family, seated here tti the 
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14Ui and 15tli cents. BetehUm ffaU, 
between Sandbach and Harecastle, 
U also a timber-and-plaster farm- 
house. 

Ely. to Crewe, 4 m. ; Stockport, 21 ; 
Middlewich, 5 ; Northwich, 11 m. 

Distances, — Nantwicb, 9^ m. ; 
Congleton, 7^ m. 

Leaving Sandbach Stai, the rly. 
passes (rt) BradtoaJl HaU (G. W. 
Latham, Esq.), to 8 m. Church 
Hulme, or more generally 

Holmes Chapel 8taUy a Tillage on 
1.. prettily placed near the banks 
of the Dane. The ch. has a tower, 
nave, chancel, side aisles, and private 
chapels. The arches that separate 
the nave and aisles rest on wooden 
pillars. The N. aisle contidns a frag- 
ment of shrine-work. 

Several places in the neighbonr- 
hood ^ow traces of antiquity. Cotr 
ion HaU, 1 m. 1. on road to Middle- 
wich, is an old timber-and-pla8ter 
building, now a farmhouse. Twendow 
HaU (Major France) to the K., the 
old seat of the Booths, is an old gable 
house, with a moat; 1^ m. further 
N., between Holmes Chapel and 
Chelford, is Blackden HaU, a half- 
timbered gabled house, the residence 
of the Kinseys, containing some inte- 
resting family portraits. Cranage, 
1| m. N.W., is on the other side of 
the Dane, which was formerly crossed 
by a bridge built by Sir John Ned- 
ham, a judge in the reign of Henry 
VI. Cranage HaU is the residence 
of L. Armitstead, Esq. ; and the Her- 
mitage of Capt. Swetenham. Brere- 
ton, Swetenham, Davenport, and 
Somerford Halls are all on the line 
of the road to Congleton (Bte. 21). 

The rly. now crosses the Dane at 
a considerable height, passes rt. 
7\Kmlow HaU (Major France), and 
fmrther on, JodreU HaU (Capt. Eger- 
ton Leigh); 1. Blackden HaU; rt. 
Wiihinglon HaU (J. Baskeryyle- 
Glegg, Esq.), and Astle HaU (J. Dixon, 

l^ m. Chd/ard Stat, WiihingUm 



HaUf 2 m. to the S., is approached 
by a fine avenue of timber, and the 
park is otherwise charmingly wooded. 
The old Hall has been superseded by 
the present mansion, the family of 
Baskervyle having been settled here 
since the reign of Henry HI., and 
taken the additional name of Glegg, 
on succeeding by marriage to tiie 
estates of that fiunily in Qayton-in- 
Wiiial. 

2 m. E. of Chelford, on the Maccles- 
field road, is Capesthome, the beau- 
tiful seat of A. H. Davenport, Esq., 
a younger branch of the families 
of the same name seated at Bram- 
hall, and in Stafibrdshire. Daven- 
port Hall (Rte. 21) is their original 
residence, Capesthome not having 
come to them until 1748, when it 
was acquired in marriage with an 
heiress of John de WaiS, in whose 
family it had been since Edward 
UI.'s reign. Sir Humfrey Daven- 
port was Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer in Charles I.'s time. One of 
the honours pertaining to the Daven- 
ports was the hereditary possession 
of the office of Magisterial Serjeants 
of the Hundred of Macclesfield, it 
being their duty to perambulate the 
forests of Macclesfield, Leek, and the 
Peak, and clear them of banditti. 
** There is now in the possession of 
the Capesthome family a long roll, 
containing the names of the master 
robbers who were taken and be- 
headed during the tenures of Vivian, 
BoRer, and Thomas De Davenport, 
and also of their companions, as well 
as of the fees paid to them in right 
of their serjeantcy. From this it ap- 
pears that the fee for a master robber 
was 2 shillings and 1 salmon, and 
for his companions 12 pence each." 
— Ormerod, 

Capesthome Hall shared the same 
fate as Crewe, it having been burnt 
down in 1861. 

The terrace and the conservatory 
are both particularly striking, the 
latter havmg been built from the 
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Thomeycroft Hall (Rev. J. Thorney- 
croft). The visitor cannot have a 

grettier walk than from Chelford to 
lapesthorne, — crossing the b'gh 
road to Birtles Hall ana ivy-oovered 
ch. ; and then to Alderley Stat., 
passing along the soathem side of 
Alderley Edge. 



designs of the late Sir J, Paxion. It 
contains, among other beauties, some 
remarkable golden - haired acacias. 
The well-timbered grounds, through 
which the road from Stockport to 
Gongleton runs, are ornamented with 
a fine sheet of water called Eeeds- 
merey forming a floating island about 
1^ acre in size, which, in strong 
winds, is blown about here and there. 
Aspidium Thalypteris and Hippuris 
viugaris are found on Reedsmere. 
A country legend accounts for the 
floating island by a story, Uiat a cer- 
tain knight was jealous of his lady- 
love, and vowed not to look upon her 
face until the island moved on the 
face of the mere. But he fell sick 
and was nigh to death, when he was 
nursed back to health by the lady, to 
reward whose constancy a tremen- 
dous hurricane tore the island up by 
the roots. 

To the N. of Capesthome, separated 
by the high road between Knulsford 
and Macclesfield, is Alderley Park, 
the sejit of Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
The history of the family of Stanley, 
as represented by the houses of 
Derby and Stanley of Alderley, is 
closely identified in many points with 
the history of England, although the 
creation of this particular peerage is 
modern, dating only from 1839, when 
Sir John Stanley was made Lord 
Stanley of Alderley. Alderley estate 
appears to have come into this branch 
of the family in 1420, by marriage, 
and, though it became forfeited to 
the Grown, was purchased again by 
the first baronet in the 17th centy. 
The park (not open to visitors) has 
some magnificent beech -trees, and, 
like most Cheshii-e parks, has a largo 
lake, known as Radnor Mere. The 
gardens are noted for their mulberry- 
trees. This picturesque district is 
?iuite a nest of pleasant residences; 
or, in addition to Alderley and 
Capesthome, there is Birtles Hall 
(J. Hibbert, Esq.), closely adjoining 
Alderley; Henbury Hall (E. Mars- 
land, Esq.), and, a little further S., 



16^ m. AlderUy Stat, (Hoiel: 
Queen*s; very good.) The eh. (re- 
stored in 1855; contains a fine 
monument of Caen stone by TFe^- 
macoU to the first Lord Stanley 
of Alderley, and to Dr. Stiinley, 
Bishop of ^Torwich. The proximity 
of this charming neighbourhood to 
the manufacturing districts of Stock- 
port and Mane) I ester has made it not 
only a favourite locality for a day's 
"outing," but also for resideuti&l 
purposes; and a number of handsome 
villas have been erected near the 
station of late years. The great at- 
traction of the place is AJderhsy Edge, 
"a steep and beautifully curving 
cliff, of great elevation (650 ft.), and 
some 2 miles in length (reckoning to 
the out-of-sight portion that overlookd 
Bollington), with here and there great 
slants of green, rough, and projecting 
rocks, and innumerable fir -trees, 
glorious oaks and bushes, with paths 
traversing the whole, and introducing 
us to deep and sequestered glatles 
that in autumn are covered with 
ferns." — L. Grindon. 

From its somewhat isolated posi- 
tion, the views over the great Cheshire 
plain are exceedingly fine, embracing 
on the N. the downs of Bowdon, the 
woods of Dunham, the chimneys of 
Stoclcport, and the hills that border 
the valley of the Qtoyi, On the 
E. is Macclesfield, and the woods of 
Lyme, backed up by the blue ranges 
of Derbyshire. To the S. is Mow 
Cop and the salt country, and west- 
ward arc Bucklow Hill, Delamcre 
Forest, Beeston Rock and Oastlc. antl 
the bold escarpment of Frodiiham, 
while the foreground is beaotifully 
filled in with church, hill, and ham- 
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lei — a true picture of English conn- 
try scenery. The prettiest way to 
the top of the Beacon (which was 
erected in 1799, for the purposes of 
signalling in case of foreign invasion) 
is to take the Congleton road for a 
short distance, and turn up hy a lane 
to the L, emerging on tiie Edge near 
the "Wizard" Inn, a small roadside 
hostelry on the Macclesfield road. It 
owes its name to a country legend 
that a farmer, riding to Maccle&eld 
to sell his horse, was compelled hy a 
wizard, who lived on the Edge, to 
bring it back and stall it with a 
nmnber of others in the interior of 
the hiU. 

Alderley Edge is, however, econo- 
mically ifuluable as well as pictu- 
resque — for, situated in the angle 
between the Macclesfield road and 
the lane just mentioned are Copper 
Mines, which by an improved process 
of extraction have been made pro- 
ductive, although they had previously 
Iain idle and unremunerative. The 
mines, which have been worked for 
a considerable distance into the in- 
terior, are situated geologically in 
the Lower Keuper Sandstones of the 
New Bed or Triassic formation. A 
section shows as follows : — 

Red marl \ 

Waierstoaes I Lower Kenper 

l-Yeestooes \. randstones, 

Gopper-besrlng MndstoneB | 500 feet. 

Cmgiamerate j 

Upper Red and mottled aandstones. . .Banter. 

The process by which the ore is 
extracted is to reduce it to powder, 
then treat it with hydrochloric acid 
and precipitate it with scrap iron. In 
1866 these mii^es yielded 15,040 tons 
of ore, producing 189 tons of fine 
copper. Cobalt is also found here. 
The botanist as well as the geologist 
will find work to do on tl^ Edge. 
SckUlotUga pennata grows close to 
a waterfall in the woods below the 
Wizard, and Orthodontium graciU, 
a very rare fern, near the Holywell 
rock. — L, Orindon. The visitor from 
Manchester can vary his walk by 



proceeding to Predbury Stat. (Rto. 
14) and returning by the Maccles- 
field line. 

18J m. Wilmshw SicU, A pretty 
village on the 1. of the rly., which 
crosses the Bollin on a lofty viaduct. 
WUmslow ch, is interesting, and con- 
tains portions of the date of the 12th 
centy. The pedestrian may enjoy 
a pleasant walk of 5} miles from 
Wilmslow to Mobberley Stat (Rio, 
20) over Lindoto Uommonf the 
southern side of which is marked by 
a row of 29 lime-trees. Lycopodium 
intmdatum grows here ; and lower 
down the river, at Cotterill Clough, 
Hordeum Bylvaticum and Daphne 
laureola, 

20 m. Hand/orth Stat. This is 
another favourite Cheshire rendez- 
vous for hoUday-makers, the attrac- 
tions to whom are the walk to and thq 
grounds of Norcliffe HdU, 2i m. to 
the 1. (H. R. Greig, Esq.), which are 
not only beautifully laid out, but are 
exceedingly well situated on the 
banks of the Bollin, near its con- 
fluence with the little River Dean. 
There is a neat ooimtry inn (the Old 
Ship) at Slycd, 1^ m. from Hand- 
forth. 

22^ m. Cheadle HuLins Jukg. with 
the Macclesfield and Congleton line, 
the direct route between Manchester 
and the Potteries. From hence it 
is nearly 1 m. on rt. to BramhaU, 
the ancient and interesting seat of 
Col. Davenport, the head of the 
Davenport family.the younger branch 
of which is seated at Capesthome (p. 
83). It is more conveniently visited 
from Bramhall Stat. (Rte. 14), al- 
though there is a charming walk to 
it from Cheadle by following the 
course of the Bramhall brook from 
Lady Bridge, a little beyond the 
station. 

The traveller soon begins to per- 
ceive that he is leaving the more 
sequestered and country districts of 
Cheshire, and approaching those of 
the manufactures. On rt. the main 
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line 18 joined by the Whaley Bridge 
and Buxton branch (Rte. 15j, and a 
short tunnel is traversed to 

25 m. SiwjKPOBT Juno. rRte. 18), the 
centre of a network of railways which 
radiate to Crewe, Macclesfield, Bux- 
ton, Manchester, and Ashton-under- 
Lyne. At a lower level the Manches- 
ter, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire from 
Godley June, passes through the town 
en route for Lymm, Warrington, and 
Liverpool. Stochpcirt^Hotelt: Geoigey 
nearest the station ; Buckley Arms) is 
so beautifully situated on the steep 
banks of the Mersey that not all the 
dirt of a large and populous manu- 
facturing town, or the smoke that is 
so continuously poured out from the 
tall factory chimneys, can entirely 
spoil it. The Mersey here divides 
Cheshire and Lancashire, apropos of 
which Drayton, in speaking of Che- 
shire, calls the latter — 

"Thy natural tdster shee— and Unkt unto 

thee BO 
That LAncaahire along witb Cheshire Btill 
doth goe." 

The Mersey, which not many miles 
further bears on her bosom half the 
commerce of the world, is here but a 
narrow stream, although flowing in 
many places with considerable force. 
It is really the result of the conflu- 
ence of the rivers Goyt and Tame, 
which unite their waters in the very 
centre of the town. 

The deep ravine through which 
the river flows has necessitated the 
crossing of the railway to Manchester 
hj an extraordinary lofty Viaducty the 
view from which over the tiers of 
streets rising one above the other is 
exceedingly curious. It is 108 ft. in 
height, 1780 in length, and is sup- 
ported by 22 semicircular arches, each 
of 63 ft. span. In addition to this 
monster bridge, the Mersey is crossed 
by three others, and the Tame bv one. 
The old bridge over the former nas a 
fine span of one arch, but it has been 
considerably surpassed by the Wel- 
Iktgton Bridge, which has 11 arches. 



Few towns can show a more ancient 
pedigree than Stockport, it having 
been a central point on the Roman 
road leading from Manchester (Man- 
cunium) to Buxton (Aquis). It ia 
said to have possessed a Norman 
castle, defended by Geofl&ey de Con- 
stantino against Henry II., but it is 
singular that there is no mention 
of Stockport in Domesday. This 
castle afterwards became the property 
of the Despensers, and was neld by 
the family of Stockport, or Stokeport, 
under them. 

The Parliamentary troops held 
their quarters here for a time in 
1645, and a century later it was 
visited by Prince Charles's army 
during its Derby campaign. An 
old custom which was in voj^o 
to a later date than usual was the 
cucking-stool, which was also in use 
at Chester as a punishment for bad 
brewers. The cucking-stool, how- 
ever, must not be confounded with 
the ducking-stool, which was con- 
fined to SQolds. 

The church, rebuilt in 1817, stands 
on the very highest part of tho 
town, and is approached on aU 
sides, as is the market-place, by very 
steep streets. It has a fine and pro- 
minent tower of red sandstone (Bun- 
oom stone) with pinnacles and pierced 
battlements, nave with side aisles 
and chancel, and a beautiful Dec 
E. window. The interior contains a 
piscina and 3 priests' stalls under 
cinquefoil arches. Within the pillars 
supporting tlie stalls is the figure of 
R. De Vernon, * Rector of Sto^port 
in 1334, habited in his ecclesiastical 
robes. There is also a monument 
to Sir G. Warren of Poynton,- by 
WestmaooU, In the churchyard is 
a gate leading to a small burial-place, 
with the legend of a skull and cross- 
bones, and the inscription, ''Mors 
Janua vite." The precincts of the 
old rectory were invested by a pecu* 
liar court of jurisdiction held by the 
rectors. 

The Market-pUtee forma a oovered 
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area of oonsideiable diineiifiionB, and 
on a market or &ir day the visitor 
will see much character to interest 
and amnse him. 

In Underbank, which was the line 
of a Roman road to Buxton, is an old 
timbered ftouM, now used as a bank, 
but supposed originallj to have been 
the town reddenoe of the Ardemes 
of Harden. The free aciiool was 
founded, in 1487, by the will of Sir 
Edmund 8hae, or Shaw, brother of 
the Dr. Shaw, a native of Stockport, 
who preached at Paul's Cross re- 
specting the illegitimacy of Edward 
rV/s children. 

Stockport contains a tnii share of 
good modem buildings, amongst the 
most ambitious of which are the 
Commercial School and the Teviot- 
daie Stat, of the Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire Railway (Rte. 
18,. The Vernon Park, given by 
Lord Vernon, commands beautiful 
views over the Goyt and Woodbank 
(U. Mitfsland, £^.). As may be seen 
at a glance, nearly all the popu- 
lation is employed either directly 
or tndinxstly in the cotton trade, 
and many of the factories are of 
very large size, such as Howard's 
Portwood mills, Marsland's, Side- 
bottom's, &C., but as the tourist will 
find the most important factories 
situated in Lancashire, it is needless 
to describe them minutely here. The 
JBadduh mills, belonging to Messrs. 
Honldsworth and Co., half-way be- 
tween Stockport and Manchester, are 
probably the most complete in Eng- 
hmd, and if the traveller can get an 
order to visit them, he will see the 
whole of the process on a very largo 
iscale. The early importance of 
Stockport commenced with the 
wiinling and throwing of silk ; and 
it is said to have been the first 
place after Derby, where silk mills 
were erected on the Italian principle. 

Siy$. to Manchester. 6 m. ; Crewe, 
25; Cheadle, 2; Altrincham, 9}; 
Lymm, 15J ; Warrington, 21 ; Whaley 
Bridge, 17; Buxton, 26; Maocles- 



field, 12 ; Ashton-under-Lyne, 7} ; 
Hyde, 5 m. 

Distances. — Marple, 4^ m. ; Bram- 
hall, 2} m. ; Romily, 3 m. 



ROUTE 14. 

FROM CREWE TO STOCKPORT BY 
HARECASTLE, CONQLETON, AND 
MACCLESFIELD. 

This route takes the traveller 
through the most picturesque portion 
of Cheshire, vi& the North Stafford- 
shire Rly. Quitting Crewe, it turns 
sharp to the 1., and skirts the grounds 
of Crewe HaU (Rte. 13), of which a 
passing glimpse is obtained. 

4f m. Radway Oreen Stat, 1^ m. 
rt. is Barthomley Ch,, with nave, 
aisles, chancel, and tower. The 
door of the chancel is semicircular- 
headed with Norm, zigzag mouldings. 
In the ch. is a monumental slab to 
an ecclesiastic, probably Robert 
FulleshursL rector in 1475 ; also a 
mon. to Sir Robert Fulleshurst, 
with fig^es of armed men, and 
females under Gothic niches. Sir 
Robert was one of Lord Audle/s 
squires at the battle of Poictiers. 
During the Civil War, Barthomley 
Ch. was the scene of a very dis- 
^■aceful massacre, committed by the 
Royalists on 20 of the inhabitants 
who fled hither for shelter. 
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6} m. AJUager Stat., beyond which 
on L is Lawton Ch.^ which has a 
Bcmiciicular doorway on the S. side, 
with early Norman moulding ; close 
to it is the Hall (J. Lawton, Esq.). 
On rt. is Lirdey Wood (Mib. Marsh- 
Galdwell), commanding a charming 
view of the Welsh mountains. To 
the S. of this is TaXkro^^K-HiU, a 
well-known mining locality^ and 
from this place to Silverdale and 
Newcastle - under • Lyme the whole 
district is full of collieries and iron- 
works. 

9 m. Harecastle Jung., ftam 
whence the Macclesfield and the 
Potteries lines diverge, almost at 
the boundary of Ste&ordshire and 
Cheshire. The traveller, if he has 
perforce to wait for a train at Hare- 
castle, can pleasantly pass the time 
by inspecting the canal works at the 
tunnel, which in its day was con- 
sidered the chef-d^ceuvre of Brindley, 
the great Staffordshire engineer. 
The Orand Trunk Canal, which con- 
nects the Trent and the Mersey, and 
in fact is the great waterway for all 
the English Midland Ounties, was 
unquestionably one of the most im- 
portant works ever executed, and had 
an astonishing effect in civilising the 
rough manners of the Pottery fblks, 
and in opening up intercourse wilh 
the rest of the world. ** The Hare- 
castle tunnel, which is 2880 yards 
long, was constructed only 9 ft wide 
and 12 ft. high. The most extensive 
ridge of country to be penetrated was 
at Harecastle, involving by far the 
most difficult works in the whole 
undertaking. This rid^ is but a 
continuation of the high ground 
forming the backbone of England. 
The fiat country of Cheshire, which 
looks almost as level as a bowling 
green when viewed from the high 
ground near New Chapel, seems to 
form a deep bay in the land, its in- 
nermost point being immediately 
under the village of Harecastle. 
That Brindley was correct in de- 



termining to form his tunnel at this 
point has since been confirmed by 
the survey of Telford, who there con- 
structed his parallel tunnel for the 
same canal, and still more recently by 
the engineers of the North Stafl&rd- 
shire Bly., who have also formed 
their railway tunnel nearly parallel 
with the line of both canals." — 
SmUes. So great did the traffic 
become on the canal that there waa 
one perpetual block at this tunnel, 
which from its low and narrow size 
could only be traversed by the la- 
borious process of ** legging,'* viz. by 
the propulsion of the boatmen's leg j 
against the roof of the tunnel ; and 
as bargees were then, as now, not of 
the most patient or refined habita, 
terrible rows took place. It was de- 
termined, therefore, to make another 
tunnel, which Telford did, of a size 
sufficiently laj^e to enable horses to 
work the traffic. The scene at the 
mouth of the tunnel, with Kidsgrove 
ch. at the back, is exceedingly wild 
and pictui'osque ; in fact the whole 
of this part of the district is old world 
and quaint, and must have been 
charming before the establisliment of 
iron-works and collieries. Close to 
the ch. is Clough HaU (Mrs. Kin- 
nersley). 

The Bly. to Macclesfield keeps 
due N. to 11 m. Mow Cop Stat. Im- 
mediately on rt is the long narrow 
ridge known as Mow Cop, or Mole 
Cop (Moel Coppe), whidi rises to the 
height of 1100 ft., and commands an 
extensive and beautiM view over the 
plains of Cheshire and the high 
grounds of North Stafford. The 
boundary between the two oountieB 
is carried along its summit, wl^h 
towards the N. is called Ckmgleton 
Edge. Geologicallv it consists of 
millstone grit, and forms a sort of 
spur thrown out firom the great 
central backbone of England. The 
beds are extensively quarried, the 
stone being of a pretty streaked ap- 
pearance and very durable. Between 
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Congleton Edge and the town is 
Congleton Moss^ where the botanist 
will find Pihdaria globulifera. An 
cscoTsion from Mow Cop Btat. to the 
summit of the hill, and afterwards to 
Congleton, visiting the old halls and 
churches in the neighbourhood, will 
give employment for a long sum- 
mer's day — for this out of the way 
corner of Cheshire is singularly fall 
of interest to the antiquary. 

A little to the 1., and between the 
Stat and Church Lawton is the vil- 
lage of Odd'Rode, formerly celebrated 
** for its wood, its aerie for hawks, and 
its deer enclosures." i{o(2e lfaZ2 (Ban- 
die Wilbraham, Esq.) has been the 
scat of the Wilbraham &mily for 
many generations. 

Nearer to the stat. are the Halls of 
Great Moreton (6. H. Ackers, Esq.)} 
and Little Moreton (Mrs, Moreton- 
Craigie.) 

Great Moreton Hall was the seat 
of the family of that name, which 
terminated in the reign of Henry IV., 
with an heiress who married into the 
Norfolk family of Bellot. Lysons 
speaks of it as a fine timber-and- 
plaster building, with gables, of the 
early part of the 17th centy. An 
old cross, like the one at Lymm, stood 
in front of the house, but the former 
was removed in 1806, and the house 
has been modernised. 

LitUe Moreton, conmionly known 
as the Old Hall, has always been in 
possession of the Moreton family 
from a very early date, and is even 
now one of the finest specimens of 
the old-fashioned Cheshire timbered 
hall in existence, though only three 
sides are remaining. It is surrounded 
by a moat, and approached by a 
bridge on the 8. side, entering the 
court by a fine old gateway, above 
which are sleeping-rooms, and at the 
top a very curious gallery, 68 ft. by 
12 ft. Its sides are formed of bay 
windows, and the roof is of oak, of 
square compartments filled with 
qoatrefoils. Over the W. window 
is a figure of Fortune resting on a 



wheel, with the motto ''Qui mode 
scandit corruet statim," and at the 
£. end is one with a globe, entitled 
" The Speare of Destiny, whose rule 
is knowledge." The dining-hall con- 
tains, over the mantelpiece, the arms 
of Elizabeth, upon which is founded 
a story that she once paid Moreton a 
visit, but there is no authority for 
this. Over the upper windows are 
the mottos : — 

God 18 Al nr Al Thivo 
This wf Ddows whlre made bv William MoretoD 

in the Yeare of oare Lorde mdlix 

Bichard Dale, Garpeder, made this window by 

the Qrac' of Qod. 

The windows also contain the arms 
of Brereton and Moreton. The E. 
side, which is the oldest, contains 
the chapel, which is divided by a 
screen into two parts, of which the 
ante-chapel is the largest. Its whole 
length is only 80 ft., and the ceiling 
is very low. At the E. it is lighted 
by a painted window, and black- 
letter texts adorn the walls. On 
one of the window panes is cut the 
following verse : — 

** Men can iioe more knowe weoman's mynde 
by teares 
Than by her ahaddow Judge what clothes 
she wearea." 

*• Within the moat, at the N.W. 
angle, is a circular mound, which 
probably once supported a tower of 
the earlier mansion — which, from 
this circumstance, we should infer 
was probably fortified — and at the 
S.E. angle is another circular mound 
of much larger dimensions, situated 
outside the present moat, but ap- 
parently included originally within 
trenches communicating with it." — 
Ormerod. 

The neighbouring manor of Rode 
was formerly divided between the 
family of that name and the Moretons, 
which often gave rise to difierenoes 
as to precedency and other matters 
between the two houses. An arbi- 
tration made by William Brereton, 
in the reign of Henry VIII., pro- 
vided for the settlement of their 
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disputes by arrangmg that " which- 
ever of the said gentlemen may 
dispend in lands by title of in- 
heritance, 10 mark, or above, more 
than the other, he shall have the 
pre-eminence of sitting in the church 
and in going in procession, and with 
all other like cases in that behalf." 

From Moreton Hall it is only 3 m. 
to Gongleton. 

14 m. GoNQLETON JuNa Here the 
Stoke -upon -Trent line, visL Bid- 
dulph, falls in. CongleUmy called 
Gogleton in Domesday Book {Irm: 
Swan, an old timbered house ; Bull), 
(Rto. 21), is a pleasant, thriving 
little town, situated on the Dane, and 
near the foot of Gongleton Edge and 
the adjoining Cloud Hill. It boasts 
of considerable antiquity, having had 
charters granted it by Henry de 
Lacy, Henry VIII., and James I. The 
mayor and town clerk used to have 
the power of taking recognisance of 
debtis and issuing executions thereon 
— a power conferred on them by the 
Statute of Acton Bumell. One of 
these mayors, in 1637. was John 
Bradshaw, President oi the Court 
that tried Charles I., he having origi- 
nally been apprenticed to an attorney 
in the town. Gongleton was a great 
sufferer by the pkgue in the 17th 
centy. The first silk mill was esta- 
blished here in 1752, by a Mr. John 
Clayton, of Stockport, and the trade 
has ever since taken root, although 
at one time the place was principally 
celebrated for the manufacture of 
gloves and tag leather laces, known 
as Gongleton Points. There are still 
some old timbered houses to be seen, 
but the ancient chapel which formerly 
stood near the bridge has been super- 
seded by a newer one. St Pder^s 
Ch. is very plain, but St. Jameses 
buUt in 1848, is a handsome ch. of 
trans, from E. Eng. to Dec. style. It 
contains a stained glass window by 
Wailes. The Town HaU is a very 
handsome building from designs by 
Godwin, 



The whole of the neighbourhood 
is replete with picturesque country 
and interesting churches and halls, 
and the visitor will find plenty of 
excursions by rail or on foot, such 
as to Astbury ch., 2 m. ; Little 
Moreton Hall, 3} m. ; Biddulph 
Hall and gaidens, 3 ul; Rudyvd 
Reservoir, 6 m. ; Mow Cop, 3 m. 
In the neighbourhood are Wext Honue 
(T. Pearson, Esq.) and Daity Bank 
(E. Williamson, Esq.). 

Bly9, to Stoke-upon-Trenty 14 m. ; 
Crewe, 14 m. ; Macclesfield, 8 m. 

2 m. to the S. is J^rf^ury, the mother 
ch. of Gongleton, and one of the finest 
country churches in Cheshire. The 
parish was the seat of the Lathoms, 
of Astbury, descended from Robert 
de Lathom, the founder of Burscough 
Abbey in Edward H.'s time. The 
clu has a nave, chancel, side aisles of 
equal length with the chancel, clere- 
story, a W. porch of the same height 
as the centre aisle of the nave, a S. 
porch, and a tower with a lofty spire 
at the N.W. angle. Notice the gar- 
goyles all round the ch., which are 
exceedingly grotesque. The nave is 
separated from the aisles by five 
pointed arches on each side, spring- 
ing from clustered pillars of Mow 
Cop millstone grit. There are two 
diapels at the end of the aisles. The 
one on the N. belongs to the pro- 
prietors of Odd-Rode, and is richly 
ornamented with painted fgiMO^ 
There are also a few fragments of 
the original stained glass in some 
of the usle windows. The aisles are 
lighted by pointed windows with 
quatrefoils. The other windows are 
Perp. The E. window is a hand- 
some 7-light window with stained 
glass, in memory of the Rev. Olflcy 
Crewe, a former vicar. The chancel 
is separated from the nave by a fine 
carved oak screen, and there are also 
a rood-loft and some carved oak stalls. 
On the N. of the nave is a nearly 
obliterated fresco, the only one \eh 
of several that formerly adorned the 
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walls. The roof, too, is of carved 
oak, decorated with foliage, and of 
the date 1701. The date of the ch. 
generally is the early part of the 
17thcenty. The monuments are very 
interesting — especially a recumbent 
female figure, in voluminous robes, 
belonging to the Egertons of Oul- 
ton, and a recumbent knight of 
the Davenport family. There are 
others to Sir William Moreton, 
Recorder of London, 1763, Uie 
Wilbrahams of Bode, the Bellots 
of Moreton (17th centy.), and ilie 
Bhakerleys of Somerford. But the 
most curious are in the ch.-yd., which 
contains 4 recumbent figures in red 
aandstone, much decayed. The one on 
the N. is an ecclesiastic, on the S. is 
an armed knight, and the two middle 
ones are those of a knight and his 
lady, reposing under an arch with 
crocketted pinnacles. This last is sup- 
posed to be Bandulph Brereton and 
his wife Ada, who was a daughter of 
Richard, Earl of Huntingdon. 

2 m. to the N. of Gongleton is 
EaUm HaU, the seat of J. G. Antro- 
bus, Esq., a. modem Elizabethan 
building, commanding beautiful 
views of the Staffordshire hills. 

Quitting Gongleton Stat., there 1b 
a fine view at the junction of the two 
railways, of Gongleton Edge and 
Cloud End, a very striking feature 
in the landscape of this district 

15 m. 1. JBuglmctonHaU (S. Pearson, 
Esq.), was the ancient seat of the 
Touchets, of whom Sir John Touchet, 
in the reign of Edward m., was a 
distinguished warrior at the siege of 
Rheims. He was killed in the en- 
gagement with the Spanish fleet at 
Rochelle. A little further on Is 
Crotdey, a farmhouse which gave a 
name to the &mib^ of Grossleigh as 
&r back as King John. 

The Dane is here crossed by a 
fine viaduct of brick, and a junction 
soon formed with the Leek and 
Uttoxeter Branch at Nobthrode. 
[From this point the border separat- 
ing Gheafaire and Stafibrdshire, which 



has kept pretty close to the line all 
the way fromHarecastle, now trends 
to the rt., extendiug to within 3 or 4 
m. of Buxton. Axe Edge is really the 
eastern boundary, and the two rivers 
Dane and Goyt, which rise within a 
few yards of each other, but which 
fiow respectively N. and S., embrace 
in their course, the one to Gongleton, 
the other to New Mills, a very large 
extent of country utterly out of the 
world, unvisited and almost unknown 
except by the scattered dwellers on 
its moorlands and in its doughs. 
Although containing no one object 
worthy of pilgrimage, the whole dis- 
trict is nevertneless exceedingly wild, 
picturesque, and singular, and the 
pedestrian who is anxious to ex- 
change beaten tracks and civilised 
life for moorland paths and rough 
country character, will be amply 
repaid. The district may be prettv 
well explored in a walk from North 
Rode Stat, to Buxton (between 15 
and 16 m.), returning from Buxton 
to Macclesfield by the "Gat and 
Fiddle," and by this means the 
visitor will obtain the scenery and 
characteristics of N. and S. 

^ m. from the stat. the road &Ils 
into the high-road between Gongle- 
ton and Buxton, which again is 
crossed by the Macclesfield and Leek 
road, Gloud End being a conspicuous 
feature in the S. l|^ m. the road 
skirts the N. side of Bodey Beset' 
voir, and takes to the hills, descend- 
ing occasionally steep little valleys 
lootUy known as '^ doughs." Leaving 
the eminence of Bodey Minn to the 
rt., a short cut comes in from Maccles- 
field at Glulow Gross. To the rt., 
1^ m., is Winde, a village so retired 
that it is recorded in Bishop Gas- 
trell 8 notes that the inhabitants paid 
what they pleased for preaching, 
" when there is any, but there has 
been none for half a year past, 1717." 
The monks of Gombermere Abbey 
had a grange here. Further on (1.) 
is ShuUing'a Low, one of the princi- 
pal hills of the district, with cha- 
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racteristic conical summit. It is 
composed of millstone grit, although 
the limestone crops out beneath, 
and it is the centre of a number of 
anticlinal lines which have caused 
great disturbance to the strata in 
the neighbourhood. At Hallgreaves 
turnpike -gate take the road to 
the 1. and commence the ascent of 
the moors that form the western 
slopes of Axe Edge, oyer which the 
traveller must pass on his way to 
Buxton. Axe Edge (1750 ft.) is 
one of the highest hills in Derby- 
shire (although the boundary-line 
passes close on its western side), and 
IS still in its primitive condition of 
heather, moss, and bilberry, afford- 
ing a good cover for the grouse. 

The view from the summit is very 
remarkable, and embraces a large 
extent of the high table districts of 
Derbyshire and Cheshire, in the di- 
rection of Macclesfield. Four rivers 
have their fountain-heads in Axe 
Edge, viz. the Dove and the Wye, 
flowing eastward, and the Dane and 
<jloyt, towards the Irish Sea. The 
northern extremity of the Edge is 
culled Ladman's Low, and round it 
tlio road winds sharply and steeply 
to 

14 m. Buxt<m (Hotels: Railway, 
Royal, St. Ann's, &c.)— Handbook for 
Derbyshire, 

From Buxton the return to Mac- 
clesfield is close upon 12 m. Retrace 
f ho road over Axe Edge, and on the 
W. side of it take the road to rt., 
overlooking Ooyt*8 doughy the wild 
and picturesque dell through which 
the infant Goyt flows — 

" From hence h(* gptteth Goyte down from 
his PeakUh gprioge " — 

to 5 m. the Cat and Fiddle, a 
well-known moorland inn, which 
has afforded welcome shelter to 
many a weather-beaten pedestrian. 
From thence the road winds round 
the Tors and over the high 
grounds of the Macclesfield Forest, 
that wild bit of country over 



which, in early days, the Davenport 
family had jurisdiction as forester 
magistrates, whose duty it was to 
scour the district at intervals, and 
capture and then execute the banditti 
who infested it (Rte. 13). 

In later times, the district was in- 
habited by a different sort of robbers, 
who depended for their livelihood 
a good deal upon the peculiar trade 
of Macclesfield. Dr. Aiken thus 
relates: — **In the wild country be- 
tween Buxton, Leek, and Maccles- 
field, lived a set of pedestrian chap- 
men, who hawked alx>ut buttons from 
Macclesfield, ribbons made at Loek, 
and handkerchiefs with small wares 
from Manchester. These pedlars 
were known on the roads they tra- 
velled bv the appellation of Flash- 
men, and frequented farmhouses and 
&irs, having a sort of slang or cant 
dialect. At first they ptid ready- 
money for their goods till they ac- 
quired credit, which they were sure 
to extend till there was no more to be 
had, when tliey dropped tlieir con- 
nexions without paying, and found 
new ones. They long went on thus, 
enclosing the common where they 
dwelt, for a trifling payment, and 
building cottages, tul they began to 
have farms, which they improved 
from the gains of their credit, with- 
out troubling themselves about pay- 
ment, since no bailiff for a long time 
attempted to serve a writ there. At 
length, a resolute officer, a native of 
the district, ventured to arrest seve- 
ral of them, when, their credit being 
destroyed, they changed the wander- 
ing life of pedlars for the settled care 
of their farms ; but, as these were held 
by no leases, they were left at the 
mercy of the lords of the soil, the 
Harpur family, who made them pay 
for their impositions on others. An- 
other set of pedestrians was called 
Broken Gross Qang, from a place of 
that name between Macclesfield and 
Gongleton. These associated with 
Flasnraen at fairs, playing with 
thimbles and buttons, like jugglers 
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with cups and balls, and enticing the 
people to loee their money by gam- 
oling; but they at length took to the 
kindled trades of robbing and pick- 
ing pockets, tUl at last the gang was 
broken up by the bands of justice." 
When the pedestrian reaches a farm- 
house, called the Lache, about 2^ m. 
from the Cat and Fiddle, he may 
plunge into the hollow imder Shut- 
ling's Low, bT a lane on the rt., and 
then ascend the hill to Forest Chapel, 
FoUow the lane to Macclesfield past 
the reservoirs formed by the Bollin, 
and through the village of Langley, 
It is a most charming bit of country, 
full of varied and changing views. 
From the Lache to Macclesfield is 
about 6 m. Sutton HaU at St. 
James (2 m. from Macclesfield) was 
an old residence of the Earl of 
Fauoonberg, whose daughter married 
the Duke of Norfolk, and subse- 
quently the Earl of Lucan. It was 
formerly possessed by Sir Richard 
Sutton, Governor of the Inner 
Temple, who was knighted by 
Henry VIII. License to crenellate 
was previously given by Henry IV. 
to the abbots of St. Werburg, Chester. 
Copkuni, in this neighbourhood, was 
the ancient property of the Hollins- 
heads, whose male line terminated 
in Ralph <.or Raphael; Holinshed, the 
chronicler. 

3 m. to the N.W. of North Rode 
Stat, is Gawsworthy a charming little 
old - fiishioned village, the ch. of 
which contains some remains of 
mural paintings. The Hall, which 
id ^uidly old-fashioned, belongs to 
the Earl of Harrington. 

From North Rode, the rly., leaving 
Gawsworth to the 1., traverses a 
dreary bog, known as Bant^s Moss, 
which has been the locale of a series 
of experiments as to the feasibility of 
oompressing peat, so as to make it 
practicable both in material and 
price, instead of coal. 

22 m. Mttedesfield (Inn : Maccles- 
field Arms), though not so prosperous 



as it was, in consequence of the long 
depressed state of the silk-trade, is 
nevertheless a place of great business 
and importance, and the number of 
factories that meet the eye sufiS- 
ciently betokens the large population 
that inhabits it. Although of conside- 
rable size, it is rather a straggling and 
irregularly built town on the banks 
of the little river Bollin, and contains 
few good streets, many of them being 
very steep. It originally possessed 
three gates, viz., the Chester Gate, 
Jordan Gate, and Wall Gate. It was 
first incorporated by charter, granted 
in 1261 by the Earl of Chester, son of 
Henry III., by which the burgesses 
were oompelled to grind and bake at 
the Eing^ mill and oven, paying a 
toll of one shilling each. That 'Ntkc- 
clesfield was a loyal town is shown 
by a curious document, preserved 
in the Corporation records, praying 
Henry VU. that the town might not 
lose its charter in consequence of not 
being able to make up the prescribed 
number of aldermen, from the heavy 
slaughter of their townsmen at Bos- 
worm Field. During the Civil Wars, 
Macclesfield was besieged and taken 
by the Parliamentary army under 
Sir Wm. Brereton, who held the town 
in his turn against Sir Thomas 
Acton, who battered the spire of St. 
Michael's with his cannon. In 1745 
the young Chevalier slept here when 
he passed through en roitte for 
Derby, with his army of 5000 men. 

8L MichaeVs Ckureh (Prestbury 
being the parish ch.) is a fine build- 
ing, founded in 1278 by Edward I. 
and his Queen Eleanor, but modern- 
ised and spoilt in the middle of the 
last centy. It contains a stained 
glass E. window and some altar 
tombs, one of which has recumbent 
figures of a knight and lady, in 
memory of Sir John Savage and his 
wife Catherine. Another is a knight 
in plate armour. There is also one 
of WiUiam Legh, 1630. The most 
interesting portion of the ch. is a 
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chapel on the S. side belonging to 
the Leghs of Lyme. It contains a 
brass, with the following inscrip- 
tion ; — 

" Here lyeth the body of Perlrin a Legh 
That for King Richard the death did die ; 

Betray'd for ri^teouaneaa; 
And the bones of Sir Peere his sone, 
That with KUng Uenrie the fift did wonne 

InPtBzls/' 

Adjoining the ch., but not com- 
mnnicating with it, is the Kivers 
Chapel, entered by a tower of three 
stages, with a fine old gateway orna- 
mented with shields and armorial 
bearings. Over it is an oriel window, 
decorated with the arms of England, 
the see of York, and the Savage 
family. Inside are the monuments 
of the latter family, conspicuous 
amongst which is the figure of 
Thomas Savage, Earl Rivers, in a 
voluminous robe and wig. Notice, 
also, a brass, with Elizabeth Legh 
and her six children seeking in- 
dulgence from the Pope, with the 
inscription, *' The p'don for saying 
of V. patcmost', v. aves, and a cred, 
is xxvi. thousand yeres and xxvi. 
days of pardon." Chrisi Church, built 
in the last centy., contains some fine 
memorial windows to the founder, 
Mr. Roe, and others by Wailes and 
Bell; also a .monument, by Bacon, 
to Mr. Roe, who built the first silk- 
mill in Macclesfield. The organ is 
said to have been used by Handel, 
and the pulpit by John Wesley. 

In Chester Gate is Bate HaU, now 
a modem public-house, but once a 
portion of the old residence of Lord 
Courtown. 

Macclesfield contains some inte- 
resting modem buildings, viz., the 
Baman CaOiolio Chapel, in tlie 
Chester-road, a fine E. Eng. build- 
ing, with some good sculpture and 
stuned glass by Wailes and Hard- 
man. The Grammar School is on 
high ground to the N. of the town, 
and forms a picturesque group of 
irregular E. Eng. outline. It was 
founded in 1502 by Sir J. Feroival, 



Lord Mayor of London, and a native 
of Macclesfield, and re-endowed by 
Edward VI. The seal of the Gram- 
mar School is peculiar, representing a 
venerable pedagogue holding a book 
and a birch rod. Near it is the new 
Infirmarv, The Park, on the Prcst- 
bury-road, is charmingly laid out 
with all the appliances for amuse- 
ment, and has lovely views looking 
towards the hills. Adjoining it is 
the Cemeiery, equally pretty and 
attractive. The County Lunatic 
Asylum is in process of building 
near this. 

Macclesfield formerly held its re- 
putation by the manufacture of its 
buttons, and in order that the trade 
should be protected to the utmost ex- 
tent an Act was passed, declaring it 
illega Ito wear button-moulds covered 
with the same stuff as the garment. 
Like most of these monopolies, the 
Act was soon evaded by the use of 
metal and horn buttons ; so that the 
Macclesfield traders took up the more 
legitimate manufacture of silk in all 
its various forms. At present there 
are 30 silk manufacturers and 34 silk 
throwsters in Macclesfield and the 
neighbourhood. 

The town is well provided with 
churches and schools, and it is men- 
tioned that at the visit of the Factory 
Commissioners, it was found that 
96 per cent of the children oould 
r^. 

Excursions can be made to Alder- 
ley, 5 m.; Prestbury, 2; Bramhall, 
9; GaWBWorth, 3|; Oongleton, 8; 
Buxton 12 m. 

In the close neighbourhood of the 
town are Park ITotise, Hind$fidd 
House (J. Brocklehurst, Esq.), TUher- 
ington House, the Fence (T. Brockle- 
hurst, Esq.), and Upton HaU, 

[Should the traveller wish to join 
the Midland line he can do so fy a 
branch which connects Macclesfield 
with Woodley Juno., passing through 
a very piotureeqne ooontiy. 
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2^ m. BoUington Stat, is finely 
placed at the foot of a hill called 
Narthern Nancy, on which there is 
a look out smnmer-honse. There 
are several cotton mills in the village. 
4 m. to the E., in the mountain dis- 
trictp is the little moorland village 
of Jenkin Chavd and SaUersford 
JffaU, now a larmhouse. It still 
^ves the title of Baron Saltersford 
to the £krl of Gourtown. 

1 m. to the N. is PoU Shrigley 
HaQ (Bev. Dr. Lowther), formerly 
the seat of the Downes, one of the 
eight subordinate Foresters of Mac- 
clesfield Forest. Shrigley Chapel is 
a fine old Gkithic buil(£ng, and more 
like a collegiate chapel than a 
€X>untry church. The rly. then 
skirts the broken and varied scenery 
of Lyme Park (Bte. 15), and soon 
crosses the Buxton and Stockport 
ClxN.W.)Rly. 

5§ m. High Lane Slat^ WybenlMgh, 
Near this is supposed to have been 
the birthplace of John Bradshaw, 
the regicide, 1602. 

7| m. Rom HUl, is the stat. for 
Maiple, and the line soon runs 
parallel with the Midland Rly. from 
Buxton, which it joins at Woodlet 

JCTKCj 

Emerging from the tunnel at the 
N. end of Macclesfield, the rly. leaves 
Titherington on rt., and arrives at 

24 m. Pre$tbury Stat, The ch, ( the 
parish ch. of Macclesfield) is of dif- 
ferent styles, from as early as 1220 to 
1741. The parish records contain 
some curious extracts as to the collec- 
tion of "Church-ley" or "cerage" 
TDonej (^cerge" in Anglo-Norman 
meaning wax-candle). In 1736 pay- 
ment was made to a man *' for tear- 
ing round the ch. to frighten the 
jackdaws," and between 1709 and 
1713, the churchwardens paid for the 
killing of 81 foxes and 1964 hedge- 
hogs. 

It is a charming walk of over 4 m. 
to Alderley Stat (Bte. 13), by Mot- 
tram 8i, Andrmif$ Common. To the 



N. of it is Motbram HaU (Bev. H. 
Wright), and to the 8. is Hareshm 
(W. T. Hibbert, Eisq.), immediately 
xmder Alderley Edge. 

26 m. Adlington StaL On 1. is 
AdUngton HaU{C. B. B. Legh, Esq.), 
a fine old quadrangular house, of 
which a portion is stUl of timber and 
plaster, whQe the S. front is of brick, 
with wing^, and a portion of Bun- 
corn stone. The great hall dates 
from the time of Elmibeth. 

Adlington was garrisoned on the 
side of the King in the Civil War; 
but the brave holders were obliged 
to yield after a fortnight's siege, ob- 
taining fair terms of surrender for 
*' a younger son of Mr. Legh, and 150 
soldiers had all fair quart^ and leave 
to depart, leaving 700 arms and 15 
barrels of powder." — BwrghaJUCs 
Diary, 

The manor of Adlington belonged 
te the family of De Corona, and de- 
sceDded to the Leghs through the 
Baguleys. But wiU^in the last cen- 
tury direct issue has more than once 
failed, and the estate has passed to 
other relations, who have t^en the 
name of Legh. 

2n\m,Poyfa(mSlat, PoynimHaU 
is the seat of Lord VemoTi, who ob- 
tained it by marriage with an heiress 
of the Warren family, in whose pos- 
session it had been for generations. 
The old Hall, erected in the reign of 
Edward VL by Sir Edward Warren, 
was pulled down, and the present 
house erected by Sir Qeorge Warren 
in the 17 th centy. The park is of 
great extent, and, from its undulating 
character, possesses fine views. The 
northern part of the property is 
bounded by the Buxton and Stockport 
Bly., which has a stat. at HazUgrove 
(Bte. 15). 

2Q\m.BramhaaSUU, Im. tothe 
N., placed on rising ground above 
two dells, one of which is the valley 
of the Bollin, is BraiiOuiU HaU, the 
unique mansion of the Davenport 
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family, who have resided here since 
the da.ys of Edward III. There is 
no finer specimen of the antique 
" black and white *" timber-and- 
plaster architecture in all the county, 
and probably not in England. It 
was once a quadrangle in form, but 
the W. side was taken down by a 
former owner. Over the entrance 
gate is seen the armorial crest of the 
Davenports, a felon's head, with a 
halter round his neck, in allusion to 
the prerogative of the family as 
Serjeant Foresters (see Capesthornej 
Rte. 13). The principal object of 
interest in the interior of Bramhall 
is the Great HaU, wainscoted with 
oak, and containing the family arms 
carved over the mantelpiece, toge- 
ther with a number of heads in relief. 
There are also some suits of armour 
and relics of the Civil War. 

A spiral oak staircase leads to 
the Drawing-room^ also wainscoted. 
There are here a number of armorial 
coats and the arms of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who is said to have presented 
the mantelpiece to tlie family. The 
PlaMer room contains a floor of that 
material (1599), a large piece of 
tapestry worked by Dame Dorothy 
Davenport (17th oenty.), and an ela- 
borately carved cradle. The Para- 
dise room is so called from its being 
adorned by some of Dame Dorothy's 
tapestry representing the history of 
the Fall. The inscription round the 
fringe is as follows : — 

*' FeareGod and sleepe in peace, that thon in 
Chryste mayeste reste, To pasac there daycs 
of sinne and rayne with Him in blisse, where 
angels do remayne. And blesse and prayse His 
name with songs of joy and bapinese. And 
live with Him for ever. Therefore, L/ord, in 
thee is my ftill hope and trust, that thou wilt 
me defend from sin, the worlde and divile, who 
goeth about to catch poor sinners in their snare 
and bringe them to that place where greef and 
Borrowsare. So now 1 end my lynes and worlce 
that bath beene longe to them that doe them 
reader in hope thev will be pleased by me, 

DOBOTHT Davbkfobt, 1C36.*' 

The Dining-kaU is a fine oak room 
on the S. side, divided into 6 bays or 
compartments by massive timbers. 



Notice the maple dining-table, and 
the carved oak sideboard. The diapel 
is lighted by a beautiful Gothic 
window, containing stained glass 
with armorial bearings. In the centre 
is a painting of the Crucifixion. The 
Commandments are inscribed in 
Black Letter, together with quota- 
tions £rom the Early Fathers. Notice 
the altar, which is a slab of polished 
mountain limestone filled with casts 
of fossils. During the Civil War, 
Bramhall suffered more than most 
of the Cheshire mansions, and Peter 
Davenport, the then owner, has left 
behind him a pathetic account of the 
robberies and losses that he sustained 
at the hands of both parties. Roy- 
alists and Republicans were equally 
bad; and wliat one spared, the other 
took. ** On New Year's Day, 1643, 
Capt. Satikey (ParliamentaiyX with 
2 or 3 troopers, came to Bramhall, 
and went into my stable and took 
out all my horses, above 20 in all, 
and afterwards searched my honse 
for arms again, and took my fowling 
piece, stocking piece, and drum, with 
divers other things. Next day, after 
they were gone, came Prince Rupert 
bis army, by whom I lost better 
than a hundred pounds in linen and 
other goods, besides the rifiiog and 
pulling to pieces of my house. By 
whom and my Lord George's army, 
I lost 8 horses, and they ate me 
threescore bushels of oats." 

Notwithstanding thyese repeated 
losses, poor Peter Davenport was in- 
formed against for delinquency before 
the Committee for sequestration, and 
after having undergone the indignity 
of having an inventory made (? his 
furniture, was obliged to appear 
before the Commissioners at Stock- 
port, and pay a composition of 5002. 
*' to brin^ my own peace and rathtr 
than sufier myself and my estate to 
fall into the hands of them of who^^* 
unjust proceedings I have already 
sufficient tryall." 

IJ m. beyond Bramhall Stat, the 
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fly. joins the main line from Crewe 
to Manchester at Ch£adle Hflhe 
JuNC, and the traveller soon reaches 
Stockport (Bte. 13). 



ROUTE 15, 

TSOM BUXTON TO STOCKPORT BT 
WHALEY BRIDGE AlO) DISLEY. 

The greater portion of this line is 
in Derbyshire, entering the county of 
Cheshire at Whalof Bridge Stat., a 
moflt picturesque village, in which the 
first signs of the manu&oturing dis- 
tricts impart a pleasant and lifelike 
acpect to the natural wilduess of the 
hills. It is situated on the steep banks 
of the Ooyt, and is the terminus of the 
High PcAk Rly. after its devious 
ocmrse over the moorlands of Derby- 
shire. On the opposite bank of the 
river is the Boosdyohy evidently de- 
rived from the Boman " Bhedagua " 
-whidi served the purpose of a race- 
conrae. " It is an artificially formed 
iralley, averaging in width 40 paces, 
and 1300 paces m length. It is in a 
g^reat measure cut out of the side of 
a hill, to a depth of from 10 to 80 ft., 
but where it is most so, it is enclosed 
on both sides with banks of earth." 

It is a charming walk from Whaley 
Srid^e up the river as far as Goyt 
3ridgey 4^ m., passing the ch. and 
ivooded village of Taxal. Some 
curious documents are in existence 
respecting this portion of Maccles- 
fjShrapSkirt, dec ] 



field Forest, which was in the pof- 
session of the family of Downes, who 
held rather stringent rights. The 
last Reginald Downes boasted ^ tliat 
he could bring all TaxaU to his 
court, to be kept in his Carr^ass 
window, commonly called by the 
name of his bay window." He held 
his land by a blast of his horn on 
Midsummer Day and the payment 
of a peppercorn rent. The family 
had Hoerfy to try, hang, and draw 
ofienders, and a spot near Overton 
is still called the Gallows Yard, 
where this privilege was carried out. 
The eh, is a handsome 8 aisled 
building with chancel and transept, 
and contains a monument to Michael 
Heathcote, gentleman of the pantiy 
to Cieorge If. 

Erwood UaU (S. Orimshaw, Esq.). 

As the rly. descends the Goyt, 
additions to the natural features of 
the district appear in the shope 
of gins and ste^in engines, denoting 
the arrival at the coal formation. 

A pretty valley, sprinkled with 
trees, and enlivened by tlie canal and 
the river flowing below, brings us to 

2} m. New Milh Slat, a straggling 
but thickly populated village on the 
Derbyshire oank. It is a modern 
place, but has a considerable trade 
in cotton spinning and calico print- 
ing. New Mills was originally called 
Bowden Middle Gall, and is in reality 
a collection of hamlets grouped toge- 
ther for parochial purposes. 

4 m. DuUe^ Stat, {Inn: Ham's 
Head). The eh,, situated on the hill, 
is worth a visit. It is of the date of 
the 15th eenty., and contains a fine 
illuminated ceiling of stars on a blue 
nround, and some stained glass. The 
E. window has scenes from the life 
of our Saviour, and was brought from 
Italy by one of the Leghs of Lyme. 
About 2 m. from the station is the 
entrance to Lyme Park (W. H. Legh, 
Esq.), one of the most beautiful and 
picturesque demesnes in the whole 
county. Lyme has been in the 
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possession of the Leghs for genera- 
tions since the time of Richard U., 
when a grant of the lands of Lyme 
Handley was made to Sir Piers 
Legh, 3rd hushand of Margaret, 
widow of Sir Thomas Danyers. 
Sir Piers, however, onlv lived two 
years afterwards, being beheaded at 
Chester in 1899 by the Duke of Lan- 
caster. His son, Sir Peter Legh, 
was killed at Aginoourt 

The mansion is a large quad- 
rangular building of different dates, 
the north front being of the time 
of Henry VH. and Elizabeth. Over 
the entrance porch are the armorial 
bearings of the family, above which 
is a dial and open pediment^ em- 
bracing a statue of Minerva. This, 
together with the somewhat heavy 
Italian casing, is the work of Qia- 
como Leoni in 1726. The hall is 
ornamented with the arms of Sir 
Perkin Legh, which he wore at the 
battle of Grecy , where he was knighted 
for his valour by Edward IIL The 
staircase is very striking, and the 
long gallery curious. The great 
drawing-room is superb, and has 
been unaltered since the age of 
Elizabeth, except the windows; but 
one oriel is perfect, and filled with 
stained glass containing the quarteiv 
ings of the Leghs. It is wainscoted, 
and has a richly ornamented roof; 
below it is the chapel. There is 
some fine wood carving bv Gibbona, 
Another apartment, called the Stag 
Parlour, has a chimney-piece richly 
Boulpturod with armorial bearings, 
and 12 compartments below Uie cor- 
nice decorated with incidents in 
relief, of sta^ hunting. **In the front 
of the house is represented the custom, 
formerly observed here about Mid- 
summer, of driving the deer round 
the park and collecting them in a 
body before the house, after which 
th^ were made to swim the water." 
— Burke. A bedstead is shown as 
the very one in which the Black 
Prince elept during a visit to lyme. 
Be this M it may, the bed is 



old and curious, with a canopy of 
carved black wood, and standB in 
a room still reported to be haunted. 
There are portraits of Lord Ashbum- 
ham by Vandyck^ of the Duke of 
Buckingham, of Charles I. with his 
hat on, and of Lady Derby (La Tie- 
mouille) and her husband. There 
are also some antique marbles brought 
by the late Mr. Legh flrom Athens 
and Egypt. The house is shown 
only in Uie absence of the fiunily . 

In the Parkt a great portion of 
which is left in all the imoontroUcd 
wildness of nature, are preserved 
some of the celebrated and rare iciZd 
tohUe cattle, which have exiiited here 
for many centuries, and are said to 
be indigenous to the district The 
untrodden thickets and bracken 
wastes are the £eivourite resort of the 
red deer. There is also a splendid 
avenue of limes, and some ancient 
oaks. On the top of a hill over 
800 ft. high, rises a square tower, 
called "the Cage," prooably an dd 
hunting lodge. Of the custom of 
assembling the red deer and driv- 
ing them through the water " there 
is a large print by Yivares, after a 
painting by T. Smith, representing 
Lyme Park during the perfonnance 
of the annual ceremony, with the 
great vale of Cheshire and Lan- 
cashire as far as the Bivington 
Hills in the distance; and in the 
foreground the great body of the 
deer passing through the pool, the last 
just entering it, and the <dd stags 
emergiDg on the opposite bank, two 
of which are oont^ding with their 
fore feet, the horns at that season 
being too tender to combat with; 
this act of ' driving the deer ' like a 
herd of ordinary cattle is stated on 
a monument in Disley to have been 
first perfected by Joseph Watacm, who 
died in 1753, at the age of 104, having 
been park-keeper at Lyme more than 
64 years. The custom, however, does 
not appear to have been neculiar to 
Lyme, as Dr. Whitaker observes in 
his account of Townley, the seat of 
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a collateral line of Legh, in the 
oonnty of Lancaster. It is said of 
this Joseph Watson that he once 
undertook, at the bidding of his 
master, to drive twelve brace of stags 
to Windsor Forest for a wager of 
500 guineas, which he performed 
aoooidingly. This was in the reign 
of Qneen Anne." — Shirley. 

Soon after quitting Disley, the 
rly. leaves PoytUcn Fork (Lord Ver- 
non) to the 1. (Rte. 14), and stops at 

7im. HadegTOve Stat. This village, 
which is principally empbyed in silk 
weaving, formerly rejoiced in the 
eaphonions name of BuUocksmithy. 
The parish eh. of Norbury is seen 
near the station. 

1| m. rt. is Offerton, now a farm- 
house, but once the seat of the fjeunily 
of Wynnington. 

10 m. Stocspobt Juno. 



BOUTE 16. 

7B0M BUXTON TO MANCHESTER ET 
NEW MILLS^ HYDE, Ain> QUIDEBRIOGE. 

This route is performed by the 
Hidland Railway between Buxton 
and Woodley June, where it £ei11s 
into the system of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company. 
From Ghapel-en-le-Frith it runs 
nearly parallel with the London and 
North-Westsm line OSte. 15), al- 
though <m the Derbyshire side of the 



Goyt, and it does not enter Cheshire 
till it reaches 

19} m. Marple Stat., where the 
Goyt is crossed by a fine viaduct 
135 feet in height. Here, too, the 
Peak Forest Canal is carried over 
an aqueduct of 3 arches, each of 
60 ft span, and 97 ft. high, but its 
level is soon reduced by a series of 
13 locks. Marple is an exceedingly 
picturesque village, the churchyard 
commanding a fine view. It was 
anciently called Meerpol, probably 
from the expansion of the Goyt in 
the valley beneath. Adjoining it 
are some almshouses, built by Mrs. 
Bridge in 1853. 1} m. to the N., 
between Blarple and Chadkirk, is 
Marple Hali, the seat of T. B. Isher- 
wooa, Esq., and one of the most 
beautiful Elizabethan houses in the 
county. For long, Marple was the 
projperty of the Vemons of the Peak 
and the builders of Haddon Hall, one 
of whose co-heiresses brought it by 
marriage into the Stanley family, the 
other marrying into that of Manners. 
In 1606 Sir E. Stanley conveyed the 
hall to the Bradshaws of Bredshaw 
Hall, a respectable yeoman family, in 
whose possession it remained until 
the marriage of Mary Bradshaw into 
the Isherwoods. Here (or at Wy- 
bersley, near Disley) was bom in 
1602 John Bradshaw, the famous 
Regicide Judge who presided at 
the trial of Charles I. His will is 
preserved here, containing among 
other bequests one of 101, to his 
kinsman, John Milton. 

The house, of Elizabethan date, is 
built in the form of a letter E, after 
the complimentary fashion of that 
age. The entrance hall is low, with 
a massive oak roof^ and is lighted by 
a long window with stain^ glass. 
The date 1666 is- carded with the 
arms of the family over the fireplace. 
A bedroom is shown in which Judge 
Bradshaw is said to have been bom, 
although other accounts assert that 
thifl event took place at Wybeisley, 

f2 
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now a fiinnhouBG in the neighbour- 
hood. At all events his bed is here, 
and is of beautiful carved oak, with 
the inscription, '*Fear God and not 
gould. He that loves not mercy, 
of mercy shall miss. But he shall 
have mercy that merciful is." There 
is also some good tapestry, and the 
armour worn by the Judge. The 
library and drawing-room are both 
interesting and old-fashioned, and 
contain much carved oak furniture 
and many family portraits, some of 
which came from Harden Hall, near 
6todq)ort, the old residence of the 
Alvanley family. "The extensive 
stables erected during the Common- 
wealth are supposed to have been 
built for the accommodation of the 
Roundheads by Mr. Henry Brad- 
shaw, an adherent of Cromwell, and 
brother of the regicide." 

Between Marple and 21} m. RomUy 
Btat.y the line crosses the Goyt once 
more, and there is a beautiful view 
on rt. at the junction of the JSiheroto 
with the former river. Near Bomtlij. 
which is dependent for the most part 
on the manufacture of felt hats, is 
Chadkirhf the white little ch, of 
which is devoted to St. Chad, who 
in the 7th oenty. was sent by St. 
Colomb to Christianise the Lanca- 
shire district. Rochdale and Saddle- 
worth chs. are both dedicated to him, 
and tradition asserts that St. Chad 
resided here. A well is still called 
after him, and a path along the hill- 
side is named the Priest's Walk. 

1} m. to the rt. of Romily is Comp- 
stalls situated on the banks of the 
Etherow, a pretty village, containing 
printworks and a cotton factory, 
belonging to Messrs. Andrew. One 
of the water-wheels hero is noted for 
its size, having a diameter of 17 yds. 
Compstall is also locally celebrated 
for its tea gardens, which attract 
many holiday folk. 

The rly. now crosses the watershed 
that separates the valleys of the 
Tame and the Goyt, havbg on rt. 



the long ridge of Wemeth Low, a 
conspicuous hill, which rises to the 
height of 821 ft. 

22} m. WooDLET JuKC, where the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire branch for Stockport to the 
main line at Godley June, is g^ven off, 
together with a line to Bollington and 
Macclesfield f Rte. 14). We now asoend 
the valley of the Tamey on the S. bank 
of which, about 1} m. from Woodley, 
is Harden HaU, formerly the countiy 
residence of the Ardemes, and subs&- 
quentlyof theAlvanleys. Itisathree- 
storied building of Elizabethan date, 
a tall pile of grey stone, behind which 
is a turret containing a circular 
staircase, while at the sides are wings 
terminating in gables having long 
bay windows. The entrance gate is 
in the N. front. In the S. is a central 
gable with acoatof armorial bearings. 
The great hall is wainscoted, and 
lighted by mullioned and transomed 
windows, and was once decorated 
with paintings, now decayed. In 
addition to its natural defensive 
situation, Harden was protected by 
a moat, which is now dry. 

23} m. Hyde Stcd. At the beginning 
of the present centy., a solitary chapd 
was the only representative of tiie 
populous township that now consti- 
tutes Hyde, and which has been 
created solely by the cotton trade. 
Hyde Hall contains a small portion 
of the old house in the interior. 

The c/i. is of late Perp. date and 
has a good stained glass E. win- 
dow (a memorial of the Sidebotham 
family), b^ Edmondaon. It is of 5 
lights, divided into 10 spaces, occu- 
pied by subjects in our Saviours life. 

24} m. Hybe Jtmc. with the nmin 
line of the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railwav. The traveller 
will perceive that he has left tbo 
picturesque and wooded vales of tlie 
river valleys for higher ground, 
which, if not so pretty as landscape, 
are equally chaiaoteristic of the 
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oonntry, and of its peculiar mana- 
factures. Cotton factories are every- 
where seen, and the open moorland 
occasionally allows views of distant 
towns like Asliton or Staleybrid^i^e. 

Between H^de June, and Guide- 
bridge, on 1., 18 Dukinfieild HaU, an 
old half-timbered house, with gables 
and ridge posts. This was once the 
seat of the Dukinfield family, of 
whom was Gol. Dukinfield, a very 
active officer on the Parliamentary 
side, who was one of the members 
of the Court that tried the Earl of 
Derby. In 1659, however, he had 
fiome differences with the Parlia- 
ment, respecting a complaint made by 
the officers and soldiers of the inade- 
quacy of the rewards given to them 
for suppressing the rebellion. The 
dispute was soon settled; but in 
the mean time the Speaker, in his 
attempt to pass through a crowd of 
the mal-contents, suffered the in- 
dignity of being stopped and sent 
beck by Dukinfield. This gave rise 
to a doggrel rhyme, which became 
popular— 

** Dockenfleld (steel was never so true 
And as wise as ever was Toby) 
haj in the purllcii, 
The oockpii avenue. 
To hinder the Speaker's go by**' 

* Amidst the mined walls of the 
old family chapel is the tomb of a 
Dukinfield, who gained his honours 
in the wars of the Crusaders. That 
dilapidated tomb of the Crusader 
and the ivy-covered walls of the 
venerable chapel are the oldest archi- 
tectuial memorials which can now 
be identified of English Congrega- 
tionalism. In that chapel, encou- 
raged by Col. Dukinfield, the Rev. 
Samuel Eaton gathered the first 
Congregational Ch. in the North of 
England.*'— floZfey. 

The village of Dukinfield lies about 
a mile to the N. of Hvde June, 
and forms almost a suburb of Staley- 
tridge {Iim: Castle), a busy manu- 
facturing town of some 20,000 popu- 
lation, through which the river Tame 



runs. It is consequently partly in 
Lancashire, although the largest por- 
tion is in Cheshire. There is not 
much to interest the tourist, the 
buildings being all modem, although 
it is probable that Staleybridge 
derives its name from the Staley or 
Stanley family, who intermarried 
with the Asshetons. Eastwood Home 
is the seat of J. Cheetham, Esq. 
Staleybridge has direct communica- 
tion with the S. by an independent 
riy. to Stockport, joining the main 
line to Manchester at Heaton Norris, 
and crossing the Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire line at 

26} m. GuiDEBBiDOE Juno., where 
the riy. enters Lancashire. 
^ m. Manchester (Rte. 27). 



ROUTE 17. 

FBOM STAFFORD TO WARRINGtTON BY 
CREWE. 

(Lcmdon A NorthrWetlem Railuxty,) 

The London and North- Western 
Railway, the great main artery be- 
tween London and Scotland, enters 
Cheshire soon after quitting Madeley 
Stat. (^Handbook for 8taford$hire), 
leaving on rt. the distant chimnejrs 
of the Madeley and Silverdale coal- 
pits, which betoken the limits of the 
North Staffordshire coal-field. 

Nearer at hand is the village of 
Bctley and Bethy HaU (G. Elliot, 
Esq.), between which and the riy. 
is Betley Mere, through which the 
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ootuity boundaiy nms. On 1. (2 m.) 
is DoddingUm Parle (H. Akroyd, 
Esq.^ posaesging one of the largest 
lakes in the country nezf to Elles- 
mere. 
23 m. (from Stafford) Batford Stat, 

2 m. on 1. are Hough HcM (R. G. 
Hill, Esq.) and WyburAury village, 
the seat of the Bishop of Chester s 
old manor-house. The ch. is a fine 
E. E. building, with nave, aiales, and 
chancel. The interior contains a good 
stained E. window, and monuments 
to Sir Thomas Smith, of Hough, 
1614, and his wife Anne, the latter 
under a canopied arch. In the parish 
are several old halls, which have 
sank from their high estate into fisirm- 
houses, such as Oheckley, Batberton, 
Stapeley, Basford, Shavington, &o. 

25 m. Crewe Juno, with the North 
Staffordshire, Great Western, Man- 
chester, and Chester Railways {Hotel: 
Railway ; very good) (Rte. 13). The 
main line to Liverpool and the North 
is the middle of the three that bi- 
furcate northwards, immediately on 
leaving the station. 

30 m. MinshuU-Vemon Stut.^ 3 m. 
from Middlewich (Rte. 21). On the 
rt. the country is rather fiat and un- 
interesting, but on the 1. it is more 
varied and broken, the river Weaver 
and its tributaries running parallel 
with the rly. in a pretty valley. 

3 m. 1. is DamhaU, the seat of 
— Corbett, Esq. In the time of 
Edward I. the monks of Dore, in 
Herefordshire, were removed to a 
monastery which then occupied the 
site of the present modem mansion, 
which was subsequently a summer 
residence for the monks of Yale 
Royal. After the dissolution of the 
monasteries it was sold to Sir Richard 
Corbett, Justice of the Common Pleas. 
There was a curious prophecy made 
by Nixon, the prophet of Cheshire, 
to the effect that *' Damhall Park 
shall be hacked and hewn." 

Erdemmeli HdU was the old resi- 



dence of Sampson Erdeswick, the 
antiquary, who married the heiress 
of the Staffords, and settled at San- 
don, in Staffordshire. 

Large volumes of smoke on the 1. 
betoken the approach to one of the 
centres of manufacturing Cheshire— 
the salt works of Win$ford^ next 
to Northwich, the most important 
seat of that trade in the county. 
2 m. 1. of Winsford Stat is the vil- 
lage of Over, a small decayed town, 
which still goes through the cere- 
mony of electing for itKlf a mayor, 
who enjoys the dignity without the 
responsibility of mayoral dntiea. 
Over is said to have l>een the birth- 
place of Nixan^ whose celebrity was 
so great that even to this day his 
prophecies are quoted by the country 
people. There seems some doubt aa 
to the precise time in which be 
lived, but the reign of James L is 
usually associated with his sayings. 
In consequence of his reputation, he 
was sent for to court ; but for some 
time declined to go, prophesying that 
he should be starved there; and it 
is said that this really happened, in 
consequence of his b&g uiut up in 
a room as a punishment for mischief, 
and forgotten for three days. The 
ch, of Over is more than 1 m. to 
the S. 1^ m. to the N.W. of the 
village is Marton Grange^ an old 
timber-and-plaster seat of tiie Main- 
warings. Half-way between Winsford 
and 37 m. Hartford Bridge Stat^ the 
rly. crosses the Weaver by a lofty 
viaduct— a chimning view on eitiier 
side; the river, which is broad and 
deep, flowing tlirough a rieblj 
wooded vale, on its way to North- 
wich. The woods on the 1. are those 
of Vale Bagal, the seat of Lord Delft- 
mere. The history of this pictnresqiie 
old place dates from very early tim^ 
It is said that Prince Edward, the 
eldest son of Henry III., was over- 
taken by a storm on his return from 
the Holy Land, and vowed a vow 
that if he got to land safely he would 
found a convent for 100 Cistercian 
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monks ; -wherenpon the vessel imme- 
diately righted and reached its port. 
At all events the monastery was 
founded by him in 1277, Qneen 
Eleanor also assisting to lay the first 
stone, amidst a gathering of unusual 
magnifioenoe. The old chroniclers 
were fond of inventing stories about 
the future glory of the new abbey; 
among others that, while the land 
was yet desolate and untrodden, 
shepherds heard music constantly 
playing on the site. The predictions 
were so fif&r verified, that Yale Royal 
became rich and powerful ; but with 
the power came granny, and the 
abbots systematically alienated the 
dependents in the neighbourhood bv 
their harshness and injustice to such 
an extent, that in 1321 the monks 
dared not cross their threshold ; and 
one John Boddeworth, who ventured 
to do 80, was instantly murdered and 
a game of football played with his 
h^d. To such a pitch did the evil 
rise that the country people laid a 
complaint before Hugli, Justice of 
Chester, asserting that they were free 
tenants, and not vassals of the soil ; 
but being refused a hearing, they 
appealed to the King, and impeached 
both the Justice and the Abbot. 
Again they were unsuccessful, and 
it was not until they came before 
Queen Fhilippa that they obtained 
a censure against the Abbot, who, 
on his return from court, was met by 
a body of his tenants, his retainers 
shot, and he himself dragged again 
before the King, who happened to 
be at Stamford. For nearly three 
centuries the abbey maintained an 
unusual splendour, but evil times at 
last fell upon it in the reign of Henry 
VIIL, when the machinations of one 
Thomas ^Icroft prevailed, the Abbot 
and monks turned oat, and most of 
the land given to Holcroft, whose 
heirs, after two generations, sold the 
property to the Cholmondeleys. 

In the Civil War, Yale Royal suf- 
fered nearly as badly as Bramhall 



by Gen. Lambert and his troops, that 
the family are said to have only kept 
Ufe in them by the milk of one white 
cow. Like Peter Davenport, Thomas 
Cholmondeley, after he had been 
robbed, was allowed to compound for 
it by a payment of 4502. The present 
house of Yale Royal consists of a 
centre and wings. Some of it was 
built by the Holcrofts in the time 
of Elizabeth ; but of the old abbey 
there are no remains, save a door- 
way or two in the ofSces, and a few 
local names, such as the Nun's Grove 
and the Abbot's Walk. 

33 m. Hartford Stat (Inn: Rail- 
way) is 2| m. from Northwioh). The 
Cheshire Midland Rly. from Korth- 
wich to Helsby crosses the line 
here. 

35} m. AcfTOK JtJKCn with branch 
to Korthwich (Rte. 20). In the neigh- 
bourhood are the village of Weaver* 
ham and Heffergton Grange (R. Heath, 
Esq.). 

Weaverham is an old-fiashioned 
little place, containing several tim- 
bered houses. The ch., rebuilt in 
the time of James I., consists of a 
steeple, nave, chancel, side aisles, 
and two chapels, one belonging to 
Hefierston Gfrange, the other to 
Crowton Hall. Amongst the tene- 
ments on the glebe land is one still 
called the "Cuckstool,"— the original 
spot where the Abbots of Yale Royal 
exercised that branch of their juris- 
diction. One of the curious powers 
that they had, was that of claiming 
twopence in the pound from each 
servant's wages. Crowton HaU, 1} 
m. to the 1. of Acton Stat., is a timber 
farmhouse of the early part of the 
17th centy., and was the residence 
of the old fieunily of Gerard, of whom 
¥ras John Gerard, a famous herbalist 
of Nantwich in 1535. 

Another beautiful view is gained 
a little further on, where the rly. 
crosses the Weaver again at Dutton 
Bottom by a lofty viaduct. In a 



having been so thoroughly plundered | charming situation on the north bank 
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of the river ia Dutton HaU, the 
ancient seat of the Dutton family, 
celebrated in early Cheshire history 
as having jurisdiction over the min- 
strels of the county, which mivilege 
was granted by Handle ^lunde- 
ville to Boger de Lacy, and trans- 
ferred by him to Hugh Dutton. He 
had also the questionable honour of 
the "advocana meretricum,'* until 
the suppression of stews in Chester 
by Henry YIIL The house is a 
beautiful example of domestic archi- 
tecture of the 16th centy. The E. 
side of the quadrangle, of timber and 
plaster, is still stMuding. In the 
centre a door opens into a passage, 
on one side of wnich was the outteiy, 
and on the other the hall, separated 
from the passage with ornamented 
pilasters. The outer doorway of the 
hall porch is a broad arch, with 
fanciful arabesque borders, and the fol- 
lowing inscription in black letter : — 

" Syr Vejn Dntton, Knyght, Lorde of Dntton 
and my lode dame Julian bys wUTe made this 
hall and btiyldinK in the yeare of 

Oar Lorde Oode mcooccxuj who thanketh 
OodeofalL" 

The Bridgewater Canal runs close 
alongside of the rly. on rt. to 

89} m. Preston Brook JuNa,from 
whence the direct Liverpool line is 
given oflf, via Runcorn (Rte. 24); 
and presently the line from Chester 
to Warring^>n cros&es the London 
and North- Western at a high level. 

42^ m. Moore Stat The country, 
which has been broken and wooded, 
now becomes flat and rather marshy 
as the rly. crosses the Mersey and 
the Arpley meadows, and enters 
Lanoashire at 

45 m. Warrington (Inn: Lion). 
(Rte. 26.) 



ROUTE 18. 

TBOM STOCKPORT TO PENISTONE 
BT GL0S50P. 

(Mdnehetter, Sh^Rdd^ and Liwxh^ 
thire Sailway,) 

The passenger from Stockport to 
Sheffield quits the town from the 
Teviotdale Stat., a pretty brick 
building, with an open arcade in 
front, and gradually mounts to high 
ground overlooking the river. 

} m. Portwood Stat, accommodates 
the eastern suburb of Stockport. 
The windings of the Goyt, which 
does not receive the name of Mersey 
till after the addition of the Tame, 
are exceedingly pretty on rt., and 
several handsome residences, such 
as Bredbury HaU (R. Shipman, Esq.) 
and others, show that the Stockport 
manufacturers have appreciated the 
beauty of the scene. At Woodlet 
JuNC, where the Midland line from 
Buxton to Manchester crosses, there 
is an establishment for making hats 
by steam. From hence a short 
branch communicates with the main 
line from Manchester to Sheffield, 
joining it at 

5 m. GoDLET JuKo. Wemeth Low 
is a prominent object on rt. 

6 ^ m. MoUram Stat The town of 
Mottram in Longdendale is placed 
on a height in a wild and pictureso ne 
country, 1^ m. to the 1. of the riv., 
standing sentinel, as it were, to the 
desolate and rugged country that 
runs from hence far into Lancashire, 
Derbyshire, and Torkshire-^the 
great backbone of millstone grit 
which forms such a special feature 
in northern England. The tourist 
seldom penetrates into this region, 
but it ia worth visiting for all that, 
and the pedestrian wOl find in the 
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doughs, edges, and mosses, of which 
the local names are composed, 
scenery of a very high order, thoagh 
perhaps often repeating itself. Mot- 
tram has a fine old Perp. eh., pos- 
sessing a nave, aisles, chancei, a 
tower, and two chapels belonging to 
HolUngworth Hall and the manor 
of Staley, in one of which are the 
reonmbeut figures of Ralph Staleigh 
and his wife, the former in mail 
armour. In the other is an altar- 
tomb, with the recumbent figure of 
Serjeant Bretland, 'died 1703, who 
is represented in his wig and gown, 
with a loug Latin inscription. In 
the interior of the ch. is a painting 
of Moses and Aaron. The view 
from the churchyard is very exten- 
sive, looking do¥m the vale to Tint- 
wistle, and the Derbyshire hills on 
tlie other side the Etherow. In the 
neighbourhood are Hill End (J. 
Chapman, Esq.), ThamcUffe HaU 
(F. Midwood, Esq.), and HoUing- 
tcofih HaU (J. HoUingworth, Esq.), 
the seat of that family since the 
time of King John. The village of 
HoQingworth, 1 m. N.E. of Mottram, 
18 dependent on its cotton and print 
works. Immediately after leaving 
Hottram, the rly. crosses the Ethe- 
row and enters Derbyshire, but keeps 
close to the Cheshire boundary until 
it enters Yorkshire at Woodhead. 

At 8) m. DirUitig VaJe Stat, the 
rly. is carried across the valley by 
a remarkably beautiful viaduct of 
7 btone and 5 timber arches of 
125 ft. span and 120 ft. in height 
TA short branch runs to the manu- 
bcturing town of Qlouop, in Derby- 
shire, {Holek Norfolk Arms) a brisk, 
thriving place, very finely situated 
amidst the ravines of the upper dis- 
trict of the Peak, and possessing a 
large trade in cotton and calico 
printing. It is a great stronghold 
of the Soman Catholic conununity, 
who possess a handsome ch and large 
school. This is probably owing to 
its being the manorial property of 



the Duke of Norfolk, whose seat, 
Glossop Hall, adjoins the town. It 
has been modernised and enlarged, 
and with its ornamental grounds 
and terraces forms one of the 
choicest residences in the North. 
The ch.f the tower and spire of 
which were added in 1855 oy the 
Duke, contains a monument (bust) 
by Bacon to a Mr. Hague, who left 
several donations to the poor of the 
town. In the neighbourhood are 
some interesting earthworks: on 
the 1. of the rly. Melandra CasUdf 
an oblong rectangular fortification 
overlooking the Etherow, and on the 
rt. Moudow Cattle, a circular camp. 
The sctiuery of the Etherow becomes 
more wild and romantic as the rly. 
ascends the vale of Longdendale, 
the hills on the 1. being rugged and 
escarped, and. rising to a very 
considerable height.] 

9i m. HadfiM Stat., to the N. of 
which, 1 m. (In Cheshire), is the 
village of Tintunstle (anciently called 
Tengestvisie), the grev houses be- 
tokening the plentifulness of the 
millstone grit of which the district 
is composed. The geologist will be 
interested to know that Annelid 
tracks and burrows have been dis- 
covered in the vicinity. TinttoisUe 
HaU \b a stone building, which in 
1653 superseded an older one of 
timber, and was the ancient residence 
of the De Burgh family, the lords of 
Longdendale. As the rly. ascends 
the vale, an additional interest is 
given both to the scenery and the 
utility of the Etherow by the 
enormous lakes or *Modges" which 
have been formed for the Man- 
chester Waiervjorkst the dams of 
which are perfectly Cyclopean in 
their massiveness. The Anifield and 
HoUingworth reservoirs contain 
48,000,000 cable feet of water, the 
former holding 209,000,000 gallons, 
occupying 39 acres, and the latter 
holding 73,D00,000 eallons, occupy- 
ing 13 acres. Bhodes Wood holos 
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500,000,000 gallons, and is 54 acres in 
extent Torside holds 1,474,000,000 
gallons, occupying 160 acres, and 
Woodhead, of iS acres, contains 
1,235,000,000 gallons. The whole of 
the reservoirs in Longdendale have 
an united capacity of 3,491,000,000 

Salons, and are calculated to supply 
anchester with 30,000,000 gallons 
a day. The cost of construction was 
1,300,0002. 

At the eastern eztremitv of the 
Woodhead reservoir the rly. pene- 
trates the mountains by the Wood- 
head Tunnel, nearly 3 m. in length, at 
the western end of which it enters 
Yorkshire. Woodheeui Chapel was 
built by Sir Edward 8haa (or Shaw), 
Lord Mayor of London at the time of 
the usurpation of the crown by 
Biohard III. From Woodhead Stat 
the pedestrian can make an ex- 
cursion over the hills to the S. to the 
head of the Derwent and descend 
its valley to Hope, or Hathersage. 
The distance to the source of the 
river is not very great (6 or 7 m.), 
but the walking over Featherbed 
Moss is difficult and tedious {Hand^ 
hoole for Derbyfhire). From Wood- 
head Stat it is 9 m. to Penistone 
{Handbook for Tork$hire), 



ROUTE 19. 

fBOM STOCKPORT TO WARRINGTON 
BT ALTRINCHAM AKD LYMM. 

This line forms a direct route be- 
tween Sheffield, Stockport War- 
rington, and layeipbol. Leaving 



Stockport by the Teviotdale Stat., 
it keeps the bottom of the valley, 
frequently approaching the river. 

2} m. CheadU Stat This is a 
prettily situated village, and a fa- 
vourite residence with Manchester 
business men, for whose convenience 
an omnibus runs several times a dav. 
The ch, has a tower, nave, siae 
aisles, and chancel, with three altar- 
tombs of the Brereton &mily. In 
the neighbourhood is Abneff Hall, 
the residence of Sir James Watts, 
a cotton magnate, who was mayor of 
Manchester during the Prince Con- 
sort's visit to that town, and who 
was knighted accordingly. 

4 m. NorthendenSlat, The village 
lies to the rt on the S. bank of the 
Mersey. Adjoining it iaWythetuhawe 
HaU (T. W. Tntton. Eeq.X a pictu- 
resque old gabled nail of the time 
of Edward IlL, part of which is of 
timber and plaster. In 1643 it was 
garrisoned for the king, but after 
a short siege surrendered to Cbl. 
Dukenfield, who brought two pieces 
of ordnance firom Manchester to 
reduce it Mrs. Tatton was one of 
the garrison, and seeing a Parlia- 
mentary soldier sitting on a wall, 
seized a musket and Drought him 
down. He is supposed to have been 
a Captain Adams, who is buried at 
Stockport, and entered in the register 
as '^dayne at Wittenshawe.'* Like 
many other Cheshire gentlemen, 
Mr. Tatton had to compound for his 
loyalty, and suffered severely in his 
estate. Until of late years **a 
curious custom existed in Northen- 
den (more commonly called Northen), 
of singing *May carols' under the 
cham^r windows of the drowsy 
villagers on the eve of the Ist of 
May. Of course, the poet of the 
gan^ fits the song to suit each 
particular case, extemporising Unes 
addressed to the several sons and 
daughters by name." The following 
is a sample of a couple of TerseB «— 
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"Biee np iha little infimt^ tbe flower of the 
flock. 
For the summer eprioga so fresh, green, 

Tbe cndle that yoa do Uj in, it stands 
upon a rock. 
Drawing near to the meny month of 
May. 

" BJse op, thefkir Maid of this hoose^ pat on 
your gay gold ring. 
For the summer springs so fresh, green 

And bring to us a can of beer— the better 
we shall sing; 
I>rawing near to the merry month of 
Jnay* 

6 J m. 6a0ulet Juno^ near which 
the Manchester and Mid-Oheshire 
line crosses the Stockport and War^ 
rington Rly. Baguley, or Baggiley, 
Hall is now a farmhouse, but retains 
oonsidenible traces of its splendour 
under the rule of its former owner, 
Sir Wm. BaggUey, in the time of 
Edward II. FYom that family it 
piBsed sucoessiyely to the Leghs, 
Viscount Allen, and Mr. Tatton, of 
Wythenshawe. Bishop Percy, in one 
of his ballads, mentions one of the 
lieghs: — 

"At Basfley that beame 
His biding place had. 
And bis ancestors of old time 
Have yearded there lon& 
Before William Conqueror 
This oountiy did inhabit." 

One side of the quadrangle is still 
leftk containing the great hall, which 
is built of huge b^ms of oak, tbe 
interstices f01&± np with brickwork. 
At one end are passages from the 
exterior to the inner court, the doors 
of which are concealed from the hall 
bj oak screens. In all Obeshire 
houses the hall is made lower than 
tbe rest of tbe building, as firom its 
arehed roof it does not admit an 
upper siory^ — Ormerod, The hall has 
been shortened by a modem erection, 
where the dais stood. At the oppo- 
site end, the doorways leading to the 
olBees sad the groining of the roof 
are perfect, and a Gfq>ital example of 
I4th-centy. work. The roof rests 



spans between being filled in with 
open trefoil-work. The windows are 
plain square mullions, with Dec. 
mouldings. 

10^ m. Broadheaih Stat, { of a 
mile from Altrincham (Rte. 20), 
the spire and houses of which place 
are seen on the hill to the 1. Old- 
field HclU is the seat of John Allen, 
Esq. From Broadheath the Watling 
Street runs due N. in its course 
from Cheshire to Manchester (Man- 
cunium). 3 or 4 m. hence it crosses 
the Mersey, at a spot still called 
Crossford. On the Gheshiro side 
was a Roman station supposed to 
be identical with the station called 
Fines maxhue et vlayim, near the 
Tillage of Ashtonr(ni'Mer8eyf where 
there is a model farm, established 
by the late Mr. Sam. Brooks. 



12 m. Dunham-Mcusey StaL On 
the L are the venerable woods of 
Dunham-Massey, the seat of tbe Earl 
of Stamford and Warrington, and 
a perfect paradise for Manchester 
picnickers and pleasure-seekers, who 
consider the woods pretty well their 
own, from the generous permission 
always accorded by the noole owner. 
The Nonnan barons had a castle 
here, but of this there are no remains. 
It attained its name, " The home of 
the Masseys on tbe downs/' from its 
original possession by the Masseys, of 
whom Hamon Massev was first biaron, 
and held the township imder Hugh 
Lupus, Earl of Chester, in the reign 
of William the Conqueror. For a 
short time it passed into the hands 
of the Stranges, lords of Knockin, 
and afterwards into that of the 
Fittons. In the time of Henry YI. 
it came by marriage into the Booth 
family, one of whom, Sir Qeorge 
Booth, distinguished himself par- 
ticularly, first on the side of the 
Parliament, and then of the Royalists, 
by whom he was rewarded with 
the command of the forces in the 
North-west, and made Baron Dela- 



upon wooden arches and pillars^ the j mere. But he did not long con^ 
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tinue a court favourite either with 
GharleB II. or James IL, and his 
son became a staunch partisan of 
the Prince of Orange, who created 
him Earl of Warrington. In 1758 
this line came to an end, and the 
estate was brought to the Earl of 
Stamford by marriage with the 
heiress. The present title, therefore, 
of Warrington is a oomparaiiTely new 
creation, Stowed in 1796. 

There is nothing particular in 
the aspect of the bouse, whidi is 
a plain quadrangid&r building of 
brick. The interior (not shown) 
contains a yaluable collection of 
portraits by Vanducky Ldy^ and 
other masters of the age of the 
Charleses. One of the curiosities 
of the private grounds is the dogs' 
burial-ground, where mastiffs and 
other old favourites have been in- 
terred with affectionate care. Some 
of tlie inscriptions date from a con- 
siderable time back, such as ^ Here 
lyeth Puce, of old vertues, who died 
Oct. 17, 1702," wliile verae marks 
the headstone of others — 

** Now poor Lion is dead and gone^ 
Onoe by Joseph thought much on; 
And the servants, one and idl, 
Do regret poor Lion's fkU." 

The chief beauty of Dunham-Mas- 
sey is the Farky iamous for its oak 
trees and its avenues of beeches, 
which rank among the finest in Eng- 
land. Of it Leland writes: '4ii miles 
fieuiher I cam by a parke on the 
lefte hande wher Master Bouthe 
dwellith." Ormerod tells us that this 
park contained 500 head of deer. In 
early spring or autumn Dunham is 
well worth a visit, and particularly 
on any great holiday, when swarms 
of excursionists turn out from Man- 
chester to enjoy the charming scenery 
and the fresh air of the adjoining 
Bowdon Downs. Outside the park 
and on the road from Altrincham to 
Knutsford is Dunham CK, built in 
1855 by the Earl of Stamford and 
Warrington from designs by Mr. 
HayUy^ at a cost of 20,0002. It is 



of Transition from Dec. to Perp. 
style, and beautifully ornamented 
throughout It is cruciform, con- 
sisting of nave and aisles (with clere- 
story), transepts, choir, and a chimel, 
(»lled the Stamford Cihapel. The 
tower and spire, 210 ft in height, 
form a conspicuous landmark. In 
the former is a fine peal of bells, 
one of which is thus inscribed : — • 

'* As queen of qnecn^ Vicloria reigns^ 
I dt as qaeen o'er Music's strains $ 
And may her sal^octa loyal be 
As mine 1 and dwell in harmony." 

The interior of the ch. is very rich. 
The E. window of 7 lights is filled 
with stained glass (by Withemeni)^ 
representing the Apostles and Pro- 
phets. Tiie nave has a finely carved 
oak roof, with figures of angels at 
the end of the hammerbeams. The 
pulpit, font, and reredos are all ex- 
quisitely carved—the latter in fspoA 
keeping with the E. window above 
it The organ, by HtZZ, is placed in 
the N. transept, so as not to inter- 
fere vrith the effect of the transept 
window. The neighbouring towns 
of Altrincham andfiowdon are de- 
scribed in the next route. Adjoin- 
ing the park on the W. is the 
pretty little village of BcXUnglony on 
the banks of the BoUin, and still 
further W. is Agden HaU (T. 8. 
Bazley, Esq.), a modem Elizabethan 
residence built on the ruins of the old 
hall, the former seat of the Agden 
fiunily, and well placed on Agden 
Brow, overlooking a laige expanse 
of country. 

To the rt of l>ttnAam 8UU, (3 m.) 
is Carrington Mon, one of the laige 
bogs which so often charaoteriae the 
low levels of the Mersey lands. It 
is 750 acres in extent ; but modem 
agriculture and deep draining are 
gradually absorbing it and bringing 
it into cultivation. The village c^ 
Carrington is situated on the river^ 
side, at its junction with the Irwell. 
The Mersey has naturally a very 
winding oouise through this flat dis- 
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trict ; bnt short exits hftve been made 
to improve the navigation, and sluices 
to allow of irrigation. Oarrington 
Old Hall is now a modem farmhouse. 
The Bollin river is crosBed at 
Urn, Heatley Stat, lm.totheN. 
is WaHmrion, the cA. of which is 
one of the few remaining 14th- 
oenty. chnrdhes * with portions of 
the original timber. This is to be 
seen in the pillars that divide the 
nave and aisles. Warbnrton was 
once a place of consequence, having 
been selected by Henry II. as the 
locality for a monastery of Pnemon- 
stratensians. It did not flourish with 
the glory of Vale Boyal, but became 
m^'ged into the abbey of Gockersand, 
in Lancashire (Rte. 42). The only 
trace of the priory is now to be found 
in the name of a field, called the 
Abbey Croft, and a few tombstones 
in the churchyard. To the £. of the 
ch. are vestiges of the moat which 
encirded the old hall, the residence 
of the Warburton family. 

15| DL Lymm Stat. (^Inn: Plough). 
The ancient town of Lymm is rather 
more than a mile from the stat., and 
occapies a most picturesque situation 
on the New Bed sandstone terrace that 
runs across North Cheshire. The 
fh.j placed at the head of a charm- 
ing dingle, through which the Dane 
rashes brawling down, is old, of the 
same stone, and was restored in 1850. 
It is of Dec. date, and has a tower, 
nave, side aisles, transepts, choir, 
and a chapel, which once belonged 
to the family of Domville, the former 
possessors of Lymm Hall. The £. 
window is a memorial to the late 
rector, who died in 1865. 

The lake, which is formed by a 
dam doee to the ch., and the wooded 
dingle below it, are a source of great 
attraction to visitors; indeed, the 
whole course of this little stream 
afSads a constant succession of pretty 
peepe. At the uppermost part of the 
dam« which is private property, a 
cuiiona little '^aropping" cave has 



been formed by the undermining of 
the bank by a small tributary str^m. 
Polyaanum amphUnum grows abun- 
dantly on the surface of the lake. 

Xymm HaU (J. Barratt, Es^.), 
once the residence of the Domville 
family, is an old grey building within 
a moat, and near the gates are the 
steps of a cross cut out of the solid 
New Red sandstone. 

This formation, or the lyiassie, is 
that of which the greater portion of 
Cheshire strata is composed, and ia 
the source from whence the great 
supplies of rock-salt are derived ( J»- 
<rocitM^ton,pagexxiv). The geologist 
will find a peculiar interest in the 

?[uarries at Lymm (beyond tiie ch.), 
ur they have yielded large numbers 
of the footprints of the Cbeirotherium 
or Labyrinthodon, a gigantic kind of 
tortoise that flourished in the Tri- 
assio era. The only other localities 
in England where they have been 
found are at Storeton, near Birken- 
head (Rte. 25), and in Warwickshire. 
In the neighbourhood of Lymm are 
Staiham Lodge (P. Stubs, Esq.), and 
Oughtrington HaU (G. B. Dewhurst 
Esq.), the former seat of the Leighs. 

Some 2 m. to the S.E. of Lymm is 
the township of Sigh Leigh, in which, 
closely adjoining each other, are 
the grounds of WeU HaU (Major 
Egerton Leigh), and Eatt HaU (G. C. 
Legh, Esq.). In Henry II.'s time 
this manor was granted in moieties 
to Hamon de Legh, progenitor of 
the West Hall family, and Efward, 
the ancestors of the Leghs of East 
Hall. A fine Elizabethan man- 
sion was erected at East Hull by 
Thomas Legh, but pulled down at 
the end of the last centy. and the 
present building substituted. In the 
grounds (which were laid out by 
Mepton) is the old chapel, built in 
1581, in which the family pew for- 
merly stretched across the whole of 
the E. end. WeH HaU, too, has its 
chapel, built in 1815, in lieu of an 
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older one of the date of 1404. The 
old hall, now a fann-honae, was 
once the most beautiful timber-house 
in the county. 

17} m. ThdwaU Stat. The Tillage 
is said to be of Bazon origin, and 
tradition states thai Edward the 
Elder founded a port here in 923, 
the river having been then much 
wider than it is now. However tj^t 
may have been, there is no doubt but 
that the course of the Mersey is 
considerably altered from what it was 
in old times. Kear Thelwall it makes 
one of those large bends, almost en- 
closing a flat alluvial river meadow, 
which in this neighbourhood are 
known by the name of " Ees " (qy. 
ynys or island?) such as Thelwall 
Ees, Rixton Ees, Lymm Ees, &o. 
Close to the rly. are ThdwtU HaU 
(J. Nicholson, Esq.), and Greenfield 
(J. Stanton, Esq.). A little higher 
up the river are the ruins of a powder- 
mill, where the manufacture had 
been carried on for more than 100 
years, until an explosion in 1855 de- 
stroyed the buildings. 

dfrappenhaU Ch., on L, was built 
in the 16th centy., and consists of 
nave, 3 aisles, transept, and chancel. 
The N. aisle projects further E. than 
the 8. aisle. There is some carved 
tabernacle work, and some old 
stained glass in the interior. 

8ur P. Leicester says that "Sir 
William Boydell. of Dodleston, built 
a chappell in this church, wherein 
AVilliam Boydell, his son and heir, 
swore to find an honest chaplin, to 
pray for the souls of the said Sir 
William and Nichola his wife, 
1334." The HaU (Mrs. GreenaU), 
and The Heys (T. Parr, Esq.). 



20j^m. LaJtchfwd Stat. This is 
a suburb of Warrington, although 
on the Cheshire side of the river. 
The termination of the name shows 
its proximity to the river. By fol- 
lowing the Old Quay Canal a little 
to the S., the antiquary will again 



reach the Mersey at the site of the 
old Roman Stat^ now called Wil- 
derapool. There is nothing left to 
identifv it except the causeway, 
which leads by the side of the river 
to Warrington ; but at various times 
foundations of dwellings, pottery, 
and coins of the time of Vespasian 
and Domitian, have been disinterred. 
Many antiquaries believe Wildeni- 
pool to be the locality of the ancient 
Veratinum; and it is clear that a 
road ran through it firom War- 
rington to Northwich, through Ap- 
pleton and Stretton, the names of 
which places betoken their vicinity 
to it 

Appleton village and HaU (T. H. 
Lyon, Esq.) are situated on the 
slope of a steep new red sandstone 
knoll, known as Hill Cli^ which 
formerly was surmounted by a bea- 
con. It is now the locality of the 
Warrington water-works. 

A little beyond Latchford the rly. 
crosses the Mersey into Lancadiire, 
and enters 21 J m. Warrington at the 
Arpley Stat. (Bte. 26). 



ROUTE 20. 



FBOH MANCHESTER TO CHESTER fff 
ALTRINCHAM, NORTHWICH ASD 
DELAMERE FOREST. 

(^Siid'Cheshire BaUway.') 

» 

The line horn Manchester to Al- 
trincham enters Oheehire imme- 
diately on crossing the Mersey, near 
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3i m. Stretford Stai. The village 
is pretty ana rural. It is recorded 
that in 1581 the curate of Stretford 
-was presented or prosecuted for 
keeping an alehouse, and was pro- 
hibited from keeping **any ale or 
other Yictuals to sell in his house." 

5 m. £1^ Stat, {Hotel: Leigh 
Arms), much in request for villa 
resideoices of Manchester merchants. 
Sale Old Hall was formerly the seat 
of the Masseys. 

6 m. Brooklands Stat. 

7 m. TimperUff Stat, On the rt., 
near the river, are RiddingSj an old 
mansion i^proached across a moat 
by a stone gateway, and Fir Tree 
Farm, an old-fashioned farmhouse of 
timber and plaster (date 1676). 
There is a pretty modem cA. at Tim- 
perley, with a conspicuous spire. In 
the neighbourhood the botanist will 
find MdHottu arvenaiB, 

The line almost immediately 
passes under the Stockport and War- 
rington Rly. (Rte. 19), and arriyes 
at 8 m. AUrin^utm Stat. {Hotel: 
Unicom). Altrincham, though con- 
taining nothing of antiquarian inte- 
rest, is by no means a modem town, 
the inhabitants having obtained 
many privileges from Hamon de 
Maasey in the reign of Edward I., 
and, amongst others, a "Guild of 
Free Traffic and an exemption from 
tolls. Though in itself therQ is little 
to see, it is pleasant, clean, and cheer^ 
ful, in addution to which its proxi- 
mity to Bowdon Downs and the 
woods of Dunham Massey are always 
attnetiotiB to visitors and residents. 

Hie buildings worth notice are the 
Town-hall, the Literary Institution, 
and Lloyd's Hospital — all modem 
and built of brick, with stone facinss. 
The neighbourhood is principally de- 
voted to gardening, and is famous 
for a particular earrot, called the Al- 
trincham, or green-top-carrot. 

A short branch of 1 m. leads to 
BawUm, the celebrity of whose 
downs for ehanning scenery and 



beautiful air is somewhat more than 
local. But it has paid the usual 
penalty of its attractions and its 
neighbourhood to a large city, by 
being buiit over as fast as possible. 
Bowdon (called in 'Domesday' Boge- 
don) derives its name from Saxon 
** bode," a dwelling, and " dun," 
down; and is said, even in those 
early days, to have possessed a 
church, a priest, and a grinding- 
mill. The importance of its church 
seems to have clung all along to it, 
for there is a local proverb that 
*' every man is not bom to be vicar 
of Bowdon." It is one of the finest 
in the county, and has been re- 
stored upwards of three times, viz., 
in 1320, 1520, and 1860. It is of the 
style of late Perp., and consists of 
nave, aisles, tmnsepts, and choir, with 
two chantries, called the 6. or Dun- 
ham chapel, and the N. or Oarrington 
chapeL The last restoration has 
been carried out in excellent taste 
from the designs of Mr. Brakespear, 
of Manchester, and the interior is now 
characterised by great breadth and 
beauty of proportion. There are also 
some fine memorial windows, espe- 
cially the Crucifixion, in the £. win< 
dow, given by the late Alderman 
Neild; the Miracles and Parables, 
in the transept windows (by Clutter- 
buck). Amongst the monuments is 
one by Wegtmacott^ to the Assheton 
family. In the Dunham chapel is 
a mural monument to Langham and 
Henry Booth, the young sons of an 
Earl of Warrin«^ton, 1724 ; also to 
the Earl of Warrington, son of Lord 
Delamere, who was committed to the 
Tower and tried for high treason in 
1681. In the Oarrington chapel 
are figures of William JBrereton, of 
Ashley, and his wife, Jane Warbur* 
ton. Around them are 7 kneeling 
figures, one of an infant in swad- 
dUng-clothes, and another which 
holds a scroll. The neighbourhood of 
Bowdon abounds in pleasant toaUcs — 
such as to Dunham-Massey (Rte. 19) 
1 m., to Rostheme 8 m., passing the 
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vicarago (Ven. Archdeacon Pollock), 
and crosBiDg the pretty streams of 
the BoUin and the Birkin—oi which 
Drayton says : 



* And BoUen. that along doth nimbler Birkin 
bring 
From Maxfleld'B mightle wildes." 

to Ashley 2 m., to Agden 4 m. 

Quitting the Ghesfiire Midland 
Stat, at Altrincham, the traveller 
leaves Bowdon to the rt and stops 
at 8|ni. Ted Catuetoay Stat. To l.» 
1^ m., is Hale, which had a bad cha- 
racter, if we are to believe Sir Philip 
Leicester, the historian of Cheshire : 
" The chapel was much frequented 
by schismatical ministers, and, as it 
were, a receptacle for nonconformists, 
in which dissolute times every prag- 
matical illiterate person, as the hu- 
mour served him, stepped into the 
pulpit, without any lawful calling 
thereto or license of autliority." 

10| m. Ashley Stat^ a good starting- 
point from whence to follow up the 
valley of the BoUin^ a stream dear to 
the Cheshire angler for the size and 
flavour of its trout It is also famous 
for possessing a fish, called the 
•* graining *' (Lettciscua Lancadri^nr 
8u\ supposed to be peculiar to the 
North of England ana to some of the 
Swiss lakes. It is nearly allied to 
the dace, but differs in several par- 
ticulars. It is said to be found also 
in the tributaries of the Mersey, near 
Warrington and Knowsley. 

Near the stat. on rt. is Ashley Ha2Z, 
now a farmhouse, but still very inte- 
resting, from its old-fashioned ap- 
pearance, its rookery, and its quaint 
garden. Ashley was the property 
of tlie Assheton family tUl 1S46, 
when Mr. Assheton Smith, the re- 
presentative of that family, and the 
famous sportsman, sold it to Lord 
Egerton of Tatton. Historically, 
Ashley is celebrated for being the 
rendezvous of the Cheshire gentiy 
to decide the course of action with 
respect to joining the standard of 
Charles Edward in 1715. The mem- 



bers of this important meeting were 
Thomas Assheton of Ashley, Henry 
Legh of High Legh, John Warren of 
Poynton, Amos Meredith of Hen- 
bury, Sir Ralph Grosvenor of Eaton, 
Earl of Barrymore, Peter Legh of 
Lyme, Alexander Raddiffe^ &bert 
Cholmondeley, Charles Hurlaon, and 
Edward Beresford. The casting vote 
was given against the enterprise by 
Mr. Assheton. The hall contained 
a series of portraits of many of these 
gentlemen ; but they were removed 
to Tatton by Lord Egeiton. 

[2 m. to the W. of Ashley Stat, is 
the village of Boslheme, and the 
lovely RittherM Mere, the largest 
of the Cheshire meres, and indeed 
the only one which has any pireten- 
sions to scenery. It is 115 acres 
in extent, and of very great depth. 
*' On the southern margin, a short 
distance to the W. of the summer- 
house, it is 17 ft, and about a third 
of the distance across from this point, 
the depth is over 100 ft." Towards 
the S. the banks gradually riae to a 
considerable height, and, being well 
wooded, foim a most charming feature 
in the landscape. All sorts of legends 
are current about Rostheme, asia the 
case with most lakes which are re- 
ported to be deep. One is that it eom- 
municates with the Irish Channel by 
a subterranean passage ; another (not 
so improbable), that it once foraied 
with Tabley, Tatton, Mere, and other 
lakes, a vast sheet of water that co- 
vered the country between Alderley 
and High Leigh. Whatever its ante- 
cedents may have been, Rostheme is 
well worth a visit, and has a peculiar 
though melancholy character of its 
own. The botanist will find here 
CeroiUuM aquatieum and Lynwut* 
ohia nummvlaria. 

Overlooking the lake on &e fii is 
the pretty little ch, of Bot^hern^ 
(Rodes-tome, the tarn of the Holy 
Rood), embowered in trees, and tlie 
beau-ideal of a sequestered country 
ch. The oh.-yd. u enteied by ta 
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picturesque old lych gate. The a robbery at Newbridge, betwoea 
ch. itself is not so old (1533), and Bucklow and Altrincbam. 4 m. 
the architecture is of a debased cha- Knutsford.] 
racter. At the W. end is a pin- 
nacled tower ; and a peculiar appear- 
ance is given to the body of the 
building oy a row of windows like 
dormer windows. Internally, theaisles 
are divided from the nave by 6 
arches. The oak pulpit was nven 
by Lord Egerton of l^tton, and the 
stained-glass E. window is by Hard- 
man. There are chapels for the 
manors of West Hall, Agden, Mere, 
and Tatton, and one divided between 
Over Tabley and East Hall. The 
Egerton chapel, on S. of the chancel, 
1; remarkable for its monuments, 
and particularly for one by Westma- 
eoU, to Oharlotte Beatrix Egerton, 
who was found dead in her bed, 
aged 21. It is a gem of exquisite 
beauty and repose. There is also 
one by Bacon to Mr. Brooke of Mere 
Hall, 1815, and a very large and 
rather grandiose sarcophagus by 
Bacon, to Mr. Egerton of Tatton, 
1792. The tablet is supported by 
the figures of Patience and Hope. 
Notice also the oflSgy of a knight 
in chain armour, found in digging 
the foundations of Ihe tower. The 
village of Bostheme is very small, 
but wows the care of a good resident 
landlord in its neat houses and 
school. The HdU is the seat of the 
Hon. WUbraham Egerton. The visitor 
can either return to Ashley Stat, 
or walk to Bowdon, across the Birkin 
andBollm valleys — a charming walk ; 
or proceed to Knutsford, 4m., Join- 
ing the turnpike road at 1 m. Buck- 
kw Hill (Swan Inn, good roadside 
hostelry), which gives its name to 
the Hundred of Bucklow. 

2 m. Mere HaU (T. J. Brooke, 
Esq.), a handsome Elizabethan resi- 
dence overlooking the lake of Mere. 
Behind Mere Hall is the Old HaU 
(D. B. Davies, Esq.), and between 
this and High Legh is jBoo Oreen, 
where Dick Turpin is said to have 
been apprehended, after committing 



12 m. MMerly Stat, A priory 
formerly existed here, founded by 
Patrick de Mobberly for Regular 
Canons, 1206 ; but the only relic of 
it is to be found in a piscina and 
sedilia in the ch., which contains 
also an interesting old roodloft. 
Amongst other curiosities are a hrase 
to James Stanley, 1674 ; a parchment 
monument, painted to look like 
marble, to Thomas Mallory, the 
possessor of the Old Hall, 1713 ; and 
a monument to Elizabeth Bobinson, 
consisting of a representation, on 
wood, of a body laid out with its 
shroud, to the accompaniment of 
several chants and Latin inscriptions. 

In the neighbourhood of Mooberly 
are Mobberly HaU and New HaU 
(Major Blakiston), Newton HaU 
(J. Bird, Esq.) ; and between Mob- 
berly and Knutsford is Dukenfidd 
HaUj now a farmhouse. It was once 
the seat of the Daniels family, the 
head of which is said to have been 
present at the meeting at Ashley 
HaU, and to have then and there 
quarrelled with his brotber-in-law. 
Captain Batcliffe. They adjourned 
to a field, where the captain was 
slain, and the place is still known as 
the ** Bloody." Near Mobberley grow 
Ononie arventis, Cieuta viroaa, Pim-' 
pineUa magna. Orchis conopsea 
(Knutsford Moor). 

15 m. KnuU/ord {Inn$ : Boyal 
George, good ; An^el) is the capital 
of Mid-Cheshire, inasmuch as the 
quai-ter sessions are held here, and it 
is the seat of the county gaol. Other- 
wise it is a quiet, prosy little place, 
dependent on the agricultural neigh- 
bourhood around, and the many 
wealthy fiunilies that reside near it. 
The ch, ia a plain brick building of 
the last centy., and contains nothing 
of interest except a stained E. wm- 
dow to the memory of a former vicar. 



lU 
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The site of the old ch. is about 1 m. 
to the E. of the 'town. It now 
marks the burial-place of the Leghs 
of Norbury Booths; although the 
ch. itself, which was partly rebuilt 
in Henry VIIL's reign, did not fall 
tiU 1741. There is a splendid view 
from this spot, extending from Riv- 
ington Pike on the N. to Alderley 
and Cloud End. The Gaol is the 
principal institution in Knutsford, 
though, of course, it is not open to the 
general visitor. The separate system 
is adopted, and there is accommoda- 
tion for 171 prisoners. From its quiet 
situation aud distance from manu- 
facturing towns, Knutsford has pre- 
served several old customs, amongst 
which is a very pretty one. ** On 
the occasion of specially interesting 
weddings, every householder works 
upon the ground in front of his house 
a pretty device or motto in coloured 
sands, so that the streets and road- 
ways are one continuous arabesque." 
— Grindon* Mrs. Gaskell, in her 
sketches of *' Cranford," in ' House- 
hold Words,' is believed to have 
selected Knutsford as the locale of 
her pleasant story. Sir H. Hol- 
land, Physician Extraordinary to 
the Queen, is a native of the town. 

Immediately on the outskirts of 
the town is the lodge-gate of Tatton, 
the noble seat of Lord Egerton 
of Tatton, situated in ** an extensive 
and well-wooded park, from 10 to 
11 m. in circumference, and contain- 
ing about 2500 acres, and herds of 
800 fallow and 40 red deer. This 
park is noticed in Speed's map of 
the county, engraved m the reign of 
James I. It was greatly enlarged by 
Samuel Egerton, Esq., about the 
year 1760. It is at present by far 
the largest park in the county, if not 
throughout the whole of England." 
— Shirley. There were once two 
large lakes in the park, but one of 
them has been drained. Cieutaviro$a 
may be found here. 

The house is a fine Grecian build- 
ing* of white freestone, commenced 



from designs b^ Samud WyaU ; but 
it was not finished until Mr. Wil- 
braham Egerton's time, under the 
superintendence of Lein» WyaU, al- 
though it is said to consist of but 
one wing of the original plan. Each 
column of the portico is of a single 
block of Runcorn stone. The house 
is not shown, but the gardens are 
opened to visitors on Saturdays at 2 
o'clock. Tatton formerly belonged 
to the family of that name, and was 
held under the priory of St John of 
Jerusalem. By marriage it passed 
successively from the Tiittons to the 
Masseys, Stanleys, and Breretonsb 
the last of whom settled it on his 
brother-in-law. Sir Thomas Egerton, 
Lord Chancellor. " 

f m. to the S. of Knutsford is 
Norbury Booths HdU, the seat of 
J. P. Lcgh, Esq. ; and 1} m. is Toft 
HaU (R. O. lieycester, Esq.^ an 
old-fiishioned bricK house with wmgs, 
and a central tower. There is 
a beautiful avenue of elms hera 
The ch. (built in 1854) contains a 
font of Caen stone, the panels of 
which are exquisitely sculptured. 
2 m. further S. is Over Peooer JETaO, 
the seat of Sir Harry Mainwaiing, 
Bart., an old Elizabethan house, 
erected by Sir Randle Mainwaring, 
and still preserving its character- 
istic gables, covered with ivy. The 
c/i., close by the Hall, contains the 
Mainwaring chapel, and monuments 
to that family, including Sir John 
Mainwaring, m plate armour(1515^, 
his wife, and 15 children. Tnete is 
also an alabast^ slab to Randle 
Mainwaring, and Margery, his wife, 
1456, the figure and features of the 
latter being beautifully carved. 

From Peover the pedestrian need 
not return to Knutsford, unless he 
wish, but can make his way to Ckd- 
ford Stat. (Rte. 18), 2^ m. to the £. 

2 m. W. of Knutsford is Tabiey, 
the seat of Lord de TaUey. The 
present SaU is a I^ck houae (from 
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designs by Carr), consisting of a 
centre and wings, connected by cor- 
ridors. In front is a Doric portico, 
and a fine terrace. The chief object 
of interest here is the Old HaU, 
built npon an island in &e lake. 
The £. side only of this ancient 
timber house is left, and contains a 
low wainscoted hall, oak staircase, 
and gallery, a carved chimney-piece, 
1619, and a bay window of stained 
IcIasB with the Leicester pedigree. 
Some remarkable timber-work has, 
within the last few years, been 
opened to view under the judicious 
discretion of the present peer, to- 
gether with some plaster panelling, 
the dints still remaining upon which 
once serred as a target for the 
amusement of the ancient owner 
and his friends. For here dwelt, 
in seclusion, 8ir Peter Leicester, one 
of the most devoted servants of the 
royal cause, for which, however, he 
BufiTered severely in his worldly com- 
fort and prosperity. He settled down 
at Tabley, and passed his time in 
literary and antiquarian pursuits, 
chief amon^ which was his work 
on Ae 'History of Cheshire,' the 
basis of almost every other work of 
the kind. 

The chapel was built by him in 
1675, and is still used. It is said 
to have been copied from Brazenose 
old chapel at Oxford. The gallery 
contains a large number of paint- 
ings, some of them of great excel- 
lence. Amon^ them are two large 
original paintings by Turner, in lus 
earlier style. 



From Knutsfbrd the rly. runs S.W. 
to 17} m. PlnndeuStat Near it, 
cm rt., is Molford Hcdl, the old seat 
of the Cholmondeleys, now a &rm- 
hoDse. It is of timber and plaster, 
and has a moat. The original plan of 
the building was three-sided only, the 
fourth side being formed by the moat 
and the bridge. The upper story, 
looking into we interior of the court, 
projects on wooden pillars over a 



piazza. Leaving on rt the village 
of Loriock OrcJamj the traveller 
arrives at 

21 m. NoBTHWicH JuNC. with the 
London and North- Western rly. from 
Sandbach. Northwieh [Inns : Grown 
and Anchor ; Angel) is not only the 
budest (except Stockport), but the 
dirtiest town in Cheishire, both of 
which distinctions it derives from 
being the principal seat of the salt 
trade. Drayton thus writes : — 

'* And what the ftmouB flood Ikr more than 

that eDiichea, * 

The bracky Fonntaines are those two re- 

nownKl Wyches, 
The Nant^Wych and the North, whose 

either brynle well. 
For store and sorts of salts make Weever 

toezcelL" 

Although it is of very consider- 
able antiquity, there is really no- 
thing to see in the place itself, all 
the mterest being concentrated in 
the outskirts, where the principal 
mines are to be found. The glitter- 
ing beauty that a salt-mine displays, 
when seen under proper circum- 
stances, has no counterpart in the 
scenery of the surface, but rather 
the reverse; for there Ib an air of 
desolation and untidiness which one 
usually finds in a coal-mining dis- 
trict. Moreover, some of the same 
physical disadvantages are to be 
found in the shape of subsidences 
of the earth, which are anything but 
sightly, and are exceedingly detri- 
mental to house property. •* Im- 
mense excavations are occasioned by 
the constant pumping up of brine, 
at a depth of 35 to 40 yds., which 
creates large chasms, and the super- 
incumbent pressure depresses the 
land in a corresponding ratio. Many 
of the houses are screwed and bolted 
together to keep them secure; and 
if the salt-works continue to be pro- 
secuted with tlieir present vigour, 
the time will come when a great 
portion of the town and the neigh- 
Iwurhood of Northwieh will be sunk 
beneath the level of the waters of 
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the Weever. Witton oom-mill fell 
aomo years ago. Adjoinine its site 
is the Leicester Arms public-house, 
in which a gradual subsidence of the 
earth has converted the sitting- 
rooms and tap-room into cellars, and 
the apartments used as sleeping- 
rooms at that period are now the 
sitting-rooms and the tap-room." — 
KdLy, Of the antiquity of the salt 
trade, Oamden says that " Nortwich 
was in British, Hellath du, signi- 
fjring the black salt-pit, where tbere 
is a deep and plentiful brine-pit, 
with stairs about it, by which, when 
they have drawn the water in their 
leather buckets, they ascend half 
naked to the troughs and fill them ; 
from wlience it is conveyed to the 
Wich Houses, that are furnished with 
great piles of wood." 

Ring, in his 'Yale Boyal,* also 
states that " at North wich there was 
a salt-spring or brine -pit on the bank 
of the River Dane, from which the 
brine runneth on the ground in 
troughs of wood, covered over with 
boards, until it comes to the wich 
houses, where they made salt." 

The beds of «a/£, which, fortu- 
nately for Cheshire, exist in such 
quantities, are geologically found in 
tiie Eeuper strata of the Triassic or 
New Red Sandstone scries, which, 
with the underlying Bunter Sand- 
stone of the same series, form three- 
fourths of the county. The salt, 
however, is entirely found in the 
tipper or Keuper bed, which, speaking 
roughly, occupiesthe districts watered 
by the, Weever, Dane, and BoUin 
rivers ; though it is in the valley of 
the Weever that the great salt-stores 
are found, as at Nantwich, Wheclock, 
Middlewich, Winsford, and North- 
wich. 

" The district generally known by 
the name of Northwich is locally 
divided into Hartford, Castle North- 
wich, and Winnington on the western 
side of the Weever; Leftwich, be- 
tween the Weever and the Dane, 
which there join ; Witton and North- 



wich, having the Dane on the 8., the 
Weever on uke W., and Witton Brook 
on the N. ; and Marbuiy and Ander- 
ton on the N. aide of the Weever."— 
Ormerodf * GeoL Soc Journal.' 

Two kinds or classes of salt are 
worked and exported from Nortli- 
wich, the rock and the white salt, 
the latter being the ordinary salt 
with which the world in ^nenl 
is acquainted. The former la prin- 
cipally shipped to Bel^um and 
Prussia, quantities varying from 
50,000 to 60,000 tons being an- 
nually sent down the Weever in flat- 
bottomed boats made for the pur- 
pose, to the Mersey near Frodsham. 
Rock salt was discovered at Mar- 
bury by accident in 1670, in a trial 
for coal ; and for many years after 
that, only the upper bed of the two 
that are now known was worked. 
The depth down to the upper bed 
varies with the irregularity of the 
ground, but is generally from 96 to 
159 ft. The thickness of the upper 
bed varies from 84 to 90 ft., but it 
thins off towards the S.W., losing 
15 ft. in the course of a mile. Below 
this is a bed of indurated clay (90 fL; 
overlaying the second or great bed 
of salt, which is now the principal 
source of the supplies. At ftfareton 
Pit, this bed is 151 ft. in thick- 
ness, but the proportion of earth 
in the salt vanes very much, the 
purest salt being found about the 
middle of the deposit. 

The salt mine which ia modt 
usually visited is the BiarstoQ mine, 
or Ola Margtcfij as it is popularly 
called, belonging to Messrs. Fletcher 
and Rigby, and situated about 1^ m. 
to the N.E. of Northwich. It has 
been worked for over 100 ^reera. ia 
120 yards in depth, and is exca- 
vated to an area of 83 acres. On 
state occasions — such as that on 
which the Emperor of Russia visited 
it in 1844, and subsequently the 
British Association in ISM^the 
mine is brilliantly lighted up by 
thousands of lamps ana blue lights, 
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and the effect of the whole ib extra- 
ordinarily fine. It is occasionally 
illaminated on gala days, such as 
Whitmonday, when enormous num- 
bers of people go down on payment 
of a small fee. "' The roof of the 
mine, near the shaft, is aboye, the 
floor, and supported by 8 colossal 
pillars of crystal, each pillar being 
30 yards long by 10 in breadth. 
£Isewheie the supporting pillars are 
10 yards square, and 25 yards apart, 
and by means of them the mine, 
which is one vast subterranean hall, 
is divided into a number of cham- 
bers, called "drifts" or "runs," 
not exactly like streets, though ap- 
parently 80, seeing that the sepai-a- 
tion is effected solely by the pillars, 
and that there is no continuity of 
walL'* — Grfndon. But seen apart 
from these fortuitous lightings, the 
interior of a salt mine is not par- 
ticularly striking ; nor is the aspect 
of rock salt itself usually of a very 
brilliant character, resembling more 
a piece of sui^r-candy or smoked 
quartz. Sometimes it is mixed with 
earth or clay, although occasionally 
lumps of the clearest crystal are 
found. 

The white iaUy which is shipped 
to all parts of England, America, 
and India, is obtaimd from the 
brine, which all over the salt dis- 
tricts is generally found lying on 
the top c? the rock salt, the melt- 
ing of which by the brine, together 
with the chasms caused by the 
pumping it up, creates tho^e sub- 
Midenoes spoken of above. " The 
brine at Northwich does not rise to 
the surface. The rock salt at Mr. 
Marshairs pit is 55 ft. below sea- 
level, and the depth at which the 
brine stands varies according to the 
number of pits at work. When in 
full work, the level will be lowered 
from 34 to 46 ft. below sea-level."— 
Geoi. 8oe. Trans, The brine, when 
pumped up, is taken by pipes to the 
salt-pans, which are shallow iron 
yesaels of Tarious size, the object 



being to expose as large a surface 
of the brine as possible to Uie atmo- 
sphere and the heat for evapora- 
tion. 

The curious appearance of these 
ghostly salt-panii, the clouds of 
white vapour that issue ftam. the 
brine, the weird figures flitting iu 
and out of it, and the white crusts 
from the leakage of the pipes, give 
a melancholy and mysterious im- 
pression, which is quite peculiar to 
the salt manufacture. Under the 
pans are the furnaces, which supply 
the heat, and it is by the regula- 
tion of the temperature that the 
different kinds of salt are produced, 
the very coarse grained requiring a 
heat of 130° Fahr., and fishing salt 
only 100°, so as to allow the salt 1o 
be deposited in large cubical crystals. 
For lump salt a much greater hf at 
is required, so as to cause quicker 
evaporation. The salt is then raked 
out and dried, and transferred into 
the flats to be taken down the river 
to Liverpool, to which pori 721,428 
tons were sent in 1867. 

In addition to the ealt mines and 
brine pits, which employ a large po- 
pulation, Northwich contains docks, 
boat-building establishmentB, iron 
foundries, and various other acces- 
sories to a staple trade. 

Bail to Altrincham, 13 m. ; Acton, 
4^ m.; Stockport, 22^ m. ; Man- 
chester, 21 m. ; Middlewich, 6 m. ; 
Crewe, 15 m. ; and branch rlys. are 
being made, but not yet completed, 
to Winsford, 4 m. ; Winnington, li m. 
Omnibus to Delamere Forest, 7 m. ; 
Tarvin, 12^ m. ; and Chester, 17 m. 

Crossing the bridge and ascend- 
ing the steep hill on which North- 
wich Castle formerly stood, the 
visitor arrives st 

1} m. WinninqUm, formerly the 
property and residence of the family 
of that name, in the reign of Henry 
VIII. 'i'he village is now devoted 
to saltworks, and the hall is a board- 
ing-school. In 1659 Sir Geo. Booth, 
on the part of the Presbyterian 
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Boyalista, was defeated at Winning- 
ton Bridge by the Parliamentary 
soldiers under Lambert. 

On the other side of the Weever 
and the Trent and Mersey Canal is 
AndertoUj of which a local proverb 
says, ** There is in it neither oeggar, 
cottager, nor ale-house, but acommon 
without end, for that the common 
is circular, lying round about the 
township.*' 

1 m. to the N. is Marbury HaUy 
the fine seat of A. H. Smith Barry, 
Esq. It was once the manor-house 
of the Marburys or Merburys in the 
time of Henry III , and was pur^ 
chased by Lord Bivcrs of Bock 
Savage, whoso daughter brought it 
by marriage to the Earl of Barry> 
more. The house (of red brick, 
wilJi a stone corridor) overlooks 
Bud worth Mere, the grounds running 
down to the water's edge. The in- 
terior contains a fine collection of 
paintings and statuary. Amongst 
the ohrfs-d'ceuvre i^ro : — 

Vandyek, St. John, Virgin and 
Child. ** The execution, in a warm 
tone, resembling Titian, is of great 
solidity." Borafazio, The Marriage 
of St. Catherine. ScHvatm Boaa, 
** a picture erroneonslv called Christ 
on the Mount of Olives, but in 
my opinion representing the Angel 
announcing the Birui of Sam- 
son. The figures are disagree- 
able, and the colouring a heavy 
brown." W. CanaleUo^ Grand 
Canal. Beltraffio, a scholar of 
Leonardo da Vinci — an altar- 
piece. Virgin and Child, with St. 
John holding a chalice. Next to Bel- 
traJffio*s picture in the Louvre, this is 
his most important work, and the 
most remarkubJe picture in this col- 
lection. Lodotfioo Caracci, St. Fran- 
cis praying. VelasqtieZy Cupid with 
Birds and Ducks. Le Sueur, Holy 
Family. Tintoretto, St. Catherine, 
" ^ght, of very spirited paintine." 
Paris Bordone, Virgin and Child. 
AnnihdU Cikrdicif the OArtoon fot 



the Fresco in the Famete Palace. 
Vandydcy Virgin in Glory, '^ admir- 
ably composed, of spirited motions, 
delicate colouring and keeping.** 
Buberu, Three Amorini oocapicd 
with Harvest CrcwparPouwrn, Land- 
scape with Waterfall. G. Hcnthont, 
Christ being mocked. *^ Conoepdon 
too realistic, but the exeention in a 
warm tone, and carefiiL" Nidi, 
Pousnn, Luidscape. 8. iiota, ditto. 
G. Honihorst, Christ before Pilate 
by candlelight. 

2 m. N.W. of Marbury is Co^all 
HaU (T. Clark, Esq.), and 1^ m. 
N.E., on an eminence, overlooking 
the meres of Budworth and Pick- 
mere, is the village of Great Bud- 
worth. 

The c^. consists of nave, tran- 
septs, chancel, and aisles, the latter 
separated from the nave by points 
arches springing from olostered 
columns. In the chancel are some 
good oak stalls. The 8. transept Is 
a chapel belonging to tlie Warour- 
tons of Arley, and oontains an altir- 
tomb of rea stone, with the muti- 
lated figure of a knight. The N. 
transept oontains monuments to the 
families of Brooke of Mere, Baxrj of 
Bfarbury, and Leicester of Tablcy. 
There isa stained-glass memorial win- 
dow to the late J. H. Leigh, Esq. 

A little to the K. of Budwwth is 
BeUnottt, and between Badwoiih and 
Hi^ Leigh is Ariey HaU, the seat 
of K. i^g^ton Warburton, Eaq., in 
very correct Benaissance slyle. Ckm 
to the hall is a pretty Deo. 4sbapel, 
with a good stained-glaas window. 
The celebration of Iby-day is still 
kept up at Arley by dancing round 
the May-pole ana rustic sports upon 
the g^reen, — a lovely piece of tnrf, sur- 
rounded on two sides by an ancient 
timber building, now used as a 
school, and a range of dwdlinga 
for the schoolmaster, organist, and 
choir-boys. On the third side stvods 
the chaplain's residence, while the 
fourth slopes down to the laka A 
daily choral aervioe is mtintaiiied, 
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to which the public is fireely ad- 
mitted. 

The West Cheshire Bly. runs £rom 
North wich to Helsby June, passing 
the stations of Hartford^ Cuddington 
(from whence ihete is a branch to 
Wingford and Over), Ddamere^ 
MaukUworOiy and Mariley. Gom- 
muuication is thus afforded between 
the Salt districts and the Mersey. 

The zoad from Northwich to 
Chester ascends a rather steep hill on 
the other side of the bridge, which 
was once the old Watling Street. 
At 2} m. the road crosses the Lon- 
don and North-Westem main line 
at HaHford, There is a small inn 
here, and another frequented by 
hunting men during the season, 
at 3i m. Sandiway Head, close to 
which is tiie entrance to the beau- 
tiful park of Yale Boyal (Lord De- 
lamere) (Bte. 17). At 5 m. a road 
on L runs to Tarporley, and the 
traveUer enters the district of DeZo- 
men Forest^ the aspect of which is 
very different from that which it 
presented a few hundred years ago. 
Indeed, two centuries since, it con- 
tained 11,000 acres of wood, but 
the progressiye steps of cultivation 
have gradually inyaded it, and each 
year sees more cleared land and 
1668 of the forest A ^e farm has 
been established on a very large 
scale, and with all the appurten- 
ances of modem husbandry by Mr. 
Leather, not far from the Vale Boycd 
Irm^ where the omnibus halts for a 
few minutes. ** The Earls of Chester, 
being the local sovereigns of the 
county, held, after the manner of 
their royal superiors, the forests or 
chases in their own hands. In the 
forest or chase of Delamere are two 
elevated points on the side which 
overlooks the Mersey and the Yale 
of Chester — *the New Pale,' en- 
closed in the 17th oenty., and ' the 
Old Fale,' enclosed by virtue of a 
precept now remaining in the Ex- 
chequer of Chester, directed to John 
Dcxne, in the eleventh year of tkl- 



ward m., commanding him to make 
a 'chamber in the forest' for the 
preservation of vert and venison. 
In this pale is the site of a lodge 
which bears that name, and where 
the foresters occasioniJly resided. 
In 1617, it appears, by the account 
given of the progress of James I. 
through this county, that the chase 
or forest of Delamere contained * no 
small store of deer, both red and 
fallow.' Both are now extinct, 
though the woody character of the 
forest remains."— /S&irfey. In very 
old records it was called the Forest 
of Mara in Mondrum, and extended 
almost to Nantwich. The Abbey 
of Yale Boyal had the right of ob- 
taining fuel; Chester Castle and 
the Dee Mills, of obtaining timber 
for repairs. The same privilege be- 
longed to the burgesses of Frods- 
ham ; and the monks of the Abbey 
of St. Werburgh were allowed to ap- 
propriate part of the venison. The 
Act of Enclosure was passed in 1812, 
and at the present time there are not 
much more than 4000 acres of timber. 
But shorn as it is of its former 
glories, Delamere Forest is still a 
place of great enjoyment for the 
botanist and those who love the 
deep shady nooks of forest ground ; 
and from the elevation of the land, 
overlooking the broad and fertile 
vale of Chester, and the flat districts 
that border the Mersey, very beau- 
tiful and extensive views are gained 
on every side. 

"Bat Delamere from theuoe his ftnde 

qnickly tooke^ 
Who ahewi} herself all drett in moat deli- 

ciooB flowere, 
And slttiog like a Qoeene, aees from her 

ghady bowers. 
The wanton wood-nymphs mlxt with her 

light-footed Dawns." 

The highest point is to be found 
at EddUHmry HiU, which is in- 
teresting also to the archffiologist, as 
being the site of an ancient fortress, 
said to Imve been erected by Ethel- 
deda, the daughter of Alfred, at the 
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a rampart 14 yards thick at the base, 
and 300 yards in diameter. This was 
evidently one of the lines of defence 
between Eddisbory and Beeston. 

The botanist will find mach to 
interest him in the neighboorhood 
of Delamere. The following plants 
have their habitat here : — Teeidalia 
nudieauliSy DraJba vema (Oakmere), 
Saponaria qffidnali*, Hypericum do- 
de«y TrifoUum atriatum (Eddisbnry 
Hill), OaZ/umverum (between North- 
wich and Delamere), Seutdlaria 
minor, Utrieularia minor (Oakmere), 
ViUarsia nymphteoides^ Alitma ra- 
nuneuloiclea (Kelsall), CkUama^rostig 
stricta (Oakmere, the only known 
British locaUty), ^tra caryophyllea^ 
Lycopodium inundatumf Pilutaria 
globtdifera. 

At 331 m. Tarviny where the road 
from Tarporley falls in, Prince Rn- 
pert was defeated in a skirmish with 
Sir William Brereton in 1645. The 
cJl, well situated at the top of the 
hill, has nave, chancel, siae aisles 
and tower, and a chapel, called the 
Bruen chapel, which possesses a good 
Perp. window. The chanoel has some 
oak carving, and a &mw to Henry 
Hardware, 1584, twice Mayor of 
Chester. '*In the 27th year of Ed- 
ward I. Walter de Langton, Bishop 
of Ooventry and Lichfield, obtiuned 
a license to* impark his wood of 
Tervyn, contiguous to Delamere.** 

2 m. N. of Tarporley is Peel HaU, 
an old timber-and-plaster farmhoase. 

1 m. S. is Bruen Stapleford^ wheir 
at the time of the Reformation, lived 
John Bruen, a gentleman of great 
virtues and strong Puritan tenden- 
cies. His liberality was proTerbial. 
Notwithstanding that he had the 
bringing np of his 12 brothers and 
sisters, besides 8 children by his first 
wife, 9 by bis second, and 2 by his 
Ihird— inall 19 —he entertained once 
a week, in his large hall, not only 
the poor of his parish, but even those 
from Chester. His biography is tcid 
in * A Faithful Remonstrance of the 
Holy Life and Happy Death of J<^ 
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commencement of the 10th centy., 
but of which only a few rough stones 
remain. The camp in shape is nearly 
oval, and contains 11 acres. It is 
250 vards in breadth, and 400 in 
length. The E. side is irregular, 
and defended by a natural escarp- 
ment, but the W., accessible by a 
gentle slope, was defended by a 
itch or double rampart. It is easy 
to see that Eddisbury Hill must 
have been of considerable import- 
ance. The Wutling Street runs close 
by it on its way to Ghester, and it is 
said that a line of road has been 
traced from hence to the rock at 
Beeston (Rte. 22). • 

Some 3 m. to the N. are two 
tumuli, called respectively QUad 
BiU Cob and Catth Cob, and there 
is one called the Seven Lows, about 
1^ m. to the S. of the inn. The 
lakes or meres from which the forest 
obtained its name are in a great 
measure dried up or drained, though 
tome remain, such as Oakmere, and 
Flax Mere ; but the names of Great 
Blake Mere and Linmere would seem 
to betoken that a much larger surface 
was once under water. Some cu- 
rious old customs are mentioned in 
Ormcrod*s * Cheshire ' relative to the 
forest, one of which was the sum- 
mons to the Hundred Court. The 
messenger bore a large oaken ball, 
perforated and slung on a leathern 
thong, the ends fixed on an iron bar. 
At the limit of the township he was 
met by another person, to whom he 
transferred the ball, and so the mes- 
sage was delivered throughout the 
district, somewhat after the fashion 
of the fiery cross. The pedestrian 
need not return to the inn the same 
road as he went to Eddisbury, but 
can follow a path by Organ Dale, 
and through a very picturesque and 
sequestered portion of the forest, 
regaining the road about 1^ m. from 
KeUaU. A pretty ch. was built here 
in 1844. 

1 m. to the S. is KeUborough 
Cagtle, a British camp, defended by 
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Braen, Esq./ by the Rev. H. Hinde, 
Preacher of Grod's Word at Bunbury. 

The traces of Boman occupation 
are seen in the straight road between 
Tarvin and Chester, and in the 
names of Stamford Bridge, Stretton, 
Walton, &c. 

38 m. Chester {SoteU: Gros- 
yenor, Queen's) (Bte. 23). 



ROUTE 21. 

FBOM CONQLETON TO NORTHWICH 
BT HULME ABB MIDDLEWICH. 

At the turnpike just out of Congle- 
ion, the road divides — ^to the rt. to 
Middlewich, to the 1. to Sandbach. 
WeMt Bou$e (J. Pearson, Esq.). At 

3 m. it skirts the finely wooded 
park of Somer/ordf the seat df Sir 
Charles Shakerley, Bart. The house 
is of red brick, and very prettily 
situated on the banks of the Dane. 
A little to the N. is Somerford Booths 
(G. Swettenham, Esq.). The house 
vras built in 1612, and still retains 
acme Elizabethan peculiarities in its 
gables and mulUoned windows. The 
antiquity of this township is shown 
by the mention, in Domesday, of Sum- 
reford— and by the &mily of Swet- 
tenbam beingsettled here in the reign 
of Richard L ^m.ii.Daven'portHall 
(Mrs. Tippinge), the original seat 
of the Davenport family, a Tow build- 
ing picturesquely placed, overlooking 
the Dane. Here the Davenports 
have been seated since the conquest, 
commencing with Orme de Daune- 
porte. But the glories of the family 

[Shrop$hiref dc."} 



are now centred in Capesthomo 
(Rte. 13, and Bramhall (Rte. 14). On 
the other side the Dane is Stcetten" 
ham Hall (Mrs. Swettenham). In 
the Harleian MSB. is an account 
of the splendid stained glass that 
formerl^jT existed in this house, deco- 
rated with the arms of the Swetten- 
hams and Mainwarings. 

[A little to the 1. of the road is 
Brereton (Mrs, Howard), a fine ir- 
regular old pile, built in 1586, by 
one of the family of that name. Inigo 
Jones was popularly supposed to 
have been the arcliitect, but this 
could not have been, as he was not 
bom till 1572, and 14 years would 
have scarcely sufficed to develop 
even his precocious genius. The 
family of Brereton were descended 
from Ralph de Brereton, in the time 
of the Conaueror ; but not much was 
heard of them until 1534, when a 
Sir William Brereton was actively 
engaged in Ireland during Fitz- 
gerald's rebellion, and was rewarded 
for his services by being made Lord 
Justice. His son, created Lord Bre- 
reton, was the builder of the mansion, 
the first stone of which is said to 
have been laid by Queen Elizabeth. 
The second Loid Brereton was a 
firm royalist, and was te^en prisoner 
with lus wife and son, at Biddulph 
Hall, in 1643. He was a man of 
scientific tastes, and was the founder 
of the Royal Society. 

The front of the hall has wings 
terminating in gables, and two octa- 
gonal towers in the centre, connected 
at the top by a singular semicircular 
arch; the decorations of the Eliza- 
bethan bay windows are those of the 
rose and portcullis. In the interior, 
the dming-room has a frieze with the 
arms of the sovereigns of Europe, 
together with some curious inscrip- 
tions, of which the following is an 
example:— "Though thou be for 
thy pedegre accompted as auncient 
as Saturn, in wisaom as wise as 
Solomon, in power as mighty as 

G 
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Alexander, in wealthe as riche as 
GzcBsus, or for thy beautie as Flora, 
yet if thou be carries of religion, and 
neglect the true sarvice of the ever 
living God, Uiou art a caytife most 
vyle and miserable." 

There is also some stained glass, 
and formerly a painting of Queen 
Elizabeth, with very red hair, was 
to be seen ; also a large window with 
portraits of the nine Saxon and 
rforman Earls, but these were moved 
some time ago to Aston Hall, in 
Warwickshire. 

In the grounds of Brereton is a 
small pool, called Bagmere^ the re- 
mains of a lake now drained. It 
was always supposed to show super- 
natural tokens at the decease of a 
Brereton, and is alluded to by 
Drayton : — 

** TbAt blade ominous mere, 

Aooonnted one of thoae that England's won- 
ders make. 

Of neighbours Blackmere named,of strangers, 
Brereton's lake, 

Whose property seems farre from reason's 
way to stand : 

For seen before nls death that's owner In 
the land, 

She sends up stocks of trees that on the top 
doefloate, 

By which the world her first did for a wonder 
note." 

Brereton Ch. has nave, chancel, 
and side arches, separated firom the 
nave by four pointed arches resting 
on dust^^ pillars. The chanocl 
is lofty, and has a good E. window. 
The interior contains monuments to 
Sir W. Brereton, 1618, and to William 
SmethwidE and his wife Frances, 
1643k who, according to the inscrip- 
tion, was '*a devout and hospitable 
matron, who had lived in wedlock 
with him 68 years." The Smeth- 
wicks Uved at Smethvrick HaUj an 
old timber-and-plaster house a little 
to the S. of Bagmere. The hall was 
shut off by a screen from the pas- 
sage, which traversed one side of the 
ouadrangle and oommunioated with 
tne offices— a oommon anangement 
in old Oheahire houses. At J^oke's 



Oak Farm, to the 8. of Bieretoin 
Hall, is an old oak, from which the 
farm is named, the trunk of which 
will hold six persons.] 

7 m. at Church Hulme, commonly 
called Holmes Chapel (Iitn : Swan), 
there is a station on the Mancheater 
branch of the London and Kovth- 
Westem Bailway (Bte. 13). The 
HermiUigt (Capt. Swetenham) is 
very prettily situated on the banks 
of the Dane, which flows to the K. 
of the village. Further on (rt). is 
Cranage Hall (L. Armistead, EaqA 
The old bridge, which fonnorly 
crossed the Dane here, was built 
by Sir John Nedham, a judge in 
the reign of Henry YI. Cotton 
HaU is a timber-and-plastor £am- 
house. 

10} m. Middlewith (Jim: King's 
Aims) was once, as implied hv the 
terminal of the name, one of the 
Cheshire salt towns, though it has 
but little business now, the principal 
supplies being derived from winaford 
and Northwioh. The London and 
North-Westem RW. has a branch 
passing through ]mddlewi<^ on its 
way fi^m Sandbacr Junc. to North- 
wich. There is little to see in the 
town, which is narrow in its streets 
and old fashioned in its houses. The 
ch, (of a warm Kew Red sandstone) 
has a pinnacled tower, nave, chancel, 
aisles, and chapels, fonnerly belong- 
ing to the Barons of Kinderton, aui 
containing monuments to the Ven- 
ables of Kinderton. The lover of 
old houses will find emplovmait m. 
the neighbourhood of Middlewicli, 
which abounds with them. Lea Hall, 
2 m. S.W., not fkr ftom Hinshnll 
Vernon Stat, was the residenoe of 
Dr. Fothergill, in 1796, who oaed to 
attend at the inn at Middlevieh 
to prescribe onoe a week. He built 
a moat, with cock-pit and bowKng^ 
ffreen, of which the traces are slQl to 
be seen. Charles I. is said to have 
onoe depi here. There is •oothar 
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old house, dated 1616, at Kinderton, 
which place is supposed to be the 
ancient Boman station of Candate. 
In 1643 the Parliamentary forces, 
under Sir William Brereton, were 
defeated close to Middlewioh by the 
Cavaliers under Lord Byron. Theo- 
philus liindsey, a celebrated Unita- 
rian divine, was bom at Middlewich 
in the 18th centy. 

The rly. to Northwich crosses the 
Dane and mns parallel with the 
old Boman road from Northwich to 
Nantwich, passing Ravensoroft HaU 
(£. Moss, £sq.)» the old seat of the 
Croxtons, one of whom, Thomas 
Croxton, held Chester Castle for the 
Parliament in 1650. By the turn- 
pike road it is a pretty walk through 
a well-ooltiTated Bnglish bit of 
oonntiy. 

12} m. rt BoBtock HaU (J. F. 
France, Esq.). The old house was 
moated, but pulled down in 1803. 
The original holders of this property 
claimed to descend from Osmerus, 
Lord of Bostock, in the reign of 
William the* Conqueror. A member 
of this £Eunily was John de Bostock, 
emmamed Whetehampstead, Abbot 
of 8t. Alban's, and a celebrated 
chronicler of his day. An oak-tiee, 
on Bostock Green, is said to mark 
the exact centre of the county. 

On the other side the Duie (rt,) 

is Whaierofl HaU (G. J. Shakerley, 

Em.)- Passing through the pretty 

and well-cared-for villi^ of Bostock, 

the traveller arrives at 15 m. Daven- 

ham. The Hall is the seat of J. 

H. Harper, Esq^., who has erected a 

drinldn^fonntam near the turnpike 

gate. The th. contains chapels to 

the manors of Davenham, Bostock, 

and Leftwich. The village of Shtp- 

hrook, to the rt., is remarkable for 

having been settled by one of the 

Barona Yemon on his son Sir Ralph, 

who, fiom tiie extraordinary age of 

150 to which he lived, is mentioned 

in Iaw documents as *' Sir Balph the 

old." The zoad soon enters North- 



wich, 16} m. (lnn$: Crown, Anchor), 
passing under the viaduct of the 
Cheshire Midland Bly. 



EOUTE 22. 

raOM CREWE TO CHESTER BY 
BEESTON. 

(London & N&iiMVestem BaHtoay.) 

Quitting the Crewe Stat. (Ete. 
13), the traveller takes the branch to 
the 1., the great highway between 
London, Holyhead, and Ireland. 
None of the Irish through trains 
stop at the intermediate stations 
between Crewe and Chester. 

3} m. Wofieston Stat, In the 
neighbourhood are Beese Heath HaU 
(H. Leader, Esq.) and Bookery HaU 
(J. Court, Esq.). 

6i m. Calwrley 8iat. To 1. before 
reaching the stat. is Wardle HaU, 
an old timber -and -plaster farm- 
house, with a small portion of the 
moat left. To rt. of the stat. is 
Calverley HaUy a seat of the Gros- 
venor family. 2 m. to the N. ia 
Wetenhall village, the residence of 
the Wetenhalla in the reign of 
Henry I., who appointed Adam de 
Wetenhall governor of Carnarvon 
castle. The old hall, now a farm- 
house, is a curious gabled building 
of the date of 1630. 

Between Calverley and BeeeUm 
Stat (8f m.) on rt. is Tilston Fer- 
nail village and Lodge (P. Heywood, 
Esq.). Beeston {Inn: Tollemache 
Arms, a clean, comfortable little 
country hostebry) is a favourite 
attraction for Cheshire holiday 
makers, who come hither to make a 
pilgrimage to Beeiton CasUe, 1^ m. 
to the L, to which there is a pleasant 
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and delightful walk across the fields. 
Not only is the castle interesting in 
itself, but it is so beautifully placed, 
and in the neighbourhood of such a 
charming bit of country, that it is 
alone worth a visit to Cheshire. It is 
situated on a very loflr and pre- 
cipitous rock of New Red sandstone, 
wnich on the 8. rises regularly, 
though very steeply; while the N. 
and £. sides form a sheer cliff 366 
ft. in height From the exceeding 
flatness of the country round, the 
cliff looks all the more prominent 
and even grand, and, as might 
be expected, commands from the 
summit a wide panorama in almost 
every direction. On the N. is Ches- 
ter, and the estuary of the Mersey 
as far as Runcorn and the Frods- 
ham Hills ; to the E. are the 
high grounds of Delamere Forest, 
with the Derbyshire and Stafford- 
shire hillB in the far distance; S. 
are Glent and Rowley Hills, the 
Wrekin, and the ranges of the Welsh 
mountains about Oswestry; while 
westward are the picturesque and 
wooded heights of Peckforton. The 
plain is dotted with churches, halls, 
and villages, while the smoke of the 
salt districts around Northwich and 
Winsford, of the Potteries, of the 
eng^e factories at Crewe, and the 
distant douds of Manchester and 
the Blade Country, add interest to 
the scene. 

Beeston Castle is supposed to 
have been built about 1220 by Ra- 
nulph de Blundeville, the 6th Earl 
of Chester, after his return &om 
Palestine; but although it must 
have been pretty nearly impregnable 
prior to tne days of artulery, its 
history is exceedingly barren. It 
played a small part in the Parh'a- 
mentary War, and was dismantled 
in 1646. Extensive as the ruins 
are, embracing a cireumference of 
at least a mile, there is very little to 
attract the aroh»ologist, almost all 
the details being confined to the 
ditch that helped to make it un- 



approachable from the E. and S., 
the bastions and connecting walla. 
The most striking portion is the 
steep, narrow-pointed gateway, which 
faces the W. Within the keep, on 
the summit, is a deep well, which 
has been proved to extend down- 
wards to Beeston Brook, 366 ft The 
traditions of the country naturally 
pointed to tliis well aa the receptacle 
of vast treasures, but, as is generally 
the case, they have turned out to 
be mere shadows. The botanist 
will find Saxifraga aizoide$ on the 
ruins. Facing the castle on tba 
W., and occupying a magnificent 
site on the summit of a richly 
wooded hill, is PetkforUm Cufia, 
the splendid seat of /. ToUemache, 
Esq., whose ancestors acquired the 
lands of Peckforton and Woodley 
by marriage with a daughter and 
heiress of the Wilbiahams, to whom 
the original giant was made by 
Henry YlII. The castle was built 
between 1842 and 1851 by the pre- 
sent owner, of warm red sandatone^ 
in the Norm, style, and has been most 
fortunate both in situation and pic- 
turesque effect. A loffy keep or 
round tower crowns the summit of 
the hill, and is a conspicnous mark 
for miles around. The interior, 
which may be seen on application 
when the family is absent, is re- 
markable for having ite walls with- 
out paper or paint, but merely of 
the sandstone pure and siu^e. 
The gardens are charming. So are 
the lanes and walks all roond the 
grounds at the foot of the hill ; and 
the lover of woodland scenery can- 
not do better than walk to Bur- 
warddey, through the woods nnder 
the N. side of the hill, about 2 m. 
Halfway is a timber^uiid-plaster 
farmhouse called Pensylvania, a 
very gem for a sketcher ; or the walk 
may be extended from Burwaidaley 
to the top of the Peckforton HilU 
a charming breezy range, commanJ- 
ing all Cheshire, and back again en 
the S. side. The whole distance 
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from Beeston Stat, would be from 8 
to 9 m. 

The archsBologist should not omit 
to yisit Bunbury Ch,, 2 m. to the 
S.E. of the Stat., a fine old buOding of 
mixed Dec. and Peip. dates. It con- 
sists of nave, chancel (the oldest part), 
aisIeB, and the three chantries or 
chapels of DaYenport, Egerton, and 
Sporstow, together with a massive 
tower. The Egerton chapel was 
built by Sir Balph Egerton in 1527, 
but is now somewhat ruinous. In 
the interior of the ch. is a monument 
to Sir George Beeston, an admiral, 
who was concerned in the defeat of 
the Armada, and who died at the age 
of 102; also to another Cheshire 
hero. Sir Hugh Calyerley, distin- 
guished for his brayerj in the reign 
of Edward III. He was not only a 
good soldier, but a good landlord, for 
he founded a college at Bunbury, 
which was dissolved by Edward YI. 
A g^mmar-school was afterwards 
established by Thomas Aldersey in 
the reign of Elizabeth, which, under 
a modified form, still exists. 

It owes its regeneration to the 
energy of the late ** preacher" of 
Bunbury, the Rev. W. B. Gamett- 
Botfield. of Decker Hill. Shifihall, 
and of the present headmaster, Mr. 
William Bailey. They originated a 
scheme by which the children of 
persons in any sphere of life could 
receive an excellent education on a 
scale of fees graduated according to 
their means. So well has this been 
carried out, that the sons of the 
neighbouring clergy and professional 
men are seen in the same school- 
room as the children of the villagers, 
while each one is specially educated 
for the vocation he is to enter. 

[2 m. X. of Beeston is Tarporley 
{Hotel : Swan), an old-fashioned de- 
cayed town, on the high road be- 
tween GShester and London. The 
ch. was restored in 1869, and the 
only portions of the old building 
now fefk are the tower and the 



chapel in the K. aisle ; the restored 
portion taking in the nave and 
aisles up to the choir, the chancel 
having been rebuilt some time 
ago. There are some interesting 
altar-tombs, one of which has two 
effigies — two females^of the name 
of Mary Crewe and Jane Done, the 
latter a member of the Done family, 
who held the office of Foresters and 
Rangers of Delaraere. The visitor 
shoiUd see the large room in tiie 
Market Hall, adjoining the Swan, 
occupied by the Cheshire Hunt, 
which has its rendezvous at Tarpor- 
ley. It contains portraito of Sir 
Peter Warburton and Mr. Smith 
Barry, and is adorned with many a 
trophy of the Cheshire covers. 1 ^ m. 
N. is Utkinton Hallj an old house of 
the 17th centy. 

In the neighbourhood of the town 
are Portal Lodge (J. Brooks, Esq.), 
and Ardefne^ the handsome modem 
seat of Lord Binning. 

3 m. to the N.E. is the village of 
LitGa Budworth and OuUon Park, 
the seat of Sir Philip de Malpas 
Grey Egerton, Bart, who represents 
ihe older branch of the family of 
Egerton. 

Oulton, which was said to have 
been built from the designs of Sir 
John Yanbrugh, stands in a lovely 
park, adorned with a fine sheet of 
water, and the largest lime-trees in 
Cheshire. " The park is an area of 
about 350 acres, with a herd of 300 
fallow deer, and was enclosed with a 
brick wall about the year 1743." The 
name of Sir Philip Egerton is dear 
to geologists for the knowledge and 
skiU which he has brought to bear on 
the subject of extinct fishes, and es- 
pecially those of the lias and coal 
formation, many specimens of which 
exist in his museum at Oulton. 

The fine collection of pictures in- 
cludes the following :— The Entomb- 
ment, Michael Angelo; Jesse and 
David, Spagnoletto ; Head of Peter, 
ChUdo Bent; Head of Paul, dt'Mo; 
Martha's Feast, Buhem and Breu" 
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ghd ; Boar-hunt, F. Snyden ; Land- 
scape, Breughel; Landing of King 
Charles U. at Dover, ikngelhach ; 
Cnpid asleep, Jackton ; Battle sketch, 
A. Cooper ; The Cat disturbed. Sir 
E, Landeeer; Sir Thomas More, 
Mytene (?); Earl of Strafford, Van- 
dyck; Archbishop Laud, diiio\ 
Archbishop Juzon, ditto ; Lady 
Castlemaine, Sir Pder Ldy ; Duke 
and Duchess of Buckingham, Sir O, 
KneUer; Philip EgertoD, Romney 
(?); Lady Broughton, ditto; Sir J. 
Egerton, Sir W, Beechey; Lady 
Grey Egerton, Sir T. Lawrenee, 
The collection of fine arts embiaces 
a bust and a fine marble mantel- 
piece by Bertdini, enamels, majolica 
ware, porcelain, glass, medals, &o. 

Within the park is a monument, 
with some exquisite carving, to the 
memory of Captain Egerton, the 
brother of Sir Philip, who fell in 
India in the attack upon Ferozeshah, 
during the Sutlej campaign. 

From Oulton it is but a short dis- 
tance to Delamere Forest, in which, 
indeed, Oulton Park was formerly 
included.] 

13 m. TattenhaU Stat The vil- 
lage lies li m. to the 1. On the rt^ 
at the same distance, is Lower Hux- 
ley HaUf once the moated seat of the 
Ciive family. Li Ormerod's time 
about one-fourth of the quadrangular 
building remained, and over the 
gateway was a figure of St. George 
and the Dragon and the family 
arms. During the siege of Chester 
it was garrisoned by Col. Croxton. 
The Huxley family nourish^ in the 
time of Edward I., and married into 
that of Olive. 

Between TattenhaU and Waverton 
on L is HcUUm, formerly in the pos- 
session of the De Hattons, of which 
family the celebrated " Sir Christo- 
pher " was a member. By marriage, 
the estate came into the possession 
of the Duttons. Sir Piers Dutton 
(temp. Henry VHI.) rebuilt Hatton 
in magnificent style, but by a peti- 



tion of Sir John Done to the King* 
he was outlawed for some miscon- 
duct. 

16 m. Waverton StoJL A cnstom 
existed in this parish that, on the 
death of everv rector, a mortuary fee 
was paid to the Archdeacon of Chea- 
ter. But the claim was found so 
oppressive that it was abolished in 
1755. The Harleian MS. contains 
a document permitting " the use of 
this place to Mr. John Tilston and 
the owners of his house, at Huxley, 
to bury, sitt, stand, or kneel in 
during divine service in Watton 
ch., 1640." 1 m. to the S.W. is 
SaighJUm Grange, an old manoT^ 
house belonging to the Abbots of 
Chester. All that is left is the gate- 
tower, to which a Jacobean house 
has been added. A little further on 
(rt.) is Bowton Healh, the scene of 
a battle fought in 1645, between 
the Boyal forces under Sir Mar- 
maduke Langdale and the Parlia- 
mentary troops, which Charles I. 
beheld from Chester waDs. ''Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, being ihai 
night drawn on a heath 2 miles 
from Chester, had intercepted a 
letter from Pointz (who had marched 
a much shorter way, after he was in- 
formed which way the King was 
bound) to the commander that was 
before Chester, tdling him that he 
was come to their rescue, and deairing 
to have some foot sent to him, to 
assist him against the King's horse ; 
and the next morning he appeared, 
and was charged by Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, and forced to retire with 
loss, out still kept at such a distance 
that the foot from before Cheater 
might come to him. The besiegers 
be^n to draw out of the suburbs in 
such haste that it was believed in 
Chester they were upon their flight 
and so most of the horse and foot 
in the town had orders to pursue 
them. But the others* haste was 
to join with Pointz, which they 
finally did ; and then they charged 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale, who^ braag 
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oyerpowered, was routed and put to 
flight, and pursued by Pointz even 
to the walls of Chester. — Clarendon, 
BouAon Halt is the seat of Captain 
Carrey. 

Passing rt. theyiliage of Christie- 
ton and ChrisUeton hSI (Townsend 
Ince, Esq.), the rly. enters the gene- 
nJ station at Chester (Bte. 23) 
(J9bCs2f .* Queen's, Grosvenor). 



EOUTE 23. 

FBOM WHITCHURCH TO CHESTER BT 
MALPA& 

This is a cross-country rte., oyer 
which the traveller will have to walk 
or post. Leaying Whitchurch (Bte. 
12), the Shropshire border is crossed 
(2 m.) at the EUesmere and Chester 
Canalf the road running N.W. to 

5 m. MalpoB (Inn : Bed Lion), a 

quiet little sleepy hollow of 4 streets 

isdiating from a common centre. 

There is nothing to see except the 

ehy which is a fine building of 

mixed Dec. and Perp. styles, and 

GOZisistB of nave and aisles, chan- 

oel, and chapels, belonging to the 

SgertoQ and Cholmondeiey families. 

These latter contain alabaster monu- 

Dients to various members of these 

fanailles, together with some good 

stained glass and oak screens. In 

ancient times Malpas possessed two 

rectors, whose signatures exist in a 

document, dated 1285, giving per- 

miflBUm to the Marquis of Cholmon- 



deiey to have a chapel. The only 
relic of this singular custom is in 
the names of the Higher and Lower 
Bectory. The former was the birth- 
place ^1783) of Beginald Heber, 
bishop of Calcutta, wlio, as a boy, 
received his first education at the 
neighbouring school of Whitchurch. 

Malpas was in Henry I.'s reign 
one of the most powerful baronies in 
England, in the person of Bobert 
Fitzhugh, whose daughter and 
heiress Mabilla married William le 
Belward, and had a son stimamed 
David XeC^c. His son Philip settled 
at Egerton, between Malpas and 
Cholmondeiey, and thus commenced 
the noble family of which Sir Philip 
Malpas de Grey Egerton, of Oulton, 
is the elder branch ; and the EUes- 
mere family, with the Egertons of 
Tatton, the younger. 

Chdmonddey Castle, the seat of 
the Marquis of Cholmondeiey, lies 
about 5 m. to the N.E. of Malpas, 
under the range of the Peckforton 
hills. A younger brother of the 
above-named David settled here, and 
his son took the name of Cholmon- 
deiey on being granted manorial 
rights by Bandal de Blundeville, 
Earl of Chester. The castle is a 
modem Norm, building, finely placed 
on an eminence in the park, which 
is of considerable extent, and adorned 
with 2 or 3 small lakes. The in- 
terior of the castle contains some 
fine pictures by Bubens, Paul Vero- 
nese, &c., and a series of portraits 
by Eneller, Hogarth, and Sir Joshua 
Beynolds. 

The old hall was once a very 
characteristic Elizabethan building : 
but alterations at the commencement 
of the 18th centy., and so-called im* 
provements by Varibrugh, entirely 
altered its former appearance. 

Cholmondeiey was the scene of a 
good many hard blows in 1643-44, 
Koyalist and Parliamentarian suc- 
ceeding each other as tenants, by 
force, with curious regularity. 
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"Sunday, SOth June, 1644, the 
Cayaliers marched towards Qiolmon- 
deley House, with 3 or 4 pieces of 
ordnance and 4 cases of drakes, 
where 2 Nantwich companies, vo- 
lunteers, guarding the great piece of 
ordnance, met them; and, before 
break of day, they planted all their 
great pieces within pistol-shot of the 
house, and about S or 4 in the morn- 
ing, after they had surrounded them, 
they played upon it and fahot through 
it many times, and they in the house 
shot lustily at them with their mus- 
kets. The besiegers, playing still 
on them with their ordnance and 
small shot, beat them at last out of 
the house into their works, where 
they continued their valour to the ut- 
most, themselves being few, killing 4 
or 5 more of them, and Major Pinkney, 
a brave commander ; but being too 
weak to hold out any longer, about 
one in the afternoon they called for 
quarter, which was allowed; and 
Mr. Horton, captain of the horse, let 
down the drawbridge and opened 
the gates, when the Earl of Denbigh, 
Colonel Booth, and the rest entered, 
and took the captain and all the rest 
prisoners, about 36. with their arms 
and provisions." — BurghaJVt Diary. 

To the W. of Malpas, 4 m., is 
BrouqhUm Ball (R. Howard, Ksq.), 
and, just across the Flintshire bor- 
der, IS the village of Worthenbury. 
Threape Wood, dose to the border, 
is mentioned by old Nicholson as 
being formerly tlie great resort of 
those who had loved "not wisely 
but too well," and who procured for 
the population of Threape such a 
doubtful character that it became 
the abiding place of all who had 
reasons for keeping out of the way 
of the law. 

From Malpas the Chester ' road 
runs N., leaving to the i. Overton 
Scar J 9k conspicuous hill in the undu- 
lating plain that bounds the Dee. 
Pass Overton HaU (D. Davies, Esq.), 
an old-fashioned house ; andL^J^a^jfe 
HaU (Rev. J. Dod). 



10 m. Broxion Inn^ a convenient 
roadside inn, from whence the 
Broxton and Peckforton hills, which 
terminate on this side in abrupt 
slopes, can be explored. The pedes- 
trian who is not too ambitions as 
regards grandeur of scenery, may 

Ca very enjoyable day on these 
zy downs, and may extend his 
walk to Peckforton and Beeston, 
some 8 or 9 m. Braxton HaU, onoe 
a seat of that family, and subse- 
quently of the Egertons, ia now a 
farmhouse. 

[A little to the L of Broxton, on 
the road to Holt, is Garden^ the 
seat of J. H. Leche, Esq. This is 
one of the most beautiful examples 
of timbered mansions in the whole 
county, presenting with its gable 
ends ana Elizabethan windows a 
most delicious irr^ularity and old- 
fashionedness. "The grounds lie 
under the liigher range of the Brox- 
ton hills, but command, neverthe- 
less, a rich and extensive prospect 
towards Chester and the Welsh hills. 
On the higher parts of the estate the 
rocks of Carden Cliff and the woods 
mingle together in the most pictu- 
resque manner, and below them lies 
the venerable mansion-house embo- 
somed in timber." — Ormerod, The 
Cardens or Cawardens were seated 
here in the tune of Henry ITL, and 
the property was brought into the 
family of Leche by marriage with 
one of their heiresses. Like most 
other Cheshire houses in this ^art of 
the county, Carden was gamsooed 
for the Royalists in the Civil War, 
and was plundered by the Fulia- 
mentary army. 

3 m. further on is the village of 
Farndon, connected hy a bridige of 
10 arches across the Dee with t)»e 
small Welsh town of J7ott. Notwith- 
standing its decayed condition, it 
boasts of a charter, obtained by 
Thomas Earl of Arundel, in 1410, 
which gives it the right of bang 
governs by a mayor, two 
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and a ooroiiier. The castle must have 
been a place of some strength, but 
only a mound and a foss now exist. 
Camden considered that a spot on 
the opposite side of the Dee was the 
Boman station Gastrum Leonum.] 

Continuing northward from Broz- 
ton, the traveller has on his rt. 
BoLeaworOi CaOle (R. Barber, Esq.), 
and on his 1. the village of Codding- 
ton and AJdeney HaU (T. Aldersey, 
Esq.), whose family is said to have 
been settled here since the Conquest. 
Leland mentions some brine springs 
in this neighbourhood, but none 
have been worked in modem times. 

Handley Church contains a good 
bran to the Venables family; and 
CalverUy HaU, a little further on (1.), 
is now a farmhouse, with an oak 
staircase and wainscoted rooms. 

The tumpike-road crosses the rly. 
at Waverton Stat., re-crossing it 
again near Christleton, and entering 
the ancient City of 

CHEsrrEB (EoteU : Queen's, at the 
Station; Grosvenor, in the town; 
both fizstKslass, but expensive). Pop. 
31,110. Pott -office in St. John 
Street The rly. stat. is of peat size, 
and serves as a central point for the 
Shrewsbury, Holyhead, Crewe, Mold, 
Birkenhead, and Manchester lines. 
The amonnt of traffic is consequently 
Tery large, and especially at race 
times, when more than 25,000 people 
have passed through in one day. 
The length of the fa^ide and platform 
is 1160 ft. The cost was about 
230,0001., and the whole, with the 
adjoining Queen's Hotel, forms a 
Tery fine pile of building. 

Few, if any, towns in Great 
Britain attract so many visitors of 
all classes and tastes as does this 
ancient city ; partly from its central 
poaition on the high road between 
Ix>Qdon and Ireland, and pcurtly 
from the numerous and various 
objects of interest with which it 
aloimdB. The past and the present 



are here linked together to a degree 
that rarely exists in this country, un- 
less, indeed, at " old imperial York," 
or stUl imperial London. Our know- 
ledge, however, commences when the 
20th Legion, siimamed Victrix, lay 
in garrison here previous to the year 
60, a fact borne out by many coins 
and remains discovered at different 
times. The Boman name of Chester 
was Deva, the city on the Dee 
(Seteia .^stuarium of Ptolemy), and 
it was also called Cestris and Castra 
Legionis, and, by the British, Caer 
Lleon, all names of the same signifi- 
cation. Holinshed considers that 
Ostorius Scapula was the founder; 
it is, however, certain that it gained 
a high reputation under the command 
of Agricola ; and, while the Bomans 
were here, much of the framework of 
the occupation of the county as it 
at present exists, and many towns, 
villages, and the roads leading to 
them (which we traverse without 
thinking they were Boman roads), 
were first established. Often a name, 
such as that of Arowry (Apovfy/i, a 
ploughed land), near Hanmer, or 
the Stri^a Lane (from ttriga^ a hol- 
low way), near the same place, indi- 
cates their former presence. When 
the legions withdrew from Britain, 
Chester soon suffered from the ap- 
proach of the Saxons and Northmen ; 
and in 607 Ethelred, King of North- 
umbria, devastated the town, and at 
the same time burnt the Christian 
monastery of Bangor Isooed. De- 
stroyed by the Danes in 894, Chester 
was rebuilt by Ethelred, ELing of 
Mercia, subsequently to which it is 
said ih&t King Bdgar made a trium- 
phal visit, his boat being manned by 
6 subject kings, ''whom he (thus 
toucht with imperious affection of 
glory ), sitting at the steme, compelled 
to row him over Dee to St. John's." 
William the Conqueror granted 
Cheshire, as a county palatine, to 
Hugh Lupus, with as much land to 
be added to his palatinate as he 
ooold win from the Welsh. A large 

o 8 
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portion, if not all, of the present 
county of Flint was thus included in 
it, and ia the only part of Wales sur- 
yeyed in Domesday Book. Eight 
barouB were created by the 1^1 
Palatine, of whom the 7th was Gil- 
bert Venables, Baron of Kinderton. 
The descendants of this gentleman 
claimed to be called Banms of Kin- 
derton as late as the last centy., and 
were so described, when serTing in 
Parliament, in the Joumids of the 
House of Commons. The Earl Pa- 
latine held sway until 1237, when 
Henry UL united the earldom to the 
crown, since which time ti^e Prince 
of Wales has himself been created, 
by patent, Earl of Chester. lii the 
reign of Charles I. the loyal town 
was besieged and forced to surren- 
der after a determined resistance by 
the inhabitants, who held out for the 
king until famine drove them to 
terms. The first charter was granted 
to Chester in 1128, by Banu^h, the 
SrdEarl. 

At the time of the Domesday Sur- 
vey, some curious customs existed — 
one being, that whenever the king 
Tisited the city he claimed ftom every 
ploughherd 200 capons, one vat of 
ale, and one rutea of butter, and that 
if any person made bad ele he was 
either to pay four shillings or sit 
in a tumbnl or dung-cart Chester 
had in those days a very con- 
siderable commerce; ships from Gas- 
cony, Spain, Ireland, and Germany, 
brought great quantities of wines 
and slaves — a very prevalent trade 
in those days — spices from France, 
and cloth from Flanders. In the 
charter of Henry VL, however, it is 
mentioned that there was a great 
decrease in the commerce through 
the chokinff up tiie channel with 
silt, which had driven away foreign 
merchants, and on this account lOZ. 
was remitted from the annual rent to 
the king, which reduction in 1506 
was increased to 802. per annum. 

Chester, or West Chester, as it 
Iras then oaUed| wm long a seaport 



among those of diief importance in 
the langdom. The Watergate was 
on the W. side of the city ; and the 
Water Tower, now standing on the 
rising bank of a garden beneath the 
walls, shows where ships and vessels 
were moored in ancient days. It is 
still a port, and a consideiable num- 
ber of ships are built upon the liver- 
side. Amongst others was the un- 
fortunate Boyal Charier, which was 
lost in Moel&e Bay, coast of Anglcsea, 
in October, 1859. 

The form and arrangement of the 
city is simple enough, four main 
streets intersecting each other, as 
was doubtless the case in its earliest 
construction. "It is built in tlie 
fonn of a quadrant, and is almost a 
just square: the 4 canlinal streets 
thereof (as I may call them) meeting 
in the middle of the city, at a place 
called the Pentise, which affordeth 
a pleasant prospect at once into all 
foxu."— Fuller. The centre of the 
town was marked by the High Otms, 
pulled down by the Parliaimentuy 
army in 1646. 

The WaUt, one of its most pecoliar 
features, entirely sunoond the 
city at a height varying from 12 fL 
to 40 ft, affording a very pleasant 
walk of nearly 2 miles,^ though, as 
the population has considerably in- 
creased, a large and important dis- 
trict is necessarily extramural. The 
entrance was by four principal ftUea 
— Eastgate, rebuUt in 1769 by the 
first Lord Grosvenor; Northgate, 
which was formerly used as the city 
prison; Bridgegate; and Watergate^ 
rebuilt on the site of the old one. 
There were also supplementary pos- 
tern gates, viz., the Kailyard Oate^ 
leading to the Cabbage Gaiden;^ 
which once belonged to the Abbot 
of St Werbuigh; the Skipgait^ 
which, says Pennant ** seems origi* 
nally to have been designed for tbe 
common passage over the Dee, into 
the county of the Ordovices, either 
by means of a boat at hi^h water, 
or by a foid at bw, the nTer hevo 
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being remarkably sballow." The 
Netogate, anciently called Wolf Gate, 
or Pepper Gkite, was the acene of a 
coriouB local incident : ** In the 16th 
cent, the mayor of the city had his 
daughter, as she was plajring at 
ball with other maidens in Pepper 
Street, stolen away by a young man 
through the same gate, wherefore 
he caused it to be shut up, which 
gave rise to the saying, * When the 
daughter is stolen, shut Pepper 
Gate.**'— JFViOer. All these gates 
were confided to the guardianship of 
the Taliant and wise heads of the 
noblest families, for foes threatened 
the city from every quarter, and 
Tigilant watchmen ever looked 
abroad from its walls. 

Besides the many objects of in* 
terost seen from the walls, they con- 
tain in themselTes some valuable 
antiquarian remains, especially the 
Phomix Tower, so called from its 
being marked with a Phoenix, the 
crest of the Painters' and Stationers* 
Company, the tower having been 
used as a chamber of business by 
Tarioua city guilds. The sadlers 
had a special tower near the cathe- 
dral, which was taken down in 1780. 
Viom. the summit, as the visitor is in- 
fanned by the inscription, Charles I. 
had the grief of seeing his army, 
under Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 
defeated at Bowton Moor (Bte. 22), 
Sept 27, 1645, by the Parliamentary 
force under Gen. Poiutz. The 
EUesmere Canal flows underneath 
through a deep cutting in the New 
Red sandstone. Between the town 
and the £a8tgate remains of Boman 
masonry are visible. **The walls 
enclose an oblong parallelogram, and 
most undoubtedly stand, for a large 
portion of their extent, on Roman 
foundations, as is undisputablv 
proved by the remains of the £[. 
gate, discovered in erecting the 
pieeent arch, and some reBcs of 
masonry still ftxisting." — Onnerod'f 
< Cheshire.' 

At the N. W. angle of the walls is 



the WcUer Tower^ projecting some 
little distance from the walls, and 
approached by a tower Imown as 
Bonwaldesihome'i Tower, from which 
there is an open embattled gallerv, 
having below it a circular arch, 
beneath which the • tide flowed 
previous to the embankment of the 
Dee. This portion of the walls was 
most flercely attacked by the Parlia- 
mentary army, who bombarded it 
from Brewers HaU, a£Emnhouse on 
the opposite side of the river. The 
Water Tower was built in 1322 by a 
mason named Helpstone for lOOZ., 
and still preserves the marks of the 
mooring place for vessels. It now 
contains a camera obscura and the 
museum of the Mechanics' Institute. 
The Chester and Holyhead Rly. is 
carried underneath this angle of the 
wall. 

The other mural curiosities are 
Morgan's Mount, near the Northgate, 
a platform with a chamber under^ 
neath, as though for a sentrv station. 
Pemberton's Parlour, near the Water 
Tower, was formerly known as the 
Goblins' Tower. According to the in- 
scription, well nigh obliterated, a 
portion of this was repaired, together 
with some of the wall, in Queen 
Anne's reign. The Wishing Steps 
are a flight of steps between St. 
John's Ch. and Brid^egate. With 
such a panorama as is afforded by 
the mountains of the vale of Clwy<^ 
in which Moel Fammau is very con- 
spicuous, the Dee, the plains of 
Cheshire, the distant manufacturing 
uplands of Mold, the hills of 
Beeston and Peckforton, and the 
ancient city for a foreground, the 
inhabitants may well feel pride and 
pleasure in their walls. Indeed, 
all visitors are inclined to endorse 
Dr. Johnson's sentiments when he 
observed to MissBamston, ** I have 
come to Chester, Madam, I cannot 
tell how ; and far less can I tell how 
to get away from it." 

Perhaps the most striking features 
in Chester, indeed) almost unique^ 
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and peculiar to it, are the Bows; 
according to Fuller, " a property of 
building peculiar to the city, being 
galleries, wherein the passengers go 
dry without coming into the streets, 
haying steps on both sides and 
underneath, the fashion thereof being 
somewhat hard to conceive." Gam- 
den says of them : ** The houses are 
yery fair built, and along the chief 
streets are galleries or walking 
places they call rows, having shops 
on both sides, through which a man 
may walk dry from one end to the 
other." From their sheltered posi- 
tion, and the fact that the best shops 
are to be found in them, particularly 
in those of Eastgate and Bridge 
Streets, the visitor may expect to 
find the streets comparatively de- 
serted, while all that is fashionable 
in Chester oon^gates in the Bows. 
They are in reality a continuous pas- 
sage formed by the cutting away the 
fronts of the first-floor rooms for 
public traffic. The same kind of 
building may be seen in country 
townships in Cheshire and else- 
where, and it is nothing but a rude 
approximation to the mode of archi- 
tecture in many towns in the north 
of Italy. That they may be a relic 
of the Boman arrangements, as is 
often supposed, is far from unlikely. 
In addition to the general old- 
fashioned appearance of the Rows, 
many of the houses show interesting 
examples of timber work and carving, 
including that particular style of 
ornamental plasterwork known as 
^' pai^etting,' in which the patterns 
are raised or indented upon it. Many 
shops have been rebuilt in the same 
anti(^ue fashion, but there are still 
old timbered gable houses with their 
carving and ornaments as originally 
designed. One of these old tenements 
is on the S. side of Watergate Street, 
and has, carved on a beam, " God's 
Providence is mine Inheritance, 
1652," alluding to the time when 
the plague devastated the city, the 
' haoituits of this house being almost 



the only ones who escaped. Lower 
down is Bishop Lloyds residence, 
1604, of wliich the whole front is 
enriched with carvings of Scriptural 
subjects and armorial bearings. Of 
the former are Adam and Eve, Cain 
killing Abel, Susannah and the 
Elders, &c. Near this, again, is 
another ornamented house, known 
as the Palace of the Stanley family, 
1591, occupying the site of a monas- 
tery of Black Friars. It is ap- 
proached through a narrow passage, 
nearly opposite Trinity Ch., and is 
parcelled out into workmen's cottages. 
The Yacht Tavern, No. 58, was the 
temporary quarters of Dean Swift, 
who wrote on the windows the 
following sarcastic remarks on the 
cathedral body : — 

* Rotten witbont and monldeilDg within, 
This place and its dei^ are sorely aUn." 

In Bridge Street, opposite St 
Olave's Ch., is an old house where 
Charles I. was lodged during the 
siege of Chester by the Parlia- 
mentary forces, and contains some 
good panel work and carving. There 
is also an old timber house known 
as the "Falcon." The Lamb Bow 
which adpoined it, and was remark- 
able for its antiquity, as being the 
residence of the family of Holme, 
famous as Cheshire antiquaries, fell 
in 1821. In the same street are 
antiquities of a still earlier date, 
viz., an hypocaust and remains of a 
Boman sweating bath, which were 
disGOveied in a cellar belonging to 
an earthenware shop in Bridge 
Street. A chapel or crypt with 
an E. E. doorway was uso dis- 
covered in 1830, on the premises 
of Messrs. Powell and Edwards, 
ironmongers, No. 152. A seoond 
crypt was cleared out in 185S, 
in Eastj^te Street, containing 
a good £. E. groined roof. It is 
supposed to have been the basement 
floor of some baronial mansion. 

The Cathedral^ though not to be 
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compared with m&ny others in the 
kingdom, ia neYertheless a venerable 
pUe, an additional appearance of 
age being acquired from tiie moulder- 
ing character of the New Red sand- 
stone of which it is built, and which, 
weathering badly, gives it a pecu- 
liarly ragged outline. One of the 
best views of it is obtainable from 
the city wall. As fiir back as the 
2nd centy. a monastery was erected 
here to St Peter and St. Paul, 
which in the 10th centy. was called 
after St. Werbur^h, by Ethelfleda, 
Countess of Mercia. St. Werburgh 
lies buried here :— 

" In fh0 Abbaje of Cbestre the is ahryned 
rychely, 

Pryores and lady of that holy place, 
Thecheyf protectryce of the said monasteiy, 

JLoog before the craquest by devyne 
grace- 
Hugh Lupus changed the monastery 
into an abbey of Benedictine monks, 
in whose possession it remained until 
1541, when the abbey of St. Wer- 
burgh became the cathedral church 
of the see of Chester, bestowed by 
Henry VLII. Its revenues at the 
Dissolution amounted to 1073Z.— a 
large sum in those days. During 
the feast of St. Werburgh, a great 
fair was held, at which time the 
privilege of sanctuary was extended 
to every evildoer who was present 
at it. It happened that, on one 
occasion during its continuance, Earl 
Bandal was b^i^ed by the Welsh 
in Khuddlan Castle, and, being hard 
pressed, sent for help to his constable 
at Chester, who, having no avail- 
able forces, marched off to the rescue 
with aU the vagabonds who througod 
the fair, and by their appearance of 
superior numbers put the Welsh to 
flight. Simon Ripley, Abbot from 
1485 to 1492, rebuilt the nave, tower, 
and S. transept, which had become 
ruinous. " This can only mean that 
he greatly altered the nave, the 
main arches of which are Dec. of 
the 14th centy. The arches and 
upper part of ihe central tower are 



Perp., as are the clerestory and roof 
of the nave. The S. transept has, 
like the nave, Deo. piers and arches, 
with Perp. clerestory and roof. 
Nearly the whole of the exterior of 
tlie church was cased during the 
Perp. period; Perp. chapels were 
added at the end of the choir aisles, 
and Perp. tracery was inserted in 
many windows of earlier date." 
—Handbook to CalhedraU. The 
cathedral consists of nave with side 
aisles, transepts, choir. Lady chapel, 
and central tower, the eastern por- 
tion being E. Eng., while the re- 
mainder is Dec. with Perp. altera- 
tions and additions. The Perp. S. 
porch, the usual door of entry, has a 
parvise chamber above, lighted by 
double windows. The most striking 
feature in the interior is the exceed- 
ing length of the S. transept, which 
nearly equals that of the nave, and 
exceeds that of the choir. It also 
possesses side aisles, whereas the N. 
transept has none, and is, moreover, 
remarkably short. The S. transept 
is used as the parish ch. of St. Os- 
wald, having been set apart for that 
Eurpose by Earl Lupus in 1093. It 
as 4 bays with east and west aisles, 
'* aod resembles the nave in having 
an arcade of the 14th centy., with 
a clerestory and vaulting shaft of 
the Idth.*' The screen between the 
transept and the nave was built by 
Dean Coplestone, afterwards Bishop 
of Llandaff The interior of the nave, 
which is 145 ft. long, is consider- 
ably marred by the absence of a 
stone-vaulted roof, and the substitu- 
tion of a modem one, which detracts 
somewhat from the height The 
main arcade is Dec., the capitals of 
the piers having Dec. foliage, and 
above it is a Perp. clerestory, which 
serves also the purpose of a triforium, 
as is the case m the choir at York. 
The nave was the work of Abbot 
Ripley. In the W. front is a flue 
Perp. window, the work of Abbot 
Buchenshaw. At the S.W. of the 
nave is the Consistory Court, oocu- 
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ig tlie N.W. tower, begun on the 
fonn. foundatioD, but never JSnisbed. 
The aisles are partially vanlted, 
showing that the monks intended to 
complete the whole church in this 
manner, but were probably unable 
to do 80 from the Want of funds. 
See on the outside of the N. aisle six 
sepulchral reoesses with Norm, 
mouldings, and inside, the monument 
to Gapt. John Moore Napier, with 
epitepn by his uncle, Hhe hero of 
Meeanee. The choir, the restoration 
of which was begun by Dean Anson 
in 1844, and which is far more beau- 
tiful than the nave, is 78 ft hi^h, 
125 ft. long, and contains veiy nch 
tabernacle work of the date of the 
15th centy. from the organ-loft to 
the Bishoj^s Throne, originally the 
ahrine of St. Werburgh. On one of 
the finely carved staUs is delineated 
the Root of Jesse, a favourite sub- 
ject with ancient carveis and glass- 
stainers. There is a good stone 
screen at the back of the bishop's 
throne, on the upper part of which 
is a range of snudl images, sup- 
posed to represent the saints and 
Kings of Mercia, who were connected 
in any way with St. Werburgh. It 
was restored by Canon Slade in 
1846, in memoiy of Bishop Law. 
The ceiling of the choir is cold and 
wants colour. Nevertheless, the 
general view, especially from the 
western angles of the stalls, is fine. 
With the dark and veiy rich stall- 
l7ork for a foreground, the eye ranges 
along the lofty main arcade, crowned 
by its peculiar triforinm and high 
clerestory. The old Norm, choir 
was much shorter than the present 
one, and terminated in an apse. The 
general work of the choir is £. Eng., 
observed in the 5 bays, and £. Deo., 
the latter principally seen in the tri- 
forinm and clerestory, the windows 
of which are filled with debased 
tracery. Notice the corbels of the 
vaulting shafts on the S. side, sculp- 
tured with grotesque figures, one 
lepzQSeiiting Samson rending the 



lion. The E. window is by TTotZes. 
and represents subjects connected 
with the Crucifixion. There is a fine 
reredos of mosaic by Blomfiddy with 
Scriptural subjects, in 5 panels. The 
choir aisles originally terminated in 
apses, but this was altered in the 
15th centy., when chapels were added 
instead. In the E. chapel of the N. 
aisle is a monument to Biahop Gnir 
ham. The stained glass windows of 
the aisles are by Claylon and Bdi^ 
WaHeB, and O'Connor, A vestry, 
used as a music-school, contains a 
desk with elaborate 13th-oenty. iron- 
work. The windows of the 8. choir 
aisle are by Hardman and Wailm, 
Notice the vaulting of this aide, 
which contains also some aepulchnd 
recesses with stone coffins having 
wheel-crosses on the end, probably br 
some of the abbots. An altar-tomb 
of the 15th centy., which retains the 
gilding and colour on one side, is 
ascribed to Henry lY., Emperor of 
Germany, who was obliged to abdi- 
cate in 1103. The Lady Cftopd, 
of 3 bays, has some good me- 
moriftl and E. E. windows. It 
was well restored in 1855, and its 
stone roof uncovered. It is sin^- 
lar, that, at the restoration of tho 
ohapel, it was found to have been 
built without any foundation wfaatp 
ever; but it has now been under- 
pinned. The £. window of 5 lan- 
cets was designed by JIfr. G. G. SeotU 
The roof was beautifully coloured 
and some medallions added by Mr^ 
Hudson in 1855. Here was held the 
Consistory Court which condemned 
George Harah to be burned at the 
stake in Queen Mary's day. The 
central tower is supported by 4 mas- 
sive piers, which doubtless petfinned 
the same office in the Norm, chnicii 
of Hugh Lupus. On the N. of the 
nave are some tombs, where the 
early Norm, abbots were intened. 
In the N. transept, which oontains 
some fragments of the old Nona. 
triforium, is a cxuious needlework 
picture, representing Elymas the 
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Sozoerer ; also the tomb of Bp. Pear- 
aon, who wrote ' The Exposition of 
the Creed,' 1686, with his effigy sur- 
moanted by a fine metal screen by 
SJddmore. The most Interesting 
part of the whole edifice is the 
Chapter-house, whidi contains beau- 
tiful E. £. window-pillars, and is 
enteied by an E. Eng. vestibule of 
rather continental architecture. Here 
are placed a number of casts and a 
portion of a stone coffin, discovered 
in 1723, and supposed to be that of 
Hugh Lupus, who was reinterred 
here by his n^hew, Bandal, Earl of 
Chester; but nom the wolfs head 
on it and the initmlg, it is evidently 
that of Abbot Bipley. There is also 
a stone with a Boman inscription. 
The Chapter-house is a parallelo- 
gnm in fonn, of 3 bays, and very 
beantifal E. Eng. architecture. In 
it is contained the LihraiY, the prin- 
cipal curiosity of whicn is a MS. 
Bible of the 12th oenty. The 
doisteiB are of good Perp. work, and 
in fair preservatian, with the excep- 
tion of the S. side, which Ib wanting. 
** The unusual position of the cloisters 
and of the monastic buildings on the 
N. instead of the S. side of the nave, 
was probably owing to a grant of 
land having been made in that direc- 
tion, while the boundary of the abbey 
was narrower on the S." At the S. 
end of the W. wall are remains of 
•'carrels" or chambers for study. 
Opening from the W. is a vaulted 
Norm, chamber, supported by mas- 
sive pillan. This apartment (which 
ii only dimly lighted from the 
doistors) is considered by some an- 
tiquaries to have been a promptu- 
arinm, or battery, while othezs be- 
lieve it has been an entertaining hall, 
where the abbots dispensed their 
hospitality. From the N. wall of 
the cloister opetis out the refectory 
by a very graceful E. Eng. doorway. 
It now tatnna part of the Ein^s 
Gnmmar School, and contains one 
of the finest specimens of lector's 
pulpit with staixoaaet that exists in 



England, the only one like it being 
at Beaulieu in Hampshire ; a door- 
way in the E. wall led to what was 
probably the dormitory. The Abbey 
Gate possesses a good Norm, arch, 
above which is the Bishop's Kegistry. 
Considerable alterations are now 
being made in the cathedral, from 
designs by G. G. Scott, Esq., for 
which purpose the noble stun of 
28,0002. has already been raised by 
subscription in the county. Amongst 
the bishops of the see of Chester 
were (George Coates, in whose episco- 
pate George Marsh* the martyr,' was 
burned ; John Bridgman, father of 
Sir Orlando Bridgman, Chief Baron 
of England; Brian WaUon, author 
of the famous Polyglott Bible ; John 
Wilkins, founder of the Boyal So- 
ciety, 1645 ; and John Pearson, 
author of * The Exposition of the 
Creed/ 

The antiquary will find in the 
extramural eh. of 8t. John sufficient 
to repay a visit, even if Chester oon- 
tainea nothing else. It may be 
reached by passing through the city 
wall by Newgate. Its foundation 
dates from Saxon times (end of 7th 
centy.). A local legend says that 
King Kthelred " was admonished to 
erect it on a spot where he should 
find a white hind." It was formerly 
coUegiate, and a cruciform ch. of 
great magnificence, consisting of nave, 
transepts, choir, side aisles, and a 
central tower, which, however, fell 
in 1574, and carried with it the choir, 
the present chancel occupying tho 
space under the old tower, and the 
E. end of the nave. The ch% has 
been sinoe restored by Huuey, and 
the hideous pews and obstructions 
removed. Notice particularly the 
massiveness and dignity of the early 
Norm. pUlars, 5 ft. 6 in. in diameter, 
which separate the nave from the 
aisles. Alao, above them, the imique 
double row or triforium of arehes, 
springing ^m light shafts. There 
aie some Norm, blocked piers in the 
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chancel, on each side of which a 
chapel was added at a subaequent 
period. The one to the S. of the 
communion table contains a curious 
medallion, and skeleton monument. 
The entrance on the K. side is 
through a splendid Pointed doorway, 
close to which, but detached from 
the remainder of the cb., rises the 
belfry, a square tower of New Red 
sandstone, 150 ft. in height It is 
worth while ascending to the summit 
for the sake of the view oTcr the 
city and river. Outside the E. end 
of the ch. are the picturesque ruins 
of the original cbanoel, or Lady 
Chapel, the exquisite Norm, arches 
of which still attest its former beauty. 
King Harold is said to liave re- 
tired to Chester after the battle of 
Hastings, and dwelt in a small cell 
on the S. wall of this ch.-yd. It is 
gratifying to think that the ener- 
getic movement of the townsfolk, 
headed by the liberality of the Mar- 
quis of Westminster, swept awav the 
abominations that encumbered St. 
John's, and restored it as such a 
splendid example of early architec- 
ture deserves. 

8L Peter* 8 Cli. is also believed to 
have been founded by Ethelfleda, 
Countess of Mercia; it does not, 
however, contain much of interest. 
It is placed in the very centre of the 
city, where the 4 streets meet — ** the 
Pentise " of Fuller — which Pennant 
considers to have been the site of 
the Roman prietorium. It is related 
that, on the occasion of the rebuild- 
ing of the steeple in 1479, the parson 
and churchwardens ate a goose at 
the top of it, and flung the bones 
into each of the 4 streets. 

8t. Mary's Ch., near the castle, 
was founded about the 12th centy. 
The S. aisle was built by William 
Troutbeck of Durham, in the 15th 
centy., and consequently called the 
Troutbeck Chapel. St. Mary's is 
^markable for its very low tower, 



which was the result of the caution 
of the governor of Chester Castle, 
that it should not oommand the 
castle yt^* Inside is the monu- 
ment of Thomas Gamol, Recorder of 
Chester, 1613, with alabaster figures 
of his wife, son, and daughters, hold- 
ing skeletons in their hands ; also an 
altar-tomb to PhUip Oldfield of 
Bradwall, 1616, habited in a dress of 
the period. There is a painted win- 
dow to the memorv of those of the 
2.3rd Fusiliers who fell in the Crimea, 
and one to a late rector, the Rev. W. 
H. Massie. 

Trinity Ch., in Watergate-street, 
rebuilt in very good taste, 1869, con- 
tains the graves uf Mathew Henry, 
the commentator and Nonconfonnis^ 
and Pamell, the poet, Archdeaoon oi 
Clogher (died 1718), whose family 
was oonnected with Congleton, in 
this county. The other churches 
eneSt, MidiaetB, in Bridge-street, re- 
stored in 1850, to whidi is united 
the ch. of St. Olave's, not now used. 
St, Bridae^B, is a new ch. near the 
castle, that superseded the ancient 
ch. of St. Bride. 8t, OsufaldTa Ch. is 
identical with the S. transept of the 
cathedral. 

The CadUf as it at present stands, 
is an extensive Grecian edifice, with 
a Doric temple for an entrance, and 
not a single feature of a castle. The 
building which preceded it was 
originally a Norman (Hugh Lupus), 
or perhaps a Roman fortress. The 
wings form a military bannck, while 
the centre contains the ossize oaxat 
and county gaol. It is used for 
military purposes, a detachment of 
soldiers TOing usually stationed hete 
and a large stand of arms kept, the 
object of a foolish Fenian laid in 
1867, which was fortunately fins- 
trated. Only one portion of the old 
building is left, a square tower, 
called CsBsar's or Julius Agrioola's 
Tower, used as a powder maf^t^xiiie. 
Within it is a chapel with a vnulted 
and groined zoof . "Ftom its com* 
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manding position on the Dee, the 
Castle is an important feature in 
Chester views. 

Beyond the Castle the Dee is 
crossed hy the Grotvenor Bridge^ 
Temarkahle for the wide span (200 ft.) 
of its stone arch, the architect of 
"which was the late Mr, Harriton, 
Across it mns the road to North 
l^ales, and immediately on the oppo- 
site bank is a pleasant suburb, called 
Curzon Park. Both bridge and 
walls command a fine view of the 
Soodeey or Roodeye, famous in the 
annals of horse-racing, as being the 
ground on which the Chester Gup is 
annually run for. In 1540 a bell of 
stiver, of the value of three and six- 
pence, or more, was annually given 
oy tlie Sadlers' Company " to him 
who shall run the be>t on horseback.'* 
This arrangement was subse^ently 
changed, and it was decreed that 
'* that horse which with speede did 
OTer-runne the reste had the bestc 
cnppe then presently delivered, and 
that liorse which came seconde, next 
the firste, before the reste, had the 
seoonde cuppe then also delivered." 
The course is about a mile round; 
and with the ancient town walls 
and the rising ground across the 
riTer eiidling it it forms a most 
beautiful amphitheatre, presenting, 
with the enormous masses of people 
gathered to see the races, the only 
sight capable of being compared with 
a Koman spectacle. But the coiirso 
is too small for the stride and num- 
ber of thorough-bred horses that are 
brought to run in particular races, 
and bad accidents have been of too 
frequent occurrence. Nevertheless 
there is no finer English scene than 
the Boodee at the period of the Cup 
race in May. 

Tl;e other points of interest for the 
visitor to Chester are the Exchange, 
in Northgate-street, a new and ex- 
ceedingly handsome building, erected 
in 1869 and opened by the Prince of 
Wales, and the Mutic HaU, built on 
the dte of the ancient chapel of St. 



Nicholas. Mysteries and pageants 
were at one time, as at Shrewsbury, 
a great feature in Chester life, and 
during Whitsun week a bui^cession 
of brave sights was enacted for the 
delight of the spectators in the Bows. 
Balph Hignet, a monk of Chester^ 
composed Mysteries in Latin in 1327, 
and procured permission from the 
Pope to exhibit them in ^gland. 
A thousand days of pardon were al- 
lowed by the Pope and forty days by 
the Bp. of Ch ester, to all who attended 
the representations. Two centuries 
later Mvsteries were still acted by 
the trading companies of the city. 
*' Every company had his pagiante 
or part, which pagiantes were a 
highe scoffolde with 2 rowmes, a 
liigher and a lower, upon 4 wheeles. 
In the lower they appareled them- 
selves, in the higher rowmes they 
played, being all open on the tope, 
that all beholders might hear and 
see tliem. The places where they 
played them was in every streete. 
They began first at the Abaye gates, 
and when the pagiante was played, 
it was wheeled to the High Cross, 
before the Mayor, and so to every 
streete." Giants in pasteboard were 
favourite objects of representation, 
and a curious entry is mentioned in 
Hone's * Every Day-Book ' :— ** For 
nrsnick to put into the paste to save 
the giants from being eaten by the 
rats, one shilling and fourpence." 
Mysteries were finally abolished by 
the Corporation in 1678. The Bltte 
Coat School is just outside the walls 
at Northgate. The S. wing is occu- 
pied by the chapel of St. John, com- 
monly called Little St. John, founded 
by Randal, Earl of Chester, for 18 
citizens, " either poor or sillie, or 
poor or feeble persons.* 

1 m. S.E. of the city, at Boughton, 
overlooking the Dee, is the spot 
where George Marsh the LancasMre 
martyr was burned at the stake for 
preaching the reformed doctrine in 
1555. 
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BaUways. — ^To Manchester, 40m.; 
Crewe, 21 dl ; London, 187 m. ; Bir- 
kenhead, 16 m. ; Holyhead, 84 m. ; 
Wrexham, 11 m.; Holywell, 18 m. ; 
Llangollen, 24 m.; Sm^wsbury, 42 
m. ; Mold, 13 m. ; Bangor, 60 m. 

Distances,— BeesUm Castle, 10}: 
Carden, 11 ; Malpas 15 ; Taiporley, 
10 ; Tarrin^ 5} ; Dehunere Forest, 
10| ; Northwich, 17. 

[A yisit shonld be paid to Eaton 
HaU (3 m.)i the magnificent seat of 
the Marqnis of We^minster. It is 
shown to the public in June, July, 
and August, on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. ; 
to foreigners only on Thursdays. 
Tickets are to be purchased at fixed 
prices in Chester, at the hotels and 
fxwksellers* shops. The proceeds go 
to the charities of Chester. The 
chief entrance is by the Orosvenor 
Lodge (a handsome building de- 
signed after St. Augustine's gateway, 
Canterbury), which is but a short 
distance from the Grosvenor Bridge. 
From hence a drive of 3 m. runs 
through the well-timbered park to 
the Hall. It is one of the most mag- 
nificent seats in Britain; but the 
style. Florid Ecclesiastical Gothic, 
was a mistake. It was adopted before 
Gothic was well understood, and 
although nearly a million has been 
expended on it, the result is not 
satisfactory. The present building, 
from designs by Porden, superseded 
an old mansion by Sir John Yan- 
brugh, which was pulled down in 
1803. The entrance is under a fine 
portico on the wesian ftont, but the 
eastern side is the most beautiful, a 
cloister extending the whole length 
between the dining and drawing 
rooms, and leading to a terrace 350 
ft. long. 

The principal apartments are the 
hall, the floor of which, of yariegated 
marble, is said to have cost 1600 
guineas ; the saloon, which contains 
some beautiful painted glass, adorned 
with figures and aimorial bearings 



of the Grosvenor family, as is abo 
the drawing-room; the library, which 
occupies the whole of the S. wing; 
the great staircase, the tenants* hall, 
and the chapel, the windows of which 
are by BaUantine. 

Amongst the works of art are : in 
the chaj^— the Descent from the 
Cross (after Rubens), by Weuer; St. 
Michael and the uraaai (aft^ 
Guide), by Evoms, In the dining- 
Kx>m~the Meeting of David and 
Abigail, Rubens; the Judgment of 
Paris (after Rubens), by Peters. In 
the saloon — Frescoes d Spanish 
scenery. In the drawing-room — ^the 
Wise Men's Offering, Bvbens; the 
Battle of the Boyne, West ; Battle 
of La Hogue, West ; CSmst and the 
Woman of Samaria, Mignard; An* 
tioohus and Stratonia, P. da CoT' 
tofia» 

The library contains the Corpora- 
tion Charter of Chester Oathedraly 
bv Ranulph, Earl of Chester ; a copy 
of the Chronicles of Henry of Hun- 
tingdon; and a transcript of the 
record known as ' The Cheshire 
Domesday.' 

There are also many femily por- 
traits, by Lely and others, and 
statues and busts, by Westmacoit, 
&c. In a long oomdor are por- 
traits of the racehorses which have 
belonged to this family for more than 
100 years, famous on the turf. 

The grounds are of great beauty, 
and are partly laid out as a pine- 
tum« In the garden is a Rciman 
altar, found at (Siester, and inscribed 
** Nymphiset fontibus;" alsoa Greek 
sacrificial altar, brought by the 
Marquis of Westminster from Delphi. 

The Dee is crossed nearly oppo- 
site the village of Aldford by a light 
suspension-bridge, erected by the 
Marquis of Westminster in 1824. 

Eecleston 6%. is a pretty cmcifomi 
ch., containing a painting by TVestaUf 
the subject being Joseph of Arima- 
thea begginff the Body of our So- 
viour. Ralph Lownde8» a rector ^ 
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EcdestoD, in 1685. was depriyed of 
hia liying for refusing the oaths, and 
oontinued a nonjnior till his death. 
The ch. is the borial-place of the 
OrosYenor fieonilj, by whom it was 
beautifdlly restored from designs by 
Forden. In old days, when salmon 
were plentiful in the Dee, the Rector 
of Eocleston had the right of obtam- 
ing every 20th fish. Ae Grosvenor 
fiunilv claims the sexjeantry of the 
Dee, Dnt the only privilege used is 
that of providing the ferry-boat 
and receiving the tolls. This ser- 
jeantry was originallygiven to Robert 
de Eton, from Eton W eir to Amolds- 
heye (a rock opposite Chester Castle), 
hj the service of clearing the river 
firom aQ nets improperly placed there 
— ^"and to have toUe from every 
flote at Eton passing his weir, de 
primA Knycke nnum denarinm qui 
Tocator hache penny et de qnftlibet 
Knycke sequente nnum qnadrantem, 
and to have waifs and wrecks on his 
manor of Eton, and two still nets 
and two fi:ee boats on I)ee*'—Harl. 
M88. 

The visitor may, if he prefer, go 
by water from Chester to Eaton B^U, 
the distance fiom St. Jolm's Ch. 
being 6 m. The chuges are very 
moderate, and vary according to the 
size of the party, and consequently 
of the boat. 

The small portion of Cheshire that 
lies on the west bank of the Dee can 
best be visited by the Great Western 
line to Shrewsbury, which quits the 
Holyhead rlv. at SaUley, and turns 
afamptlytotheS. The Denbighshire 
border is etomed at Pidfanl Stat. 
Here was once an abbey of Cister- 
cians, founded by Robert Plncema, 
brother of the Eiarl of Chester, in 
1153. It had but a brief existence, 
for the irruptions of the Welsh made 
it snch an unpleasant residence for 
the monks, that they were transferred 
to DiealaGieflse in Staffordshire. The 
order for removal was said to have 
been given in a dream to Earl Raa« 
dal Blanderille. 



There are scarcely any traces of 
the castle of the Pulfords, the site of 
which is close to the ch., on the bank 
of the brook that divides Cheshire 
and Denbighshire. Between Pnlford 
and the river ia Lache Hall, the old 
seat of the Hanleys, of Monksfield, 
which was garrisoned by Sir William 
Brereton, who made it his head- 
quarters during the siege of Chester. 
DodUdane, to the W. of Pulfoid, 
was the property of the Boydells, 
who had a castle here, the site of 
which was subsequently occupied by 
a house built by tne Manleys. Both 
have long since disappeared. The 
ch. was given by Alan de Boydell 
to St. Werburgh in Chester in the 
reign of Kinf John. It contains a 
monument to Thomas Egerton, Lord 
Chancellor, who lived at Dodlestone 
Hall in the 16th centv. 

The boundaries of me parish were 
marked by a series of wells, which 
used to be cleaned out by the parish- 
ioners in their perambulations. A 
curious entry exists respecting the 
well on Dodlestone Moor, 1642 — 
" This year the Curate of Gresford, 
with some of the parishioners, having 
come for divers yeares to Moor WeU, 
some of them over the Moor, and 
some of them through Pulford parish 
in procession, saying that they were 
sent thither to claim that well to be 
in their parish, and now this yeare 
when they were in the Moor, they 
saw some soldiers standing by the 
well, which wanted to see their 
fashions, on which the said Curate 
and his company went back again, 
and never came again to the well.*' 

1) m. to the W. of Dodlestone is 
KinnerUm HctU, an old gabled frirm- 
house, in Edward IIL's time held 
by the Boydells. 
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Route a,^— Chester to Warrington, CnEBHtBi* 

become developed into a fine range 
of abrupt hills, which are landmarks 
over all Cheshire and South Lanca- 
shire, and command very wide pano- 
ramic views. 



ROUTE 24. 

FROM CHESTER TO WARRINGTON 
BY FRODSHAM. 

The Cheshire Junction Blu.^ which 
IS the nearest rte. ftt)m Chester to 
Manchester takes a north-easterly 
course from the gtmeral stat, having 
on 1., 1 m., HooU HaU (A. Potts, 
Esq.). Hoole Bank (P. Ewart, Esq.), 
and on rt. the village of Gtttlden 
Sutton, formerly called Golden Sut- 
ton. Hoole Jleath was one of the 
three sanctuaries for criminals per 
mitted by the Earls of Chester within 
the Palatinate. 

2J m. 1., at Mickle Trafford, Sir 
William Brereton placed a garrison 
for the king during the siege of 
Chester, taking advantage of a pass 
through which the turnpike road to 
Frodsham runs. 

On rt. is Plemstall Ch. It is of 
the date of Henry YIII. and has a 
nave, chancel, and N. aisle ; at the 
E. end of which is a chapel of the 
Trafford family. *• Adjoining the pul- 
pit are some brilliantly colourejd 
ligures in a kneeling position, of 
Thomas Smytli and 'Marget hys 
wyf,' with 7 sons and 4 daughters." 
Underneath the E. window on the 
outside is a raised monument, the 
sides carved with skeletons. 

6^ m. Dunham Stat On 1. is Wim- 
hold Trafford HaU (Rev. G. Pertyn) 
On the 1. the country, hitherto flat 
and uninteresting, becomes broken 
and picturesque, with knolls and 
wooded escarpments. They form 
the western and northern boundaries 
of the Forest of Delamere, and as 
they approach Helsby and Fiodsham 



At. 7} m., Helsbt Juko., a line is 
given off to 1., which gives War- 
rington and Manchester the advan- 
tage of a short cut to Birkenhead, 
without necessitating the detour by 
Chester; also another, called the 
West Cheshire, connectingtheMeraej 
with Northwich and the salt districta 
Rte. 20). Hdeby HHU surmounted 
by a camp, is the first of tliis series 
of biuflb that command the Mersey, 
and the pedestrian cannot do better 
than ascend it, and continue his 
excursion along the chain to Frods- 
ham. 1 m. to the S. of Helsby is 
the village of Alvanley, whicli gave 
the title of Lord Alvanley (extinct 
in 1857) to the family of Ardeme. 
Ormerod says that the Ardemes of 
Alvanley were the only house in the 
Hundred of Eddisbnry who . have 
held their estates in the direct male 
line for nearly six centuries. The 
ch. stands on the site of a chapel 
founded by Catherine Ardeme (temp. 
Henry YL); close to it stood the 
castle of the Alvanleys, now repre- 
sented only by a trace of the moat. 
The whole of the scenery of the 
pass between Alvanley and Froda- 
nam is highly romantic. 

[From Helsby to Hooton, on the 
Birkenhead line, the distance ia 
9 m. over flat alluvial conntiy on 
the banks of the Mersey. 

2 m. Ince Stat. From the low ele- 
vation of the land, and the name of 
Ince C^nys, Insch, or Innia-island), 
it is evident that the rocky pro- 
jection on which the villain is 
situated was once surrounded hj 
water. The abbots and monks A 
St. Werburg, Chester, to whom this 
manor was given ^ Hugh liapua, 
complained that in Wyrral and nieir 
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manor of Tnea, they had lost by 
inundfttioDB of tho sea 30 carncates 
of land, and were daily losing more. 
They also laid claim to the manorial 
right of **wrecum maris," or sea- 
wrack, three miles further from the 
0ea than could possibly be the case 
now. Indeed, for more than that 
distance, the soil of the valley, a 
yard below the surface, shows the 
aame grey sea-sand as the ground 
which has been recovered from the 
Pee by embankment. 

The old manor house of the abbots 
(now a fiurmhouse) was originally 
fortified and defended by a stone 
wall and moat, hewn out of the solid 
Tock. The bam was probably the 
abbots' hall, and still contains some 
square headed windows within ellip- 
ticid arches. The ch. (restored in 
1854) haB a reiy conspicuous and 
hand^me tower. The manor, which 
after the Dissolution passed suo- 
oessively into the possession of 
the Cottons, the Gholmondeleys, 
Wynnes, and Warings, at present 
rests with E. W. Yates, EsqN, who 
resides at Ince HaU, a mcdem Italian 
building, close to the river side. 
On the L of Ince stat. is ElUm HaU, 
DOW a farmhouse, but once the seat 
of the Frodsham &mily. It is of 
the date of the 17th cent. 

ThomUm BaU (1 in. S.W.) was 
the old moated residence of the 
&mily of Le Boter. The ch. con- 
sists of nave, chancel, and aisles, 
the N. aisle being erected as a 
chapel by the FrodBhams of Elton. 
It contains a piscina with trefoil 
arch under a canopy, and some menu- 
ments to the Gerrard fiuoily and 
that of the Bunburies of Stanney. 
One of the early rectors was Ber- 
nard Gilpin, the Reformer, who by 
opportunely dying from a broken leg 
in 1553, escaped martyrdom. 

(^tting Ince stat. the rly. crosses 
a little tidal inlet, at the N. of 
which, on Stanlaw Point, is the site 
of the Abbey of Stanlaw, founded in 



the 12th centy. for Cistercian monks 
by John, Constable of Chester. 
After acquiring the rectory of Roch- 
dale from Roger de Laey, and of 
Blackburn and Eccles from the Earl 
of Lincoln, they migrated to Whalley 
Abbey (Rte. 32), which flourished 
with a grandeur which Stanlaw 
never reached. The Abbot of Stan- 
law was one of the spiritual Barons 
who held under the Earls of Chester, 
and sat in the Parliament of that 
Palatinate. Although Stanlaw bore 
the name of " Locus Benedictus," it 
was not a pleasant place, and the 
monks had a great deal to put up with. 
It was low and unhealthy, often 
overflowed, and inaccessible at 
spring tides: added to which, the 
tower of the ch. fell down in 1287, 
while, two years afterwards, most of 
it was consumed by flre. 

5 m. Whithy Stat On rt. is the 
busy little port of Whitby Locks, or 
PortEUetmere, the tidal termination 
of the Ellesmere Canal, which thus 
communicates with the Dee, and the 
whole inland waterway between 
Cheshire, Shropshire, and the Mid- 
land counties. Iron ore is imported 
into the surrounding districts, while 
iron in its manufactured state * is 
here loaded for exportation, and a 
brisk business is carried on. 

Whitby HaU (J. Grace, Esq.). 

7 m. JSutton Stat, 

9 m. HooTON JcNC. (Rte. 25) ] 

10 m. Frodsham Stat. The town, 
a long straggling street, most pictu- 
resquely situated at the foot of Over- 
ton Hill (400 ft.), is of considerable 
antiquity, and the Inn, the Bear s 
Paw, has over its doorway the date 
1632. Of the castle nothing is left, 
but the cJi. is interesting. It is 
placed some distance outside the town 
at Overton, and consists of nave, 
chancel, side aisles, and tower. The 
nave is divided from the aisles by 
3 arches, 3 pillars of which are 
cylindrical, and the 4th octagonal. 
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By the altar is a priest's stall, with 
trefoil head and canopy. Amonest 
the monuments is one to Mr. Hyde, 
of GattoDihall, 1715, also to a car- 
penter, who, we are told, had dropsy, 
and was tapped 58 times in 33 weeks, 
parting altogether with 1032 quarts 
of water. The BMCom HiU is said to 
have heen used for signallingpurposes 
as lately as the last oenty. Netha^ 
ton, at the S. end of the town, is 
said to have heen the residence of 
the Nangreaves from the time of 
Henry VIII. to 1815, when the 
family became extinct. Limosdla 
aqiKJiica grows in the neighbour- 
hood. 

8 m. to the ri of Frodsham is the 
village of Attan and Aston HaU^ the 
seat of the Astons in the time of 
Edward IH. Under a peculiar deed 
they had a right to their diet at 
Norton Priory, and among the Aston 
MSS. in the British Museum there 
is a curious document of the reign 
of Henry VI., in which Bichs^ 
Aston complains that he had not 
the same allowance as his ancestors 
had. 

Quitting Frodsham, the rly. crosses 
the Weaver river and canal, near its 
mouth, by a lofty viaduct, on the 
other side of which is 

12 m. Halton Stat On an emi- 
nence overlooking the river is the 
site (with very scanty traces) of Bock 
SavcLge, a splendid residence erected 
in the reign of Elizabeth by Sir J. 
Savage. The Gholmondeley fiEunily 
still acquire from it the title of Earl 
of Bock Savage. 

TEaUon {Inn : Castle) is a pretty 
leS. sandstone village of neat houses 
and villas, placed cdong the terraced 
side of Halton Hill, the summit of 
which is occupied by the castle and 
eh. There is a magnificent view 
from it of the whole estuary of the 
Mersey, a large extent of South 
Lsmcashire, Bimcom and its bridge, 
the Frodsham and Helsby hills. 



with the Welsh mountaiiiB in the 
distance. 

The CaitUj although the outer 
wall is of great extent, has no archi- 
tectural features of interest left, but 
before the days of artilleiy its sitiia- 
tion must have made it well nigh 
impregnable. It was erected soon 
after the Gcmquest, by Nigol, one of 
the Barons of Halton (who were also 
Constables of Chester), to whom it 
was given by Hugh Lupus on con- 
dition of leading the Cheshire anny 
against the Welsh when needed. It 
was a fiivourite hunting-seat of John 
of Gaunt, and was subsequently 
made a prison by Queen EUxabeth tat 
the detention of recusants. Daring 
the Civil War it was garrisoned for 
the King and besiegM and talnea 
by Sir Wm. Biereton in 1644. It 
has long been in the possession d 
the Crown as a part of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and is held on lease 
bv the Marquis of Cholmondelej. 
The jurisdiction of the Honour of 
Halton, or Halton Fee, as it is <»dled. 
is large and peculiar, having a prisoo, 
a court of record, and other privi- 
leges ; and one of the customs of Uie 
manor was, that the driver of cattle 
crossing the common should pay a 
halfpenny a head to the Lord of the 
Fee, if his cattle took so much as 
bite at a thistle. This perquisite a 
was termed Thistletake. Piers Plow- 
man apeaks of the situation of 
Halton, but in rather dubious tenns 
as to the honesty of the neighbon]^ 
hood — 



** Thoro the pMi of Haottoim 
Foyttte might paaae whlth owie peril of 
robbyrye." 

Thee^., also of New Bed sandstone, 
is placed just beneath the castlet, and 
is a good example of the adaptatioD 
of architectural requirements to the 
ground on which it is built It has 
been well restored. It is of £. E. 
date, with nave, aisles, and dereetory, 
and a very short chanoeL There is 
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a good weet window of stained plass 
of two £. E. oompartments, with a 
roee light above. A walk of 1 m. 
across the fields brings the visitor to 
Buneom {Inru: Boyal, Wilson's), a 
busy port on the Mersey, which has 
attained its growth in connection 
with the canu system. Bnnoom is 
cf considerable antiquity, and a ch. 
and castle are said to have existed 
before the conquest— the latter, a 
fortress of Ethelfleda, sitoated on 
what is still known as the Oastle 
Bock. The Mersey contracts here 
to a breadth of 400 yards, known 
to sailors as Rnncom Gap, and 
from the ftct of its being fordable 
at low water, it no douot gave a 
considerable value to Halton Oastle 
as a forfareas. But it was not till 
the time of the Duke of Bridgewater 
luid his factotum, Brindley the 
engineer, that Buneom became of 
any importance in the commercial 
annals of the county. Brindley 
selected it as the termination of the 
Grand Trunk Oanal at the Mer- 
sey. ** The entire len^ of the new 
canal from Longford Bridge to the 
upper ^Murt of Buneom, nearly 28 
nules m extent, was finished and 
opened for traffic in the year 1767, 
alter the lapse of about 5 years ttom 
tibe passing of the Act. The fomiid- 
able ilight of locks from the level 
part of the canal down to the waters 
of the Mersey at Runcorn, were not 
finished for several ^ears later, by 
which time the receipte derived by 
the Duke from the sale of his coals, 
and the local traffic of the under^ 
taking, enabled him to oomplete 
them with comparatively little diffi- 
culty. Considerable delay was oc- 
casioned by the resistance of an 
obstinate landowner, near Buneom, 
-who inteiposed every obstacle which 
it was in his power to offer; but his 
opposition, too, was at length over- 
come, and the new and complete 
line of water communication between 
Hbmchesterand livexpool was finally 
opened thionghoai 



In a letter written from Bimcom, 
dated Ist Mav, 1778, it is stated that 
'yesterday the locks were opened, 
and the * Heart of Oak,' a vessel of 
50 tons burthen, for liverpool^paased 
through ihenL^'—SmileM. To suit 
the requirements of the port, large 
warehouses and docks were built. 
Brindley's original proposal was to 
connect the limcashue and Cheshire 
shores by a bridge, but this was too 
expensive for the Duke, and it has 
been left for the London and North- 
western Bailway Company to do it, in 
the shape of a work which consider- 
ably throws Brindley's plan into the 
shade. The direct line from London 
to Liverpool is given off at Pbeston 
Juno. (Bte. 17), and crosses the river 
at Buneom Gap by a fine viaduct 
and open lattice-girder bridge, 1500 
ft. long and 75 ft. above tiie river 
at high water. Two massive stone 
piers support it, leaving three inter- 
vals of 300 ft. each, so as not to 
interfere with the navigation. The 
approaches are sustamed by 97 
arches. A roadway is added for the 
convenience of foot passeneers, and 
altogether the Buneom bndge may 
&irly take rank with similar en- 
gineering structures. By means of 
it the journey from London to Liver- 
pool is now performed in between 4 
and 5 hours. A large trade is carried 
on in the nort between Liverpool 
and the Midland districts, and it is 
the principal, and almost the only 
route, by which the Staffordshire pot- 
teries receive their China clay and 
stone, which is brought to Buncorn 
by ship from Comwall. With the 
exception of the railwav and canal 
works, there is not much to be seen 
in the place. The eh. is modem, 
having superseded the old one in 
1849, and contains a good £. window 
given by Sir Bichard Brooke, repre- 
senting the Last Supper and other 
incidents in the life of the Saviour. 
In addition to the rlv. there is a 
ferry across the river, by which the 
traveller can proceed directly to 
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Widneu. (Rtd. 38). At Weston, 2} 
in. S., are chemical works, and at 
Wetton Point are the docks of the 
Weaver Navigation, and a liglithouse. 
Bail to Crewe and Liverpool, from 
Runcorn.] 

13i m» Norton 8laL On 1. is ^orf on 
Priory, the beautiful seat of Sir 
Richard Brooke, Bart., a Grecian 
edifice built on the site of a re- 
ligious house, which was foutided in 
Stephen's reign for Canons Regular 
by William Fitznigell. Although 
originally placed at Runcorn, it was 
afterwards removed to Norton and 
enriched with many benefactions, 
including *^two deer yearly on the 
Feast of the Assumption." 

At the time of the dissolution the 
Abbot made great resistance to the 
sale of the manor to Sir Richard 
Brooke, but was promptly ordered 
by King Henry to be hanged for his 
impertinence ^for the terrible ex- 
ample of all others hereafter.'* Sir 
William Brereton, however, respited 
him, and so the Abbot escaped. Like 
many other Cheshire mansions, Nor- 
ton came in for rough treatment 
during the Civil Wars, having been 
besieged by the Royalists in 1643. 

^' One place above others hath 
been extremely assaulted. 'Mi. 
Brooke, of Norton's, a nccre neigh- 
bour to the Earle Rivers, against 
which they brought their cannon, 
with many horse and foote, and fell 
to batter it on a Sabbath day. Mr. 
Brooke had eighty men in the house. 
We were carefulle he should lacko 
no powder. With all other thuigs 
Master Brooke furnisht them fully. 
A man upon his tower, with a flag in 
his hand, cryd them ayme, while 
they discharged their cannon, saying, 
* Wide, my Lord, on the right hand. 
Now wide two yards on the left, two 
yards over, my Lord.' He made 
them swell with anger when they 
could not endamage the house, for 
they only wounded one vmiiy lost 46 
of their own and their cannonier." 



Between Norton and Dartdmry 
Stat, (16 m.) the line crosses the 
L. & N.- Western Rly. at a high 
level. On rt. is Daredmry Had 
(S. B. Chadwick, £s<|.) Daresbury 
Chapel contains remams of a rood- 
loft Before the Mersey is cro8&ied 
the two rlys. join issue, and together 
enter the stat at Warrington 
ffiic, 26). 



ROUTE 25. 



FROM CHESTER TO BIRKENHEAD. 

The short rly. which connects 
Chester and BirKenhead (15 m.) is 
an important link in the through 
trafllo between StafTordshire, South 
Wales, and LivezpooL The only 
objection to it as a pas8»:iger route 
is the unpleasantness of the steam 
ferry transit across the Mersey, 
which in wet and stormy weather is 
anything but agreeable. Several 
proposals have been put forward to 
obviate it — sueb as a subway under 
the river and a leviathan bridge 
across it, and there is no doubt but 
that one of these schemes will, before 
many years, come to pass. 

Quitting the general stat. at 
Chester, on 1., is the County Lunatic 
Asylum. 

3 m. MoUington SiaL Et is Mot- 
ion HaU (Mrs. Massey), Bach/ord 
HaU (£. H. Glegg, Eaq,\ and L is 
MoUington Sail (J. Feild«n, EeqO- 
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A little to the rt. of Moston is the 
Butter mU, where the country people 
left their commodities for the city, 
when the plagae was raging. The 
traveller is now &irly in the penin- 
sula of WirraU, that tongue of land 
lying between the estusjies of the 
Dee and the Mersey. 

* Oh ! thrice happy shlrp, confin'd 80 to bee 
'Twlzt two 6o lamoufi floodes as Meney is 

and Dee; 
Thy Dee upon the west lh>m Wales doth 

thee divide. 
Thy Mersey oq the north from the Lan* 

castrian side." 

''From the city,** says Camden, 
''north-westward, there runneth out 
a Chersonese into tlie sea, inclosed 
on one side with the estuary of Dee 
and on the other with the river 
Mersey. We call it Wirall, the 
Welsh (because it is a oomer) Eill- 
gwry; this was all, heretofore, a 
desolate forest, and not inhabited 
(as the natives say): but ELing 
Edward UL disforested it. Now it is 
well furnished with towns, which 
are more favoured by the sea than 
by the soil; for the land affords 
than very little com, but the water 
a great many fish.** 

The physical geography of WirraU 
was not the same always, as it is now. 
The Hundred of Wirrall and the 
Hundred of Broxton are said to 
have communicated by a valley still 
marked with shells and sand, which 
a tide a little higher than usual 
would cover, making the district 
into an island. This view is corro- 
borated by the name of Ince (Ynys, 
isIondX and several old documents 
relating to the ancient shore rights. 

4 m. west of MoUington, nearly 
opposite Queensferry, is Shotwickt 
the dL of which has a fine tower, 
nave, chancel, north aisle, and 
chapel. The doorway has a Norm, 
areh. 

A new ch. has been built at 
Capenkurtt, between Shotwick and 

7 m. Ledsham 8iai, 

[On 1. 4 m., overlooking the Flint- 
[Shrop^ire, Ac,'] 



shire coast and the high grounds of 
Northop and Halkin, are Pudding^ 
ton HaU (J. Sparrow, Esq.) and 
Burton HaU (J. Campbell, Esq.). 
At Burton a hospital once flourished, 
but it was given by Henry YH. to 
the hospital of St. John at Lichfield, 
which still enjoys the tithes. Dr. 
Wilson, the pious Bishop of Sodor 
and Man, was bom here in 1663. ] 

8) m. Hooton Junot., with the 
Helsby line (Rte. 24) and with 
the Parkgate line. On rt is Hooton 
HaU (J. Naylor, Esq.), a fine park 
celebrated for its training ground 
and stables. Hooton was once a seat 
of the Stanleys, a branch of the 
Latham family, and staunch Catho- 
lics. From its situation, close to the 
river, it was a well-known receptacle 
for Popish emissaries, who could bo 
shipped off at a moment's notice, 
when necessary. Sir Rowland Stan- 
lepr's eldest son William held a post 
of trust in Queen Elizabeth's army 
of the Netherlands, and was made 
governor of Deventer. But he shame- 
fully betrayed his post and treach- 
erously, gave it up to the Spaniards. 

[From Hooton a short branch 
runs across the peninsula to the 
Dee Coast. 

1^ m. Hadlow Road Stat, 

4 m. ^es^ofi Stat Neston (Inn : 
Plough) is a quiet little market 
town in which the magisterial busi- 
ness of Wirrall is mainly transacted. 
The eft. is old, but much altered 
from time to time. It consists of 
nave, aisles, chancel, and tower, and 
is built of warm red sandstone. 

4^ m. Parkgate {Hotd: Union), 
is a small watering-place that com- 

E^tes with those on the Merbey for 
iverpool summer visitors. It has 
but few attractions, except an ex- 
cellent piure air blowing over from 
the Dee and the Welsh hills, and 
very charming views of Flintshire 
and. the estuary — the spot where 
"Lycidas" was shipwrecked, und 

u 
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where, at low water divided by an 
uncertain and dangerous channel, 
stretch far out the sands known to 
modem literature by the beautiful 
eong in the novel of * Alton Ijooke' — 

" Oh Mary, go and call the cattle home 
AcroBB the sands of Dee." 

Seen when the tide is in, the Dee 
(the Seteia .^stuarium of Ptolemy) 
appears a magnificent river, fit for 
a commercial navy, which might be 
attracted by the riches of its luiores, 
t^e coals of its immediate basin, the 
lead from the limestoue hills of 
Flinti^bire, the ancient smelting 
trade, which is, as it has been, one 
of its prerogatives — ^all these might 
be expected to lie in its anchorages, 
which are, on the contrary, a soli- 
tary waste of waves. This requires 
a remedy which will never be effi- 
ciently applied until its waters, as 
&r as Mostyn Deeps, are confined in 
a ship canaL 

The Dee itself; from Queenferry to 
Chester, was embanked in 1732, and 
by this means 50,000 acres reclaimed 
for agricultural purposes. For the 
tourist who has tune at his disposal 
no walk can be more breezy or 
agreeable than that from Parkgate 
to Hoylake, where a train to Birken- 
head may be obtained. The pedes- 
trian will keep the high ground 
parallel with the shore, passing Ath^ 
field HaU (R.Macfie, Esq.), LeighUm 
UaU (T.Monk, Esq.), the villages of 
Gayton, Heswell, Thurstaston, and 
Wett Kirby {Inns: Royal; Green 
Lodge). AH these places are more 
or less sought after as residences by 
Liverpool merchants, who have a 
choice of marine localities such as 
falls to very few mercantile towus.] 

10 m. Bromborough Stat On rt., 
1 m., is Eastham Ferry (Hotd: 
Ferry, good), the Bunday and sum- 
mer resort of Liverpool excursionists 
who throng thither to enjoy the shady 
woods and pleasant river banks. 
Steaman Isave eveiy hour for St. 



George's Pier, 6 m. The village of 
Eastham is 1 m. S. betwera the 
Ferry and Hooton. "Rt Bromborfm^ 
HaU (B. Bankin, E^.). 

12 m. SpUaH BtaL On rt. is a 
small tidal estuary called Brom- 
borough Poalj utilised as a safe eatua- 
tion for the floating powder^maga- 
zinea, whidi it would oe imprudent 
to place nearer Liverpool. Here aie 
also the works of Prioe*8 Patent 
Candle Co., together with shipping 
conveniences for loading the New 
Bed sandstone from the Storeton HiU, 
1 m. 1. 

The geologist ahotdd pay a visit 
to these quarries, which are in the 
Keuper beids. About 130 ft. from the 
base of the formation, footprints of 
the Bhvncosaurus and the Cheirothe- 
rium (Labyrinthodon), a huge Batni- 
chian of the Triassic era, have been 
found, similar to those at Lymm 
(Bte. 19). 

13 m. BMinaUm 8tai^ which may 
almost be called a suburb of Birken- 
head, from its easy access and the 
number of its villa residences. The 
same may be said of 

14 m. Bock Ferry^ or Tnmmere, to 
which steamers ply fixun St. George's 
Pier every half hour. The views of 
the opposite bank of the Meraey, 
of the Liverpool Docks, the houses 
and gardens of Toxteth, are beaotifal 
and peculiar, and the scene is 
constantly enlivened by the passage 
of perpetual steamers and togs, 
taking vessels to and from the 
Sloynef in which are usually anchored 
tile Beformatory vessel, the naval 
school, and any ship of war which 
may happen to be stationed at Liver- 
pool. 

15 m. the terminus is reached at 
Birkenhead (Monk's Ferry) where a 
rly. boat cxoBsea to St. Gecs^ a Pier 
on the arrival of each trauu Bat 
those who wiah to tee Birkmiliead 
should proceed to Googh'a Hotel 
(good) immediatdy ftonting the 
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Woodtide Ferry, from whence there 
18 a continual stream of paflsengers 
croBsing the water. The stages, 
booking-officei^ and refreshment- 
rooms on this side the Ferry form 
an estahlishment of themselyes, and 
are well worthy of notice. 

Birkenheadj like Grew% Swindon, 
and Wolverton inland, la essentially 
a place of modem growth, developed 
entirely by the railway system and 
the enonnons oommeroe attracted to 
liTerpool. 

Prior to the reign of Edward III. 
it is said to have acquired its name 
of Berkin or Birchen from the exten- 
sive forest which, according to tradi- 
tion, extended all over Lancasliire 
from the Kibble to the Dee, giving 
rise to the old rhyme that — 

" From nrehen haven to Hiltre 
A sqninU might hop from tree to tree." 

Previona to the disforesting of the 
district by Edward III. '' the whole 
of the peninsola between the Dee 
and tiie Mersey was possessed by 
Gherband, a noble Flemiug; then 
by one Hugues d'Avranches, whose 
ferocity gained for him the cognomen 
of hd Loup. At that period the 
banks of the Mersey were so dan- 
gerous, from the existence of sandy 
ahoala, that very little shipping 
aafled thenoe, and the shores of the 
Dee became the point of departure 
for iSngliflh troops at the time when 
the Gmiqafist of Ireland began to 
engage the thoughts of the I^glish 
monarch. The peninsula of Korth 
Cheshire thus came more and more 
into notice, and about the year 1170 
a priory was established at the spot 
DOW known as Birkenhead, for 16 
DKHoki of the Benedictine order" — 
Laand We lave In, 

The priors of Birkenhead appear 
to have Iwd coosiderable jpower, and 
■at ia the parliaments of the Earls 
of CSheater. The rights of the fenry 
were given to them, the charges 
being ^fiur a hoiMman twopence. 



for a man on foot one farthing, a 
halfpenny for a footman on market 
days, and a penny when he had 
goods or produce with him.** One of 
the priors incurred the accusation 
of extortion for raising the rate on 
market day to a halfpenny, when it 
should be only one farthing. After 
the dissolution of the monasteries 
Birkenhead became the properWof 
the Wortley family, and subse- 
quently changed haii^ a good deal, 
being as lately as 1818 a little 
insignificant village with about 50 
inhabitants. 

But in 1824 a great change 
came over the place, which has 
since continuously and rapidly in- 
creased, until it has attained its 
present size with its population of 
between 60,000 and 70,000 souls. 
It was in that year that the late 
Mr. Laird, a ship-builder at Liver- 
pool, purchased of the lord of the 
manor a iew acres of land on the 
borders of WaJkuey Pooly a swampy 
river which emptied itself into tne 
Mersey about 2 m. W. of Birken- 
head. For this investment he paid 
at the rate of id. per yard — selling 
it again a few years afterwards to 
the Corporation of Liverpool for 
nine times its value. 

This was partly owing to the 
success of Mr. Laurd's shipbuilding 
yard and partly to the &vourable 
opinion of Telford, Stephenson, and 
other engineers as to the qualifi- 
cations of Wallasey Pool for docks. 

Thus began the town existence 
of Birkenhead, which soon ap- 
pointed Commissioners to regu- 
late ite affidrs and administer ite 
finances, one of the most important 
of their negotiations being the pur^ 
chase of the manorial righto of the 
Woodside and Monks' Ferry. Slill, 
the Corporation of Liverpool, which 
had bought the land round Walli^ 
sey, took no further action in making 
docka; and it was not until 1848 
that Mr. Laird, with two other 
gentlemen, Meavs. Potter and Jack- 
* H 2 
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son, bought back the land which ho 
had sold 17 years before, at the rate 
of 10<. a yard, so that the yalue of 
the land in 20 years had increased 
40-fold. 

Having concluded their negotia- 
tions by the purchase of 600,000 
additional yards, tliey called in the 
aid of Mr. Bendel to build their 
docks, the main feature of which was 
to convert the Wallasey Pool into 
an enormous basin, close to its junc- 
tion with the Mersey. The Act was 
passed in 1843, notwithstanding the 
determined opposition of the Liver- 
pool Corporation, which seemed dis- 
posed to do nothing itself, or to 
let anybody else do it. The fear 
of the iuiury that such a vigorous 
rival might do to their own docks, 
no doubt, was the cause of the op- 
position; but tiiat has long been 
proved to be a false alarm. The 
docks were opened in 1847 bv Lord 
Morpeth, and, i^ter going through 
mucii difficulty and a very uphill 
existence, were finally transferred to 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board, in 1858, thus eventually 
• coming back again into the hands of 
the original owners. 

A visit round the whole system of 
Birkenhead Docks entails a good 
deal of walking. " The total super- 
ficial area of the Dock Estate is 497 
acres, appropriated as follows : — 
Water space in the floats, docks, and 
tidal basins, 168 acres ; quays, yards, 
storage grounds, and land eoveral 
by buildings, 329 acres; the total 
lineal length of quayage is about 10 
miles." — Kdly, They consist of the 
WaJiatey Pool, called the Western or 
Great Floatj which is the furthest 
away from the town, and runs 
up to Poulton Bridge, near the 
rly. Stat, to Hoylake. On the south- 
ern side of the Great Float are two 
other basins and two graving docks, 
for repairing vessels. Here also are 
rows of coai-staithes and tips for load- 
ing ships with steam coal, laree 
quantities of which are brought 



daily from North and South Wales 
by special trains. A walk round the 
Great Float will give the visitor a 
good idea of the magnitude of the 
coal trade between South Wales und 
Birkenhead. It has an area of 52 
acres and a quayage of over 2 miles. 
Connected with it, by a long passage, 
is the Eastern Float — a fine bitsin of 
60 acres— surrounded by a magni- 
licent range of watehouses and sheds 
for storing goods. 

The Eastern Float is connected by 
an iron swing-bridge with S^tcombe, 
and by 5 passages with the docks ont- 
bide it. Close to its entrance is a fine 
castellated building with a lofty and 
conspicuous tower, containing the 
hydraulic and steam machinery for 
opening and shutting the dock gates 
and sluices. The remaining docks, 
which are nearer Birkenhead, are 
the Egerton Dock of 4 acres, the 
Morpeth Dock of 12 acres, the Hor- 
petli THdal Basin of 7^ acres, and 
the Low Waier Basin of 14 acres, 
which has an extensive system of 
sluices connected with the l»ek 
water in the float for enabling tlie 
deposit to be scoured. What strikes 
the visitor most is the inadequacy of 
the present trade to fill such a colos- 
sal establishment, although there can 
be no doubt that time will remedy 
this defect 

Birkenhead being essentially a 
modern town, presents scarce any 
features of interest for the antiqnaxy. 
The churches, 5 in number, are all 
more or less modern, though St, 
Mary's is the principal one. They 
are all built of New Red sandstcoie, 
of which such valuaUe supplies are 
derived from the Storeton quarries 
close by. The streets are well and 
regularly laid out^ and many of ihf 
houses built with u solidity and 
style that few modem towns aspire 
to. Indeed Hamilton Sqwire is one 
of the finest squares in the kingdom 
out of London. The Market Hail 
¥ras built by Fox, Henderson, & Co., 
of Great £bchibition oelehrify, who 
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liave applied their system of iron 
and glass roof over a very large area 
with the happiest success. The 
length of the whole building is 
480 ft by 130 ft. in width. 8t. 
AidaiCs College is in the suburb of 
Clauj?hton,and is a handsome Tudor 
building by Wijait, accommodating 
80 students, who are trained for the 
ministry of the Church of England. 

Birkenhead Park lies to the N.W. 
of the town, and is one of the hap- 
piest utilizations of a swamp that it 
is possible to conceive. It consists 
of 180 acres of charming walks, 
flower-beds, and artificial water, laid 
out from designs by Sir Joseph 
raxion, at a cost of 120,0002. At 
the extreme end of the town, over- 
looking the Great Float, are the 
Workmen's dtiodlinge, a block of build- 
ings of handsome elevation, divided 
by parallel avenues into five or six 
blodca, capable of holding 350 £»- 
milies, arranged on the flat system. 
All the domestic, conveniences and 
eanitary arrangements are most com* 
plete throughout. 

One of the most peculiar fentures 
of Birkenhead are the street railtoaySf 
it being one of the few places in 
Kn^land in which Mr. Train's idea 
took root. They certainlv are a 
great boon here, for the distances 
are so long, and the gradients so 
heayy, that the rails oner unusual 
fsicilities for locomotion, besides al- 
lowing the introduction of very large 
and roomy omnibuses. The latter 
run constantly from morning till night 
to the Park, Oxton, Gloughton, and 
tlio Hoylake rly. stat. ; receiving 
fresh cargoes on the arrival of each 
steamer at the Woodside landing- 
Kt^e. 

jxail to Helsby June, 16 m. ; 
Warrington, 27; Manchester, 49; 
Chester, 15 ; Hoylake, 8. Steamers 
to Liverpool, from Woodside Stage, 
ercry 10 minutes ; Arom Monks' 
i^enji on the arrival of trains. 



Distances, Oxton, 1 } m. ; Eastham« 
5} ; Hoylake, 8 ; Bidston, 3^ ; Lea- 
sowe, 5 ; Parkgale, 9 ; New Brighton, 
3} ; Egremont, 2. 

[At Bidston Hill, 3) m. to the W., 
is the Liverpool Observatory, esta- 
blished by the Dock Estate, where 
chronometers are sent to be regu- 
lated. It contains an equatorial of 
12 feet focal length, and 8} in. aper- 
ture, and self-regulating anemometer 
and barometer. From the Liahi- 
hottse, which shows a fixed white 
light visible 25 miles distant, a very 
charming view is obtained of the 
estuaries of the Mersey and the Dee, 
Liverpool, Birkenhead, Seaoombe, 
Egromont, New Brighton, Hoylake, 
Flint, Mostyn, and a long expanse 
of Welsh mountains. 

The village of Bidston is chiefly of 
interest from its description by Albert 
Smith, in his ' Christopher Tadpole.' 
The *' Ring of BeUs " is still in ex- 
istence, and maintains its business- 
like character, as detailed on the 
signboard : — 

'* Walk In mj IHenda and taste my beer and 

liquor, 
If your pockets be well stored, you'll find 

it come the quicker; 
But for want of that has caused both grief 

and sorrow, 
Therefore you must pay to-day, I will trust 

to-morrow." 

1} m. on the sea-coast, which is here 
fringed by a shoal called Modtbt'g- 
gar Wharf, is the curious old struc- 
tare of Lea^owe Castle, the residence 
of General the Hon. Sir £. Gust. 
The associations that surround it are 
very peculiar, the neighbourhood 
having from early days been cele- 
brated for its race-course. As far 
back as 1593 races were held here, 
at which time Leasowe was built by 
Ferdinand, Earl of Derby, as a 
sporting-lodge, from whence to wit- 
ness them, under the name of Moc^- 
beggar Hall. The Duke of Mon- 
mouth figured in one of these races 
in 1683, and presented the prize 
which he won, to the Mayor of 
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Ghestei^B daughter, whoee godfather 
lie was. The sports, which were one 
of the most fashionable gatherings of 
those times, fell into disnse about 
the end of the last centy. Leasowe 
Castle, although of Elizabethan age, 
has been added to in the present 
oenty. ; and it may now be described 
as a tail octagonal tower, with square 
turrets attached to its alternate 
faces, which terminate in gables 
rising above the centre of the ouild- 
ing. The apartments possess many in- 
teresting curiosities. One is fitted up 
with the oak panelling of the Star 
Chamber, brought here from West- 
minster in 1834. Both it and the 
chimney-piece show by their deco- 
rations mat they are of the age 
of Henry VIII. In the hall is 
much old oak-carying, and some 
banners, one of which was brought 
by the Duke of Wellington from Paris 
in 1815. It was a presentation flag 
by the Emperor to the National 
Guards of that year. 

The gardens are extremely pretty, 
and, although devoid of timber, 
sufficient shdter is given by a long 
sea embankment to enable flowers to 
grow luxuriantly. This embankment 
runs westward for 1^ m., and has 
been a work of no little importance 
to the security of the district. Allu- 
sion has been made before (page 147), 
to the forest which is said to have 
extended from Hilbre Island to the 
Bibble. Although there is not a 
vestige of it remaining, sufficient 
discoveries have been made, to show 
that at some time or other trees of a 
large calibre existed. Qeolog^ically 
sp^kking, it would seem as if the 
dbtrict was of the Bocent era ; for, 
in addition to the oak-trees, Cermu 
eUphaa and Bos primigenius have 
been dug up, and are preserved in 
the hall of Leasowe. It is evident, 
too, that the whole contour of the 
land is far different to what it once 
was, and it seems probable that the 
Wallasey Biver was formerly the 
outlet of an important stream, and 



perhaps that of what is now the 
Mersey. 

Further on the coast, some 3| m., 
is Hoyldket a &vourite reridenoe 
with Uverpool merchants, since the 
^ning of the rly. {HoM : Boyal). 
The sea begins to be a little open 
here, and uie views towards Bhyl 
and the Welsh mountains are very 
charming. It is said that a good 
many antiquarian remains have at 
different times been found — such as 
fibulsB and rings, indicatioos perhaps 
of the population which existed con- 
temporaneously with the fosest and 
the Bob primiffmiuB, 

1 m. off the coast is EUbre Idaatid, 
marked by a telegraph, which, in the 
days before the electric wire became 
so univpjrsal, was an important link 
in the chain of telegraphs between 
Holyhead and Liverpool, by whidi 
early intimation was given to the 
port, of vessels coming up dianneL 
StatioB reticulata grows abundantly 
on it. From Hoylake the visitor may 
extend his walk to West Kirby, 
Heswell, and Parkgate, or return by 
rail to Birkenhead, passing the sta- 
tions of MeoUj Moreton, and Bidetom.'} 

^The remaining portion of Che- 
shire between the Wallasey Pool and 
the sea is principally used as a nst- 
dential district by Liverpool mer^ 
chants, who have built rows of pretty 
villas extending the whole way to 
New Brighton. The first place that 
occurs after leaving the swing bridge, 
near the Eastern Float, is 

Seaoombej from whence thete is a 
steam-feiry every quarter of an hoar 
to Prince's landing-stage. FromJEore- 
fnon< boats run every half-bomr. Near 
the latter place is JMcard, where 
there is a battery. Littard Ball is the 
residence of H. LitUedale, Esq., who 
has a model fieirm a little further on. 

WaUatey possesses a new ch. in 
lieu of the old one which was burnt 
down in 1857. The sitnatioo of the 
village is very pretty, on a z^fing 
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ground, overlookiDg the Pool, the 
sea-coast tomundB Leasowe, and Bid- 
BtonHilL 

New Brighton is an aaaemblage of 
marine Tillaa and hotels, buUt on 
a sandy promontory, and com- 
mandins^ cnarming views of the 
Channel, the Welsh mountains, and 
the ever bosy month of the Mersey. 
Bathing is carried on here largely, 
but principally by ezooraionists, who 
are not particular as to the muddi- 
ness of tne water or the strength of 
the tidal vrave. But the air is keen 
And fresh, and the visitor may spend 
many a less enjoyable day than at 
New Brighton. On the Bock Point 
is a strong battery for the protection 
of the river, accommodating 100 
men, and anned with Armstrong 
guns. Beyond it is the Lightkotue, 
built of Anglesea granite, and 
cemented with a volcanic product 
from Ktna, which becomes harder as 
time^poeson. The light is revolving, 
showmg lUtemately red and white. 
SUamen run from New Brighton 
every half-hour to liverpooL] 



ROUTE 26. 

FBOX WARRINGTON TO PRESTON 
BT NEWTON AKD WiGAN. 

WarrmgUm (Bte. 19) {Hold : lion) 
is cffie of the most ancient towns in 
Lancashire, and the most irregular 



in the disposition of its streets, the 
two principal of which form the great 
highway between Liverpool and Man- 
chester in the one direction, North- 
wich and Wigan in the other. Though 
it is situated by no means impicto- 
resquely on rising ground, on tne rt. 
banjc of the Mersey, which here 
flows in a succession of curves, it 
has not an inviting aspect; nor is 
the impression lessened by a nearer 
inspection, the streets generally being 
narrow, mean, and very dirty. Still 
Warrington possesses some buildings 
of fine architectural merit, and one, 
at least, of more than ordinarv inter- 
est, viz. the Churchj which was 
beautifully restored in 1863, from 
designs of Messrs. FranciSf and is in 
every way worthy of a visit. It is 
one of the largest parish chs. in the 
diocese, and consists of nave, chan- 
cel, chapels, and aisles, the N. aisle 
being one of the additions at the 
time of the restoration. A very lofty 
tower with spire (281 ft.) springs 
from the junction of the nave and 
chancel. The latter is the oldest por- 
tion of the building, and underneath 
it is a crypt in good preservation, from 
whence it is said that a secret pas- 
sage extended for some distance from 
the ch. The aisles and nave are 
separated by lofty Pointed arches 
with clustered columns. The stained 
glass windows are very good; the 
three at the end are by Edmondsony 
and the others by Oibbs, They are 
chiefly memorial windows given by 
the necioTf the families of Black- 
bum, the Lyons of Appleton, &c The 
chancel has a monument to Dr. Per- 
cival, with an Inscription written by 
Dr. Parr. The 8. aisle contains a 
brass to a daughter of Colonel Wil- 
son Patten ; an exquisite sculptured 
monument to T. Wilson Patten, died 
at Naples, 1819; and a monument 
to tiie memory of the wife of J. 
Wilson Patten, Esq. In the N. 
aisle (in what was the Bewsey 
Ohapel) is the elaborate alabaster 
monument of Lord and Lady 
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James Bntler, yrho died 1463, 
the former having been foully mur- 
dered at Bewsev (see post). Notice 
the figure of the Negro, who 
endeavoured to save his master, 
although "the fsLci that the heroic 
servant was a negro is only tra- 
ditionary in the neighbourhood, it 
not being specified in the Bodleian 
MSS. Mr. Fitchett states that this 
faithful negro, as the last earthly 
reward that could be paid him, was 
interred with 8ir John and Lady 
Butler in the family vault, in a small 
chapel belonging to them, in War- 
rington Ch., which now belongs to 
tlie Athertons of Atherton ; and in 
which the figures of the unfortunate 
knight and iiis lady are represented 
in alabaster, lying on a tombstone, 
adorned with curious sculpture. On 
tbe lady's side of the tomb are re- 
presentations of female saints, and 
on that of the knight is one of 
the Trinity, bearing saints. It 
is evidently to this tombstone that 
Pennant refers in his tour, when he 
states that * Sir Thomas (Butler), I 
believe the last of his name, was, 
with his lady, murdered in lus house 
by assassins, who in the night crossed 
the moat in leathern boats or coracles 
to perpetrate the villainy.'" The 
restoration of Warrington ch. cost 
upwards of 10,0002^ it having been 
found that much more was required 
for the safety of the building than 
was originally believed. "In the 
reign of Edward III. Warrington 
ch. was the principal church in the 
enlarged hundred of West Derby, 
which quoad sacra was often called 
the Deanery of Warrington." — 
EaUey. 

To the E. of the town stands the 
Clergy Orphan IfutUtUion for the 
daughters of clergymen, upon the 
site of a large tumulus, formerly 
known as the Mote or Moot Hill, Its 
origin has been ascribed by different 
antiquaries to Saxon, Roman, and 
Norman dates ; but from the various 



articles fotmd in it during the pro- 
gress of excavation, such as fibolc, 
pottery, glass, &c., together with two 
ancient chessmen, it is most probable 
that it is of Roman origin, a view 
corroborated by the fact that the 
Roman station of Yeratinum existed 
at Wilderspool, on the Cheahire aide 
of the river. 

In Domesday Warrington is rooken 
of as Walintoune, in which the 
holders of land are " Roger, I cam- 
cate; Tetbald, IJ; Warren, I; 
Radulf, 5 ; William, 2 hides and 4 
carucates ; Adelard, 1 hide and § 
carucate, the latter being worth 4 
pounds and 10 shillings.'* In 1643, 
the town was besieged by the Par- 
liamentary forces under Ck>lonel Ash- 
ton, and capitulated in 5 days. 

Educational establishments are 
numerous in Warrington, for, in ad- 
dition to the Training School, there 
is one supported by the Edncational 
Society, and a large Blue-ooat School 
founded by John Allen, in 1665; 
also a gooa Museum and Library, in 
Bold-B&eet. 

From the earliest times of Lan- 
cashire's manufacturing reputation, 
Warrington has taken a lead, and 
especially in the production of coaise 
checks and linens; but at present 
its trade is more of a miscellaneous 
character, embracing iron-foundries, 
glass-houses, wire works, together 
with cotton, spinning, and powca'toiaa 
weaving. Tanning, too, is largely 
carried on, the greater part of tfaio 
leather required for army and police 
contracts being tanned in this town 
and neighbourhood. Nor mujbt wc 
forgot the breweries, which are cele- 
brated in Lancashire rhyme. 

" Your doctora may bout of th«»lr IoUqbs, 

And Udiea talk of thdr tea. 
But I envy them none of their potions— 

A glasa of good stineo for me. 
Tbe doctor may ani'er if he please^ 

But my recipe never will fail. 
For the physic that cures all diseaaea 

la a bumper of WarringloD ale.** 

The town also had a high reputa- 
tion for literature and Bdenoe as well 
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as trade— for from its local press 
iBsued the first newspaper everprmted 
in I/incashire, togetner with the 
writings of Uowara the philanthio- 
pisty the poems of Mrs. Barhauld, 
and other standard works. Amongst 
Warrington worihies were the Aikius 
(of which family was ^Irs. Bar- 
baold), W. Enfield, LL.D., author of 
the ' Speaker,' Dr. Priestley, the che- 
mist, I^. Percival, founder of fhe 
Manohester Litenuy and Philoso- 
phical Society, and author of * Moral 
and Literary Dissertations,* and Wil- 
liam Leland, who died in 1593, aged 
140. The Warrington Academy was 
a famous eduoitionol establishment 
in the Inst centy., and numbered 
among its tutors Dr. Priestley; Dr. 
Taylor, author of the Hebrew Con- 
cordauoe ; Dr. Reinhold Forster, the 
iiaturalid;; and the Bev. Gilbert 
Wakefield, editor of Virgil with 
notes. Connected with the town 
also were Litherland, inventor of the 
lever watch, and John M*Gowan, a 
baker, who wrote the satirical poems 
of ' The Shaver ' and the * Dialogue 
of Devils.* Nor must we omit 
from the catalogue the Lords 
Butler, who, says Camden, *' ob- 
tained for Warrington the privi- 
We of a market from Edward 
I.^ These Butlers, or Botelers, 
took their name from the office of 
"Bottler," which they held under 
Eandal, Earl of Chester, in 1158, 
and by the marriage of Almeric Butler 
with Beatrice Yilliers, they became 
possessed of the lordship of War- 
rington. Their residence was at 
B^B$ey HaU (now a farmhouse), a 
beautiful old mansion, of a date rather 
anterior to Eliasabeth, on the banks 
of the caoal, 1} m. to the K.-W. of the 
town. A dreaidfiil tragedy took place 
here, which is thus narrated ui the 
>iSS. in the Bodleian Library—'* Sir 
John Butler, knight, was slaine in 
hM3 bedde, by the procurement of 
Lord Standley, Sir Piers Legh, and 
Ifister William Savage joining with 
liim in that action (corrupting his 
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servants), his porter setting a light 
in a window to give light upon the 
water that was about his house at 
Bewsey. They came over the moate 
in leather boates, and so to his cham- 
ber, where one of his servants, named 
Houlcrofte was slaine, being his 
chamberlain; the otiier basely be- 
trayed his master — ^they payed him 
a great rewarde, and so coming away 
with him, they hanged him at a tree 
in Bewsey Park." This story is told 
at length in a well-known Lancashire 
ballad— 

** Savage by name and nature too 

Piers Leigh, that pierced all too free* 
Joined with Lord Stanley and his crew 

And bought the warder's trcadierie. 

***** 

The false porter craved reward 
For treacherous guiding in the darlc ; 

They paid him : then for his false guard 
They hung huu on a tree in the park." 

The infant son and heir of the 
Butlers is said to have been saved 
the dreadful fate of his father by the 
fidelity of a negro servant, who op- 
posed single-handed all the three 
murderers, whilst a nurse escaped 
with the child. It must be stated, 
however, that antiquaries are much 
in doubt as to the truth of the whole 
tale, as tliere are several anachron- 
isms in it, which render it almost 
impossible that the persons named 
were engaged in it, idthough it is 
very probable that some sort of tra- 
gedy did occur here. 

Henry VII. visited the Karl of 
Derby at Lathom, in honour of which, 
and for the King's greater conveni- 
ence, he built the Bridge over the 
Mersey. " Whereupon Jie bought a 
piece of land of one Norris of War- 
rington, by which means he was pri- 
vileged to .... on the other side, 
and so builded a bridge at Warring- 
ton on both sides, being his own 
land." This bridge, indeed, was the 
cause of the alleged rupture between 
the Earl and Sir John Butler, who had 
previously enjoyed the privileges of 
the ferry. In Richard's I/s time, 
however, the whole of the Mersey 

h3 
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ferries, from Kancom to Thelwall, 
were held by the Boydells. Near 
the bridge stood an Augustinian 
Priory, which was dissolved in Henry 
Vm/s time. 

Or/ord HaU (W, Beaumont, £^.)> 
1 m. N.E., is noteworthy as hanng 
been the seat of Mr. Blackbnmo, a 
celebrated naturalist He was tiie 
second man in England to cultivate 
the pineapple, and the first to raise 
British cotton in his garden, four 
ounces of which were made into a 
dress for his wife. 

BaU from Warrington. — {London 
and North'WeOem toJWigan, 13m.; 
Newton, 5} ; Preston, 29 ; Lancaster, 
50; Crewe, 24; London, 182; Man- 
chester, 22; Liverpool, 17}; Bt 
Helens, 8. {Manchester j Sheffidd, and 
LineohuJUre to) Widness, 6 ; Garston, 
14; liveqsool, 17}; Lynun, 6}; 
Altrincham, 11 ; Stockport, 21. 
{Chethire Junction to) Chester, 18; 
JB'rodsham, 8}. 

Distances. — North wich, 11 m.; 
Bewsey, 1} ; Latchford, 1 ; Apple- 
ton, 2 ; Winwick, 3. 

From Warrington the main line 
runs due north, passing rt Winuriekf 
the living of which is the richest but 
one in all England. It is supposed 
to have been one of the seats of the 
twelve Saxon chiefs, who formed 
their establishment in South Lan- 
cashire, prior to the formation of 
parishes. It is particularly hsso- 
ciated by tradition with Oswald, 
King of Northumbria, who fell in 
battle with the Mercians in the 5ih 
oen^. St, Oswald:^ WeOy 1 m. to 
the N., is still an object of peculiar 
veneration in tlieeyes of the many 
Boman Catholics who inhabit this 
part of the country. The church, re- 
stored in 1847, and again in 1858, 
is a fine old building, dedicated to 
St Oswald, consisting of nave, aisles, 
clerestory, and two chapels to the 
families of Legh and Gerard. The 
tower has a singular buttress on the 



S. side, and a lofty octangular spire, 
which forms a ' conspicuous land- 
mark. The windows of Uie aisles are 
Perp. On the gate of the Gerard 
chapel is some very grotesque carving, 
together with family crests and ini- 
tials. In the chapel of Legh of 
Lyme, are monuments and brasses to 
the memory of Sir Peter Legh and 
his lady ; on one of the windows is 
the eagle and child (the legend of 
the Stanley family), and the vestry 
contains an oak bench, with a aeiies 
of Tiatham and Stanley sliielda. 
There is also a monkish mscriptiou 
to St Oswald:— 

"Hlc locus, Oswalde, qnoodA pUcnit tlU 

▼aide ; 

NortanhunbroiH ftieras m, nfkcqvie poloram 

Regna tencc, prato possaa, Marcekle, voca u^ 

Poedmiia hioc a te noadri mohor esui beate.' 

" A piece of rude sculpture on stone, 
resembling a hog fastened to a block 
by the collar, has been adduced us 
a proof of the antiquity of the 
church at Winwick, on the supposi- 
tion that this was the arms of Os- 
wald ; but the heralds assign to tbat 
monarch, azure, a cross between four 
lions rampant, or. Superstitioa 
sees in the chained hog the re- 
semblance of a monster of former 
ages which prowled over tiie neigh- 
bourhood, inflicting injury on man 
and beast, but it is probably only a 
rude attempt to represent tiiie cre^t 
of the Geralds." — Haines. 

Amongst the rectors of Winwick 
was Chflurles Herle, prolocutor of 
the Westminster Assembly of Di- 
vines during the Commonwealth. 
Winwick is famous for being 
the scene of two skirmishes: one 
in 1643, between the Ptoliament- 
ary forces under Colonel Ashton 
and a body of Cavaliers who were 
routed; and again in 1G48, at the 
pass of Winwick, between Cromwell 
and the Duke of Hamilton, in which 
the fonner was victorious. 

Winwick HaU is the seat of the 
Bev. F. Hopwood, Wim^ck CoUage^ 
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of Misses Hornby, and MiddUton 
HaM, of Mrs. Comber. SoiUhworth 
Holly now a farmhouse (1 m. R), 
was a fioman Catholic chapel in 
the time of Elizabeth. 

Further on, the traveller passes, 
ri,the Vulcan Foundry ^ a large loco- 
jDotive and engineering establish- 
ment^ belonging to the Messrs. Tay- 
lenr. 



At 5 m. EABLffTOK Juno., the 
main line from Liverpool to Man- 
chester is joined, and the north 
train rons along it for a short dis- 
tance to Newton Stat, The town of 
Kewton-le-Willows or Newton-in- 
Makerfield, as it is formally styled, is 
an old-fashioned little place, with 
scHne timber houses still left in it 
It was formerly a noted place for 
cock-fighting, and a cock-pit existed 
here till 1831. {Inn: Legh Arms). 
Newton Old HaUj now a farm- 
house, is a timber - and - plaster 
building, of the date of Elizabeth, 
on the rt. of the rly., which 
has sadly interfered with it There 
are scaroe any vestiges of the moat, 
▼Mle the ancient tumulus, with 
its miderground passage, forms pert 
of the rly. embankment. The house 
oofDtains a chimney-piece, with the 
anns of Queen Eliziabeth upon it 
The right wing of brick-work, 
arranged in loKenge fashion, is of 
later date. In a field called GaUowi 
Crofij a party of Highlanders were 
defeated by Cromwell's army in 
16^. A tumulus, probably sepul- 
chral, exists at CatOe HiO, to the N. 
of the town. It was opened in 1843, 
and yielded ashes, potters* clay, and 
a whetstone, but no "kist-vaen." 
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In the neighbourhood of Kewton 
is Gcfborne Park (W. J. Legh, Esq.), 
which formerly bdonged to the fiami- 
lles of Banastre and Langton, fixnn 
whom it descended to ue Fleet- 
woods, and was purchased from them 
by the Leghs. naydoek Lodge, the 
old lesidenoe of the Haydock iamily, 



has been turned successively into 
a barrack and a lunatic asylum. 
New Hall is a seat of Sir B. Gerard, 
Bart. The sites only of some others 
are visible between Newton and St. 
Helens, as Bruck HdU, belonging to 
a family of that name, in the reign 
of Henry VIU., and Fed Hall, the 
moat of which is still to be seen. 

In the township of Surtontoood 
is a farmhouse {Bradley HaU), 
the gateway of which con- 
tains a beam with the following 
inscription : — *' The master dothe 
and mistress bothe accorde with 
willing mindes and grateful hearts 
to serve the living Lord." 

The main line to the N. turns off 
from the Liverpool and Manchester 
rly. about 1 m. from Newton, and 
runs due N., through an uninteresting 
country to 8 m. Golbortte Stat. The 
vUlage of Ashton-in-Makerfield is on 
thel. 

10 m. on 1. is the site of Bryn HdU, 
now demolished. It was a singular 
house of quadrangular shape, and 
surrounded by a moat, the traces of 
which are still visible. Bryn was, 
in 1280, the seat of Peter de Bryn, 
from whom it passed by the mar- 
riage of his daughter to the Gerards. 
The carved work for which this house 
was famous, was taken to GarsiDood, 
near St Helen's, the present seat of 
the Gerard family, together with a 
celebrated relic called Father Arrow- 
smith's Hand. The former owner of 
the hand was a priest who suffered 
at Lancaster for his religion in 
the reign of Charles I., though 
some looal historians declare that, 
as Father Arrowsmith did not 
lead a very saintly life, it is more 
probable that he suffered death as a 
punishment for crimes committed* 
At all events, his hand, which was 
cut off on the scaffold, was supposed 
to confer healing powers on the sick. 
The Gerards of Bryn were a fiimou» 
Lancashire family, one of whom 
fought at Flodden— ** Sk Thomae- 
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Jarred, that jolly knight, is joined 
thereunder." On the rt. of the rly. 
is Ahram, which parish contains 
several old houHes, such as Bam- 
furlong, of plaster and hrick, and 
moated ; Ahram HaU, time of Henry 
YI. ; Bickershauj HaU, Tlie numerons 
collieries and engine-houses that 
now come into sight betoken the 
approach to 

13 m., WiOAN Juno., with the Man- 
chester line, via Tyldesley (Bte. 34). 
Wigan {Inn: Royal*) is a town in 
which the traces and traditions of a 
byegone day struggle curiously with 
the life and business of a modem 
manufacturing district. It is situated 
rather picturesquely on rising ground, 
on either side the little river Douglas 
(Dhu glas, black water}— 

** Swmrt Dulu, coming In tnm Wyjyn with 
her ajds." 

The oldest portion is on the N. 
bank, while the S. is occupied 
by the more modem and artizan 
suburb of Scoles. But the whole 
neighbourhood is so black with 
smoke and redolent of coal-tar, 
that few tourists ever care to 
stop here. The finest of the three 
churches is the Pariih Ch.^ the 
bcautifol tower of which is well seen 
from the rly. It consists of nave, side 
aisles, chancel, and two chantries 
or chapels, to the families of 
Gerard and Bradshaw, or more 
ooDunonly, Walmsle^ and Lindsay. 
It is a modem building, with tbe 
exception of the base of the tower 
and the Qerard Chapel, which 
are of the date of Henry YIII. 
The interior contains an altarpieco 
in tapestry, representing the death of 
Ananias, particularly good E. and 
W. windows of stained glass (the 
latter of 12 comx>artments), and 
(in the Lindsay Chapel) a monument, 
with effigies of Sir William Brad- 
shaw, of Haigh, cross-legged and 
in mail-armour, and his wife Mabel ; 
at one end of the tomb is a repre- 



sentation of the lady at the foot of 
the cross, and at the other are the 
knights engaged in combat There 
are also two smaller monmnentd to 
members of the Crawford and Bol- 
cari'es families, and one to Dr. 
Hall, a former rector, and Bishop 
of Chester, 1662-68 — a l^atin in- 
scription, written by himself, de- 
claring that he was worthy of notice 
only tecause he was his fiii&ei's sod 
or rather shadow — 

** Flliiu^ imo umbra potins.** 

The 4 succeeding rectora, in- 
cluding Dr. John WiUdns, were 
also Bishops of Chester. He waa 
one of the earliest founders of 
the Royal Society, and, according 
to Aubrey, a man **of much asd 
deepe thinkeing, and of a workifig 
head and a prudent man as well as 
ingeniose." Mob's Crou is situated 
in Standish Gate, the street leading 
to Wigan LAne, and oommemoiates 
the story of Lady Mabel Bradshaw, 
thus told in the family genealogy 
of Haigh : — 

" Sir William Bradshaghe, 2d son 
to Sir John, was a great traveler 
and a souldger, and married to Mabel, 
daughter and sole heire of Hugh 
Norris de Haghe and Blac^ode. 

** Of this Mabel is a story by trac- 
tion of undoubted verity, that in Sir 
William Bradahaghe's absence (being 
10 yeares away in the wares) sbe 
married a Welch knight. Sir William 
retominge ftom tbe wares, came in a 
Palmer's habit amongst the poors 
to Haghe, who when ^e saw and 
congetringe that he favoured her 
former husband, wept, for which the 
kt chasticed her, at wich Sir Wil- 
liam went and made himselfe knowne 
to his tenantes, in which space the 
kt. fled. But neare to Newton Fk^ 
Sir William overtooke him and sine 
him. The saide Dame Mabell ^n> 
cnjoyned by her confessor to doe 
penances by going onest every week 
barefout and barelegged to a owe 
ner Wigan from the Ha^e wUeet 
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she lived, and is called Mabb to this 
day.** There is, however, a discre- 
pancy In Sir William's story, as the 
last of the Crusades took place be- 
fore he was bom ; but it is possible 
that he might have been engaged in 
Edward II/s campaign against the 
Soots. There is another tradition in 
the Harleian MSS. respecting Mabel 
Norreys, that i^e was the heiress 
to the manor of Blackrod, though 
she did not know it, and that me 
was discovered baking cakes in a 
peasant's dress by Sir William. 

McUgh Ban (2i m. N. of Wigan), 
the locale of this story, and the 
ancient seat of the Bradshaws, is now 
that of the Earl of Crawford and Bal- 
carres, and once possessed, amongst 
other curiosities, a window on which 
the whole of the legend was painted. 
It is alluded to in the introduction 
to Sir Walter ScotVs 'Betrothed,' 
but is not now in existence. The 
library is one of the finest private 
ooUections in England, and contains 
in it 50,000 volumes and many 
rare works. The old hall was 
celebrated also for its quaint and 
formal Flemish gardens and groves, 
of which an interesting and curious 
picture, as they existed at the be- 
ginning of the 18th centy., is still 
extant. The view from the hill is 
very fine, embracing thirteen coun- 
ties, and extending even to the Isle 
of Man. 

^ Wigan, though not mentioned in 
Domescuiy, had become, in the reign 
of Edwa^ III., the most populous 
town in West Derby. When in that 
reign writs were directed to the 
mayors of the most wealthy towns 
of England, requiring contributions 
for the prosecution of the Scottish 
¥rar, those of Lancashire selected as 
the most able to contribute were 
Lancaster, Preston, and Wigan. The 
parson of Wigan, bein^ no common 
rector or vicar, was entitled to all the 
rights and privileges of the lord of the 
manor, and held his Monday market 



and Easter court-leet in rivalry of the 
mayor's Friday market and Michael- 
mas court-leet A great man he must 
have been in the reign of Henry IV., 
when in his house in London he 
feasted two longs and two queens 
with their attendants, seven hundred 
messes of meat scarce serving for the 
first dinner." — HaUey. 

The first parson of Wigan, indeed, 
John Mauncell, was also Provost of 
Beverley, Treasurer of York, Parson 
of Maidsfone. Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, one of the Privy CouncU, 
Chaplain to the King, and Ambas- 
sador to Spain—a ^ecimen of a 
pluralist tnat has seldom been 
equalled. 

Wigan and its neighbourhood offers 
several objects of antiquarian in- 
terest in old houses. In the town 
are *" !Z^ Meadowi," of Elizabethan 
age ; WhiOey HaU, of the date of 
last, centy.; Wigan HoZZ, now the 
rectory; and the Manor House, in 
Bishopsgate, in which Prince Charles 
Edward passed two days in 1745, 
being carefully concealed by the 
wife of the owner, who was in the 
service of the king, and fortunately 
absent. The Prison^ in Millgnte, 
has stood since the time of Henry 

vm. 

1 m. S. of Wigan is Westtoood 
(W. G. Walmesley, Esq.), in whose 
grounds there is an elaborate R. C. 
chapel, from designs by Pugin. 1 m. 
on the Bolton road is Ince Old HaU 
(J. Walmesley, Esq.), a b^utiful 
old timbered and gabled house, 
which is the scene of an interesting 
tale in Boby's ' Traditions of Lan- 
cashire.' Inee HaU is the seat of J. 
Gerard, Esq., and HcU^s HaU is an 
old plaster-and-timber house with 
gables. 

The early history of Wigan, which 
derives its name from the Saxon 
** wig," a^ fight, is associated inti- 
mately with King Arthiur, some of 
whose battles are supposed to have 
I been fought on the tX)ug]a8. In a 
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in the sncoeeeion of the coal strata of 
this basin. Wigan is, howeyer, the 
most valuable locality for this seam, 
aa it thins away in every direction as 
from a centre. The Wigan coalfield 
is reckoned to contain 1.784,000,000 
tons of coal, a great portion of whidi 
lies between two large and well 
known fieiults, called tJfte St Oathe- 
rine's and the Haigb Faults. The 
Earl of Balcarres is one of the largest 
coal proprietors in the countiy, and 
many owners of property do not 
think it beneath their dignity to 
work their own mines. 

The Douglas has been rendered 
navigable fi^m Wigan to the Bibble 
by an Act passed in 1719, and large 
quantities of coal go to the NorUi 
and Ireland by this route. 

Amongst the worthies of Wigan 
was Dr, John Leland, 1691, a groU 
Presbyterian preacher and author. 
His memory of books was so tena- 
cious that he was usually called ** the 
Walking Library." 

Bail from Wigan to Manchester, 
17 m. via Tylc&aley; to Preston, 
16 m., and the north ; Newton, 7 m. ; 
Warrington, 13 m. ; Crewe, 37 m. By 
Lancashire and Yorkahire line to 
Liverpool, 19 m. ; Ormskirk, 13 m. ; 
Bolton, 9 m. ; Bochdale, 22 m.; 
Bury, 16 m. ; St. Helen's, 7} m.;' 
Chorley, 7J m. 



barrow, called Hasty Knoll, now dis- 
appeared, human bones were found in 
enormous quantities, and in another 
a great quantity of horseshoes. 
A battle was fought in this same 
distiict between the Saxons and Bri- 
tons, in which the latter were victori- 
ous. In 1642 Wigan was garrisoned 
for Charles I., but was soon taken by 
the Parliamentary forces. The Earl 
of Derby retook it again, but only 
for a time, for he was forced to yield 
it to the opposite side, who destroyed 
its walls and gates. In 1651 the 
battle of Wigan Lane took place — a 
skirmish between the Earl of Derby 
and Col. Lilburne — ^in which the 
former was defeated, while Lord 
Widdrington and Sir P. Tyldesley 
were slain, the latter being shot as 
he was getting over a hedge. A 
pilljtf was erected to his memory in 
Wigan Lane, on the spot where he 
fell. 

Although a good deal of cotton- 
spinning and weaving is carried on 
at Wigan and its neighbourhood, its 
principal trade lies m its iron and 
coal. The Wigan Iron and Coal 
Company carry on extensive works 
for smelting iron at KirkUn Hall, 
while the celebrity of Wigan coals 
is of very long standing. ^*In 
Haigh, near Wiggin, in the grounds 
of Sir Roger Bradshaigh, tliere are 
very plentiful and profitable mines 
of an extraordinary coal. Besides 
the clear flame it yields in burning, 
it has been curiously polished into 
the appearance of black marble and 
formea into large candlesticks, sugar- 
boxes, spoons, with many other such 
sorts of vessels, which have been pre- 
sented as curiosities, and met with 
veiT good acceptance both in London 
and beyond sea."— Camden, 

The ooal thus alluded to is the 
cannd coal, for which this district is 
renowned all over the kingdom. The 
cannel seam, which is held in such 
estimation for gas-making and do- 
mestic purposes, is about 3 ft. in 
thickness and about 600 yards deep 



From Wigan the rly. runs up the 
valley of the Douglas, leaving the 
woods of Haigh on the rt, to 15} m. 
Standish Stat., to 1. of which is Stand- 
ish village and Hall (C. H. Btandisih, 
iM^,\ in which the Lancashire plot 
of 1694. for the dethronement of Wm. 
III. was concocted. In the reign of 
Richard I. the family of StandJdi 
was rewarded for their services in 
putting down the insurrection of Wat 
Tyler. The eh., which was rebuOt in 
1564 under the direction of Bicbaid 
Moodi, a converted Francisoan monk 
and the first vicar, consists of nave, 
chanucl, aisles, tower, and spire. Ja. 
the interior is a recumbent figure oC 
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the aforesaid vicar, Moodi; an alar 
basier effigy, with ruffs, to Sir E. 
Wrightington ; and a monument, by 
Baecn, to a Liyerpool merchant 
(1796X with a group representing 
Gommeice and Industry. One of the 
pews contains ti^e arms of the De 
Chisnalls, and an illegible inscription 
in gilt letters, purporting to be a copy 
of Prince Bupeirs commission to 
^Edward Ghisenalle, one of the gal- 
lant defenders of Lathom House. 

The will of Vicar Moodi is worth 
quoting. He directed the chancel 
to be finished out of his goods. 
Mr. Alexander Standish was to have 
his brewing utonnls and things in 
his brewery. Should any of the 
legatees quarrel, they were to have 
nothing. In the grounds of Standish 
Itoctory are some yew-trees, said to 
be 600 years dd. 

On the rt. of the rly., 1 m., is Arley 
HaU, an old moated house, and fur- 
ther on is AcUinfjUm Mall (J. T. 
GieeDfi^ Esq.). 

19 m. CoppuU SiaU near which 
was CkimaU EaU, the residence of 
the fiamily of that name. 1} m. rt. 
IB Duxbury Park (C. S. Standish, 
Esq.), midway between CoppuU and 
Chorley. Of this family was Dr. 
Henry Standish, Provincial of the 
Order of Franciscan Monks at the 
time of the Beformation, to which 
ho 80 effeotraUy contributed, iii- 
coiring thereby the direct enmity of 
the Popish authorities in England. 
if e was mainlv instrumental in ob- 
taining the aorpgation of the im- 
mimitiea of the clergy, and after- 
wards undertook the defence of 
Qoeen Catherine against her hus- 
band Henry VIU. Later on lived 
Thomas Standish, a member of tlie 
Long Parliament, while his son 
^Diojnas was a zealous Boyalist, and 
was killed while fighting under Lord 
Strange at the biege of Manchester. 
Another member of this Duzbury 
family was Capt. Miles Standish, 
*' the fighting man of the pilgrim 



fathers," who escorted them to 
America. 

** He wu a gentleman born, conld trace hi« 

pedigree plainly 
Back to Hugh Standish, of Duxbury UaII, 

in Lancaabire, Islnglaiid, 
Who was the son of Ralph, and the grand- 

son of ThnratoD de Standish, 
Heir nnto vaat estates, of vhicfa he was 

basely defrauded/'— Ixm^eUoto. 

21 m. rt. GiUibrand HaU (H. 
Woods, Esq.), and AsOey HaU 
(R. Towneley Parker, Esq.); 1. 
Euxton HaU (W. M. Anderton, 
Esq.). The old house was erected 
in the time of Henry VIH., and 
the present one has a hall and 
stair^kse finely decorated by Con- 
eilio. The Andertons have held 
Euxton for many generations, and in 
1650 Charles II. lodged here, the 
then owner. Sir Hugh Anderton, 
being a prisoner. He Ib described 
as ^ing **a bloody Papist, who, 
when Prince Rupert was at Bolton, 
boasted nrach of being in blood to 
the elbows in that cruel massacre." 

At Euxton Jrwo., 23 m., the 
Bolton and Chorley line runs in at 

24} m. Leyland StaL, near which 
are Leyland HaU, now a fieirmhouse 
of Elizabethan date, and Warden 
HaU, the seat of the MissFarmg- 
tons.* The ch. has a fine pinnacled 
and battlemented tower, naye, chan- 
cel, and aisles, of singular character, 
like passages, togettier with a chapel 
to the Forington family, a very 
ancient stock, which dates its descent 
from Hugo de Meolis, in the time of 
the Conqueror. The stained glass 
windows are by Clayton and BeU^ 
and Warrington, The chancel con- 
tains a piscina, sedilia, an ambry, 
the works (tf Foxe and Jewell in and 
black letter, chained to one of the 
windows. Until 1816 there was a 
division of the sexes in the ch., an ar- 
rangement which still holds good in 

* This name Is sometimes written as 
ffdringUm, which was the old way of writli^ 
many names in the north. "When printed' 
boweyer, the capital F should be used. 
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the free seats. During the progress 
of some nltorations in 1852, poitions 
of an earlier eh. with Norm. detailB 
were foimd. In the churchyard is a 
prraromar school, endowed by Queen 
Elizabeth with 32. 1 80. a year, and in 
the village are some almshouses bnilt 
by the Faringtons, "The first re- 
corded mention of Leyland is in the 
time of Edward the Ck)nfessor. It 
was a royalty under the King, which 
secured the people better treatment 
than those living under the Thanes. 
The King had here a hall and court 
of justice, where disputes were 
submitted periodically to a jury of 
freemen." 

About 1 m. W. of Leyland is the 
district of Ulnea Walton, where is a 
new E. Eng. ch., built by Mrs. Faring- 
ton, whose monument of Carrara 
marble by HutchUon should be seen. 
Amongst the industries of Leyland 
is a manufactory of gold thread. 

26 m. FaringUm Stat. 1^ m. on 
rt. is Cuerden Park, the beautiful 
seat of B. Towneley Parker, Esq. 
A house was erected here bv Chris- 
topher Banastre, of Banke, m 1660, 
one of whose coheiresses brought 
the property by marriage into the 
Ptirkers. The present mansion had 
been modernised by Wyait At 
Cuerden was bom Dr. Biehard 
Kiterden, a celebrated antiquary, and 
author of the great topographical 
work 'Brigantia Lancastriensis re- 
Btanrata.' 

At Faringtou the line from Black- 
bum to Ormskirk crosses the London 
and North-Western Bly., and the 
traveller soon reaches the fertile vale 
of the Kibble, which is crossed by a 
lofty viaduct, to 29 m. Preston Siat, 
(Kte. 41). HoieU: Victoria; Bull. 



ROUTE 27. 

FROM STOCKPORT TO MANCHESTER- 

Quitting the high level stat at 
Stockport CRte. 13), the traveller 
gains a carious and interesting viev 
of the town as he glides over the 
lofty viaduct that spans the valley 
of the Mersey and connects Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire. At the Lan- 
cashire end is 

i m. Heatoh Nobiiib Juirc, » sub- 
urb of Stockport, from whence a 
branch is given on rt to Ashton and 
Staley Bridge. 

11 m. IleaUm Chapel 6taL The 
village (on rt.) has a plain ctMpd of 
eaee. 

3 m. Levenshvlme Stat The 
tumpike-road was formerly crossed 
near this point by an old earthwork, 
called the Nieo VUck; but building 
operations have pret^ well oblite- 
ruted all such remains. 

Passing by a series of viadncis 
through Longsight and Ardwick, 00 
a level with the forest of chimneys 
and over innumerable aUeys aad 
courts, the traveller reaches the Lon- 
don Boad Stat^ almost in the centre 
of the city of JIf ancestor. Though not 
possessing very much to delight the 
eyesor thesenses, it is nevertheless one 
of the most interesting places in the 
kingdom ; for while it can boast of a 
history of great antiquity, it is essen- 
tially modem in character, and in 
its enormous growth is only to be 
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equalled b^ London itself. The 
secret of this growth is the factory 
system, of which Manchester is the 
headquarters and the metropolis, and 
the Tisitor will at once perceive that 
everything in it depenos, directly or 
indirectly, upon cotton and its sub- 
sidiary trades, whic^ have created a 
population pecoliar in its habits, 
manners, and ways of thonght 
^ What Art was to the ancient world. 
Science is to the modem— the dis- 
tioctive faculty. In the minds of 
men tbe useful has succeeded to the 
beaatifiil. Instead of the city of the 
Violet Crown, a Lancashire Tillage 
has expanded into a mighty region 
of fiictories and warehouses. Yet, 
rightly understood, Manchester is as 
great a human exploit as Athens." — 
jritradi. 

Hotels. — ^Manchester is fairly sup- 
plied with hotel accommodation, the 
erincipal being the Queen's (good, 
nt expensive), Boyal, and Albion, 
all facmg the Infirmary; Waterloo, 
near the London Boaa Stat, (very 
comfortable) ; Palatine, close to the 
Yictoria Stat, (comfortable, but 
noisy) ; Clarence, in Sprine Gardens. 
Amongst the second-class hotels may 
be mentioned the Star, in Deans- 
gate; the Brunswick, the Mosley 
Arms, and the White Bear, in Pic- 
cadilly; the Post Office Hotel, in 
Brown Street; Cathedral Hotel (in 
the Cathedral Yard) ; the Trevelyan 
(temperance), in Corporation Street 

The Pott Office is in Brown Street. 

Railway Stations,— London Eoad, 
the point of departure for the London 
and North-W^em trains to Crewe 
and London (Euston); the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
truins to Sheffield and Hull; the 
Great Northern trains for Peter- 
borough and London (King's Cross); 
the Midland trains for Buxton, Derby, 
and Ixmdon (St. Pancras). 

The Victoria Stat, serves for Lon- 



don and Nortb-Westem trains for 
Liverpool, Bolton, Wigan, and the 
North; also to HudderidSeld and 
Leeds; Great Western trains to 
Chester, Shrewsbury, and South 
Wales; Lancashire and Yorkshire 
trains to Ashton, Bolton, Preston, 
Liverpool, Bochdale, Halifax, Bum- 
ley, &c. 

The Oxford Road Stat, is the pas- 
senger terminus of the line to Al- 
trincham, Warrington, Liverpool (on 
the S. bank of the Mersey), and 
Northwich. There are also several 
smaller stations to accommodate the 
residents in the suburbs, such as 
Longsight, Ardwick, Ordsall Lane, 
and Weaste Lane, on the London and 
North- Westem.system ; Gorton, Ash- 
bury, and Fairfield, on the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
line; Salford, Pendleton, Oldfield 
Koad, Miles Platting, and Newton 
Heath, on the Lancashire and York- 
shire ; Combrook and Old Traffi>rd, 
on the Cheshire line. 

Notwithstanding its great size and 
apparent regularity, Manchester is 
very deficient in open spaces and 
symmetry of arrangement. The old 
iowny or parish, lies altogether on the 
E. bank of the Irwell, occupjring a 
considerable plain, but the progress 
of time has brought with it such an 
increase of buildings that a great 
number of adjoining townsliips have 
been absorbed, and have contributed 
to form with Manchester proper a 
vast city of 15 or 16 miles in cir- 
cumference. From the Exchange 
as the centre, the busy thoroughfare 
of Market Street runs nearly E. and 
W., terminating in an irregular 
square, in the centre of which is the 
Infirmary. Piccadilly is a continu- 
ation of Market Street, and leads 
into the London Boad, which runs 
S.E. to Ardwick. Many of tiie best 
streets in Manchester strike off 
from the Infirmary Square, such as 
the Oldham Road, Mosley, Portland, 
and George Streets. From the Ex- 
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ohango a great thoionghfare roiiB 
doe N. by the river bank to the 
Cathedral and Victoria Station, 
thence continuing by a long suburb 
road to Broughton and Bury. Be- 
tween the Oldham and Broughton 
roads two other main streets start 
from the centre of the town, both 
running more or leas in a northerly 
direction. 1. To Gheetham Hill ; 
2. To Kochdale, through Harpur- 
hcy ; both roads uniting eventually 
at Middleton (Rte. 29;. At the 
W. of the town we have the Irwoll, 
crossed by several bridges and uniting 
Manchester proper with Salford Just 
as Southwark forms part of Lonaon. 
Across the Albert Bridge runs the 
main thoroughfare to Pendleton and 
Bolton, while, keeping pretty close 
to the E. bank of the river, is the 
old and densely-populated district of 
Deansgate, which eventually termi- 
nates in two great high-roads to 
Liverpool and Chester. On the S.W. 
is the 6tretford Boad, connecting 
Manchester with that village and 
Cheshire generally; while Oxford 
Boad is an important artery leading 
to Cheadle and the villages on the 
Cheshire border. 

As in most commercial towns of 
the present day, few people live in 
Manchester who can afford to live 
out of it, particularly as the omnibus 
and railway oonmiunication to the 
suburbs is very complete and frequent 
The result, is that at distances vary- 
ing tmm 2 to 5 miles from the Ex- 
change, are vast numbers of villas 
and residences of more or leas taste, 
but nearly all evincing no lack of 
wealth. To the N., occupying ele- 
vated ground, and lining the road 
fh>m Manchester to Bury, are Higher 
and Lower Broughton, with the vil- 
lage of Prestwich. Further K. is 
Cheetham Hill, succeeded by Crump- 
sail and Harpurhey. The N.E. 
suburb is of a poor dass, partly 
because the country is bleak and 
iminviting, and partly because tiie 
£sbctory portion of the town princi- 



pally lies here, making the district 
of the Oldham Boad and Anooats any- 
thing but a pleasant one. Coming 
round to the £. are the suburbs of 
Ardwick and Longsight, succeeded 
on the S. by Chorlton-on-Medlock, 
Didsbury , Busholme, Withington ana 
Whslley Range. Hulme and Strat- 
ford lie to the 8. W., and Old Traffoid 
fills up Hie space to the banks of the 
Irwell. On the other side of the river 
we again oome to rising groandy 
occupied by the villages of JBocles, 
Swinton, and Pendleton, separated 
from Manchester by the crowded 
borough of Salford. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the area of the city 
is being continually enlarged by tfaa 
ever^xtending fringe of suburb resi- 
dences. Populaiion, induding Sal- 
ford, in 1867, 177,836 ; 1868, 483,997. 

The IrvoeU is the great natoral 
feature of Manchester, and if un- 
spoiled bvthefiBM^torieeand buildings 
on its banks, and b v the inky blackness 
of its water, would be an exceedingly 
prettf river. Indeed, with all its 
disadvantages, the scenery of the 
Irwell, as it flows at the foot of 
the Peel Park and under the heights 
of Broughton round the raoe-oourse, 
is full of beauty; and even the 
portion which divides Salford and 
Manchester, if seen at night when 
all the factories are lighted up, baa 
some very striking effects. Alter a 
good many windings from Kensall 
Moor to the Cathedral, it has a 
tolerably straight course to Old Traf- 
foid, from whence it takes a sharp 
turn to the W. in the direction of 
Worsley and Liverpool, fiEdling into 
ihe Mersey not far from Flixton. It 
is joined by three small tribatsties 
in its course tlirough the city:^ — 
1. The Irk^ a streamlet of Stygian 
blackness, which descends from the 
high grounds beyond Middleton and 
enters Manchester through the vale 
between Cheetham Hill and Harpur- 
hey. After being bridged, tnmiel- 
led, and built over every few yards. 
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it at length oeasee its melancholy 
ezistenoe by joining the Irwell cloee 
to the Yictona Stat On the banks 
of the Irk was formerly the lord's 
mill, to which the burgesses were 
obliged to carry their com to be 
ground, and near it was the lord's 
oTen, where their bread was obliged 
to be baked. 2. The Medloek is a 
broader, though not a whit more 
inyiting stream, and enters the city 
from the N JL, passing through the 
districts of Anooats, Oxford Road, 
and Knott Hill, where it joins the 
IrwelL 3. The Carnbrook is a Tery 
littte stream which rises near Green- 
heys, and after skirtms the S. of the 
town comes to an end close to the 
Pomona Gardens. These Acherontian 
streams very seldom appear to the 

light of day, and the stranger care- 
IcMBly crossing them, where visible, 
would be puzzled to know whence 

they came and where they were flow- 
ing. Their extremely black colour 

is owing to the dye-works in the 

outskirts of Manchester, which have 

utilised the rivulets in their early 

course. Once upon a time flsh ex- 
isted in all these streams, for it is 

recorded that the fisheries were 

Talued at an annual rental of two 

shillings for the Irwell, and twelve 

pence for the Irk and Medloek. 
The Irwell is bridged over between 

Broughton and Tramird no less than 

8 times. The Victoria Bridge, of 

one arch of 100 feet span, has super- 
seded the old Salford Bridge, which 

had a chapel on it, erected by Thomas 

del BooUi, subsequently made a 

dungeon. The Btackfriars Bridge 

was originally a wooden bridge, put 

up by a company of actors to cross 

over to their uieatre in Salford. The 

Albert Bridge^ near the New Bailey 

was built in 1864. The Begent Boad 

Bridge connects Hulme and Salford. 

The WeUingtm Bridge is the latest 

of them all, and unites Salford with 

Stxaogeways. Above this are the 

Spriwjfidd Lane and the Bnmghton 

midge$f the latter being a suspen- 



sion bridge. There is also another 
at Broughton, at which a toll is 
exacted. 

Notwithstanding the air of modem- 
ness which characterises the greater 
portion of Manchester, few cities in 
the kingdom can show such an xm- 
broken pedisree from the very earliest 
times, m ^mach the Sistuntii, and 
afterwards the Brigantes, are said to 
have had a Britisn fortress on what 
is now CasUefidd. This fortress was 
taken possession of by the Bomaos 
in the reign of Agricola, who named 
the spot Mancunium or Mamu- 
cium. A small portion of the wall 
existed as lately as 1882, at the back 
of Bridgewater Street, and consider- 
able remains were visible when 
Stukely wrote (1700), and Horsley 
30 years later; while at various 
times (and principally during the 
formation of the Bridgewater Canal) 
Roman remains have been brought 
to light, consisting of dishes, coins, 
busts, pottery, with gold and bronze 
bullflB. The coins were of the date of 
Vespasian, Antoninus Pius, Trajan, 
Haarian, Nero, Domitian, Yitellius, 
andConstantine. The Saxon history of 
Mameceaster takes us rather into le- 
gendary times, contemporaneous with 
the Round Table and Arthur's battles 
on the Douglas. The principal epi- 
sode is the overthrow of the giant 
Tarquin by Sir Lancelot of the 
Lake: — 

'* Within this andent British land 
In liBDcaBhlre, I nnderatand, 
Near Haocbeater there llyed a knigbt of 

fame 
or a prodigims strength and might, 
Who vanquished many a worthy knight, 
A giant great— and Tarqnin was his name." 

But little is really known of it in 
these days, except that in the reign 
of Edwin (620) it became the scene 
of the missionary labours of St. 
Paulinus, was made a parish, and 
soon possessed two churches. The 
principal institutions of the town 
next to the churches were its two 
mills, one of which (Knott Mill) is 
said to have been so called from a 
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visit paid by Canute the Dane. 
Salford, too, is mentioned in Domes- 
day, although as the least important 
of the five Lancashire Hundreds. 

*' Previous to Edward III.'s reign 
Manchester consisted of two towns, 
the one Aldport, or the old port on 
the Irwell, near the camp-neld or 
site of Mancunium, and the other 
situated near the confluence of the 
Irk with the Irwell. In no other 
place in Lancajshire were there, at 
that time, two churches so near each 
other as these Manchester churches." 
— BaUey, 

It is needless to trace the various 
families who obtained power in Man- 
chester, until we come to the 15th 
centy., in which it became of very 
considerable ecclesiastical import- 
ance under the fosteriuf^ care of 
the Gresleys and De la Warrcs, the 
latter of whom owned the manorial 
rights of a college and collegiate 
church, now the cathedral. A hun- 
dred years later Manchester is thus 
described by Leland:— *' It stondith 
on south side of the Irwell liver, in 
Salfordshiro, and is the &irest, best 
builded, quickliest and most populous 
townne of al Lancestreshire, yet is in 
hit but one paroch chirch, but is a 
college and almost throughowt double 
ilyed ex quadrate lapide durissimo, 
wnereof a goodly quaiTe is harde by 
the towne. There be divers stone 
bridges in the towne, but the best of 
III. arches is over Irwell. On this 
bridge is a praty little chapel.*' The 
trade of MAnchester soon became so 
Important that the right of sanctuary 
was taken away from it — ** because the 
sanctuary men are prejudicial to the 
wealth, credit, great oocupyings, and 
good order of the said town, by occa- 
sioning idleness, unlawful games, un- 
thriftiness, and other enormities." In 
1547 Manchester College was dis- 
solved, but was refounded in Mary's 
reign, and the town soon afterwards 
be<^me the head - quarters of the 
Commission established by Elizabeth 



for advancing the reformed religion. 
Towards the end of the centy. great 
improvements were made in civiliza- 
tion. "Domestic comforts were en- 
larged. At the houses of public 
accommodation to which travellers 
resorted, clean linen was placed upon 
their beds and a separate room was 
assigned to each, at the cost of a 
penny a night if he canie to the inn 
unattended by a horse, and without 
cost if he travelled on honeback." — 
Baines, 

Manchester took a rather promi- 
nent part in the Civil Wars, haying 
been garrisoned in 1642 by the 
Parliamentary forces, under Golon^ 
Boeworm, against those of Charles 
I., under Lord Strange. But the 
fortifications had been put in such 
an able state by the commander that 
the besieged were able to hold their 
own, and 10 years later the wtnks 
were dismantled. About this date the 
town had much increased, and its con- 
dition is thus graphically described 
by Macaulay: — **It was 'mentioned 
by the writers of the time of Ghaiies 
II. as a busy and opulent place. 
Cotton had, during half a oenty., 
been brought hithest from Cyprus 
and Smyrna; but the manafactare 
was in its in&ncy. That wonderfhl 
emporium, which in populati<m and 
wealth far surpasses capitals so much 
renowned as Berlin, Madrid, and 
Lisbon, was then a mean and iU- 
built market town, containing under 
6000 people. It had then not a single 
press. It now supports a hundred 
printing establishments. It then had 
not a single coach. It now supports 
20 ooachmakers." Dr. Aiken, writ- 
ing at the end of the 17th centy., 
gives a description of the manneia 
of the place. The manufactnren 
were always in their warehouaes by 
6 o'clock in the morning and break- 
fasted at 7, the meal consisting oi a 
large dish of water porridge ponied 
into a bowl, and another of miU^ 
into which the masters and ap- 
prentices dipped their epoona with- 
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ont ceremony. Dinner web at 12. 
At 2 the ladies iwent ont visiting, 
and always attended service in the 
collegiate church at 4. The next 
episode in the history of the town is 
the rehellion of 1715, in which the 
clergy mostly took the side of the 
Pretender; and again, in 1746, when 
it was visited by Prince Charles 
Edward and his anny. During their 
stay the Prince inliabited a house in 
Market-street Lane, while his secre- 
tary. Lord George Murray, took up 
hill abode at the Dog Inn, in Deans- 
gate, for the purpose of giving com- 
missions to toe F^noh officers. ^ A 
body of men, known as tlie Man- 
chester regiment, was enrolled, and 
commanded by Ck>l. Francis Townley, 
who had, amongst other officers, a 
Lancashire gentleman named Daw- 
son. The regiment surrendered at 
Carlisle to the Duke of Cumberland, 
and the Colonel, with eight other 
officers, was tried in London, found 
guilty, and beheaded on Kennington 
Common. These proceedings, which 
were coosidered to be harsh and in- 
famous on the part of the Duke, are 
oommemomted in a couple of local 
ballads, entitled 'Jemmy Dawson' 
and ' Townley*s Ghost' The former, 
written by Shenstone, touchingly de- 
aeribes how Dawson's execution was 
witnessed by his intended bride, who 
expired, broken hearted, before she 
left the spot : — 

"The ^smal eoene was o'er and jiast, 
The lover's monmfiil hearse retired. 
The maSd drew back her Umffoid head 
And, i^hing forth his name, expired." 

The popular feeling in this part 
of the country was entirely opposed 
to the Ciovemment, and drew forth 
a curious and witty epigram from 
Mr. Byrom, a well-known Manchester 
resident : — 

** God ble« the King. I mean, our faith's 

defender! 
Ood bless (no harm in blessing) the 

Pretender! 
Bat who Pretender is— or who is king — 
GmI blefli ns all— that's quite another 

tldng." 



An attempt was made to anaign 
the local authorities for high treason 
with respect to their conduct at this 
period, but it was thought prudent 
to let the matter drop. In 1819 the 
"Peterloo" affidr occurred. The 
country had long been in a disturbed 
state, owing to political agitations 
for reform, trade differences, and bad 
times generally, engendered by the 
cessation of the Peninsular War. In 
stirring up the discontent of the 
working classes, Mr. Hunt took a 
leading part, on one occasion pre- 
siding over an immense meeting^ in 
Petei^s Field at Manchester. But 
the meeting having been declared 
illegal, an attack was made by the 
yeomanry, in which, unfortunately, 
several people were killed. It was 
a lamentable occurrence, and pro- 
duced a degree of exasperation not 
easily forgotten by the Lancashire 
operatives, who called it the ** Peter- 
loo Massacre,*' and were fond of 
commemorating it in a ballad of Lan- 
cashire dialect : — 

" Mr. Hunt neaw coom forrard an' qwke a 

few words, 
When the Peterloo cut-my-throats shaken'd 

th' swords. 
Aw thort sure enoof they were running 

ther rigs, 
Till aw seed moor nor twenty lay bleeding 

like pigs." 

Although this was the last noted 
outbreak of any importance that has 
happened in Manchester, it has al- 
ways taken the lead in the ^cat 
movements of Reform and Free- 
Trade, and has been the centre of 
that political organization known as 
the Manchester eohool. From first 
to last its history has been closely 
interwoven with that of the cotton- 
trade and factory system (intro<2iic- 
tion, n. xxviii), every crisis of which, 
whether of success or adversity, is 
of incalculable importance to the 
whole town and neighbourhood. 
The only other points Ukat need be 
named in this brief outline are its 
incorporation in 1838» its becoming 
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the seat of aa episcopal see in 1847, 
and being made a city liy fioyal 
charter in 1853. 

In visiting the specialities of Man- 
chester, tiie tourist will naturally be 
anxious to see the mills and ware- 
houses which form the chief charac- 
teristics of the district To enable 
him to do this, he must procure in- 
troductions to the mill-owners whose 
establishments he wishes to inspect ; 
for it can be easily understood that 
an objection is entertained to the 
admission of casual visitors of whom 
nothing is known. To those persons 
who are not interested in the trade, 
there is no real difficulty of access, 
when properly iatroduced, and the 
dishiclmation in other cases does not 
arise so much from a fear that im- 
provements may be pirated (for every- 
thing worth having is protected by 
patent), as from the disturbance 
caused amongst the wor]q)eople by 
the entrance of strangers, who take 
off their attention. 



Amongst the public buildings best 
worth notice is the BaycU Infirmary, 
which occupies a conspicuous posi- 
tion in a fine open space fronting 
Piccadilly, and consists of 3 sides 
of a quadrangle, oae of which was 
built by the munificence of Jenny 
Lind, who devoted the proceeds of 
two concerts to that object The 
architecture is Ionic, with a bold por- 
tico in front supported by 6 columns 
and surmounted by a domed dock- 
tower. The arrangements of the in- 
terior, which will aooonunodate 260 
patients, are complete in every way ; 
and the Lunatic Asylum, which was 
formerly part of the building, has 
been removed to Gheadle in Cheshire. 
Of late years great improvements 
have taken place in the exterior. A 
large sheet of water which once 
bounded Uie front has been^removed, 
and a fine, open tenace substituted, 
decorated with fountains and statues 
in bxonse of the Duke of Wellington, 
Watt, PalUm, Md Sir Bobert Peel. 



The first and last of these have eadi 
a well-executed bas-relief of War 
and Plenty. In addition to the In- 
firmary, attached to which is a 
medical school of good repute, Man* 
Chester abounds with medical chari* 
ties, houses of recovery, and dispen- 
saries, which will not interest the 
general visitor. St. Marj/'$ LjfWff-iH 
HospUal, in Quay-street, is a hand- 
some Italian building, erected soon 
after her Majesty's visit to it in 1851. 

The Royal Exchange is a magnifi- 
cent Italian building, at the bottom 
of Market-street, erected, in 1869, 
ftom. designs by Messrs. Mills and 
Murgatroyd. llie entrance is by a 
flight of steps and portico from Gioea- 
Btreet, with towers at the angles. 
The interior is probably the lAigest 
room in the kingdom, the ceiling 
forming a clear area, without sup- 
ports, of 120 ft in width. The first 
Exchange was built, in 1729, by Sir 
Oswald Mosley, but soon fell into 
disrepute, and was taken down in 
1792. The merchants oongregated 
round an obelisk which marked Its 
site, but this at /rssco way of doing 
business was found so inconvenient 
that a new one was built in 1809. 
This again was enlarged to sach an 
extent m 1849, that it was practically 
a new buUding; and although it 
contained an area of lt>68 square 
yards the requirementB of Manchester 
commerce have necessitated the erec* 
tion of the third and latest Exchange. 

Strangers can obtain tickete for 3 
days bv having their names entered 
by a subscriber, which gives the right 
of entry into'the world-supplied new»- 
room. But the great sight of the 
Exchange is on (ootton) market- 
days, between 11 and 2, when towa 
and countiy subscribers meet to- 
p^ther in one vast mass, each man 
mtent on buying and aelling, and 
helping to fill the room with a deep 
hum of voices like a gupantio beehive. 
Liverpool, Bolton, Wigan, Ptestoo, 
Blackoum, Boohdale, Oldham, Bniy, 
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Stockport, with all the subeidiary 
towns and villages, send forth their 
spinners and mill-owners, their print- 
ers and bleachers, to meet under this 
great roof, and transactions of enof- 
mods magnitude are concluded in a 
few minutes' time. Half-a^ozen sen- 
tences are sufficient to negotiate 
cottons and yams to the extent of 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, so 
well-arranged and dovetailed is the 
system of doing business. In 1868 
a secession took place of many of the 
countiy subscribers, in consequence 
of a detennination of the directors to 
raise the subscriptions. 

The Amize Courts (built in 1864) 
are situated in Great Ducie-street, 
on the site of old Strangeways Hall, 
and form a magnificent pile of build- 
ings from designs by Waierhouae, 
in the mixed styles of E. £ng. 
and Dec Although surrounded on 
all sides by street^ the front retires 
considerably from the roadway and 
allovrs a good view of the irregular 
groopings of pmnaoles and towers. 
The eutnmoe nom Great Dudenaitreet 
is by a very beautiful portico, with 
flanks and extensions at each end in 
the form of pavilions. The interior 
contains in the principal story the 
Great Hall, the two Assize Courts, 
criminal and Nisi Prius, and the 
SberifiTs Ck>urt, with long corridors 
containing all the necessary rooms 
fixr barristers, officials, witnesses, 
fto. The basement is occupied with 
kitchens^ heating-rooms, cells for 
prisoners^ iso. In the upper story 
aie the Chancery Court, the Grand 
Jury room, the Barrister's Dining- 
room, Ac ; and above it all is a fine 
tower, 210 ft. high, which forms part 
of the arrangements for ventilation. 

The arrangements of the whole 
bcdlding are remarkable for their 
ooBvenieoce, and those of the courts 
tat their perfect acoustic qualities. 
The arohiteoiozal ornamentation of 
the portico and front &^ade are 
TSfy florid, the principal stcnry being 



lighted by a range of Dec. windows 
with rich tracery ; while those of the 
upper story are of E. Eng. date. 
The windows of the portico are to 
be adorned by statues of Alfred the 
Great, Glanville, Henry II., Ed- 
ward I., Gascoyneb Sir T. More, 
Coke, and Sir Matthew Hal& The 
Great Hall is a remarkably beauti- 
ful room, lighted by a north window 
of 7 lights, the stained glass of which 
illustrates the signinf of Magna 
Charta. The S. window contains 
the arms of England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
towns in the Salford Hundred. N. 
of the courts are the Judges' lodg- 
ings, a fine group of buildings in 
the same style. The visitor should 
notice the entrance hall, which con- 
tains a beautifrd stone screen, with 
exquisitely-carved capitals and spau- 
drils and shafts of polished serpen- 
tine. The cost of the whole pile was 
100,0002. 

Neither the Com Exchangey in 
Hanging Ditch, nor the Cloth HaUj 
near the Victoria Bridge, are of much 
interest ; but the Town HaUj in King- 
street is a fine, though raider heavy, 
building, erected, in 1832, after tiie 
Erectheus of Athens, at a cost of 
40,0002. The Council-room contains 
portraits of all the mayors from the 
time of the incorporation of Man- 
chester, and a marble bust of the 
late Joseph Brotherton, M.P. But, 
like the Exchange, it was found too 
small, and a larger and finer one is 
about to be erected in Albert-square. 
Nearly opposite the Town Hall, in 
Kine-streiBt, is the Branch Bank of 
England, with a Doric fii^ade from 
deoigns by Coekerell. A more beau- 
tiful building is the Maneheder and 
Salford Bank, in Moeley-street, the 
great hall of which is well worth a 
visit The 8alford Town HaU is 
a Grecian-Doric building, and con- 
tains a portrait of the late Joseph 
Brotherton, M.P. The Pendleton 
Town Hall is an Italian building by 
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Darbytikire; the principal room is 
lighted by a stained glBss window, 
in which the Qneen is represented 
as ** lady of tiie manor of Salford " 
and ** Duchess of Lancaster." The 
JfVee Trade Hall, in Peter-street, 
built, in 1806, f^m designs by 
WdUerSf is a very fine building in 
the Lombaido-Venetian style, and 
serves as a convenient house of as- 
sembly for concerts, banquets, Re- 
form meetings, or any other obiect 
which draws a large crowd together. 
The principal front, which is 160 ft. 
in length, is richly ornamented with 
shields of arms of the various Lan- 
cashire cotton-towns, or with sculp- 
tures intended to typify ftee trade. 
The free use of AMrdeen granite 
imparts colour which relieves the 
monotony. The interior, which will 
hold 5000 people, has a fine coved 
ceiling and richly-decorated walls. 

Adjoining it is the (late) Natural 
History 8ociehf% JlfuMu m, which con- 
tains one of the best collections in 
the provinces, being particularly rich 
in geological and ornithological spe- 
cimens. The Literary and Philo- 
Bophical Society holds its meetings 
hero, and has an honourable reputa- 
tion in the world of science, not only 
for its present proceedings, but also 
for its association with a former Pre- 
sident, Dr. Dalton, whose atomic 
theory is well known to every stu- 
dent of chemistrv. The Natural 
History Society, after an honourable 
career of 50 years, was dissolved in 
1868, and the Musemn is to be re- 
organised and made public under the 
care of the trustees of the Owens 
College. 

The Rowd InUituUm is a fine 
Doric building in Mosley-street, 
fh)m designs by Sir C. Barry, The 
entrance hall ctmtains a cast of the 
Elgin Marbles, given by George IV., 
and a sitting statue of the late Dr. 
Dalton by Chantrey, An exhibition 
of paintings is annually held here, 
an 1 thrown open to the public at a 
very low charge. 



Close to it is the Aihenxum, aJso 
by Barry, devoted to the use of that 
large section of clerks and others 
connected with the warehouses and 
factories, which forms such an im- 
portant item in the social features 
of Manchester. A valuable libnarj of 
15,000 volumes, educational claaaes, 
and a gymnasium, are among the 
principal features of tiie establish- 
ment. 

The Meehames* Institute is of a 
similar character, and is situated in 
David-street Here also is a library 
of 17,000 volumes. The PoHieo in 
Mosley-street is a library of higher 
character and more exclusive fre- 
quenters. The Free Library in 
Oampfield possesses upwards of 
35,000 volumes, and the oggregate 
number in all the free libraries in 
connection with it is nearly 78,000 
volumes. The statistics bhow an 
annual issue of 200,000 books lent ; 
proving that the classes for whom 
these libraries were established value 
the privilege. The Memorial HaJL 
in Albert-square, is a medieval 
building intended to commemorate 
the memory of the 2000 ejected mi- 
nisters of 1662, and was bmlt in 1866 
for religious and educational pu> 
poses of nonconformist bodies. For 
educational establishments generally 
Manchester is well off. The High 
School fin Long Millgate, though 
possessing little claim to architee- 
tural merit, has an honourable repu- 
tation among existing grammar 
schools. It was founded in 1309 by 
Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, 
*' out of the good mind he bore to 
the county of Lancashire, perceiving 
that the children thereof, having 
pregnant wits, were for the most 
part brought up rudely and idly, 
that knowledge might be advanced, 
and that the children might be better 
taught to love, honour, and diead 
God and His laws." — HcXlingworih. 
He ordaiued that the master and 
uslier should " teach freely and in- 
differently every child and scholar 
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coming to the school, of whatever 
oounty or shire, without any money 
or reward taken therefore, as cock- 
penny, yictor-penny, potation penny, 
or anj other whatsoever, exoeptiDg 
Lis stipend and wages." He at the 
same time devised some mills on the 
Irk for its revenue. The master and 
iiDdermftster have each a stall in the 
Cathedra], inscribed * Archididas- 
cuius ' and ' Hypodidasoulus.' 

Near the school, and mider the 
shadow of the Cathedral, overlook- 
ing the Irk, is the venerable Chet- 
ham Hotpiial and Library, the quiet 
cJoisteiB and passages of which form 
a singular and pleasing contrast in 
its repose to the noise and rocket of 
the adjoining streets. The Hospital 
was founded byrHumphrey Ghelbam, 
a merchant residing at Clayton Hall, 
in 1651, for the maintenance and 
education of 40 boys from Manches- 
ter and the neighbouring parishes, 
which number hos been of late years 
increased to 100. For this purpose 
he purchased the premises known as 
the College, and at the same time 
gave 200/. &>t acquiring of '* godly 
books " — ihe nucleus of the present 
valuable library of 80,000 volumes. 
The building itself occupies the site 
of a ** castrum »stivnm, or summer 
camp, of the Romans, and was ori- 
ginally the baronial mansion of the 
GiesleyB. The Chetkam Library and 
reading-rocm are open to all comers 
within certain hours. The former 
(containing 30,000 vols.) is a per- 
fect paradise for book-lovers and 
scholars. The latter is a charming 
little room with a stained glass win- 
dow and portraits of Humphrey 
Chefhatn, Dean Kowell (1575), Bo- 
bert Bolton, a celebrated Puritan 
divine, William Whitaker, President 
of St. John's College, Cambridge, and 
John Bradford, the Lancashire 
martyr. The library is rich in valu- 
able books of reference and MSS. 
It comprises the rare Antwerp Poly- 
eiot Bibl^ the Bishops' Bible, a col- 
lection of Byzantine Histories, a 
l8hrop$hiref i^c] 



number of standard oounty histories, 
a 14th-centy. copy of the ^Flores 
Historiarum,' the compilations of 
Matthew of Paris, Higden's 'Poly- 
chronicon,* and a large body of docu- 
ments relating to Lancashire and 
Cheshire aroh«)ology. There are also 
Saxton's maps of the date of the 
16th centy., with an autograph of 
Sir Christopher Hatton. The library 
was originally the dormitory. The 
hall, with dais and screen, is still 
perfect, and at one end of it is 
Chetham*s parlour. By the dais 
there is a low side window, from 
which the alms were distributed — 
hence called the Dole Window. The 
entrance from the outside world is 
by a gateway from Hunf s Bank, 
over which is the motto of the 
founder, ** Quod tuum, teue." 

The Owens CoiUege, in Quay-street, 
is entirely a modem institution, 
founded in 1845 by a Manche^er 
merchant of that name, who left 
100,0002. for the purpose. It is in 
connection with the University of 
Liondon, and is designed, after the 
requirements of tiie day, for com- 
prehensive and liberal education, in 
which technical studies, such as 
chemistry and engineering, have par- 
ticular attention paid them. 

The Deaf and Dumb and the BUnd 
AsyluvM are located under one roof 
near Old Trafford, in a very hand- 
some Early £ng. building erected 
principally by a Mr. Henshaw, who 
left 20,0002. towards it. They are 
both open to the visitor who is inte- 
rested in these charities. 

As an ecclesiastical city and the 
centre of a diocese, it must be con- 
fessed that Manchester is sadly de- 
ficient in the outward appearance of 
its churches. Even the Cathedral, 
venerable as it is, does not soar above 
the dignity of a collegiate church, 
while many country churches exist 
equal, if not superior to it, in archi- 
tectural beauties. Nevertheleas, the 
old church, as it is commonly called, 

I 
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IB a fine building, and rises grandly 
enough oyer the oldest portion of the 
city, though even here there ia but little 
that is coeval with it. According to 
Camden, '* theOollegeof Manchester 
was first founded a j). 1421 by Thomas 
de la Warre, as first rector of the 
said parish church, and brother to 
tlie Lord de la Warre, whom he suc- 
ceeded in the estate and honour, and 
then founded a coll^ there, consist- 
ing of 1 master, 8 fellow chaplains, 
4 clerks, and 6 choristers, in honour 
of St. Mary, to whom the parish ch. 
was formerly dedicated. Si Denis of 
France, and St George of England." 
John Huntington, rector of Ashton, 
who buUt the choir, was the first 
warden, and the collegiate body was 
styled •' The Guild of the Blessed Vir- 
gin in Manchester." The College was 
originally located in the buildings now 
occupied by the Chatham Hospital. 
In the reign of Edward YI. it shared 
the fate of most other monastio insti- 
tutions and was dissolved, most of 
its lands and possessions falling into 
the hands of the Stanley family ; but 
after the marriage of Queen Mary it 
was re-established with all its be- 
longings and its privileges, the only 
change being in the title, it being 
called Christ's College, instead of 
the College of the Blessed Virgin. 
The College was again dissolved by 
the Parliament in the 17th oenty., 
although again reorganised at the 
time of the Bestoration. Amongst 
the Wardens who were at its head 
were Dr. Chaderton, afterwards Bi- 
shop of Chester and Lincoln; Dr. 
Dee, who was .popularly supix>3ed to 
have dealings with the devil ttom 
his skill in the occult sciences; 
Bichard Murray, who, on preaching 
a very bad sermon before James I. 
from the text ** I am not ashamed of 
the Gospel," was told by the King 
''that the Gospel had much more 
reason to be ashamed of him ;" Dr. 
Wroe, so eloquent that he was styled 
l^e ''silver-tongued;" and Samuel 
Peploe, .Bishop of Chester in 1706. 



Unfortunately for the building, 
the materials^ " ex lapide duro," 
which Leland so much admired, hid 
weathered exceedingly badly, aiul the 
whole Cathedral was fiftst going to 
decay. This, however, wba soon pre- 
vented, and a very la^ge subscaiption 
entered into for its restoration, whidi, 
under the care of Mr. Hoidmt ma 
commenced in 1845 and finidied ia 
1868 ; the last portion of the woit 
being the almost entire rsnovation 
of the tower, whidi has been built of 
more durable stone tbui the old 
one. 

The style of the Gatiiedral is 
Perp., and, as it at present stands, 
it is an irregular parallelognim in 
form, oonsistiiie of nave^ side aislei, 
choir, Lady Chapel, western tower, 
porch, and a series of side ofaapek 
which have the effect of maldng the 
width of the church to be 112 ft.— 
the widest parish ch. in England, 
with the exception of Coventry, lliis 
multiplication of aisles is very un- 
common in England, though not so 
on the Continent. The total lei^Ui 
is 220 feet. The nave is of six bays. 
The ceiling is of wood, with tie-beams, 
and is illuminated in various colours^ 
The second aisles are of later date, 
viz. about the end of the I5ih eenty., 
while the nave is of the early part. 

The chapels or chantries occur in 
the following order : — On the K. side 
of the nave, is St. James's, othenri^ 
known as the Stiangewaya or Ducie 
Chapel. On the S. side, the one 
nearest the S. porch is St. George's, 
known by the several names of 
Bibby's, Galley's, and Browne's 
Chapel; and next to it ia the St 
Nicholas or Trafford Chapel. On 
the N. side of the <dioir is the St. 
John's or Derby ChapeL with a small 
supplementary one called the Ely 
Chapel. The Lady Chapd, at tl:e 
E. end, is better known as the Chei- 
ham Chapel. On the 8. side of the 
choir is the Chapter Hooae, of oc« 
tagonal form, to which snooeiedfl the 
Jesus or Byiom ChapeL L^ the 
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Derby Chapel, this one had a small 
moitaary chapel, caUed Hnlme's, 
which wasremoyed at the Bestoration. 
There are some good stained glass 
windows, principally memorial, both 
in the nave and choir ; in the nave, 
to the memory of James Dunn, J. C. 
Harter, and Samuel Fletcher. The 
St George's (Chapel contains one to 
the Boy. T. Clowes, and the Trafford 
Chapel one given by Sir Thomas de 
Trafford. The choir has a fineseyen- 
ligfat E. window by Hardman ; sub- 
ject, the Crucifixion. The N.E. win- 
dow, by Waile$,ia ia memory of Hum- 
phrey Chetham, whose marble statue 
by Theed is placed close by. There 
is also a statue, hj Bailey, to a Mr. 
Fleming in the S.E. comer, one in the 
S. aisle to Mr. Dauntsey Hulme, by 
WettmaeoU, representing the Good 
Samaritan, and memorial windows 
in the Derby Chapel, hj ffuahes and 
EdmoneUon. In the Ely Chapel is 
the altar-tomb of Bishop Stanley, 
Warden in 1481, and Bishop of Ely in 
1506. He is described as 

* A goodlle tawel man, u was in all EDgfland, 
And sped well In matten thai be took In 

band. 
An great Tiander aa anie In bia dayea." 

The clerestory windows are to be 
filled up with scenes from the Old 
and thoee of the choir from the New 
Testament. 

The choir, which is also of 6 bays, 
and has a fine panelled roof, con- 
tains the Bishop s throne and some 
beaatifnl tabomcle work in the 
canopies of the stalls, and notably in 
that of the Dean's stall. Notice also 
the earrings of the miserere seats and 
the leiredos, which has been substi- 
tated for an ancient piece of tapes- 
try that formerly stood there, nnpre- 
aenting Ananias and Sapphira. The 
snbjeets of the earring on the seats 
are figures of apes and foxes, one of 
which is running off with a goose. 
At the W. end of the stalls is the 
Btanley shield, and the representa- 
tion of the eagle and child, from 
which that fi^uly takes its crest. 



The font (Perp.) is very elabo* 
rate, and is a memorial of the 
Frere family. '• The choir was built 
by the first warden, John Hunting- 
ton, bachelor in degrees and rector 
of Ashton. This venerable and 
learned divine continued to occupy 
his dignified station for 37 years, and 
lies buried in the choir, with his 
efflgy in sacerdotal veshnents and 
the inscription 'Domine, dilexi de- 
oorem domus tuie' over his remains. 
The rebus of this warden is to be 
seen on either side of the middle 
arch, indicated on the left side by 
hunting and on the right by a tun 
— Huntington." — Baines, 

**The eagles, which, instead of 
angels, as in the nave, rise in the 
choir between the capitals of the 
vaulting shafts and the springers of 
the roo(indicate that James Stanley, 
who became Warden in 1481 (after- 
wards Bishop of Ely), was connected 
with this part of the building." The 
Lady Chapel was added by George 
West, brother of Lord Delawarr, 
Warden in 1518. Notice the pecu- 
liar circular arch leading into it from 
the choir. Humphrey Chetham and 
some members of his family are 
buried here. 

The new tower, which has a para- 
pet and pinnacles, is 189 ft. in height, 
and contains a fine peal of 10 bells, 
most of which were cast by the Bud- 
haJU, a celebrated bell -founding 
family who lived at Gloucester in the 
18th centv. The nave and tower are 
connectea by a lofty Perp. arch, from 
Tvhenoe the visitor gains a beautifal 
vista extending through the whole 
length of the ch. to the Lady Chapel. 
The roofs of nave and choir ** are on 
the same levpl, and the arcli opening 
to the choir rises nearly to the roof, so 
that the eye ranges beyond the choir 
screen to tiie E. window. This lofty 
choir arch and the unusual intricacy 
produced by the double aisles are 
the most noticeable points." There 
are two organs, one bv Father Smith 
in the Derby Chapel, and a larger 

i2 
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one in ordinary use in the nave, 
which is fitted up like a parish ch., 
and where daily eervioe is held. The 
service is choral, and fairly well done, 
though it must be' confessed that the 
high musical character of Manches- 
ter is not carried out either in its 
Cathedral singing or its organ. As 
the ch. is parochial as well as cathe- 
dral, the visitor will be interested, if 
not amused, by the extraordinary 
list of marriage banns read out every 
Sunday, frequently lasting for more 
tiian a quarter of an hour. It is a 
true test of the prosperity or decline 
of the times, for there is a marked 
difference in the number of matri- 
monial aspirants when wages are low 
and mills are running half-time. 
" Th' ould church " is regarded with 
considerable affection by all classes 
in Manchester and its neighbour- 
hood, and tills draws an additional 
number of marriages. The ceremony 
itself is well worth attending, for 
probably there is no other church in 
England where it is performed in 
such a wholesale manner, and where 
so much curious oharaoter is to be 
seen. Laughable stories are told 
of the wrong people being buckled 
together in me confusion, and of the 
ceremony having to be repeated. 
One tale goes so far as to assert that 
the lady, finding she had married 
the wrong man, nobly declined to 
take advanta^ of the error, but an- 
nounced her intention of keeping the 
one she had got. 

Nearly all the churches in Man- 
chester, which number in the city 
and suWbs about 75, are more or 
less modem, and few of them contain 
any object of special interest, except 
t^at some of the latest built, and 
particularly those in the environs, 
are good specimens of Dec. or £. £ng. 
arcMtecture. Amongst the most note- 
worthy is St, John't, in Deansgate, 
which possesses some good paintings, 
a stained-^lass window, said to have 
been originally brought from a con- 



vent in Rouen, and a monument in 
Caen stone to a Mr. Marsden, who 
was conspicuous for his zeal la the 
half-holioav movement. ^. Peter' t, 
at the end of Mosley-street, is a 
hideous Doric building, but has a 
fine altar-piece of the Descent of the 
Cross by A. Caraeeiy togeth^ with 
some medallions, which are of ques- 
tionable taste for chuich decomtiom. 
The organ is good : so is the choral 
service, though somewhat too florid 
and profeecdonal in style. Bat for 
anything like beauty of architectmal 
style the visitor must go to the 
suburbs, to the chs. of St. Luke'a» 
Chetham Hill (eood organj, St 
Paul's, Keraall Moor, Crumpaall, 
Birch (the minister of which, Mr. 
Wiggins, is mentioned in the Lam- 
beth MSS. as " a painful preacher ^'v 
Longsight, St. George's, Hulme, Ac. 
At Vidtibwryt a suburb to the 8., was 
formerly a chantry kirk, endowed 
with land for the burial of tlie dead, 
and the observance of all rdigiois 
rites required in the diapelry. 

Ever since the Boman Catholics 
were ejected from the collegiate 
church, at the time of the Befonna- 
tion, they had no chapel in Man- 
chester till the beginning of la^ 
centy., when there was one in Smithy- 
door; but they have sevoal at the 
present time, amongst which the 
visitor should notice that of ^ 
Augwtine^B^ in Granby-iow, and the 
fine 6k. of St. John^ in Salford, whioh 
is of the earliest Dec character, and 
has a s^ire 240 ft in height Non- 
conformist places of worship are 
numerous of every degree and kind, 
and, taking it as a whole, few dtiea 
are so well provided as MancheBter 
with religious institutions. By the 
Census of 1851 it was shown that 
out of a population of 491,073 (in 
round numbers, half-a-miUioii), there 
were sittings for 156,473 persoosu 

In addition to the buildings 
hitherto mentioned, the city eon- 
tains the usual number of mimiiC4)al 
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and oiher establishments incidental 
to all large towns, such as gaols, 
police courts, workhouses, gas and 
waterworks. The principal gaols 
are those of the ^et^ Bailey, in Sal- 
ford, just across the Albert Bridge, 
which holds 797 prisoners, and the 
City Gad, in Hyae-road, which has 
acoommodation for 840. In con- 
nezion with the latter may be men- 
tioned the Fenian attack on the 
prisoners* van in 1868. The city is 
well supplied with tocUer, vast works 
haTiiig oeen constructed in the 
Etherow Valley (Bte. 18), from 
which a daily supply of 25,000,000 
galli!. can be obtained, at a cost of 
2(2. per 1000 galls. With the excep- 
tion of Glasgow, this is believed to 
be the cheapest and most efficient 
supply of any city in the world. 

^e lungs of Manchester are to be 
found in three pretty and well laid 
out Parks. 

The Fed Park, in Solford, em- 
braces an area of 32 acres, over- 
looking the rt. bank of the Irwell, 
the windings of which, and the in- 
equalities of the groimd, have given 
ample scope for excellent landscape 
ganlening and chfLrming views up 
the vale. The principal objects of 
notice are a statue of ner Majesty by 
Noble, erected to commemorate her 
visit in 1857, when she was welcomed 
by tlie Kational Anthem sung by 
80,000 Sunday scholars. There are 
also statues of the Prince Con- 
sort, of Richaid Gobden, Sir Bobert 
Peel, and Joseph Brotherton, once 
M.P. for Selfoid. The building in 
the park contains the Salford Library, 
and a museum with a valuable and 
interesting general collection. Notice 
before leaving, the Victoria Arch, in 
memory of the Queen's second visit 
in 1857, a fine wrought-iron gateway 
in a Byzantine setting of stonework, 
and also the Pendleton Gates, given 
by liord Ihicie. They were mode in 
Borneo and were originally the gates 
of Stiangeways Hall. 



The Quem*8 Park is in the Boch- 
dale-road, at Harpurhey, overlooking 
the valley of the Irk, which is here 
of much more natural beauty than it 
is while threading its underground 
course through Manchester. Aii arti- 
ficial lake adds to the scenery, to 
which the prettily-planted grounds, 
ot Harpurhey Cemetery contrioute no 
little. Here also is a museum, in 
which those interested in phrenology 
will find an extensive series of caste 
made by the late Mr. Bally, a well- 
known Manchester professor of this 
science. 

The Philife Park is not onl;r 
pretty but valuable, inasmuch as it 
is situated in Ancoats, one of the 
most densely-populated districts of 
Manchester. The Medlock is made 
to do duty here in the landscape, and 
the park contains the usual amuse* 
ments that the others contain. 

The Alexandra Park at Hulme 
was opened in 1870. 

In addition to these open spots, 
the crowds resorting to which prove 
how highly they are appreciated, 
there are other places of amusement, 
such as the Zoological Gardens, at 
Bellevue, near Longsight, where, in 
addition to the attractions of such 
places, fS&tes are given in the summer ; 
and if the southern visitor wants to 
see a collection of Lancashire, York- 
shire, and Cheshire operatives, he 
should go there on an excursion day 
— a sight not easily forgotten. The 
Pomona Gardens^ on the banks of 
the Irwell, are of a similar character, 
though on a smaller scale and per- 
haps of somewhat lower resort. The 
Botanical Gardens, at Old Trafibrd, 
are very prettUy laid out, and well 
worth visiting. It must be admitted 
that Manchester stands &irly well 
for her supplies of fresh air, even 
were there not a pretty and easily- 
accessible country on its outskirts. 
A desideratum, however, as in most 
populous towns, is the construction 
of small <Mdren*s playgrounds here 
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and there amidst the courts and 
alleys, so that not only would breath- 
ing places of great value be esta- 
blished, but the streets and the 
houses of the poor would be relieved 
to an immense extent of their daily 
burden of inmates. 

For indoor amusements there are 
three theatres. 

The TheaJtrt Soyal^ in Peter^street, 
will hold about 2000 people, and 
replaced an older one burnt down 
in 1844. Hie diaracter of the per- 
formances i^in which opera is occa- 
sionally given) will bear comparison 
with those in London. The Princes 
and the Queen*$ Theatres are smaller 
houses, mudi in vogue with play- 

Siers, who form a large class in 
anchester. Masioy however, is the 
chief attraction, and there is pro- 
bably not a town in the kingdom 
where it is so keenly appreciated 
or cultivated to so high a pitch. 
Lancashire is notoiiouuy a musio- 
loving county with all classes, and 
Manchester has in addition a large 
resident population of Germans, so 
that it is no wonder that music finds 
such fikvour. There is a fine Concert 
HaU, in which, during the season, 
subscription concerts of high-class 
music are given. The Free Trade 
HaU (see ante) is the great locale of 
public performances, and it is a sight 
worth seeing when any particular 
attraction, such as one of Charles 
Halle*s concerts, is going forward. 
Indeed it is scarcely fair to mention 
Manchester music without the name 
of jEra2Z(^, who, by his wonderful 
genius and his long residence here, 
has invested it with a peculiar 
interest. Of music halls of a lower 
grade there is no lack, and they are 
mostly to be found in the neighbour- 
hood of Peter-street, Deansgate, and 
Bridge-street. 

The antiquary will find, to his 
regret, that moidem improvements 
have destroyed nearly all the old| 



halls which were once pretty plenti- 
ful in Manchester and the neigh- 
bourhood, but of which, in most 
cases, nothing but the name lemaina. 
It will be sufficient to mention their 
localities. Old Htdme HaU was the 
seat of John de Hulme in Heniy 
II.'s reign, and passed successively 
into the hands of the Presiwycbes, 
Mosleys, Blands, and lioyda. It 
was pulled down in 1764 by the 
Duke of Bridgewater, who wanted 
the ground for his new canaL Vast 
treasures were supposed to exist 
under Hulme Hall, for it is said that 
the Dowager Lady Prestwych always 
told her son, that if he continued 
favourable to the Royal cause, there 
would be plenty of assistance forth- 
coming. But if this was the case, it 
is there still, for the old lady dM 
suddenly without being able to reveal 
the secret. 

The Mosleys also held AMOoattt 
CoOyhurtt, and Houqh Hattg. The 
former is modernised, and the reai- 
dcDce of Mr. Murray, 

Smedley HaU, a seat of the Ghet- 
hams; Strangewayt Hall, the site 
of the Assize Courts, of the Hart- 
leys ; Denton HaU, of the Hf^landa ; 
Birch HaU, of the Haverseyee ; J2ail- 
di$h HaU, Barton HaU, and Onloeih 
HaU, in Newton, have all diaap- 
peared. So has Garrett HaU, the 
seat of the Traffords, for whom the 
boys in the grammar-school were 
obliged to pray for by name in 
Henry YII.'s reign. It was aituated 
on the site of the present Brooik- 
street, on the banks of the Medlock, 
whither the young men of Vjut- 
cheater used to resort for snipe shoot- 
ing. Broughton HaU, onoe a aeat 
of the Stauleys, and afterwazda of 
the Chethams, and in modem days 
of the Clowes, is still tenanted, id- 
though the park is being built Qpoo. 
OrdeaU HaU (J. Markendale, 1^.) 
was the residence of the powerfol 
Lancashire fiunily of Radcliffe. It is 
a timber house of the time of Henry 
Vin., much altered and partly te* 
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boilt in the 17th centy. The old por- 
tion contains some good windows and 
panelling. JSTeraaZCeKitheseatofthe 
Bjroms, still remains in that family 
in the person of Miss Atherton ; and 
ChorUon HaU, the seat of the Myn- 
shnlls, is a boys' schooL It is men- 
tioned that this estate was sold in 
1644 to Thomas Minshnll for 3002. ; 
but the value of property had so in- 
creased, even as long ago as the dose 
of last century, that it fetched 
70,0002. 



The antiquities of Manchester 
ought scarcely to be mentioned 
without a passing glance at the 
worihiet who have been bom here, 
or identified themselves with it from 
long residence. Amongst the most 
notewortiiy are Dr. Chaderlon, 
Warden of the College in 1579, and 
subsequently Bishop of Lincoln and 
Chafer ; — John Bradford^ ft famous 
preacher of the doctrines of the Be- 
formation, who was burnt for his 
opinions in Smithfield during the 
reign of Mary ; — Dr. Barlow^ Bishop 
of Lincoln (16th centy.), of whom it 
is related, ihat when he was made 
Bishop of Bochester, the poorest 
diocese in the Idngdom, he chose for 
his motto, ^ Discumbe in imo/' but 
when he gained the richer see of 
Lincoln, he changed it for *' Amioo I 
aocende snperius I " — Humphrey 
Chetham, the founder of the Hos- 
pital and Library; — Dr, Brideodk, 
head master of the High School 
(1680), and afterwards Bishop of 
Chichester, a timeeerver and a 
favourite of Charles U. and his mis- 
tresB, the Dudbess of Portsmouth ; — 
Dr. Byrom, a poet and wit (died 
1763);— i^. Ogden, a celebrated 
scholar and Professor of Geology at 
Cambridge (died 1778) ;—Dr, Whit- 
aker^ the historian of Manchester 
and fiiend of Gibbon. Dr, Henry, 
the chemist, and Dr, DalUm, the 
philosopher and discoverer of the 
atomic theory, were residents of Man- 
chester ; as was also Eaton Hodgkin-' 



ton, the mathematician and engineer 
(1861). Nor must we forget the 
Bev, Hugh StoweU, wiio was rector 
of Christ Church, Salford; or that 
the first Sir Bobert Fed was a 
Manchester manu&cturer. 

Although the size to which Man- 
chester has grown has given it all 
tlie attributes and trades of a large 
city, no stranger can visit it, without 
at once perceiving that it is de- 
pendent on one great article of com- 
merce, and that all other trades are 
subsidiary to it 

The history of the factory tyriem 
and the cotton manufacture wul be 
found in the Introduction (p. xxviii), 
as that more or less forms an integral 
portion of the history of every town 
in Lancashire. The reader will 
therefore only find under each town 
such facts of the cotton-trade as 
more particularly apply to that 
locality. That Manchester has long 
been the head-quarters of it, is 
proved by Camden's remark : " The 
FDstian manufacture, called Man- 
chester cottons, still continues there, 
and is of late very much improved 
by some modem inventions of dyeing 
and printing; and this, with the 
great variety of other manufactures 
ffiiown as M&nchester wares, renders 
not onl^ the town itself, but also 
the parish about it, rich, populous, 
and industrious. Lewis Boberts also 
writes in 1641, ** The town of Man- 
chester buys the linen yam of the 
Irish in great quantities, and weaving 
it, returns the same again in linen 
into Ireland to sell. Neither ' does 
her industry rest here, for they buy 
cotton-wool in London that comes 
from Cyprus and Smyrna, and work 
the same into fustians, vermilions, 
and dimities, which they return to 
London, where they are sold." Fus- 
tians seem, up to the middle of the 
18th centy., to have been the staple 
trade of Manchester, together with 
tuckings and tapes, according to Di, 
Stukeley. 
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But although they were spoken of 
generally as cotton goods, in reaUty 
they had very little to do with that 
material, as the warp was always 
made of linen yam. In 1773 Ark- 
Wright's genius provided a warp of 
cotton twist, the first of the kind 
haying been manufactured by his 
partners at their mills at Derby, in 
the fisuse of yery great difficulties, 
caused by the araurd enactments 
of the Legislature, which imposed 
double the duty on British calicoes 
to that on mixed fabrics of linen 
and cotton. This act haying been 
repealed, an immense impetus was 
giyen to the trade by the inycntion 
of Uargreaye's spinning -jenny in 
1764. From that time may be dated 
the commencement of Lanca^ire 
pre-eminence in the cotton manu- 
facture, of which Manchester soon 
became the centre. One g^reat cause 
which contributed to this was the 
completion of the Duke of Bridge- 
water's Canal in 1761 (Rte. 84), by 
which the town was put into 
dose connexion, not only with its 
immediate neighbours, but with all 
the principal cities of England. The 
impulse was tenfold when the rail- 
way system was introduced, and 
the opening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Rly. in 1830 was the 
signal for a vast increase in trade 
of all descriptions. At the same 
time the rlys. have materially altered 
the relative position of Manchester 
to the surrounding districts. For- 
merly it was tiie centre of the factory 
system, containing more mills than 
any other place ; but gradually the 
number of factories has decreased, in 
proportion to the relative increase 
of the place, millowners preferring, 
from various causes, to erect their 
mills in the adjoining towns and 
villages. Various causes have con- 
tributed to this change, such as 
more moderate rental, greater faci- 
lities of water-power, and so on; 
while the opening of fresh rly. 
branches to almost every hamlet has 



put the manufacturers on the same 
footing as though their mills were 
in Manchester itself. The conse- 
quence is, that it has become the 
grand inland port, so to speak, or 
warehousing focus where the cotton 
of seven-tenths of Lancashire and 
Cheshire is sent finom the country 
mills to be stored, sorted, packed, and 
sent away to all parts of the world. 

As a general rule, therefore, the 
business is transacted in Manchester, 
although the bulk of the actual 
weaving and spinning is carried on 
elsewhere. To this £act Manchester 
owes most of her characteristio ap- 
pearance, both as to buildinjKS and 
population. Noble streets of waie- 
nouses have arisen, of such size and 
splendour that they look more like 
a succession of city palaces; and 
a walk down Portland - street or 
Mosley-street will at once conyinoo 
the visitor of the magnitude of the 
trade which demands such accom- 
modation. Where there arc so many 
splendid buildings it is difficult to 
particularise ; but as a sample pre- 
eminent amongst all others, that of 
Messrs. WcUts, in Portland-street, may 
be mentioned. 

It may help to give some idea of 
the infinite variety of the Man- 
chester trade by a list of many of 
the branches of manufactures, as 
taken from the Directory : — Baiulana 
printers, corah printers, bleadiers, 
bobbin trimmers, calenderera, can- 
toon makers, casban makers, silesia 
makers, regatta makers, cop tube 
makers, cotton waste dealers, dimity 
makers, damask maker8,'doctor manu- 
fitcturers, embroiderers, font dealers, 
finishers! florentine makers, &iiey 
drill makers, fret cutters, fiistian 
makers, fustian sheareri^ galloon 
makers, garancine makers, braoe-WLb 
makers, hair-seating makers, heald- 
yam makers, heald knitten, jean- 
nette makers, jaoconnette mmtft 
heck makers, nankeen makers, pat- 
tern -canl makers, picker makers, 
plush makers, quilting makns, zeed 
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makers, satteen makers, sealctte 
makers, twill makers, skewer makers, 
shuttle makers, sizers, fly makers, 
stiffeDers, tawers, willow makers, 
wool scribblers. These, of course, are 
only suheidiary to and dependent 
upon the great army of manu&c- 
turers generally (Introduction, p. xl.). 
The visitor will he struck with the 
thoroughly business-like aspect of 
the streets and people in them. No 
idlers or dawdlers are there, and 
their very dress betokens that this is 
not the place or the hour at which 
the Adonis of Manchester shows him- 
self. At one o'clock almost eyery- 
body goes to dinner, and the stranger 
who meditates a six o'clock dinner 
will find that he is looked upon 
as somewhat an intruder upon the 
day's work, and moreover will run 
a chance of not getting any, unless 
he orders it bdbreband. Every 
street and each little lane is blocked 
up by huge lorries full of bales 
of cotton or caUooes ; some of them 
are dangling by giant cranes from 
the sixm or seventh stories of the 
warehouses, and the pedestrian will 
find that he has to look carefully 
to his steps, lest he be pushed under 
a wheel or knocked over by a bale. 
But at six or seven o'clock a change 
comes over the streets; the ware- 
houses are shut up, the lorries and 
horses are in their stables, and all 
the outward-bound onmibuses are 
crammed to repletion with merchants 
and clerks going to the suburbs to 
their homes. The visitor who pre- 
fers seeing the 6i xoWoi in their 
favourite ^unts should go to Deans- 
gate about ten o'clock on Saturday 
night, and he will find a charac- 
tenstic gathering of "hands" busy 
marketing, and a perfect Babel of 
Lancashire brogue. 

Conveifonees. — ^Manchester is well 
supplied with the means of locomo- 
tion, for in addition to the main 
raHways mentioned in p. 161, a sort 
of comiecting girdle roDs aU roimd 



the dty. By this means the great 
systems are united, and the raw 
cotton from Liverpool to the various 
nuUs in the district is enabled to be 
sent direct without transhipping. In 
the same wav calicoes and printed 
goods which have to be sent to the 
&ipping-|K>rt without being ware- 
housied in Manchester, need not 
undergo any delay there. There is 
thus an intimate ramification be- 
tween the port, the warehouse, and 
the mill ; scarce any manufacturing 
village, which is not served by some 
railway branch or other. The suburb 
villages in Cheshire and elsewhere 
are accommodated by frequent paa- 
senger trains, in addition to which 
large, roomy three-horse omnibuses 
ply at stated times throughout the 
day. 

The connexion between the dty 
and Pendleton is carried out by 
means of Ureet tramu)ay$, with a 
centre wheel and rail, to allow 
greater grip for the omnibuses to 
ascend the hill. 

I>/«<aficM.— London, 189 m. ; Bir- 
mingham, 76 ; Crewe, 31 ; Stockport, 
6; Alderley. 13; Cheadle, 7; Stret- 
ford, 3^; Altrincham, 8; Bowdon, 
8}; Lymm, 13); Warrington, 22; 
Newton, 16; Liverpool, 30; Patri- 
croft, 6; Eccles. 4; Tyldesley, 9; 
Cheater, 40; Wigan, 17; Preston, 
31; Ohorley, 22; Bolton, 11; Bury, 
10} ; Clifton, ^ ; Blackburn, 24) ; 
Darwen, 20) ; Middleton, 6 ; Roch- 
dale, 10); Heywood, 10; Oldham, 
7 ; Ashton-under-Lyne, 6); New 
Mills, 15; Buxton, 31; Hyde, 7; 
Staley Bridge, 8. 

Exeuniona and WaXk» in (he neigh' 
hourhood of the City.— Feel Park, 
Queen's Park, Botanical Gardens, 
Bellevue, Bowdon, Dunham-Massey 
Park, Bosthem Mere, Alderley 
Edge, Marple, and New Mills. 
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EOUTE 28. 

MANCHESTER TO OLDHAM BT 
ASHTONHJNDER-LYNE. 

Like most of the Lancashire 
spinning districts, that of Ashton 
and the Cheshire border is accessible 
from Manchester by two railway 
systems, that of the London and 
North-Westem and of the Sheffield 
and Lincolnshire. 

By the former line the trayeller 
quits the city at the Victoria Stat., 
running through a densely populated 
district to Miles Platotino Juno., 
where the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
rly. is given oft' to the L 

Shortly after leaving the suburbs, 
the country becomes open and undu- 
lating, offering pleasant views of the 
Cheshire moors, backed up by the 
blue ranges of the Derbyshire hills, 
and diversified by many a ^ clough 
and streamlet, picturesque enough 
at its source, but considerably marred 
and defiled when it gets amongst the 
factories and printing works. For 
miles and miles are seen tall slender 
chimneys, marking the localities of 
the various villages and towns, each 
one the nucleus of a oonsiderable 
population entirely dependent on 
the staple manufacture. The line 
runs up the talley of the Medlock, 



which, although disfigured by the 
dye-refuse, is nevertheleas a different 
stream to what it is when pent up in 
its sewer-like course through Man- 
Chester. 

2 m. Park Stat. 

3i m. Clayton Bridge Slot Qay- 
ton HaU, nearly 1 m. to the rt., was 
the residence of Humphrey Chet- 
ham, founder of the hospital of that 
name in Manchester. The old hall, 
supposed to have been oonstmcted 
of materials from the first wooden 
church of Manchester, was de- 
stroyed by fire. "In some MSS. 
of receipts and disbursements be- 
longing to the Chethams. ke^t in 
the time of Charles II., there is an 
item for moneys paid to the *■ boon- 
shearers* of Clayton Hall." * Boon- 
shearers* were people subject to 
certain rules of uie Lordship, soob 
as ploufi^hing, harrowing, and oartmg 
for the lord's house. 

Bm,DroyUden8taL "A singular 
wake custom was Introduced here 
about 1814, from Woodhouses, near 
Failsworth, where it has been preva- 
lent for more than the third of a 
century. The ceremonial issued 
from Greenside ^a hamlet of Droyls- 
den), and consisted of two male 
equestrians grotesquely habited. 
One, John, son of Robert Huhne d 
Greenside, personified a man; the 
other, James, son of Aaron Etchellii 
of Edge Lone, a woman. They were 
engaged with spinning-wheels apm* 
ning fiaz in the olden time, and con- 
ducting a rustic dialogue in limping 
verse, and gathering oontribations 
from spectators. Lai^ly a catt was 
substituted for a saddle, as being a 
safer position in case they grew 
tipsy." — Eigwn'9 History of Droyb* 
den. The substitution was not un- 
necessary, as on one occasion it is 
related &at both performers teU off 
the horse from excess of jovMlity. 
An old local ballad commemoialei 
these waken: — 
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■* irs Drdghden wakes, on we^ra oomia' to 
teawn 
To tell ye o* aomethlog o' great reneawn: 
Un* if this owd Jade Ul lem 'mi begin 
▲wi aho' 70 heaw hard on how fast an can 

IPMtXf 

So its three^y-wheeU threedr-wheel, 
daw, don, all, doe." 

*'Threed7-wbeel" is evidentlj a 
corraption of "titsad the wheel.'* 

Soon after leaving the junction 
with the Sheffield and LincolnBhire 
line, the tourist reaches the ancient 
borough of AMkUm-imder-Lyne. 

By the Sheffield and Lincolnshire 
route the Ixmdon Road terminus is 
the starting point At Abdwick 
JcNa the London line (L. and 
N.W.R.) turns to the S., the one to 
Aihton running through an unin- 
teresting district occupied bj various 
manoftcturing establishments. At 
AMfury^ 2 m., is the Britannia 
radlway-catriage fiiotoiy, and a little 
farther on, at Oorton, are Messrs. 
Beyers and Peacock's engine works. 
The country becomes more open at 

4 m. Fairfield^ where are reser- 
Toirs, feeders of the Manchester and 
Stockport Oanal. Fairfield is almost 
entirely occupied by a Moravian set- 
tlcmont, first planted here in 1785. 

5 m. QuiDE Bbidgb Juho. with 
the Stockport and Staleybridge line, 
and of the Ashton branch with the 
main line. The latter soon enters 
Gheidiire, branching again at Ksw- 
TOM JuHa for Hyde (Rte. 16). By 
this latter route Stockport gains 
another and independent communi- 
cation with Manchester. 

7} m. Athton^nder-LyM (^Tnn : Old 
Bout's Head), although now a very 
busy cotton town, has an ancient and 
respectable pedigree, deriving its 
name from the Saxon word mac, an 
aahy and iun, an enclosed place, 
which is incorporated in the word 
JSiten as found in the Testa dQ 
NevilL The additional name was 
given it to ngtnfy its situation on 
the borders of Cheshire, and to dis- 



tinguish it from other places of the 
same name, as Ashton-upon-Mersoy, 
and Ashton in Makerfield. In 1336 
(temp. Edward UI.), the manor came 
into the hands of the Assheton 
family, with whom the traditions and 
history of Ashton are largely identi- 
fied, and it remained in their pos- 
session until the death of Sir Thomas 
Assheton (in the reign of Henry Y UI. ) 
whose daughter and heiress carried 
it by marriage to Sir William Booth, 
of Dnnham-Massey (Rte. 19), the 
ancestor of the Earls of Stainford, 
who now hold it. 

The Asshetons were great favour- 
ites of their respective sovereigns, 
who highly esteemed their valour. 
Sir RoTOrt was appointed Governor 
of Guynes, near Calais, Justice of 
Ireland, High Treasurer and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and he lies 
buried in Dover Castie, of which he 
was governor. His son Thomas 
fought at Nevilles Gross, under 
Queen Philippa, and had the honour 
of capturing there the standard of 
Scotland. The town and manor are 
tiie subject of some ciuious traditions 
and customs associated with this 
family. ** The ceremony of ' Riding 
the Black Lad' takes place on 
Easter Monday in each year. So 
conflicting are the traditions as to 
the cause of this exhibition, that one 
version attaches to it infamy, and 
another represents it as honourable 
to the ancient dominant family. 
According to the former it is meant 
as an expression of perpetual abhor- 
rence towards the memory of Sir 
Ralph Assheton ; but the latter sup- 
position is, that in some way not 
very ea^ to be conceived, this cere- 
mony is intended as a mark of honour 
towards the hero of Neville's Cross.** 
— Baines, Dr. Hibbert Ware attri- 
butes the custom to an old perambula- 
tion still carried on in some Scotch 
parishes called ** guld-riding," the 
object of which was to eet rid of 
a mischievous weed called '*guld," 
for every plant of which, when Ibund, 
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and after being led in prooefision 
through the town, is dismonnted, 
and made to supply the place of a 
shooting butt.**— I>r. Hiiibert Wan, 
The shooting has been long discon- 
tinued, bat a sort of pageant is stiU 
made of it on Easter Monday, vhich 
is kept as a great holiday in Ashton. 
**The Black Knight of Ashton'* 
forms one of the most interesting of 
Kobv*s * Lancashire Traditions.' 

Tne very objectionable cnstom of 
paying *' heriot " existed in ail iti 
ibrce in the manor of Assheton. At 
the death of the head of the family, 
the priest usually claimed the best 
beast which the family of the 
deceased possessed, called the mo^ 
tuary beast, as a suppocped qnittanoe 
of all unpaid claims of tithe. Asshe- 
ton, however, had the additional tax 
of a heriot to be paid to the Lord of 
the Manor, who claimed the best 
beast, the second best going as a 
mortuary o£fering to the priest. This 
latter was a sort of fee or iumoranum, 
and called **a corse-present,'* but 
eventually grew into a claim, and 
was exacted as a right by the deig7 
till the Reformation. 

There was also an obligation to 
grind com at the Lord's mill, on bis 
own terms of payment; but when 
the owner's com came to be ground, 
the miller waa obliged to take every- 
body else's out of the hopper nntU 
the Lord's supply was famished. 
No wonder that, under the cir- 
cumstances, the Lords of Assheton 
were not the most popular, llie old 
manorial Com MiUs are still in cx- 
isteuce, though now partly converted 
into cotton mills. From ** The Custom 
Roll," it appears that John of the 
Edge was miller in 1422, and that 
he paid 16a. 4(2. for rent 



the farmer was liable to be mulcted 
in a weth ox sheep. ** It appears that 
Ralph of Assheton, the son of Sir 
John, became by his alliance with a 
rich heiress the lord of the neigh- 
bouring manor of Middleton, and 
soon afterwards received the honour 
of knighthood, being at the same 
time entrusted with the office of 
Vice-Chancellor to Henry VI., and 
it is related, of Lieutenant of the 
Tower. Invested with this authority, 
he conunitted violent excesses in this 
part of the kingdom. In retaining 
also for life the privilege of '*guld 
riding," he on a certain day in 
spring made his appearance in this 
manner clad in black armour (whence 
his name of the Black Lad), 
mounted on a charger, and attended 
by a numerous train of his followers, 
in order to levy the penalty arising 
from neglect of cleansing the land of 
** carr gulds. " The interference of so 
powerful H knight could not but be 
regarded by the tenanta of Assheton 
as tyrannical, and the name of the 
''Black Lad*' is still regarded with 
no other sentiment but horror. 
Tradition, indeed, has perpetuated 
the prayer that was frequently 
ejaculated for a deliverance from his 
tyranny : — 

** Sweet Jean, for thy meray's sake. 
And for thy hitter passion. 
Save u8 from the axe of the Tower, 
And from Sir Ralph of Assheton." 

Upon the death of the guld 
rider of Assheton, Sir John's neir 
and successors abolished the usage 
for ever, and reserved from the 
estate a small sum of money (for- 
merly 10a., now 5«.) for the purpose 
of perpetuating, in an annuul cere- 
monv, the dreaded visits of the 
Black Knight. This is kept up at 
the present day. An effigy is made 
of a man in armour, and the image 
is dcridingly emblazoned with some 
emblem of the occupation of the 
first couple that are linked together 
in the oourse of the year. The 
black boy is then fixed on horseback, 



The ehunh was originally founded 
in the 15th centy., but it haa been so 
often repaired and enlarged, and par- 
ticularly in 1821, when it was neaily 
destroyed by fire, that scart^e any- 
thing is left of the original building. 
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A steeple was added at the close of 
the last centy. Goncermng the ch. 
it is told, that while the workmen 
employed on it were one day amusing 
themselyes at a game of cards, a 
wcmuui came up and asked them 
to turn up an ace, promising that, if 
they did, she wonld build several 
yards for them. The ace was ac- 
cordingly turned up, and she fulfilled 
her promise. The real truth seems 
to have been, that Lady Elizabeth 
Assheton, finding the men idling 
during the building of the steeple, 
desired them to add her arms to 
that of her husband, and they were 
accordingly placed on the S. side — 
Asaheton impaling Stayley; but 
subsequent repairs have destroyed 
them. The shape of the escutcheon, 
something like an ace, may have 
giyen rise to the stoiy. Some curious 
arrangements were made by Sir 
John. '* We find him assigning the 
forms or benches to his tenants ; but 
the names for whose uses they are 
appointed are all females. From this 
it may seem that seats in our 
churches were first put up for their 
conTenience. Eighteen forms or 
benches are mentioned for the occu- 
pation of one himdred wives and 
widows, who are named, besides their 
daughters and servant wenches. 
Their husbands had not this privi- 
l^;e, beinff forced to stand or 
kneel in tiie aisles, as the service 
required.** The document which 
contains these rules is adorned with 
a rude plan of the ch., containing 
the names of the different occupants 
on their respective benches. On one 
is " Uxor Thomfld de Glaydon, 
UxorRadulphi deWood and their 
servants and other gentils strangers ;" 
and on another is inscribed, ^* Ten- 
ants wynches of Sir John the Byron 
that dwel yon with him." 

The interior of the ch. contains 
some very old stained glass, some 
tabernacle work in the chancel, and 
several ornamental effigies of the 
Asaheton fiunily. One of the former 



rectors of Assheton was a brother of 
Lord Fairfax, who had to fly during 
the Civil Wars, and into whose place 
John Harrison, dosciibed as an 
orthodox though painful minister, 
was inducted by a party of soldiers. 

Ashton contains S other (modern) 
chs.— St. Peter's, Christ Ch., and St, 
Jame8*8. The latter has good stained 
glass in the chancel. Amongst 
other buildings are the Toum HaU, 
erected in 1840, fiom designs by 
YounQj in the Corinthian style ; the 
OddfeUowi" Hall, in Stamfoid-stieet, 
and the Infirmary, a handsome 
Elizabethan building, prettily placed 
on high ground. The streets are 
remarkably wide and well laid out, 
a'circumstance that the town owes to 
the constant presence of Lord Stam- 
ford's surveyors. 

The (Hd HaU, formerly the ba- 
ronial residence of the AsBhetons, 
has been partially restored, and ia 
the occasional residence of the Earl 
of Stamford. Aciyoining it is a stone 
building, flanked on the E. and W. 
bv towers, and having a conical roof. 
This is called the Dungeon, and was 
formerly known as the Bestal (Bas- 
tille?), which was held by Thomas 
Stayley at the rent of one penny. 
The Asshetons appear to have 
held summary jurisdiction over the 
dwellers on their lands. — "In the 
Harleian MSS. mention is made of 
annuities being paid to Sir Ralph, 
with divers lordships, and a tun of 
wine yearly. So powerful was lus 
jurisdiction, that a grant was made 
to him to the effect that, if in cases 
of emergency suitable persons could 
not be procured for the trial of delin- 
quents, his own authority should be 
sufficient for the purpose." — Scby, 
Under these circumiBtances it is pro- 
bable that the Bestal seldom lacked 
an occupant, especially when the 
Lord happened to be of a tyrannical 
nature like Sir Ralph. The QuUows 
Meadow, where they executed refirac- 
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tory offendezB, iB now ooeupied by 
the goodfl yard of the rly. The town 
is still governed by a formidable list 
of officials, inoludmg a mayor, a leet 
steward, S high constables, 4 assist- 
ant constables, 12 to 24 jurymen, 12 
bye-law men, 2 bailifiji, 2 pounders, 3 
afferers, an inspector of weightSi 2 
market lookers, an ale-taster, and 2 
bellmen. 

Ashton is almost entirely de- 
pendent on the cotton trade. For- 
merly wool was the staple manufac- 
ture, but that has long been given 
up. The parish contained in 1867 
122 cotton-mills, the aggregate of 
which employed 6833 horae-power, 
16,770 power looms, and 2,278,000 
spindles. In connection with the 
Oxford JIfiQs, it may be mentioned 
that a fine building, containing Free 
Baths, Library, &c., has been erected 
by the owners for the use of their 
workpeople. 

1 m. from Ashton on the Mottram 
Boad is Sialey Bridgej a busy cottop 
town, of some 21,000 inhabitants. 
(Inn: Oastle.) The River Tame 
aivides it, one-half being in Lanca- 
shire, and the other in Cheshire. 
There is not much to interest the 
tourist in it, for the buildings are all 
modem, although it obtained its 
name from the Stavley or Stayley 
fi&mily, which intermarried with the 
Asshetons. Robert de Staveley held 
these lands in the time of Richard 
III., and Thomas Assheton married 
Margaret de Staveley, whose arms, 
with those of her husband, were 
placed on the steeple of Ashton- 
under-Lyne ch. A hundred years a^o 
there were only 140 inhabitants m 
Staley Bridge, and the first cotton- 
mill was bmlt in 1776, bv a person 
named Hall, who introduoea ma- 
chinery, but thereby imderwent so 
much popular odium, that he was 
forced to keep his mill regularly 
garrisoned. At that time the village 
only boasted one dyer, whose only 
assistants were a couple of mastifls. 



whom he had trained to turn a little 
mill in which the ingredients were 
ground. 

Like Ashton, Btsley Bridge is well 
supplied with oonvenienoes of car- 
riage, both towns having 2 inde- 
pendent lines of rail, besides 2 or 3 
canals. For a good view of the dis- 
trict ascend mid Bank, H m. rt. 
(in Cheshire), which is 1300 feet in 
height. 

The neighbourhood of Ashton 
abounds in the residences and viUaa 
of manufisusturers and others interested 
in the place. There are also a fbw 
old houses, such as Buelde^ Had 
(1 m. to the W.), built by ICis. 
Elizabeth Buckley in 1618, which, 
though now decayed, shows some 
old-mshioned features in its windows 
and ornamental brickwork. CoMier- 
laand HaO, near it, was the xesideiiflo 
of the Cinderlands in the 12tii 
centy., and is fitted up internally with 
good woodwork. At Woodhoutet, a 
hamlet to the K. of Cinderlaad, are 
some old houses, called Diamoad, 
Within, and Brick Halls; and on 
the bank of the Medlock at Water- 
houses is an old timbered house, 
called WoodhouMf buOt by Gregocy 
de Bardaley in 1422. Taunion HcM^ 
near to Ashton, of which there is 
but little left, was the reddeoce of 
Thomas Claydon in the reign of 
Henry VL 

From Ashton the journey north- 
wards may be completed to Oldham 
by 2 routes. The most direct is by 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
colnshire line. 2 m. on rt. is JUma- 
hwntf the estate of which was called 
John of Jerusalem's I^nd, and be* 
longed to the Knighf s HospitaUerSk 
The tenant was compelled to taring a 
rose on the feast of St John ue 
Baptist, as an acknowledgment of his 
tenure. 

8^ m. at ParJchridge Stat the line 
crosses the Medlock, and there are 
large ironworks, the properly of the 
Lees fietmil^, which has resided aft 
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Parkbridge for more than a cen- 
tury. On L is the cotton Tillage of 
Barddey, and in the gzoan<u of 
Barddey Home (W. Hulton Hazrop, 
Esq.) is a very large oak-tree, the 
branches oi which corer an area of 
1360 sqnare yards. Farther on (L) 
is DeoMhut, an old house built by 
the Sandifords in 1611. 

10^ m. (Hdham 8taL 

By the London and N. W. route, 
the main line to Huddersfleld and 
Leeds, it is a more dicuitous but 
modi prettier journey to Oldhank 
Fiaasing Staley Bziw» the line 
follows the Talley of the Tame, 
which here divides Lancashire fkom 
Yorkshire. 

3 m. (from Staley Bridge) Motdey 
8UU, The high grounds of Brovm 
Edge and UaartS^ead are worth 
ascending for the sake of the yiew on 
the Yorkshire Moors. On the latter 
there is an unfinished tower or pillar, 
intended to supply the place of an 
dder one, whicm fell in 1794. 

To the W. of Hartshead, near the 
form of Twirl HUl, is the old Tythe 
SUme, to which the farmers of the 
distiict came for centuries to pay 
their tithe to the lord of the manor. 
At KnoU HiU is the reservoir which 
supplies Ashton with water, contain- 
ing two hundred million gallons. 
The banks are prettily laid out and 
planted. 1) m. £. of Mossley, on the 
hills, is an old British earthwork, 
known as j^uceonCStutitf. From traces 
of a Boman road running beneath 
it, it is probable that it was sub- 
sequently utilised as a castrum. 
B^ond Mossley Stat the line enters 
Yorkshire, to 

5 ID. Gbeenfield Jttno., from 
wbenoe the traveller goes westward 
some 3 or 4 m. through a broken and 
picturesque country. A tunnel is 
passed through to 

6 m. GrotUmStaL 

6i m. Lee$ 8UU. The adjoining 
tillage. of Hey is of considerable an- 



tiquity, and it is supposed that a 
chapel of ease to Ashton mother ch. 
has existed here for centuries. 

8 m. Oldham (Inn, Albion) is one 
of the most important of the South 
Lancashire cotton towns, containing 
a population of 80,000, entirelv de- 
pendent on the manufacture of fus- 
tians, velveteens, caUcoes, cotton and 
woollen cords, &c. Formerly it was 
celebrated for its hats, the making of 
which is stUl laigely carried on, 
and it is to the munificence of Mr. 
Henshaw, a hat-maker, that Oldham 
is indebted for its excellent Blue 
Coat School, and Manchester for its 
Blind Asylum. 

All the buildings in Oldham are 
modem, and even the parish ch., 
which is Perp. m style, and not of 
later date than 1829, is being re- 
placed ; the old one bein^ too small 
for the increasing population. 

The places worth notice are the 
Town Hall, the Lyceum, the School 
of Science and Art, mainly estab- 
lished by Mr. Piatt, MJP., the Blue 
Coat Sohoolf a handsome Gothic 
buildiDg, to contain 120 boys, and 
the Alexandra Park^ opened in 1865, 
and partly begun as a means of 
aiforcUne work to the distressed ope* 
ratives daring the Gotten Famina 

Probably uo place has increased 
foster than Oldham. A century ago 
there were only 60 houses in it, and 
at the commencement of the present 
century the pop. was but 12,000. 
The collieries, which lie thickly in 
this neighbourhood, have partly con- 
tributed to the increase, but the cot- 
ton trade has been the main cause. 
Some of the finest factories in the 
county are to be found here. Nor 
should mention be omitted of the 
splendid establishment of the Messrs. 
Piatt, who, as machinists, have a 
world-wide reputation. ''In 1794, 
when the first steam-engine was 
used here, there were only 12 mills. 
In 1866 tiiere were 120, containing 
three million spindles, with 9000 
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looms, employing; upwards of 28,000 
hands, and produoing 2,780,000 lbs. 
of yam per week ; which is equal to 
a consumption of one-ninth part of 
the entire consumption of cotton in 
Great Britain." 

By means of the London and 
North • Wedem^ the Manchetter, 
Sheffield, and lAncohuhire^ and the 
Laneathire and Yorkshire systems, 
Oldham is placed in direct com- 
munication with Leeds, Rochdale, 
7} m., Asbton, 9 m., and Manchester. 

Continuing northwards by the 
Lancashire and Yorksliire Une, the 
traveller arrrives at Rotton Junc. 
The Tillage of Boyton, prettily 
situated in a deep yalley, lies 1} m. 
N. W. The old Hall belonged to 
the ancient family of Radcliffe, and, 
after passing through seyeral hajids, 
amongst whom were the Byrons, an- 
cestors of the poet, is again in the 
possession of that &mily. It is 
worth mention, as an example of the 
refined taste of many of the weaving 
class of workmen, that there is in 
Royton a flourishing Botanical So- 
ciety, first established in 1794 by 
John Mellor, a weaver. 

8 m. (from Oldham) Shaw Stat. 
The country becomes bleak and un- 
interesting. 

4} m. New Hey Stat, 

5i m. Milnrow jStot. The ch. here 
(rebuilt) was formerly an oratory 
belonging to Butterworth Hall. 
Milnrow, however, founds its repu- 
tation on being the residence of 
John Collier, otherwise known as 
*' Tim Bobbin," celebrated as painter, 
musician, and poet. His poems are 
largely read and quoted in the dis- 
trict, and are rich specimens of 
liancashire humour and broad ver- 
nacular. His best is the Dialogue 
between Tummus o' Williams o' Miir- 
git's o' Roaph's and Meary o' Dick's 
o* Tummy's o' Peggy's. The Rev. 
Canon Raines, a well-known Lanca- 
ahire antiqua^, is vicar of Milnrow. 

7i UL Rochdale (Bte. 29). 



ROUTE 29. 

FBOM MANCHESTER TO BURNLEY 
BT MIODLETON, ROCHDALE AND 
TOOMORDEN. 

The traveller quits Manchester 
by the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Rly.. from the Victoria TenninuB,and 
turns off at 1} m. Miles Plattixo 
Junc, with the Ashton Line (Bta. 
28). On 1. are CoUyhwrst Hall, an 
old seat of the Mosleys, and Whit- 
worth Hall, now a labourer's cottage, 
but once the residence of the Whit- 
worth family. 

2i m. Newton Heath St4Mt^ for 
FalLsworth. 1 m. 1. is Harpwrhey, a 
suburb of Manchester, in which the 
Queen's Park is situated; and 
further north, on the RoclMlale road, 
is Bkuidey (pronounced Blak^yX 
where are the damaak weavine 
factory of the Houldsworths. In old 
times Blackley was celebrated for its 
park, which posBened a deer^leap, 
and was worth ** in pannage, aery 
of eagles, herons, hawks, honey-bees, 
mineral earths, ashes, and other 
irones, fifty-three shillings and four 
pence." Hladdey HaU, now de- 
stroyed, formerly belonged to the 
Leghs, and was celebrated for the 
" boggart " which tenanted it« 
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5} m. MiDDLETOir Junc. A branch 
line on rt. goes to Oldham (Rte. 28), 
which is well seen on the high 
ground some 8 m. distant. 

Just within the comer of the line, 
on rt, stood Foxdenton Hail, the 
seat of a branch of the Baddyffe 
family. It was a beautifnl house of 
the 16th centy., bestowed as the 
dowry of Margaret Ghadderton on 
her marriage with John Radclyffe, 
son of De RadclyfTe, in the reign of 
Henry II. Sir William Radol^e, a 
descendant of this branch, was taken 
prisoner by the Parliamentary forces 
at Marston Moor, 1644 (aee Rad- 
cliffe, Bte. 30). 

A short branch line on 1. leads to 

6 m. MidcUeton {Inn: Boar's 
Head), a busy little manufacturing 
town which, like Oldham, was a 
mere hamlet at the close of the last 
ocuvy^ but which, with its snbnrbs 
of Khodes and Tonge, now contains 
a population of 20,0% dependent on 
collieries, silk weaving, and calico 
printing. 

The country all about the neigh- 
bourhood of the Irk is very pictu- 
resque and broken, and especially at 
the bead of the valley at which 
Middleton is situated. In very early 
times the manor was attached to the 
HcHior of GUtheroe, and was held by 
the De Lacys, Earls of Lincoln. 

The family of De Middleton hold 
the manor under them until the 
reign of Edward II., when Agnes 
de Middleton conveyed it to John 
de Barton, whose daughter, Margerv, 
brought it into the Assheton family 
by marriage with Sir Boger, the 
Black Knight. Soon after the 
death of Sir George Booth, in 1716, 
the then representative of the 
Assheton family, it came into the 
possession of the Lords Suffield until 
1848, when (sad ending to its dig- 
nified pedigree) it was bought by 
Messrs. Peto and Betts, in whose 
poasessioQ it remained until the 



dispersal of their estates by the great 
failure of 1861. 

The church, supposed to have 
been originally founded in the reign 
of Henry UI., was rebuilt in the 
16th centy. by Bichaid Assheton 
and his wife, and was further added 
to in 1847. It consists of nave and 
side aisles, chancel, tower, and three 
cliapels, called respectively the 
Bector's, Hopwood, and Assheton 
Ghantries. 

There is a remnant of the old 
Nonn. ch. in the arch between the 
nave and the tower. 

The Assheton chapel is at the 
S.E. comer, and contains amongst 
monuments and remnants of that 
family some of the armour of Sir 
Bichard Assheton, which on his 
return from Flodden he deposited 
here and dedicated to St Leonard, 
the patron saint of the ch. There 
is also a stone altar with 5 incised 
crosses. Amongst the monuments is 
one to Sir Balph Assheton, com- 
mander of the Lancashire forces (d. 
1650), and his wife, and to Sir Balph, 
the last of the line (d. 1765). 

The Bector*s chapel contains a 
stained glass portrait of Thomas de 
Langlcv, Bisnop of Durham and 
Ghancellor of England. 

The Hopwood chapel has the 
monuments of the Hopwoods of 
Hopwood. The rails which shut 
off the chapel from the remainder of 
the ch. are of the date of Gharles II. 
Notice also the oak screen which 
divides nave and chancel. It is of 
9 compartments, and contains shields 
of the Bartons,' Asshetons, Bad* 
clyffes, Byrons, and Stanleys. 

The ch. contains some good 
hratses. On the N. of the chancel 
floor, to Bichard Assheton and his 
wife, 1618, and on two supplementary 
brasses are their six sons, all kneel- 
ing, except the child in swaddling 
clothes and the two daughters. To 
this succeed brasses of a lady and 
three men, one a yeoman, the other 
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two military — these repreeent Alice, 
wife of John lAwrenoe, and her 
subsequent husbands Richard Bad- 
cliffe de Tower and Thomas Bothe 
de Hackensall, 1531. In the centre 
is an ecclesiastic— Edmund Asshe- 
ton, Hector of Middleton in 1522. 
In the S. of the chancel are brasses 
to a gentleman and his wife, their 
7 sons and 6 daughters. 

There is some remarkably inte- 
resting stained glass. That in the 
chancel window was transferred 
from the Rectory, known as the 
** Old Hall," and contains the arms 
of the Asshetons and the fiimilies 
with whom they have intermarried. 
''In the N. window is a group of 
figures representing persons of note 
in the neighbourhood, to whom 
tradition has assigned the honour of 
having led the Middleton bowmen 
in the battle of Flodden Fields 
though a discrepancy in the date, 
which is 8 years antecedent to that 
battle, seems to negatlye the suppo- 
sition. In this antioue group we 
have the chaplain, Henry Taylor, 
and the 17 warriors, all in a kneel- 
ing posture, and each bearing on 
his left shoulder his bow, with 
relaxed string, while his quiver, 
charged with airows, is slung on 
his back. A mutilated inscription, 
strangely transposed in repairing 
the window, invites the parishioners 
to pmy * for the good estate of Sir 
Richard Assheton and those who 
glazed this window, and whose arms 
and pictures are shown above.' " 



w 



The Rectoiy, or *• Old JHoH," still 
retains some of th^ buttresses and a 

Eortion of the moat« with the loop- 
oled wall for the discharge of 
arrows. As late as the end of the 
last centy. it was entered by a draw- 
bridge and a bridgehouse. 

Middleton possesses a good gran^ 
mar tchod^ founded in Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign by Alexander Xowell, 
Dean of St Paul's, who endowed it 
mih tiiie manor of Upberry and 



Rectory of Gilham in Kent Bat 
Sir Edward Hobie, who was IcBsee 
of the property, diverted the refnts 
of Middleton School to his own 
use, to prevent which the dean was 
obliged to petition the Keeper of 
the Great &eal. This document is 
still preserved in the Harleian MSS. 

The trade carried on at Middleton 
embraces calicoes, nankeens, ginjc- 
hams, checks, and the weaving of silk, 
which, however, does not seem to 
prosper. The Messrs. Schwabe have 
ver^ large print works at Rhodes^ 
which give employment to lOtO 
hands. 

In the neighbourhood are Rhodes 
iroitse(Mra. Schwabe), Likhford HaU 
(W. Langton, Esq.), ABermgitm Hatt 
(J. Lees, Esq.), once the seat 
of the LeverL where Sir Ashton 
Lever collected his celebrated mn- 
seimi, contemporary with the Towne- 
ley Museum. In 1785 he obtained 
permission to dispose of it by lotteiy, 
and it was drown by a Mr. Parkin- 
son, who^ after exhibiting it for 
some time, sold it. 

Continuing northwards from Mid- 
dleton, on rt of the rly., is Chadder* 
ton, a village principidly tenanted 
by handloom weavers. 

Chadderton HiiU was formerly the 
seat of the Traffords, one of whom 
took the surname of Chadderton, bat 
by marriage it subsequently pMsed 
into the hands of the Radclilfiaa. 
Ashtons, and Hortons. The cdd 
Hall is going to decay, but still 
contains some memoruds of its 
former greatness in the pcfftraits of 
the Horton family and the old oak 
staircase of the date of Charles II. 

Here was bom, in 1596, Lawrence 
Chadderton, a celebmted preach^ 
at the time of the Reformation, who, 
disinherited for his attachment to 
the Protestant religion, became the 
first Master of Emanuel Oollefle, 
Cambridge, So highly was ne 
esteemed that he was chosen by 
James I. to be one of the Cbm- 
missioQera foi translating the Bible. 
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Not fiir from the village is the 
Oldham cemetery, the town of Old- 
ham being about 2 m. distant. 

A little further (on 1.) is Eopwood 
HaU, which has been the seat of 
that family since the 15th centy. 
€ral&idus Hopwood is mentioned in 
1441 as haying been one of the 
witnesses to the licence for the 
foundation of Manchester ch. The 
house, originally a quadrangular 
building of the time of Henry YlII., 
has been modernized. In 1855 
Hopwood was the scene of a famous 
lAncashire will case, which ended 
in the estate being secured to Gapt 
Hopwood, the present owner. 



8} m. Blub-pits Juno. [From 
hence the branch to Heywoocl and 
Bury is given oS. Heytoood, 70 
years ago a small village of hand- 
weavers, is now a populous manu- 
£Bbcturing town of 10,000 inhabitants, 
to the growth of which the family of 
Peel contributed much, the first 
mill that was started nere being 
built by the &ther of the first Sir 
Bobert Heywood HaU(W,K6a&nd, 
Esq.), an old ivy-covered house, was 
the residence of the Heywood family, 
and particularly ''of Peter Heywood, 
mentioned by Lord Glarenaon in 
his * Great Bebellion,* whose fortune 
it was to contribute to the discovery 
of the conqpirators implicated in the 
Gunpowder Treason, and who nai^ 
rowly escaped assassination at a 
subsequent period hv the hand of 
a frantic Dominican niar, for urging 
"poor Oatholics to take the oath ^ 
supremacy and allegiance." 

The scenery of the Boch, a little 
to the N., hi in many places very 
charming, but is better visited from 
Bochdale. 

10} m. BoehdaU {Inns: Beed, Bail- 
way\ in ancient charters called 
Bached or Beced-ham, is now a 
hosy and important town, contain- 
ing upwuds of 40,000 people actively 
engaged in manufacturing pursuits. 



Cottons and calicoes form a large por- 
tion of the trade, but the proximity of 
the Yorkshire border is shown in its 
woollen factories, which monopolize 
the greatest amount of industrial 
energy. Fustians, flannels, and 
friezes, are also made here in con- 
siderable quantities, and a number 
of villages in the neighbourhood 
contribute to swell the *' hands," 
for there is scarcely a hamlet without 
its woollen or cotton mill. One 
reason of this is the broken and 
romantic nature of the ground, 
which is watered by several boim- 
tiful streams, affording a constant 
water supply. 

Few manufacturing towns have 
such pretty scenery at its doors 
as Bochdale, situated as it is on 
steep ground above the junction of 
the Booh with the Spodden. Toge- 
ther with the picturesque doughs 
and dells formed by these streams 
there is an unusual number of old 
houses, which have survived de- 
struction, and which add much 
interest to the locality. Curiously 
enough there is no real township of 
Bochdale, but it is an aggregation 
of three other townships, Castleton, 
Bpotland, and Hundersfield. The 
old manor, which belonged to the 
Lacys, passed from them to the 
EUands, who held it in partnership 
with the Savilles in the 14th oenty. 
The ancient chief rents, payable to 
the lord of the manor, are still called 
'*Saville rents." The Duchy rents, 
called ''Bex rents,'* ceased in the 
time of Henry VU. In Elizabeth's 
reign the manor merged in the 
Duchy, and was devised by the 
Queen to Sir John Byron, whose 
descendants held it until 1823, 
when they sold it to the present 
possessors, the &mily of Dearden. 
The largcNst portion of the town is 
on the rt. or N. bank of the Boch, 
the district to the S. being in 
Castleton. 

The parish ek, of 8L Chad is of a de- 
based style of architecture, although 
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it possesaes some ancient features in 
its interior. It consisto of nave and 
aisles, chancel, a low tower, and a 
chapel of the Holy Trinity at the 
end of S. aisle. The nave and S. 
aisle were rebuUt in the 16th oenty., 
and the choir is of Dec. date, and is 
lighted by a fine E. window, fillcMi 
with stained glass. The ch. contains 
monuments and grayestones to the 
fftmilies of Halliwell, Holt, Chad- 
wick, and Walmesley.alsoa tablet in 
memory ofSir Berlins EntuntUe, who 
was long in the service of Henries 
y . and y I. He was present at Agin* 
court, and eventually killed at the 
battle of St Albans, 1455. The ori- 
ginal inscription in brass ran thus — 
"Here lyeth Sir Bertine Entwisel, 
Knight, who was bom in Lanoaster- 
shyre, and wss Viscount and Baron 
of Brybeke, in Normandy ; Bailiff of 
Gonstantine, who died fighting in 
King Henry the Sixth's partv, the 
28th May, 1455, on whose soul Jesu 
have mercy." 

The Ibton EaU is a fine new 
Gothic buildinKf erected in 1869, 
from designs by Mr. Orossland, 
The length of the north front is 220 
feet, and the height of the tower 
150 feet. There is also a handsome 
Public Hall of Italian design. 

The Orammar School is an Eliza- 
bethan building on Spnrrow Hill, 
founded by Dr. Parker, 2nd Protes- 
tant Archbishop of Oantcrbury, in 
1562. Rochdale has for many years 
held a position of some notoriety in 
English politics, from its association 
with the family of Bright, which 
owns a large cotton-mill at Field 
House. The Rt Hon. John Bright, 
member for Birmingham, resides at 
Rochdale, as also does his brother 
Jacob, M.P. for Manchester. It also 
has the honour of being the first 
place in England that started the 
system of co-operative stores, which 
present here an important social 
feature, although it is doubtful 



whether they are a financial saooese in 
every case. The Equitable Pioneera 
Soc. number nearly 7000 in their 
ranks, and the North of England 
Go-operative Soc more than 32,000 : 
the system is extended to vaiiooa 
branches of businessi such as cam- 
mills, land and building, mano&o- 
tures, &c. The New C^Ural fitona, 
at St. Mary's Gate, cost 10,0001., and 
is worth seeing. The clothifig trade 
took root here at a very early period, 
^ many of the Flemish emigrants id 
the reign of Edward III. having 
made their abode in the western part 
of the parish, where they introduced 
their craft as clothiers. Two centu- 
ries afterwards Rochdale still con- 
tinued fieimous K>r its woollen manu- 
factures, and the aulneger of Queen 
Elizabeth found it necessary to em- 
ploy a deputy here for the stamping 
of woollen cloth, under the authority 
of the Act passed in 1566.'* A large 
trade too arises from collieries, be- 
sides quarries of stone and flags in 
the neighbourhood ; and focilities of 
traffic are given by rail into York- 
shire, Manchester, Bury, Bolton, and 
X. Lancashire ; the Rochdale canal, 
too, connects Manchester with the 
Galder navigation at Sowerby Bridge, 
near Halifax. 

The immediate neighbourhood of 
Rochdale is exceedingly picturesque 
and interesting. To the B., on the 
Manchester road, is CoMOettm, — a 
lofly mound and fosse being all thai 
is 1^ of the old castle ; but a portion 
of the vallev below is called Kil- 
danes, from the traditionary story of 
a number of Danish invaden having 
been destroyed here. The date of the 
castle must have been very &r badt. 
for the Domesday Survey does not 
mention even its foundationsw Near 
it are Castle Mere (Miss Leigh), and 
CatOdon EaU (J. B. EntwisUe. 
Esq.), the old mansion of the Holta 
in 1640. It was formerly in the poa- 
session of the Radclyffes and Lug- 
leys, but the house having become 
ruinous, Robert Holt built the pre- 
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sent hall. Inside is some tapestry, 
sod some staiiied-glaas windows, wiUi 
the arms of the Holts and Win- 
stanleys. 

Foxholes, in the Wardleworth dis- 
trict (N.-E. of the town), is the seat 
of the EntwisUes, a member of 
which &roil7 was the Sir Bertine to 
whom the tablet is erected in the ch. 
Buddey HaU (W. W. Schoficld, Esq.) 
is a modem honse erected close to 
the scanty remains of the old hall, 
the seat of Geoffrey de Buckley, who 
fell in the battle of Evesham in the 
reign of Henry HI. One of this 
fiunily. Captain Backley, fought a 
duel in 1722 with Major Grooke, in 
which the latter was killed, and the 
former found guilty of manslaughter. 
Near Buckley are Hamer HaU, now 
modernised, but in Edward IV.'s 
reign the seat of the Hamers or De 
Heymers, and Howarth or Houford 
HaU, from whence ia said to have 
sprung the original stock of the 
noble fiunily of Howard. 

24 m. to the K.-E. of the town, on 
the oaiJcs of the canal, is CUgg HaU, 
now an ale-house, but still bearing 
traces of once having been a fine 
mansion, buUt in the 17th centy., by 
Tbeophilos Ashton. The originid 
Qegg Hall was an old timbered 
bouse erected by Beunulf and Qoe- 
nilda Clegg, in the reign of Stephen. 
The present house was the scene 
of most extraordinary disturbances 
caused by a '* boggart" called *' No- 
man," and the notoriety thus gained 
extended to the whole neighbour- 
hood till of late years. Beyond Glegg, 
and near to Littleborough, was 
BtMey, the old mansion of the Holts. 
but it was pulled down when they 
migrated to Oastleton. 

SelfiM HaU, near Butterwortb, 
formed part of tiie possessions of the 
Knights of Si John of Jerusalem, 
and came by bequest from the 
Butterworths to the Towneleys. 



Some remains of the old quad- 
rangular court are still to be seen. 

On the road to Bacup, 2 m., is 
Healey HaU (J. Tweedale, Esq.), 
formerly the seat of the Obadwicks of 
Ghadwick. The present house was 
built in 1783 by John Ghadwick, in 
lieu of an old Elizabethan manor- 
house, erected by Oliver Ghadwick 
in 1620. '^ In the remote hamlet of 
Healey (signifying ^ high pasture ' ) 
dwelt a fiB^ily, probablv of Saxon 
origin, whose name, lie Healey, 
from their place of residence, had 
in all likelihood been assumed soon 
after .the Norman conquest. Their 
descendants of the same name con- 
tinued to reside here until the reign 
of Edward UI., holding tiieix lands 
as Abbey lands, under the Abbot of 
Stanlaw in the reign of Henry II., 
and subsequently uuder the Abbot 
of Whalley from the year 1296. In 
1483 John Ghadwyke married Alice, 
eldest daughter and co-heir of Adam 
Okeden, of Healey, and in his right 
settled at the mansion of Heidey 
Hall, then a large unsightly struc- 
ture of wood and plaster, built ac- 
cording to the fashion of those days.*' 
— Hdby. The valley of the Spodden, 
overlooking the 1. bank of which is 
Healey Hall, is charmingly pic- 
turesque, even more so than that of 
the Bcch — 

*FlfBt Boch, A dainty rill, fhxn Rodidala 

her deu* dame, 
Who, honoT'd with the half of her stem 

mother's name, 
Growes proud, yet glad henelfe Into my 

bonka toget. 
Which ^>oddeii fh)m her springi, a pretty 

rivnlet 
As her attendant, bringa."— />rayton. 

and at this particular spot it runs 
through a narrow wooded glen called 
the " Thrutch " or Thrust, signify- 
ing a deep channel in the rocks. 
This whole course of the Spodden is 
very pretW, and may be seen in a waUc 
from Rochdale to Bacup^ 7 m. 

li m. beyond Healey is the village 
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of Whittoofik, the ch. of which is 
cmciform. A local celebrity ia at- 
tached to this place, from ite beinr 
the residence of the "Whitworth 
Doctors," a family which, without 
possessing any education or qualifica- 
tion for surgiod practice, has attained 
an extraordinary reputation for bone- 
settine. "For three generations 
the^ ha¥e exercised their skill in 
their native village, and right re- 
verend prelates have been found in 
the crowd which proceeded to this 
modem Betbesda. The practice of 
the Whitworth Doctors has been 
comprehensive enough to embrace 
dogs, hoises, and men; the setting 
of fractured limbs is now their forte, 
but they are also famed for the cure 
of cancerous complaints, scrofhla, 
and tumours of tbe joint^ popularly 
called white-swellings, which is prin- 
cipally effected by the agency of a 
powerful caustic application, bearing 
the appropriate name of ' keen/ " 



On the Darwen road, 3} m. is 
WoUteriholtM HaUf now a gabled 
farm-bouse, but once the residence 
of the De Wolstenholmes, as fiu* 
back as the 12th centy. It is said 
that a custom still exists of the 
country people meeting at KndU HUl, 
1 m. to the N., on, the first Sunday 
in May, and drinking congratulatory 
bumpers in the spring water, on 
account of the winter having passed. 

E^e Bury road should be followed for 
e sake of the scenery of the Koch. 
} m. Odkenrod Hall (A. Boyds, 
Esq.)y an old mansion once the seat 
of title Gartsides. 1 m. Boeh Bank 
(R. T. Heape, Esq.)* Chadundc 
jBaS, the residence ot the De Ghad- 
wykes, from the time of Edward III. 
to 1722. 2 m. Tbe Roch here runs 
in a narrow glen, with steep wooded 
banks, known as Tyrone's Bed, from 
a legend that the Earl of Tyrone, 
the great Irish leader in the reign of 
Elizabeth, was in the habit of fre- 
quenting the glen as a place of con- 
oeadment. An old mansion of the 



Holts, by name GiizlehurBt, existed 
at that time, and it is said that the 
Earl formed a clandestine attach- 
ment to Constance Holt, the daughter 
of the house. This tale forma one 
of Roby's ' Traditions of Lancashire.* 
CrinMe is the residence of J. Fenton, 
Esq. 

At HocXey Bridgets m^^be'Sndan 
joins the Booh af&r flowmg tluoagb 
a very pioturesque dingle. On t£e 
8. bank of the river is Heywood 
Hall (page 187). and overlooking the 
Naden is Bam/ordMaU^ a modem 
house (J. Fenton, Esq.), but for- 
merly the seat of the De Banifovdfl) 
in the reign of Henry IIL 

5| m. Bury (Rte. 30).] 

JUys. ttom Boohdale to Manehes- 
ter, 10^ m.; Oldham, 7); Todmor- 
den, 8; Burnley, 17i; Bury, 6; 
Hevwood, 3 ; Bolton, 12 m. 

Continuing northwards^ the rly. 
reaches 

13} m. LitOAonmgh 8Ud, Asbort 
distance on the rt is MoQingworik 
Lakej the great holiday resort of 
excursion parties fitnn ttie factoiy 
towns, for whose accoimnodation a 
good hotel has been built, surrounded 
by pleasure grounds, and containing 
the usual paraphernalia of boats and 
other amusements. The botanist 
will find here, and on the adjoining 
liills, LiUordla laenutis. CktmpaiudtL 
hedmicea, AnagaUU teneUa, Parmdia 
aaxatilis, Atrieum laxifMwn^ fte. 
Littleborongh is a petty little Til- 
lage at the foot of Bladkekme Edge, 
and at the entrance of the gorge ot 
the Calder, that fonns one of the 
principal passes into Torkriiirei 

The church is a small building of 
debased style, and contains a stainad- 
glass window, which was brought 
from Stubley Hall when it was polled 
down. The pedestrian should ascend 
BUuskstone Edge, a fine preeipitoiii 
escarped hiU on the rt, on the creit 
of wnioh nma tiie Yorkshire snd 
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Lancashire boundaiy. A road strikes 
up it from Littleboiough to Sowerby 
Bridge, but the steepest part is 
brearted hj a Boman road. From 
the summit the visitor obtains on a 
dear day a maguiflcent yiew, ex- 
tending to the Irish Bea and the 
Welsh moontaiDS, while the whole 
district in the neighbourhood is wild 
and broken. On Sie return to little- 
borou^ pass Pike House, an old seat 
of the Halliwells, who resided here 
in ttie time of Elizabeth. 

The rly. soon enters the defile, 
and attains its summit level at Gal- 
derbrook, where there is a tunnel 
2860 yards in length, dose to the 
sammit level of the Oaual at Bteanor 
Bottom IE a curious old house vrith an 
elaborate carving and the following 
inscription running along its whole 
length: — 



VOMMKOS 



Sr VAHT 



1700 



WOBX O DOSB 
XBATCOVLD 
VOTBBPBS 
fOBllDBTOra 



The admirer of rock scenery is ad- 
vised to walk fhnn Littleborough to 
Todmorden, 5 m. ; for which he will 
be amply repaid. The valley on 
the rt. is bounded by a series of es- 
carpments, locally called "ed^pes," 
goch as Blackstone Edge, Light- 
aggles Edge, Stoneyand Longfield 
Edges, on ibb summits of which 
18 a series of reservoirs communi- 
cating with one another, and feeding 
the £)chdale Oanal. llie bottom of 
the glen is occupied by the rly., the 
load, the canal, and the river. 

18} m. ToDHOBDKN JuNa The town 
of Todmorden (Inn : Queen'b) an- 
ciently called Todmaredene (sthe 
ndley of Foxmere). is most charm- 
inglv situated on Uie banks of the 
OiddBr, and at the junction of 3 val- 
leys which are shut in bv hills 
of ooDBidexable height The old 



ch. is in a state of decay, and a 
new one, called Christ Cluirehy has 
been built It will be remembered 
In connexion with a terrible tra- 
gedy, in which the incumbent and 
his whole ftunily were murdered 
by a jealous factory hand. Tod- 
morden is entirely dependent on the 
manu&cture of fustians, satteens, &o. 
It stands partly in Yorkshire and 
partly in Lancashire, and near the 
junction of 4 townsliips, whose united 
population, amounting to 16,830, 
nas doubled in 40 years. The Water- 
side Cotton Mills of the Fielden family 
are amongst the largest in the king- 
dom. They are fiai^ed on either side 
by a weaving shop, a room measuring 
100 yards by 60 yards, lighted from 
above by skylights, and filled with 
900 or 1000 pair of looms, placed as 
dose together as is possible to allow 
passage for the 500 hands who at- 
tend to them. A bromEe statue of 
Mr. Fielden, by JFoZsy, has been 
erected in the town. Stanfield Hall 
(J. Fielden, Esq.), lies on the slope 
of the hill overlooking the town. 
It was probably built arout the time 
of Henry VII., but is much altered 
and modernised. Todmorden Hall 
(J. Taylor, Esq.), the seat of the 
Badclyffes, in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, is an interesting gabled 
house containing some painted glass 
and a carved oak mantel-piece, with 
the arms of the Baddyffes, 1603. 

The neighbourhood of Todmorden 
is fidl of beautiful and romantic 
scenery. On Stoodley Hill, to the 
E., is an obelisk erected to comme- 
morate the termiRation of the Penin- 
sular War. At the breakine out of 
the Crimean war it tumbled down, 
but has since been rebuilt 

The main line, which turns off to 
the rt, runs to Sowerby Bridge, Hali- 
&x, and Leeds, while the branch to 
Burnley keeps sharp to the N.W., 
ascending the Yale of Oalder, and 
passing L Beaiidiff (Mn. Orossley). 

21} m. Portemovih Stat. The Ir^ 
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well riaoB in the Ih'Ub on the 1. to- 
wards Bacup, ahont 2 m. distant 
TorUmouHh Home (J. Green, Esq.)* 

23} m. Holme Stat. The ch, con- 
tains a memorial window and vault 
of the Whitaker family, two of whose 
most celebrated members were Dr. 
Whitaker, the antiquary and histo- 
rian of Whalley Abbey ; and his pre- 
decessor and namesake. Dr. William 
Whitaker, Master of St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in 1579. He was 
a strong Calvinist, and of rather in- 
tolerant views, though Bishop Hall 
calls him ^ the honour of our schools 
and the angel of our church, than 
whom our age saw nothing more 
memorable." The Holme (T. H. 
Whitaker, Esq.), which lies to the 
rt. of the rly., has been the re- 
sidence of this family since 1431. 
The house was originally built of 
wood, but has lost most of its cha- 
racter by successive alterations. 
Even up to 1717 the W. wing re- 
mained in its original state, and 
was noted for the number of hiding 
places it contained for priests. 
Great improvements were made in 
the last centy. by planting, nearly 
half a million of trees having been 
planted by the then owner. The 
whole district is remarkable for its 
rocky and stony character, from 
which it obtained the Anglo-Saxon 
name of Cliviger—a rocky place. 
It gives rise to the Irwell and to 
botn the Calders, which, springing 
from the same marsh, flow in oppo- 
site directions, and fall into different 
seas. Between Portsmouth and 
Holme the scenery is rugged and 
broken, the steep '* doughs" in 
rainy weather being occupied by 
waterfalls of very respectable dimen- 
sions. The chief of these ravines 
are (going west) Redwater Clough, 
Beater Clough, fatten Clough, 
Earl's Bower, and Dodbottom Gully. 
The antiquary should ascend the 
hiUf above Holme House, and oross 



the Moor to the Long CauaeKwy, a 
mountain-road between Burnley and 
Mytholm Bridge. A succession of 
stones inscribed with crosses marks 
tlie way, and are namod Stipertien, 
Duke's, Maiden, and Stump Crosses. 
The Long Causeway was the road 
by which the Lades travelled in 
their progresses from Ponteftact to 
Clitheroe and Lancaster. The pe- 
destrian can proceed thus to Bnin- 
ley, passing Ormerod HaU (Bev. J. 
Thursby), The house was erected 
at the latter end of the 16th centy., 
and has the names of the founder, 
Lawrence Ormerod, and his wife 
carved upon it. From thence it 
descended to the Hargreaves, and 
through the daughters of that family 
to the Thursbys. Close to and on 
the E. side of Ormerod is Hunt 
Wood, an old house belonging to the 
Towneley& who married into the 
Ormerod family; and adjoining it 
is * 8penser*8 Houte' where the poet 
is said to have retired when he left 
Cambridge, and to have written ' The 
Shepheardcs Ciilendar.' 

The rly. continues its course up 
the valley, passing rt. Bareroft, an 
old house of the 17th centy., be- 
longing to the Bndshaws ; and thn 
beautiful park of Toumdey ( Colonel 
Towneleyx & ^^o ol<l house wit!i 
wings and towers. It was onoe 
quadran^lar, but the N.E. side, con- 
taining the chapel, gateway, sacristy, 
and library, the work of Sir J. 
Towneley (temp. Henry VII.), has 
been long demolished. On the8.W. 
is the luJl, and a west wing was 
added by the present owner. The in- 
terior contains a number of family 
portraits, including one of Richard 
Towneley, 1598, wno was so long a 
wanderer in foreign countries tbat, 
on his return, he was recognised only 
by his dog; Christopher Towneley, 
the antiquary, 1603 ; Charles Towne- 
ley, slain at Marston Moor; and C. 
Towneley, the collector of wu- 
bles. There are also casts of thett 
marbles now in the British Ma- 
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Benm, and known as the Towneley 
Collection, for which 20.000Z. was 
paid. **In this collection there is 
not a single statue, bust, or basso- 
relievo, which does not rise far above 
mediocrity; and with the exception 
of some seven or eight subjects 
beyond the hope or possibility of 
present attainment, it certainly con- 
tains the finest specimens of ancient 
art yet remaining in the world." 
The vestments of the chapel are 
said to have been brought from 
Whalley Abbey. The Towneleys 
claim to have been settled here since 
the time of Alfred. During the 
Civil Wars they were staunch Royal- 
ists, Charles Towneley, the head of 
tlie family in 1644, having been 
kilh^l in the battle of Marston Moor. 

26^ m. Towndey Stab,, overlooldng 
the park, and the town of 

27 m. BunOeyXilnn: Bull, bad). 
(Bte. 33.) 



ROUTE 30. 

MANCHESTER TO ACCRINGTON BY 
BURY AND HASLINGDEN. 

The tmyeller leaves Bfanchester by 
the Yictoria Terminus (Lancashire 
aod Yorkshire system), the rly. 
parting company with the Liverpool 
line immediately after crossing the 
bridge over tlie IrwelL 

[imropsAtre, ^c] 



^ m. Salfard Stat, wa^ for many 
years the Manchester terminus. 

2^ m. Pendleton Stat. The Peel 
Park is a little on the rt. Emerging 
from the cuttings, exceedingly pretly 
views are gained of the wooded 
heights of Broughton, Kersal Moor, 
and the windings of the Irwell. 

Tlie neighbourhood of Pendleton 
on the 1. is a favourite one for resi- 
dential purposes, and particularly in 
the prettily wooded district between 
Eccles and Swinton Park. Amongst 
the seats here are Hope HaR (Sir E. 
Armitage), described as an ancient 
house in 1595, but rebuilt; AcreS" 
field (E. Heywood, Esq.) ; Claremont 
(Oliver Heywood, Esq.), &c. 

IJ m. from Pendleton, on the 
Bolton road, is the village of Pendle- 
hury and Pendl^ry Houw (J. A. 
Turner, Esq.). Still further is 

Swinton^ where is the fine range 
of buildings of the Induttricd 
SchooU, opened in 1846, affording 
accommodation for nearly 1000 
children. Close to the rly., be- 
yond Pendlebury on L, is Agecroft 
HaUf an intereefting old wood and 
plaster hall of the reign of Elizabeth. 
It is quadrangular, and is entered 
by an archway into a courtyard. 
Notice the fine oriel timber window 
with its richly carved bracket. 
In the interior is much good wood- 
work, and some stained glass with 
the arms of the Langleys and John 
o* G^unt Tlie Langlevs were its 
original possessors, and it passed 
from them in 1561 to the &mily of 
Dauntesey, and is now held by John 
Buck Dauntesey, Esq. At the bot- 
tom of ihe hill the Lrwell is crossed 
by Agecroft Bridge, which leads to 
Kersid IMfoor and the Manchester 
race-course. It is mentioned by 
Leland, who speaks of it as a 
"Bridge veri long and greate of 
tymbre on Irwel." On the opposite 
side of the river is Kersal Cell, the 
old seat of the Byroms, still occupied 
by their desoendant, Miss Atherton; 

K 
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and a little higher tip the stream is 
IrweU Hmue (B. Whitworth, Esq.). 
The ooone of the river through this 
valley is one of considemble beanty, 
even thongh its wtLters are none of 
the clearest. That this defilement 
is of no very modem date is shown 
by the MSS. notes df Mr. Basbothom, 
made in 1786, who aayii, " The river 
hath trout, shoolders, chnlra, daoe^ 
gudgeons, and eel& Salman came 
up it before the establishment of the 
fishery at Warrington, higher than 
this township ; but there is no such 
thing experienced ftt presenti*' 

At H m. rt. CiiUnroH Juiro. the 
Bolton line turns off to the 1. The 
tonrist will perceive by the long 
trains of coal trucks and the numerous 
chimneys and winding engines, that 
he is traversing the lAUoashire coal- 
field. The district between Man- 
chester, Bolton, and Bury, contains 
some eiplendid coal seams, the prin- 
oipal of which are the Worsley, 4 ft.^ 
the Trehcher Bone codl, the Oannel 
inine and the Arley mine, all 
Of which hate yielded to ike geo- 
logist A large quantity of fossil 
fishes (see IntrodtMion), Mr. Bin- 
het. of Manchester, has been and 
Btill is a most active sdentiflo 
labourer in thiB direction. Qiflon 
Hdtl (J. Fletcher, Esq.). At Wood- 
gate, ft little higher up, Ainsworth, 
of Latin dictionary renown^ wa6 
born. 

The rly. td Btiry now crosses the 
trwell and the Bolton Galial, leaving 
on rt. Outmod Park (K. N. Philips, 

Efld.). 

On the 1. of the Hy. titid on the 
Imtlk of the river is Rhodei farm« 
of Which a curious sto^y i^ told 
ill Wateon's MSS. :— " fihodes, of 
Khodes, leaving his estate, and it 
being land of inheritance, and lying 
t^thiU the mailot of Pilkington, 
iheti belonghig to Sir John Pil- 
kington, the knight, desitouig of 
pnrohaeidg the estate, applied to 
Bhodes ; but he, beln^ tiU willing to 



part with it, refused to sell The 
estate is of considerable length, and 
is bounded by the river Invell for 
more than a mile, and at the ei- 
tremity of the land stood a eor- 
house, of which Rhodes made use M 
a shelter for young cattle during 
the winter^ but at other times it 
was disuseOi Into this bnildingj it 
is said^ Sir John ordered some of bis 
own cattle to be put and loekei 
them up thero^ giving out that tbey 
were stolen, and offered a rewud 
accordingly. Some tune passed be- 
fore the cattle were fiNmd. At 
length, as had been concerted, some 
of Sir John's people found them in 
the cow-house, and proceedings is 
law were commeneed immediately 
against Bhodes for this pretended 
robbery, against whieh he defended 
himself; but the fact of the cattle 
having been looked up in his build- 
ing Ming notorious, and the pn- 
gnmption of his being privy, if not 
a principal to the concealment, was 
evidence so strong against Rhodes, 
that he was obliged to come upon 
terms with Sir John, which caaaed 
the loss of his inheritance. Sir John 
afterwards forfeited the manor of 
Pilkinigton : this, in those days^ was 
called a just judgment, and believed 
to be inflicted ujpon him for the above 
treachery." Cloee to Rhodes is 
MoHyneux, once the residenoo of the 
Mullineux femiily. 
5} m. Molyneux Brow StaL 

7 m. Bin^ Boad SUO. 

8 m. BadoUffe Bridge 8iat^ where 
the Irwell, which makes a ooa- 
slderable detour to the W. is 
crossed again by the rly., and also 
by a turDplko^rdad bridge of 3 arches. 
To the n. and on the K. bank of 
the river is the ancient village of 
Baddiffe, so called in SUon lh>m 
the red rock or cliff which oterhaogs 
the IriruU just below its oonfiuenoe 
with thb Boch. In Baton times 
Edward the OonfeesOr held Bad- 
cliffe^ and bestowed it ob IU^ de 
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Poiotoo, who forfeited it soon after 
the Domesday Surrey. It then re- 
mained with the Grown till Stephen's 
reign, when it was given to Banulph 
de Qemons, Earl of Chester. In 
the reign of Henry II. we first hear 
of a 1% Radeclive, and for many' 
generations that family placed an 
important part in Lancashire his- 
toiy, Sir Riohaid de Badcliffe being 
senesohal and mmister of the Boyal 
Forests of Blackbnmshire. Of his 
two Bona, Sir John the yonnger was 
the aneeetor of the IladclySes of 
Fozdenton (Rte. 28), while ham Sir 
William the elder, nsnally styled 
the " Great William," descended the 
Barons of Fitzwalter and Earls of 
Sussex. Sir John was himself 
known as knight of Ordshall, from 
baying his estate there ; and one of 
bis successors, also Sir John Rad- 
clyffe of Ordshall, lost five sons in 
different battles within two years, 
1598-99. In the same year, too, his 
daughter, a maid of hononr to Queen 
Elizabeth, died of grief for loss of 
her brothers. Of the family of Bad- 
clyfife was the unfortunate Earl 
of Derwentwater, 1687, whose title 
became forfeited through his ad- 
herence to the Stuart cause. 

" An unbroken male descent for a 
period nearly coeyal with, if not 
pieviooB to the conquest — ^their inter- 
marryings with some of the noblest 
famiiiefl of Englsnd—their deeds of 
Talonr on the battle-field^ their wis- 
dom in the council chamber, suffi- 
ciently attest their antiquity and 
importance— whilst the mere record 
of their dignities proves the high 
rank they enjoyed. The house of 
Badclyffe produced 14 Earls, 1 Vis- 
oounti 5 Barons, 7 Knights of the 
Garter. 1 Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
2 Amliassadors, sereral Bannerets 
and Knights of the Bath, along with 
many Privy Councillors, warriors, 
and Statesmen." — Burke. In Henry 
lY.'s reign, James Baddyfie had 
permiiBion to enclose his manor 
home of Badclyffe, '^imd those | 



walls, hall, and towers so made, to 
krennol and embattle." It is now in 
ruins; but even in decay shows 
traces of strong masonry. Only the 
lower story is left, a sycamore tree 
occupying the place of the others. 
The old hall adjoining the tower, of 
brick and timber, has been taken 
down to make room for a row of 
modem cottages. 

Radclyffe possesses to this day the 
tradition of a terrible tragedy, which 
is told in Per^s Beliques. One Sir 
William de Kaddyffe had a very 
beautiful daughter, whose mother 
died in giving her birth. He mar- 
ried again, and the stepmother con- 
ceived a violent hatrea to the girl, 
whom she sent one day, when Sir 
William was out hunting, into the 
kitchen, with a message to the cook 
tliat he must dress the white doe. 
The cook professed ignorance of the 
particular white doe he was to dress, 
and asserted that he was ordered to 
kill the daughter, which he did, and 
made her into a pie. When Sir 
William came home, he asked for 
his daughter, and the wife declared 
that she had gone into a nunnery. 
Wheroupon the scullion boy de- 
nounced the stepmother, and warned 
Sir William against eating the pie. 
The cruel woman was burnt, and 
the oook was condemned to stand in 
boiling lead, but the scullion boy 
was made heir to Sir William's pos- 
sessions. The story is communi- 
cated in a ballad in the Pepys' col- 
lection called, " The Lady Isabella's 
Tragedy ; or, the Stepmothers 
Cruelty ; " but by other antiquaries, 
such as Boby and Baines, and in 
the Lanoashiro ballads, it is called 
<*Fair Ellen of Baddiflfa" It is 
most graphically told : — 

She stxayhte into the kitchen went 

Her meaeage for to tell : 
And then she spied the master cook 

Who did with malice swell. 

*' Nowe. master oooke, It must be so^ 
Do that which 1 thee tell ; 
Ton needs must dress the milk-whita doe 
Which Ton do knowe Ml welL" 

k2 
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Then strayht his cruel, bloody haDds 

He on tbe ladye laid. 
Who qulverlDg and ghastly standa, 

While thus to her be say'd. 

** Thon art tbe doe that I must dress. 
See here, behold, my knife ; 
For it is pointed, presentli 
To rldd thee of thy life." 

then, cryed out the scalUon boye 
As loud as loud might be 
** 0, save her life, good master cook, 
And make your pyes of me." 

Baddiffe Ch. is of Norm, date, 
coeval with the building of the 
tower. It is cruciform, and consiflts 
of nave with aisles, N. and S. tran- 
sept, chancel, and tower. The N. 
transept and chancel are of modem 
date, but the S. transept, called the 
*'Bun" chapel or chantry is of the 
date of the 15th oenty. In the in- 
terior are some good modern me- 
morial windows of stained glass, and 
some interesting old glass, some of 
wliich is almost obliterated. The 
subjects are the arms of Radclyffe, 
with the head of a queen ; another 
has the head of a king, which may be 
a portrait of Edward III. ; on another 
window on the W. is a painting of 
St. John the Evangelist. The monu- 
ment of James de Radclvffe and his 
lady, which was of alabaster, has 
unfortunately disappeared, owing in 
a great measure to the excessive 
veneration with which tbe people 
re<mrded it, which prompted them 
to break off bits, that they miglit 
keep them as amulets. 
Near Radcliffe Bridge is 8t. 

Thomaf^s, a modem ch. from a sin- 

fular design by Wyait, of an eastem 
'agoda. 

Soon after leaving Radcliffe, the 
Irwell is once more crossed, and the 
visitor arrives at 
lOi m. Bury Stat. 



succession of villas and residences, 
which become larger and more am- 
bitious, the further they are from 
Manchester. 



[Bury may also be reached from 
Manchester by omnibus, which starts 
several times a day from Hanging 
Ditch and Hyde's Cross. It fol- 
lows the road to Broughton, passing 
tho Assize Courts, and through a 



4} m. Prestwieh. The cfc., of 
New Bed sandstone, overlooking the 
Irwell, consists of nave, side aisles, 
chaneel,and chapels at the end of the 
aisles called the Wilton and Lever 
chapels. The parish of Preatwidi 
ia of great extent, being at l€*5t 
15 m. in length, and embracing the 
town of Oldham, which was foimed 
into a chapelry of this parish in the 
reign of Edward III. " The w^n- 
lation and wealth of the neighbour- 
hood increased so fast as to induce 
the papal nuncio in 1465 to esta- 
blish in Manchester a sale of 
indulgences." The Bedory is now 
a modem house, but the old cne, 
taken down in 1840, was the 
residence of successive rectors from 
1485. It was always called the 
Deyne (Saxon **den") from its 
position at the edge of a small 
dough or valley. A little to the rt 
of the village is Heaion Hall the 
beautiful seat of the Earl of Wilton. 
The house, from designs by Wyc^ 
has an Ionic portico, and ia placed 
in a finely wooded park, 5 m. in 
circumference. Heaton originally 
belonged to the langleys and the 
Hollands, from whom it passed by 
marriage to the family of Egerton, 
one of whom. Sir Thomas Grey 
Egerton, was created Baron Grey de 
Wilton in 1784. 

The County Lunatic Asylum is 
situated at Prestwich. 

6 m., at Whitefield or Stand there 
is a handsome modem ch., of the 
date of the 14ih oenty. "The old 
hall of the Pilkingtons at Stand, 
forming the Stand in the park, 
from whence the place derives ite 
name, and which, according to ti»- 
dition, was originally a ^^ 
higher than at present, with a nat 
roof, for the purpose of witnessing 
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the hunting below, is still existing, 
and near it is a large barn, erect^ 
from the remains of a neighbour- 
ing chapel, which contains some 
curiously carved oak principals, still 
in good preservation. The roof of 
the bam, which is also of ancient 
carved oak, exactly resembles the 
roof of the 8. aisle of Prestwich ch." 
— Bcunea, At Blackford Bridge the 
road crosses the Irwell, and passes 
the^old house of Starkiea, Bedvales 
is another old mansion, of the date 
of 1628.] 

8 m. Bury {Hotel: Derby), is a 
busy manufacturing town of con- 
siderably over 30,000 inhabitants, 
though in 1793 it did not contain 
3000. Nevertheless, it is by no 
means a modern town, for it is men- 
tioned as having been held by the 
Lacies soon after the Conquest, toge- 
ther with the lordship of Black- 
bumshire. 

Leland, too, speaks of it as " Byri 
on Irwell, iv or v miles from Man- 
chestre, but a poore market. There 
is a mine of a castel by the paroch 
chirch yn the towne." Even the 
ruins of this castle have disappeared, 
and on its site a Volunteer armoury 
has arisen. Remains, however, have 
frequently been dug up, and the 
foundations have been traced. The 
churchj although a handsome build- 
ing, does not contain any special fea- 
ture of interest, the nave having been 
rebuilt at the oonmiencement of the 
present centy., and the tower in 
1843. At the back of the ch. is a 
steep and rather precipitous descent, 
at the foot of which the Irwell is 
said to have flowed, previous to the 
diversion of its course. St. John's 
Ch. is worth visiting, for the sake 
of the screen with a painting of 
the Ascension, by Murray^ a native 
artist. Other modem buildings are 
the Town Hall and AthensBum, 
forming part of a handsome block 
adjoining the Derby Hotel, to the 
erection of which the Earl of Derby, 



as chief landovmer, largely contri- 
buted. 

Bury contains a good Free School, 
foimded by Roger Kay, Prebendary 
of Salisbury in 1726; and also a 
Choristers' Schooly in which boys are 
thoroughly grounded in music. 

In the market-place is a bronze 
statue, by Bailey, of Sir Robert Peel, 
the statesman, placed there in 1851. 
Bury is largely indebted to the 
family of Peel for its prosperity. 
The flrst Sir Robert Peel had exten- 
sive works here for calico-printing, 
and resided for many years at Cham- 
ber Hall (W. H. Price, Esq.), where 
his son, the future Prime Minister 
of England, was bom. Bury first 
figures as a manufacturing town in 
the reign of Henry VIII., although 
then principally for woollens. In the 
reign of Elizabeth it had attained 
great Importance, so much so, " that 
an aulneger was appointed at Bury 
by Act of Parliament to stamp 
woollen cloth, for the purpose of 
preventing it being unduly stretched 
on the tenters,'" 'so that it seems 
that commercial frauds are not 
limited to our own dav. In the 
last centy. a family of the name of 
Kay lived here, one of whom invented 
the mode of throwing the shuttle, 
by means of the "picking-peg" in- 
stead of by the hand ; and this was 
followed up by an invention of his 
sons in the shape of the drop-box, 
by which the weaver can use any 
of these shuttles at will, and thus 
weave a fabric of colours as easily 
as a common calico. 

A further improvement in cotton- 
spinning was made in 1791 by Mr. 
Whitehead, the postmaster of Bury, 
consisting in "pieceing" the ends 
of the perpetually breaking threads 
while the machine was in motion. 

Amongst Bury worthies of earlier 
date may be mentioned John War- 
burton, bom 1681, a celebrated anti- 
quary and Somerset herald. 

Bail from Bury to Manchester, 
10^ m. ; Heywood, 3| ; Rochdale, 6 ; 
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Hadingden, 9; Aocrington, 12}; 
Blackburn, 17; Bacup, 12; Bolton, 
6 ; Wigan, 15J. 

The line to Haslingden and Bos- 
Bendale keeps due N., following the 
E. bank of the Irwell, and passing 

1} m. Walmedey, near which, on 
the bank of the river, la an earth- 
work, known aa Castle Steads. To 
the 1. is BrandUshohne HaU, now 
a farmhouse, but once the residence 
of tlie Greenhalghes in the reign of 
Richard U. A Uttle further W. is 
ToUingUm^ which, although now an 
insignificant village, was the seat of 
the Imperial Court, to which the 
manors of Bury, Middleton, Chad- 
derton, and Alkrington did suit and 
service. The manor of Totting^n 
was given to General Monk as a 
rewara for his services during the 
Restoration, and is now enjov^ by 
the Duke of Buccleuoh as heir to 
the Albemarle estates. 

19 m,8umfMr§^ Stat, The valley 
now begins to close in and becomes 
extremely picturesque. On rt. on 
the hill above is a prospect tower, 
erected by the Messrs. Grant, with 
whose name the interests and pro- 
sperity of this valley are so deeply 
associated. The visitor will feel 
equally interested when he knows 
that the two brothers Grant were the 
originals of the " Brothers Cheery- 
ble" in * Nicholas Nickleby.' 

2 m. E. of Summerseat is Cob 
Jlotue, the residence of the brave 
Captain Kay in 1644. 

On 1., under the shonlder of Hoi- 
combo Moor, is the village of Hal' 
combey most charmingly situated, 
and possessing a pretty Deo. modem 
c^. Holcombe Hilly which rises in 
steep terraces above, is surmounted 
by a lofty tower, erected to the 
memory of Sir Rooert Peel, which, 
from its position, is a landmark for 
many miles both E. and W. NvUaU 
Hall was the old seat of the De 
Notoghs (temp. Biohard U,]^ ind 



after passing through many hands, 
is now, by purchase, in those of the 
Grant ftiiiiiy. 

14} m. BanuboUom (Imi: Onni 
Arms). This is a busy little manufar- 
turing village, principally d^iendent 
on the cotton-mills of the MesBTS. 
Ashton, and the piint-worka of the 
Grants, who have erected a Scotch 
ch. The scenery is extremely pretty, 
and the visitor ahoold ascend Hd- 
combe Hill from here, and if hfl 
choose, cross to Over Darwen, on the 
Bolton and Blackburn line (Bte. 
32). 

15 m. BrumiiHB Juvo. with the 
Bacnp and Rossendale line (Rte. 61), 
with which the main line keepi 
parallel for a little distance, though 
gradually attaining a higher lfiv«l. 
On the rt. is tlie Ihr HiUy oonspi- 
cuona for its oval form; and Mut- 
bury HiUy which was formerly en- 
closed for tlie lord's deer. On the 
1. is the flat-topped hill of Couft 
Law, where horse-races were once 
held. 

At HdmthorB (Stat.) there are a 
few cotton and filling miUa. 

101 ™- HaaUngden {Inn : OalllIlle^ 
cial), has a busy population of neariy 
11,000, which finds employment in 
tho various cotton-miUa of the town 
and the stone quarries in the neigh- 
bourhood. There is very little to 
see in it ; the ch. having been re- 
built at the end of the last centnxy. 
During some repeiis in 1857, a ikdl 
and croaa-bonea were dug up, the 
latter having gilding upon them. 
These were probably relics of Bt. 
James, the patron samt^ which w«e 
hidden on the visit of the Charitjr 
Commiaaioners, who found only " u 
lyttel belles " and ornaments to the 
value of 7«. 6d. It contains a me- 
morial E. window to Mn. Uoyle,and 
a font (date 1540) with the aims of 
the Holden and Towneley families 
upon it A cuiioua mention of the 
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early church at HaflUngden is made 
in the *Iter Lancafltreiue,' a poem 
written in 1636 by the Bev. Richard 
James, and printed by the Ghetbam 
Society, from a MS. in the Bodleian 
Libnry. In the ooone of his ex^ 
cnurnon to Pendle oconr the follow- 
ing quaint lines :^- 

"Ohnrdies USn doe lUnd 
1b kyiDMi'i landit ud chuppalii have no 

land 
To cheriib tonfld cQimtea» tboogfa 8lr Jho^ 
Doe preach for fours poaods unto Hl«e- 

UngtoD; 
Sofch yeerlyrent irith ri^t of begging 

come 
Makes Jlion a ilutrer in my Ledle's borne. 
He drinks snd pmyei^ sad 40 yeeres this 

life: 
Leading «& haam, keepei fhOdiwi end a 

wife. 
Tbcis are 7« wonden of onr cBielsis dsyes : 
Small store serves bin) who for j* people 

prayes," 

Soiden HaU, I m. B.W., now a 
fimnhonee, was a manor-house of 
great antiquity, and believed to be 
the residence of Robert de Hasling- 
den in the 15th century. The 
scenery in the vicinity of JQasling- 
den (tne town of the hazles) is of 
rather a sombre character, the hills, 
although of tolerable height, ^os« 
sessing but little diversity of outline. 
They are of carbouiferous sand- 
stone age, and have evidently been 
muoh acted on by denudation. The 
views on the north, towards Pendle 
Hill and Padiham, are picturesque, 
and betoken that the visitor is ap- 
pioaahin^ the bold ranges of moun- 
tains which characterise North I^n- 
cashire. To the 8. is the valley of 
the Irwell. terminated in the dis- 
tance by ike Derbyshire hills, and 
westwards the eye wanders over 
AmoundamesB and the Irish Chan- 
nel. The manufactures of Haslingden 
consiflt prindpally of woollen goods, 
of the cism called backings, dometts, 
i[AnmPt\uj and calicoes. 

20i m. Bckxmden Stat, On rt. is 
the Laund (J. Worsley, Esq.). 

23 m. AociuirafxoK Juiro. (Rte, 
38). 



ROUTE 81. 

nOM BURY TO BURNLEY BY^ BACUP 
AND ROS8CNDALI. 

As far as StubbdCs Juko., $ee last 
route. The Bacup branch follows 
the course of the Irwell, at a lower 
level than the main line, to Aocring- 
ton. On rt. is the straggling village 
of Eder^field, 

6} m. Ewood Bridge Btat. 

8 m. EawtenataU (Inn : Queen's), 
was, in the reign of Edward II., one 
of tne eleven vacoaries (now known 
as cow pastures or hoothB) into 
which the Forest of Rossendale was 
divided, and which were valued at 
10s, each, although they subse- 
quently became very much more« 
It is now a busy little cotton town 
of 7000 inhabitants, with regular 
and well-built streets, the wholq 
place bearing a prosperous and con- 
tented aspect. The traveller has 
now fairly entered the precincts of 
the Forest of Boatendale^ one of the 
four that at the time of the Conquest 
made up the Forest of Blackburn- 
shire, and containing about 30 square 
miles, or 19,505 statute acres. " The 
forests were at that time not com- 
prised within the limits of any 
township, or other subdivision of 
property or estate, and being with- 
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out paramotuit owner, were natu- 
rally claimed by the first Norm, 
barons or other dignitaries, the 
favourites and followers of the Gon- 

aueror, who would readily endorse 
leir title thereto, in consideration 
of fealty and distinguished ser- 
vices." — Newbigging. The Honours 
of Clitheroe and Lancaster were 
given to Roger de Poictou, third son 
of Roger de Montgomery, Earl of 
Arundel and Shrewsbury, but they 
were soon forfeited, owing to his 
taking part in several rebellions. 
The Honour of Lancaster was then 
given to Stephen, and that of 
Clitheroe to the family of Lacy. 
Passing by marriage into the House 
of Lancaster, they became royal 
property, until they were bestowed 
by Charles II., at hia restoration, 
on Gen. Monk, Duke of Albemarle, 
from whom they have descended to 
the Duke of Buccleuch, the present 
Lord of the Honour. A consider- 
able portion of the Forest of Rossen- 
dale was given by the De Lacies to 
the Abbots of Whalley, a document, 
dated 1361, being in existence, " that 
the chaae of Rossendale with Ac- 
crington, for herbage and other 
profits beyond the feeding of beasts 
of chase, is worth by the year 
201. 2»." In Henry VII.'s reign a 
commission was issued which re- 
sulted in partitioning the forest 
lands, and thus giving a great im- 
petus to cultivation, many people 
becoming owners of copyholds on 
the strength of the commission. 
The value of property increased 
until the reign of James I., when the 
Crown lawyers discovered that the 
title was bad, and thus inflicted a 
terrible blow on the many families 
who had settled here. But, after an 
immense amount of litigation, the 
matter was settled by an Act arrang- 
ing for the confirmation of the titles 
by the payment of 40 years' rent, 
half of which was paid during 
James I.'s reign, and the other half 
in 1650. 



The association of Bossendale 
Forest with wild animals is showD 
by the frequency of names connected 
with them, such as Boarsgrea8e,HogB- 
head, Swinshow, Wolfstone, Deer- 
play, Roeclif^ Harthill, and othersL 
It was consequently a favourite hnnt- 
ing ground, and subject to the 
rigorous laws then in operation. In 
ancient times the following rhymed 
oath was taken by every inhabitant 
residing within the forest and being 
of the age of 12 years :— 

** Yoa Bhall trae Liege man be 
Uuto the King's M^JesUe : 
Unto the beasts of the Forest yoa dnll i» 

hurt do, 
Nor to anything that doth beioDg there- 
unto: 
The offences of others jon shall not cooonl 
Bat to the utmost of your power, yoa ^bll 

them reveal 
Unto the officers of the fiireat. 
Or to them who may see them ndrest: 
All these things yon shall see done 
So help yoa God at his holy doam." 

The forest was governed by 
Greaves, or Beeves, whose duty it 
was to uphold the forest laws, to 
apprehend vagrants and robbers, 
and generally to superintend the 
affairs of the district very much aa 
parish officers have to do nowadays. 
At present Kosscndale is a forest 
only in name, the greater part of 
it being under cultivation as moor- 
land farms. The geological formation 
is 4hat of the Lower Coalmeasures, 
which crop out in various places. 
The highest elevation is that of 
WhitOe Hia, 1534 ft., which, with 
Coupe Law, 1438, lies a little to the 
S. of Rawstenstall. Although the 
scenery is not very romantic, it is 
wild and open, ana contains many 
a charming "clough" and seques- 
tered glen. 

Soon after quitting Rawstenstall 
the rly. passes on 1. the mill of 
Hareholmef one of the earliest in 
the district, and originally built for 
a worsted manufiEtctoiy, but now ii£cd 
for cotton. 
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10 m. Newehurehf on high gronnd 
to the ]. of the rly., is a thriving 
village, dependent on the cotton- 
trade. The modem eh. (1824) super- 
seded an old chapel of the time of 
Henry VIII., respecting the building 
of which there is a tradition that its 
founders three times attempted to 
place it in another locality, but that 
each time, the materials were depo- 
sited at the present site in the course 
of the night. A similar story is told 
of the churches of Burnley and 
l^oclidale. In the churchyard is a 
curious epitaph to the memory of 
John Kershaw and his wife, who 
founded the grammar school in 
170O:— 

••They lived long beloved. 
And dy'd bewail'd. 
And two estates 
Upon one school entall'd." 

CUmgh Fold Chapel, near New- 
church, was the scene of the labours 
of Dr. Watts, the author of the 
hymns that bear his name. A mo- 
dern ch. has been built at Water- 
foot, near the rly. 

lOf m. Stadutead is the dot, for 
the village of Tundead (Inn : Com- 
mercial), the inhabitants of which 
are occupied in cotton and woollen 
spinning. The ch. is modem. Near 
the vilUkge are Fern Hill (Mrs. 
Ormerod) and Heath Hill (R. 
Munn, Esq.). 

Following up the valley of the 
IrweU, the terminus of the line is 
reached at BcLcup (Inn: Railway), 
a thriving thougn irregularly-built 
town at the foot of tlie moors, in 
wliich the river takes its rise. 
Although in size and importance 
the metropolis of Rosscndale, it is 
not so old a place as either Good- 
shaw or Newchurch, the few people 
who lived at Bacup at the close of 
the last centy. being obliged to go 
U) church or chapel at Newchurch, 
by a road still called "the Kirk 
cite." It has now, however, a 
population of nearly 18,000, em- 



ployed in cotton-spinning, woollen 
manufacture, and dye works. There 
are three churches, none of which 
possess any interest, except that 
of St. Saviour, which has a bap- 
tistery. Go-operative stores find 
great favour in Bacup, there being a 
large establishment in the town, in 
addition to four others in the suburbs. 
** The capital invested in co-opera- 
tive cotton fiMJtories in Rossendale 
and the immediate neighbourhood 
amounts to nearly half a million of 
money ; and the shareholders range 
from 8000 to 10,000." 

The antiquary will find, on the 
hill-side overlooking the very pretty 
dingle that leads to Burnley, an 
ancient earthwork, known as The 
Dikes. " It measures more than 
1800 ft. in length, is situated at 
the edge of a gentle slope, and 
has a trench at least 54 ft. broad at 
the bottom. From its position it is 
capable of protecting a large army 
in front, but it is easily accessible 
from the £., and must have been 
abandoned by its defenders when- 
ever the enemy had turned their 
flank. Its construction can only 
have been suggested by temporary 
necessities, since it has evidently 
been abandoned in an unfinished 
state." — Wilkinson. 

Mr. Wilkinson, in an elaborate 
paper read before the Historic Soc. 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, con- 
siders that this place was the locale 
of the Battle of Brunanburh, be* 
tween the Saxon troops of Athclstan 
and the conjoined forces of the 
Danes, Welsh, and Scotch, under 
the Danish chief Anlaf. The 
Saxons were victorious in the affray, 
which was very sanguinary, re- 
sulting in the loss of five sea-kings 
and seven jarls. 

Rail from Bacup: — Newchurch, 
2 m.; Bury, 12 m. Coachco 1o 
Rochdale, 7 m. 

It is a charming mountain walk 
of 7 m. to Burnley y the road running 
through a prettily-wooded dingle, 

k3 
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paBBing on 1. The Dikes and rt. 
Broadrlough (J. Whitaker, Esq.). 

As the way ascends, the wood- 
land ceases, and the trayeller 
emerges on the open pioor, with 
its invigorating breeze. In the 
hollow a little to the rt., 2 m. from 
the town is the Source of the 
Irwell, described by Harrison ^ 
*'' a noteable water tliat riseth above 
Baoup and goeth thence to Rossen- 
dale.'* The district in which it 
rises, though to all intents and 
purposes part of Rossendale Forest, 
is geographically in Oliviger, a wild 
moorland extending northwards, the 
inhabitants of which are said to 
have removed these landmarks 
further south than they were en- 
titled to, and thus gained for them- 
selves a considerable portion of 
Rossendale. Various explanations 
of the name Irwell have been given. 
Ir Gaeil, or the Western Torrent, 
has been suggested by Whitaker, the 
historian of Manchester ; Ere well, 
or spring in the hoar (frost), by 
Whitaker, the antiquary of Whal- 
ley ; while Mr. Newbigging, in his 
'History of Rossendale/ considers 
it to be derived from Eirfe, one of 
the old Celtic deities. Whatever be 
its origin, the Irwell is one of the 
most remarkable streams in Great 
Britain, from the great value of 
its waters for mantSacturing pur- 
poses, and the enormous trade which 
has been attracted to its banks in 
its comparatively short course. 

At the top of the hill the road 
turns, leaving on rt. Thievdy PikCj 
1474 ft., one of the highest of the 
Rossendale hills. From the summit, 
on a clear day, the view is very 
fine, extending over Musbury and 
Holcombe HiUs and Coupe Law; 
E. over Black Hambledon and 
Blaokstone Edge; to the N. and 
N.W. over Pendle Hill, Ingle- 
borough and Penyghent. Towards 
the Lancashire plain the spectator 
beholds "a succession of swelling 
moorlands succeeding each other 



until lost on the far horizon, pre- 
serving throughout a striking gene- 
ral uniformity of elevation, and 
presenting the appearance of an 
extensive undulating table-land. 
Were he f^rther to extend his re- 
searches and cross over this larg^e 
expanse of elevated moorland, be 
would find that it is intefserted 
by numerous deep, narrow, tortnoos 
channels running in various direc- 
tions, and cut into the hard grit 
rocks below, through which flows 
the water collected on the uplands, 
and to whose eroding action, com- 
bined with other subaerial agencies, 
they evidently owe their esiet- 
ence."— bitten. Thieveley Pike was 
formerly one of the old heacoo 
stations, and still shows traces of 
the circular bed of stones in which 
the beacon was lighted. Further 
on, at the foot of Dn^plm (= Deer- 
play) HiUy a road from Newchurcb 
falls in. A very charming ''dough " 
or wooded dingle opens into the 
valley of the Calder, and, passing 
Towneley Hall (Col. Towneley). the 
traveller reaches 7 m. Biunlej 
(Bte. 83). , 



ROUTE 32. 

FBOK MANCHESTER TO CUTHEBOE 
BT BOLTON, BLACKBURN, ASD 
WHALLEY. 

From Manchester to Bolton. ^^ 
traveller proceeds by the LaDcaahire 
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and Tdrkshire Bly., the Bury line 
bnmohing off to the rt. at 

4 m- Olhton Juvc. (see Bte. SO), 
from whioh point the rly . num K. W ., 
fbUowing the valley of the Inrell ae 
far as Famworth. 

7i atonedouak Stat, On the op- 
posite side of the river (on rt.) if the 
Tillage of Singly, forming part of 
thfi township of Pilkington. There 
are handsome new chnrohes botii at 
Bingley and Prettoldey a Uttle higher 
np. The latter contains some ex- 
oeilent stained glass^ and it is worth 
notice that the W. window, which 
cost 200Lj was contributed by the 
operatives of the cotton-mills be- 
longing to the Qrompton familv, 
who were mainly instoramental in 
building the ch. 

8i m. HaUhavi Moor Btai On 
I. is the long stra&rgling village of 
Famworth, the inhabitants of wnioh 
are principally employed in the ad- 
jacent collieries. The little river 
Tonge, with its tributary streams, 
the Oroal and Bradshaw, here fall 
into the Irwell, the latter river 
making an abrupt turn as it flows 
N.E. from Badoliffe and Bury. 
Overlooking it are Birch Boute (W. 
Hayman, Jfisq.), and Barley naU 
(W. Hargreaves, Esq.). The former 
nonae was built in the reign of 
Charliw L, and was originally the 
seat of the Bishtons, frooi whom it 
catne into the hands of the Domings 
and, subsequently, the Basbothams, 
a member of which family, Mr. 
Doming Basbotham, was a well- 
known Lancashire antiquary and 
man of literary attainments in 1769. 
Farmimrlk Old HaU, a half tim- 
bered house of the eariy part of the 
loth oenty., and the residence of 
a branch of the Hulton £unily in 
Charies II. 's reign, is now a work- 
man's oottage. 

In this township was bom, 1544, 
Dr. Bancroft, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and one of the Lords of the 



Privy Council to James I., who ob- 
tained his promotion to a canonry of 
Canterbury as a reward for a learned 
sermon against the Puritans. His 
appointment, sasrs Btrype, ** which 
met with considerable opposition, 
was owing in a great measure to the 
activity and exertions of the Arch- 
bishop and the Lord Treasurer, 
Some, indeed, had represented him 
as inclined to popery, but his high 
character and deserts were properly 
set forth by his Grace's oraers, and 
sent to court. It was stated that 
his conversation had been without 
blame in the world, having never 
been complained of, detected, or, for 
aught he Imew, suspected of any 
extnMvdinary enonnity. He had 
been a preacher against popery 
above 24 years, and was certainly 
no papist." It was to Archbishop 
Bancroft that Lambeth Palace is 
indebted for the famous library, 
which he founded and bequeathed 
to his successors. 

In the peat of Ktrdey Mou, a 
little to tne B., bog oak has been 
found, the relics of the ancient 
forest that covered it. 

e m. Jfoses* OaU Btat. 

11 m. BosJFGK JuKO., from whioh 
radiate lines to Bury, Blackburn, 
Wigan, Leigh, and Manchester. 

BoUon {Jaotsl: Swan), is one of 
the busiesti dirtiest, and most un^ 
prepossessing towns in Lancashire, 
but there are many features of in- 
terest in the ndghoourhood. Like 
most of the manuraoturing towns^ its 
peculation increased with marvel- 
lous rapidity, from 41,000 in 1801 
to over 180,000 in 1861. 

In Saxon times it was named 
Boltune or Bothel-tun, a town ad' 
joining a manor-house, and had the 
prefix of ^* le Moors '^ to distinguiHfa 
it from Bolton on the Sands. The 
manor was sold by Boger de 
Meresheia, in the reign of Stephen, 
to Bandle le Blundeville, for 200 
marks and a pair of white gloves 
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annually at Easter. It then came 
by marriage into the possession of 
the Earls of Ferrers, but Robert de 
Ferrers, the 8th Earl of Derby, 
haying forfeited his estates, in 1266, 
they ivere granted to the £arl of 
Lancaster. But by an injunction 
in the reign of Edward I., ttiey 
would seem to have again come 
into the possession of the Derby 
family; and, notwithstanding the 
untoward events of the 17tii centy., 
that family still possesses much pro- 
perty in the manor. 

In the battle of Flodden Field, 
the fame of the Bolton men, who 
fought under Sir Edward Stanley, 
is celebrated in language which con- 
veys a strong impression'of their cou- 
rage and prowess : 

•• Wti» fellowcs fearoe and fresh for fei^it 
W<^ Halton feilds did turne iu foores 

. Wth luBtie ladds Mm and light 
l*roin Blackborne and Bolton in ye Moores." 

BfUna. 

The most eventful portion of the his- 
tory of Bolton happened during the 
Civil Wars, when it was garrisoned 
for the Parliament, and attacked by 
the Earl of Derby's forces from 
Wigan, who endeavoured to cany it 
by assault. After great carnage the 
enemy was beaten ofiE^ and the Gover^ 
nor reinforced from Manchester. But 
the attack was renewed on the 28th 
of May, 1644, by Prince Rupert, at 
the head of 10,000 men, and the 
Earl of Derby, who had joined him 
from the Isle of Man. The garrison 
consisted of 3000 men, under Colonel 
Rigby. At first the issue was doubt- 
ful, but the Earl, at the head of 200 
picked men, got up to the walls 
while the cavalry, it is said, were 
treacherously admitted by a towns- 
man. The slaughter of the towns- 
people was terrible, and it was 
alleged that 4 ministers of religion 
were put to the sword ; and that an 
officer, named Captain Booth, was 
killed, after quarter had been asked 
for and granted. Subsequent in- 
quiry, however, seems to have proved 



that the ministers escaped with their 
lives. In the battle of Waroester, 
which was so disastrous to the forces 
and hopes of Charles II., the Earl of 
Derby was taken, and sent down to 
be executed at Bolton, as a eort of 
retributive punishment for the ex- 
cesses with which he was accused at 
the siege 7 years previously. On the 
11th ONctober, 1651, he was beheaded 
opposite the Man and Scythe Inn, 
No. 8, Church Gate. 

Although the history of Bolton's 
manufacturing prosperity has cul- 
minated since the beginning of the 
present centy., it was always remark- 
able for a pre-eminence in trade. As 
early as the reign of Richard I., an 
aulneger, or measurer by the ell, ww 
appointed to measure and maik ^th 
the king's seal all woollen cloths 
for sale ; and, in the reign of Edward 
m., a number of Flemish clothiers 
settied here, expecting, as old 
Fuller quaintly puts it, " that their 
beds would be good and their bed- 
fellows better, seeing that the richest 
yeomen in England would not dis- 
dain to marry their daughters to 
them." Under Henry VflL trade 
flourished, and Leland spesks thus : 
— " Bolton - UDon - Moore Market 
standith most by cottons and coai^ 
yarn. Divers villages in the Moorea 
about Bolton do make cottons." 
These cottons, however, were in reality 
woollens, the cotton tjude not being 
established until 1641, when Bolton 
is mentioned as a celebrated place 
for the manufacture of ** fustians, 
vermillions, and dimities," in the 
making and sale of which Hnm- 
phry Chetham, the founder of the 
Chetham Hospital, in Manchester, 
was actively engaged. 3Ir. R«*- 
botham, the antiquary, who littd 
at Birch House (p. 203;, writes that 
"there is a staple here for Au^- 
tians of divers sorts, especially ihose 
called Augsburg and Milan fu^tian^, 
which are brought into its markets 
and fairs from all ports of the 
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country, and sold to the oonntry- 
men for clothes, and to the gentry 
for lining and other uses/' Cotton 
velvet was first made here by Jere- 
miah Clarke in 1772. Bolton can 
also boast of being the place where 
Arkunightt who was a ^rber in 
Chnrch Gate, in 1768, perfected his 
inventions in spinning. He did not, 
however, carry them out here, owing 
to the popular opposition to every- 
thing in the shape of machinery, but 
retired to found works and a fortune 
in Derbyshire. 

Ten years afterwards, Samuel 
Cromplon, also a resident in the 
parish, brought out his "Mule," 
which created a thorough revolution 
in the spinning-trade, and especially 
in the muslin manufacture. The 
town now contains 141 factories and 
bleach - works, employing 25,000 
hands, and producing shirtings, 
quiltings, cambrics, muslins, coun- 
terpanes, blankets, &c. Bleaching 
is largely carried on, it being esti- 
mated that 6 millions of pieces of 
doth are annually bleached here. 
" The factories or spinning-mills con- 
tain from 30 to 60,000 spindles each, 
and those of recent erection are 
really handsome buildings. There 
are about 3 millions of spindles in 
the borough. A mule — the machine 
upon which the cotton is spun— the 
invention of Samuel Crompton, con- 
tains from 500 to 1000 spindles, and 
a pair of these is managed by a 
spinner and 3 piecers. The tall 
chimneys belonging to tho factories 
give the town a very peculiar ap- 
pearance to a stranger. The bye- 
laws of the borough require them to 
be at least 40 yards high, and some 
are more than double that height. 
The yarns spun in Bolton are gene- 
rally very fine. As low as 10 s are 
spun, but the ^ Bolton counts " are 
50 's and upwards. As high as 240' s 
is commonly spun, and even so fine 
as 700*a— that is 700 hanks of 840 
yards each, making a thread 334 
mileB long, weighing only lib."— 



Baines, In addition to the cotton 
factories, there are many extensive 
machine works — such as those of 
Hick and Son, for steam-engines; 
Dobson and Barlow, for cotton ma- 
chinery, &c. ; besides brass foundries, 
iron works, chemical works, col- 
lieries, &Q, 

Bolton has always had rather a 
pronounced character for the rough- 
ness of its inhabitants ; and it is a 
common saying in Lancashire " to 
be as rough as a Bolton chap," in 
contradistinction to a Manchester 
"man" and a Liverpool "gentle- 
man." 

The Post Office is at the comer of 
Bradshaw Gate. 

The old Parish Ch. of St. Peter 
had fallen into such decay, from the 
perishable nature of its stone, that 
it was pulled down, and a new one 
opened in 1869, of the Dec. style, 
from designs of Mr. Paley, of 
Lancaster. It is a very handsome 
buQdiug, consisting of nave, tran- 
septs, chancel with aisles, organ 
chapel, and a western tower, 150 ft. 
high. The chancel contains stained- 
glass windows which belonged to the 
old ch. The registers commence in 
1587, and have an entry of the burial 
of 78 soldiers, who fell in the attack 
by Prince Rupert. Bolton contains 
9 other chs., but they are all more 
or less modem, and do not possess 
any features of interest, exc-cpt 
All Saints, which has some excel- 
lent stained glass. The ch. of St, 
Stephens, the district ch. for Tonge, 
is Duilt of terra cotta, and has a 
very graceful spire, copied from that 
of Fribourg. 

The Tmon HaU, in the Market 
Square is a fine new building, with 
a portico, surmoimted by a tower, 
220 ft. in height. 

ThQ Market Hall, built in 1855, 
at a cost of 50,000Z., is very ex- 
tensive, and covers an area of 
7010 square yards. There is also a 
pubUc Library and Museum, con- 
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taining 22,000 YolmneB. Adjoining 
the pariflh ch. is the Church ItuU- 
tuiionf a medliBval building, in 
which a middle -class school and 
evening classes are held. 

The Qrammar ddhool was founded 
by Robert Lever, in 1641, and is 
noticeable from having amongst 
its former masters Airmoorth, tne 
author of the Latin Diotionarv, and 
Lemprierej of the Classical Diction- 
ary. 

In Nelson Square are the Infir- 
mary and a statue of Orompton, the 
inventor of the ** Mule." 

Bolton possesses a pretty Parky 
near Spa Lane, in which is a series 
of lakes, artificially formed out of a 
** clough." There is another of 20 
acres, on the £. of the town, called 
the Bradford Park, A noticeable 
feature is the public playground of 
9 acres, known as the Hevwood 
Recreation Ground, a most valuable 
institution in crowded towns, which, 
it is to be regretted, is not more 
common. 

Among the edebritiei of Bolton 
parish were Bickard Bothtodlj the 
exorcisist (1568), who declared that 
he was always having contests with 
devils. *' It was the Doast of one of 
his descendants, a peruke maker in 
Bolton, in the latter part of the 18th 
centy., * I am a real Rothwell, none 
of your Leeredge Rothwells, but a 
descendant of him that beat the 
devil.' "—^atfUM. The Rev. Oliver 
Hey wood was a celebrated Noncon- 
formist divine, in 1629. Richard 
Arkwright (afterwards Sir Richard), 
was the inventor of the "Water- 
fnme ; " and Samuel Orompton, 
of the "Mule." TarmahiO, the 
Scotch poet and writer of * Jessie, 
the Flower of Dunblane/ worked in 
Bolton as a weaver of cambric 
muslins. 

The neighbourhood of Bolton is 
naturally pretty, but is considerably 
spoilt by factory appliances and 
collieries. There are many interest- 
ing remains in the shape of old 



houses. Adjoining the town, on 
the N., is Lme BoUoh, the HaU 
of whioh, an old brick-and-plasier 
building, in 1600 the seat of Richtfd 
Bolton, has been restored by its 
owner, S. Blair, Esq. 0>ntiniieai 
far as tiie turnpike, and take the 
road to the 1. On the brow of the 
opposite hill, 2} m. from Bolton, is 
SmiOUtta HaU (J. H. Ainsworth, 
Esq.), a very interesting old house, 
originally belonging to the Rad- 
cliffes. The last Sir Ralph RaddiiTe 
had a daughter Joan, who by mar- 
riage brought it into the family of 
Barton, in the reign of Henry VI. 
The estate was afterwards held by 
the Bjrrons, and passed by sale to 
the great uncle of the present owner. 

The Hall is supposed to have been 
built in the reign of Henry YII., by 
Andrew Barton, from the fact of 
having the initials A. B. and the 
rebus of a tun crowned by a bar, a 
humorous device common in those 
days. It is one of the quaintest old 
houses in the county, consisting of 
a courtyard and side wings, the E. 
one forming the chapel. The wallB 
of the courtyard are painted with 
white and black trefoils. A singular 
wooden window of the 14th oenty. 
is supposed to have been copied from 
BaggUey in Cheshire. It has an ogee 
head, and is considered by anti- 
quaries to be very remarkable. The 
interior of Smithills is decorated 
with carved oak wainscoting and 
fittings, and the hall is lighted by 
stained-glass windows. In a passage 
near the dining-room is shown the 
imprint of a foot, concerning which 
the following story is current : — 

In 1555, ueorge Marsh, who re- 
sided in the adjoining parish of 
Dean, was apprehended and brought 
before Justice Barton, for holding 
religious opinions which weroveiy 
obnoxious to the persecuting go- 
vernment of Queen Mary. At the 
examination, his friends besought 
him to conform to the religion of 
his superiors, but he remained 
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ste&ilfast, and, stamping his foot, 
cried, " If my cause fee just, let the 
prayer of thine unworthy servant 
be hei^.'* It is said that the print 
of the foot ever afterwards remained 
indelibly fixed in the stone, which, 
aocording to popular opinion, was 
endowed with supernatural qua- 
lities. 

The story is told at length in 
th6 ' Iiancashire Traditions,' by 
Roby, who asserts that the Sir 
BDger Barton, before whom Marsh 
was taken, was descended ;lrom Sir 
Andrew Barton, the famous Puri- 
tan captain, Imighted by James 
in. of Scotland. Marsh was after- 
wards examined before the Earl of 
Derby, at Lathom, and finally burnt 
OS a heretic at Chester, on April 24, 
1555. 

A curious tenure exists by which 
Smithills is held from the adjoin- 
ing Manor of Sharpies, viz., the 
presentation of a pair of gilt spurs 
annually, and the unlimited use of 
the Smithills cellars whenever the 
Lord of Sharpies came that way. 
Fortunately for the owner of Smit- 
hiUs, this latter portion of the 
tenure has lapsed into desuetude. 

The walk to Smithills may be ex- 
tended further N. to Bivington 
Pike (Bte. 35), or a return made to 
Bolton through HaUiweU, mentioned 
in the reign of Edward I. as being 
the scene of a homicide, whereby 
Bc^r FitzJohn of HaUiwell kiUed 
Bichard Smalltrot. Mo$8 Bank is 
the residence of J. H. Ainsworth, 
Esq., and HaUiweU HdU of J. Orme- 
rod, Esq. 
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To the E. of Smithills, and 2 m. 
from Bolton on the road to Parwen, 
is Sharpks, where are situated the 
reservoirs that supply Bolton with 
water. On the opposite bank of 
the Tonge, which separates Sharpies 
from Bmdshaw, is HaU i* th' Wood 
(the property of La Gendre Starkie. 
Esq.), a fine old half-timberea 
mullioned house, on the porch of 



which is the date 1648. Here re- 
sided Samuel Grompton, to whom 
the spinning-trade of Lancashire 
was so much indebted for his dis- 
covery : and it was in the attics of 
this old house that he concealed 
his darling invention of the Mule, 
during the machine-breaking riotii 
of Bolton. 

Bail from Bolton to Manchester, 
11m.; Bury, 6; Wigan, 11; Hor- 
wicb. 6^ ; Leigh, 8; Darwen, 9i ; 
Blackburn, 14}. 

An omnibus to the Bivington 
Beservoirs, 7} m., in the summer. 

The rly. to Blackburn runs due 
N. through a somewhat bleak and 
upland country, which, nevertheless, 
has many beautiful points about it, 
owing to the deep ravines in which 
the rivulets have cut their way 
through the coal-measures and sand- 
stones. The line on leaving Bolton 
takes the high ground oetween 
the Bradshaw Brook and the river 
Tonge. 

13 m. Oaks Stat, On 1. is Hall 
r th' Wood, and The Oaks (J. Ash- 
worth, Esq.). 

18} m. Bromley Cross Stat, On rt. 
is Turton Tower (J. Kay, Esq.), the 
former residence of the Orrels, de- 
signated by Camden as *^ an illus- 
tnous family,*' by whom it was sold 
to Humphry Chetham. It is a pic- 
turesque, irregular old buildmg, 
originally intended for defence, with 
a tower of 4 stories, and an em 
battled parapet. The drawing-room 
contains some good oak panelling. 
The hills in the neighbourhood be- 
gin to attain greater height, and 
there is an exceedingly fine view 
from Chetham's Close, just above 
and to the 1. of Turton. On the rt. 
the Holcombe Hills and the Peel 
Tower are very conspicuous. (Bte. 
30). 

A viaduct crosses the BradshaW 
Brook at a Considerable height as 
it emerges from a large reservoir 
constructed to utilise the hill- 
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streams for the various mills on 
its banks. 

16im.^n^MekStat. AtEntwistle 
Hall, now a farm-house, was lv)m 
the Sir Bertine Kntwiiitle, at the 
beginnlnj^ of the 15th centy., whose 
memory is perpetuated by a slab in 
Rochdale ch. He was one of the 
heroes of Agincourt, and a loyal 
and brave follower of Henry V. and 
VI., by whose side he fell, fighting 
at the battle of 8t. Alban's, in 1455. 
From this family are descended the 
Entwistles of Foxlioles. 

At the other end of the succeed- 
ing tunnel is the busy town of 

20 m. Over Danoen, containing a 
population that has grown from 3000 
at the beginning of the present centy. 
to about 18,000. (/nn; Angel). It 
contains the usual manufacturing 
appliances of cotton-mills, print and 
bleach works, &c., while the neigh- 
bourhood abounds in coal and sand- 
stone quarries. Some of the factories 
are of large size, and iu jmrticular 
that of Eccles, Shorrocks and Co., 
which is not only very extensive 
but of a higher class of architecture 
than mill owners generally encou- 
rage. It covers an area of 31,000 
square feet, and contains 100,000 
spindles. Previous to its being 
opened for work, and before it re- 
ceived its macliinory, it was usetl 
as a temporary exliibition for tine 
arts and macliiiiery, which was 
visited by a very large number of 
Lancashire op<^ratives. The fol- 
lowing are amongst the annual pro- 
ductive industries of Darwen : — 
Paper-staining, about S million dozen 
yards ; paper-making, 6000 tons ; 
calico spinning, 6 million lbs. of 

Jrarn : cotton - spinning, 28,550,000 
bs. Darwen contains three chitrcJies. 
Trinity has some good stained glass, 
and St. John's a finely decorated 
chancel. The town itself is dirty, 
and will not detain the visitor ; but 
the hills around it are very pretty, 



and offer many a sequestered Dook 
and wide view. 

22 m.. Lotoer Darwen &iaX. This id 
another large manufacturingvillAi^, 
containing extensive paper-milK 
though indeed the whole of the valley 
is more or less dotted with mills 
and works of some description. It 
is related of the DissenU^rs here, who 
form a very powerful body, that the 
present Darwen Chapel was buHt in 
1719» entirely by the manmU labour 
of the congregation, not a single 
outside labourer having been called 
in. 

24J m. Blackbx:bn Jukc^ from 
whence radiate lines to Clitheroe, 
Accrington, Wigan, Burnley, and 
Preston, 

lilackbum {Hotel: Old Bull 
comfortable) is one of the nn«t 
important and public-spirited of 
the Lancashire cotton towns, ito 
population having increased within 
the last 100 years from 5000 to 
65,000. Few of the manufacturing 
towns are more prettily situated, it 
being surrounded on all sides by 
wooded hills, some of which are 
upwards of i)00 ft. high, and give 
a pleasant aspect of cultivation and 
shelter. 

It lies at the entrance, as it were, 
of the broken and somewhat rugged 
country that extends northwartl to 
Pcndle' Hill aud the Pennine Chain, 
and, in tlio 8th centy., is recorded aa 
being a district alm<^t inaccessible. 
From Roger do Poictou, the original 
Norm, owner, the manor passed into 
tho possession of Henry de Black- 
burue, and was ultimatii'lv divided ; 
the one portion going to the Hulton 
family, the other to John de La<vy. 
who gave it up to the Monks of 
Staidaw Abbey, in Cheshire. When 
they removed to Whalluy, Black- 
burn of course fell to the share of 
that establishment, and was held by 
tho Abbots of ^Tialley until tho 
Dissolution. Archbishop Cranmrr 
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was the first Rector (and Patron) of 
the living. Like Bury and Bolton, 
Blackburn has contributed its full 
share to the improvements and 
proBperity of the cotton-trade. Even 
in the 17th centy. it was famous for 
its *- checks,' which consisted of 
linen warp and cotton weft, with 
dyed threads; but the greatest 
invention was in 1764, when John 
Hargreaves, a Blackburn wet^ver, 
conceived the idea of the spinning 
jenny. "Several spindles, at first 
8 and afterwards 80, being made to 
whirl by one fly-wheel, while a 
moveable frame, representing so 
many fingers and thumbs as there 
were threads, alternately receded 
from the spindles during the exten- 
sion of the threads and approached 
them in its winding on. The spindle 
in the spinster's wheel was always 
horizontal, but those in Hargrcave's 
machine were upright, or very 
slightly inclined from the perpen- 
dicnlar — a position, in fact, essen- 
tial to its due operation, and one 
which was suggested to him, it is 
said, by observing a common wheel 
continue to revolve after it was 
accidentally thrown down on the 
floor with its spindle turned up." — 
Ure, 

For a time Hargreaves concealed 
the result of his ingenuity, but 
it was revealed by his wife's 
talkativeness, and the mob, after 
the fashion of mobs in those days, 
broke into his house and destroyed 
it. Finding that even his life was 
not safe, he retired to Nottingham, 
where he erected a small mill on 
the jenny plan. As is usually the 
case with inventors, he found that 
the Lancashire owners pirated his 
patent as soon as the advantages of it 
were known, and Hargreaves never 
reaped any benefit from it, although 
he did not die in poverty. In iS- 
dition to Hargreaves' discovery, 
Blackburn has produced a large 
niunber of mechanicians, whose im- 
provements have greatly developed 



the perfecting of the power-loom. 
Blackburn is celebrated for its 
calicoes, and the Indian market is 
chiefly supplied from here. The 
establishment of the factory system 
in all its completeness was mainly 
owing to Mr. Peel, grandfather of 
the Prime Minister, who resided 
here; his son, the first baronet, 
■having been bom in 1750, at a 
house in Fish-lane. Besides the 
various cotton-mills which give em- 
ployment to the town, there are large 
machine works and engine factories. 
Of the former the most noteworthy 
are those of Harrison and Sons, Dick- 
inson and Sons, and Knowlesand Go. 

The church (close to the Old 
Bull) is modem, and succeeded, 
in 1824, an older building, dating 
from the reign of Henry Vlll., 
of which the tower, venerable and 
time-worn, is still standing in the 
ch.-yd. But, according to the * Sta- 
tus de Blagbomeshire,' the first ch. 
was built at Blackburn in 596, soon 
after the introduction of Christianity 
into this country. The present ch. 
is very handsome, consisting of a 
nave, aisles, chancel, and W. tower, 
and contains a very fine E. window 
of stained glass of ten compartments, 
each representing one of the Apostles. 
It is said to have been brought from 
Cologne by Dr. Whitaker. The 
tracery of the windows generally is 
very rich, one having been copied 
from Koslyn Chapel, in Scotland; 
and there is some exceedingly good 
stained glass in the clerestory win- 
dows. The ch. was damaged by fire 
in 1831, but restored by Richman, 
The parish ch. belonged to the ab- 
bots of Whalley, but, on the execu- 
tion of Abbot Paslew, in 1537, the 
vicarage was given to Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
other churches are modern — SL 
Peter's possesses a stained - glass 
window and an altar-piece, a copy 
of Leonardo da Vinci's * Last Siip- 
l>er;* Trinity is chiefly remarkable 
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for its oeiling, which is decorated 
with ooata of arms of Taxious Lanca- 
shire families. 

The mimicipal buildings of Black- 
bum are on a handsome scale, par- 
ticularly the Toion Sail^ a fine 
Italian building, which covers an 
area of 2600 square yards, and cost 
30,0002. Opposite it is the Ea^ 
change^ conspicuous for its octagonal 
tower, and containing a large hall 
140 ft. long. 

The MarM HdU has a lefty 
campanile tower. The Infirmary 
and the Beform Club are both fine 
buildings, and contribute much to 
the appearance of the town. The 
Chrammar 8dio6l was founded by 
Queen Elizabeth, who directed that 
** it should be free to all the world." 
Amongst tlie alumni of this school 
were &bert Bolton, an eminent Puri- 
tan divine ; and a Catholic named 
Anderton, so celebrated for his elo- 
quence that he was called '* the 
Golden-mouthed." 

Outside the town is the Corporo^ 
tion Park, a very prettily-planted 
piece of ground of 50 acres on the 
side of Revidge Hill, from whence 
the views towards Billinge and 
Witton are exceedingly picturesque. 
Adjoining it is the Alexandra 
Meadow, for the purposes of re- 
creation and Volunteer pursuits. 

1} m. W. of Blackburn is WiUon 
HaU (J. Fielden, Esq.)i which has 
been in the possession of thatfiamily 
since the reign of Elizabeth. The 
house is of Grecian order, built of 
stone &om Longridge Fell, and is 
placed in a charmingly-wooded park, 
sheltered from the N. by Billings 
mU, 900 ft. Although this is no 
great height, the view in clear wea- 
ther is very extensive, and is said 
to include the North Welsh Hills 
and the Isle of Man. Blackburn is 
well supplied with water from a 
reservoir at Fish Moor, which holds 
a supply of 860 million gallons. 



The town suffered considembly in 
the Civil Wars, it having been at- 
tacked by the Esrl of Derby at the 
head of 5000 Boyalists. It ma, 
however, so bravely defended that 
he had to beat a retreat. 

Further on towards Preston ve 
Famiaoouile9 (Sir W. Feilden, 
Bart.) and Pleannalon EaU (J. B. 
Bowden, Esq.). (Kte. 38.) 

4 m. on the upper "PteaUm road 
is the old HaU of Samleiimry, boUt 
by 8ir Thos. Houthworth in 1548, and 
thoroughly restored by the nrefleot 
owner, J. Harrison, Esq. It is a 
good speoimen of the timber-and- 
plaster mansion, and is ornamoDted 
externally with carved heads. It is 
in the form of the letter L, the shnrt 
arm being oeenpied by the hall, 
which has a fine timber roof. The 
music gallery, with its richly oaired 
screen and posts with grotesqae 
figures, still remains. The end bay 
contained the chapel, which extended 
right throagh to the top of the hooBe, 
and is lighted by a Urge .flight 
window, said to have been brought 
from Whalley. It contains the coi- 
ginal piscina. There are insorip- 
tions testifying to the builder in the 
music gallery and over the fireplace 
in the dining-halL Samlesbiuy is 
remarkable for having been the 
scene of great superstition in 1612, 
a number of people having betai 
bewitched by oertain of the reiadentB, 
among whom was Jane Soathworth, 
a relative of the owners of tlis HalL 
Between Samlesbury and Black- 
bum, to the N., is the village of 
MeUor, dose to which was a Boman 
station, probably a castrum lestivom 
attached to Bil>chester. 

BmI from Blackburn to Ae- 
crington, 5} m.; Whalley, 7) m.: 
Clitheroe, 10^ m. ; Burnley, 11) m. : 
Darwen, 4} m. ; Biolton, 14 m. ; Tiv- 
ton, 11 m.; Manchester, 24| m.; 
Hoghton,' 5 m. ; Preston, 11m. 

2^im,Bibdie9UrBaL The little 
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town of the same name is at least 
4 m. to the 1., and about the same 
distance from Longridge (Rte. 41). 
It is most prettily situated on the 
rt. bank of the Bibble at its conflu- 
ence with the Dutton and Boyce's 
Brook. Its name (the castrum on 
the Kibble) at once betokens both 
its origin and antiquity, it being 
thought by some to be identical with 
the Soman station of Goccium, by 
others with Bhi^odunum. Camden, 
who paid two visits here, says of it, 
'' The Bhibell turning short about, 
to the westward, gives its name to 
a village called at this day Bibble- 
chester, where so many signs of 
BomRn antiquity, statues, coins, 
pillars, pedestals of pillars, chapi- 
ters, al^rs, marbles and inscrip- 
tions, are commonly dug up, that 
this hobbling rhyme of the inha- 
bitants does not seem to be alto- 
gether groundless : — 

** It is written upon a wall In Rome 
Bibcbeeter was aa rich as any town in 
Christendom." 

Moreover the military ways meet 
here, the one plain by its high 
causeway from York, the other from 
the north through Bowland." An 
altar was found here in 160S, dedi- 
cated to the *' Mother Goddesses," 
amHher to Mars and Victory, to- 
gether with inscribed stones, hel- 
mets, and a bust of Minerva. In 
1811 the foundations of a large build- 
ing, believed to be the temple of 
this goddess, were discovered, to- 
gether with several skeletons, Bamian 
ware, &c. 

As reo»itly as 1883 a stone altar 
(inscribed) was dug up, which is 
now at the vicarage. The ch. has 
nave, chancel, and aisles, with a 
chapel at the end of the south aisle 
called the Houghton Ohoir, which 
has an omamentel screen, much the 
worse for time. In the N. aisle is 
the Dirtton choir, containing a tomb- 
stone with the cross and sword of 
an Hospitaller, 1688. Inthisohapel 



also is a curious old painted E. win- 
dow, representing the second coming 
of Christ. The pulpit has some very 
interesting woodwork in compart- 
ments. Cromwell is said to nave 
slept in Bibchester th^ night before 
the battle of Bibblesdale. j^ m. N. 
of the village is the hamlet of Stidd, 
in the old chapel of which the 
Vicar of Bibchester is bound to 
perform service on the afternoon of 
the last Sunday in the month. 
Good Friday, ana New Year's Day. 
At Stidd was a preceptory of the 
Knights Hospitallers, of the age of 
King John, of which the chapel is 
the present representative. It nas a 
fine Tran8.-Norm. arch, and some 
lancet windows. The font is octa- 
gonal. Under a decorated stone lie 
one of the lords of Salesbury and his 
lady, and in front of the altar is 
buried tlie Boman Catholic bishop 
of Armoricum, 1725. 

To the S. of Bibchester is the old 
house of OiixUdegtone, now a farm- 
house, standing within a moat. It 
was built by Sir Edward Osbal- 
destone in the reign of James I. 
Saleiburu HaU is an interesting 
Elizabethan ruin, with stone base- 
ment, formerly surmounted by a 
timber superstructure. Into the 
wall is built an altar, supposed to 
be of the time of Diocletian, and 
representing Apollo and his priests 
sacrificing to him. In the reign of 
Elizabetb an inscribed stone, when 
detached, was found by Whitaker 
to have an exquisite basso-relievo. 
Lovely HdO.^ 1^ m. S. of Salesbury 
(A. J. Bobinson, Esq.)t has some old 
^miture and stained glass; also a 
cross, found at Bibchester, and sup- 
posed to commemorate the preaching 
of Paulinus there. 

At Btbdiester Stat the rly. 
emerges into the valley — 

" Where Kibble fhnn her springt. 
An alien known to be, and from the mono* 

taines rude 
Of Yorkshire getting strength, here boldly 

dares Intnide." 
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A beautiful and extensive view 
is gained looking northwards to 
Glitneroe and Pendle Hill, and west- 
wards over the woods of Longridge 
FeU. 

** These movintaines make me proad, to gaze 
on me they stand. 
So Longridge onoe orriTed on the Lancas- 
trian land 
Salates me." Drayton. 

SO m. Langho Stat, Hero is an 
episcopal chapel, built from the ma- 
terials of WhaUey Abbey. A lofty 
viaduct carries tlie rly. across the 
Calder to 

32 m. Whalhy Slat. Stonyhurst 
Roman Catholic College is seen in 
the distance on the 1., and the 
remains of the abbey on the rt. 

WhaUey {Inns: Swan, Wlialley 
Arms) is a quiet, ancient little 
town on the rt. bank of the Calder, 
which flows through a beautiful 
valley from Burnley and Padiham 
to join the Ribble near Mitton. 
The name of WhaUey is believed to 
be of 8axon origin, and to mean the 
" field of wcll«," probably from 
the fact that it lies at the foot of the 
Pendle range which drains into 
the valley l^eneath. The old parish 
of Whulley is of enormous extent, 
embracing IGl square miles, or 
nearly one-ninth ]^rt of all Jjanca- 
shirc. It contains' one borough and 
49 town8hi])8, of which 4 arc market 
towns, and it is also the mother of 7 
parish churches. The founder of this 
once splendid monastic establish- 
ment was Henry Lacy, Earl of 
Lincoln, who bestowed it on the 
Cistercian monks of Stanlaw in 
Cheshire. " They immediately re- 
moved to WhaUey, much to the 
annoyance of tlie neighbouring 
Abbey of Sawley, whose brethren 
complained that the new comers 
raised the markets by the increased 
demand for provisions. But the 
latter took root notwithstanding, 
and would seem to have been a 
joyous, charitable brotherhood, weU- 



dispoeed to make the most of life. 
but within reasonable limits, and 
no less inclined to assist the poiv 
and needy. Amongst other iimi^ 
in the annual computations of their 
expenses, we find a large sum paid 
to the wandering *■ minstndlLs' 
though in some monasteries of ^ 
stricter rule it was an cstablisbt'd 
law that no minstrels should enttr 
their gates. As a set-off to ihii, 
we learn from another item that 
they regidarly employed and paid » 
shoemaker to make shoes for the 
poor, the leather being supplied from 
their own tanneries.** A Hermitage 
was founded by Henry, Duke of Laii' 
caster, for the reception of women 
who took the vows, but eventually 
a good deal of license took place in 
this branch of the establishment, 
and the conduct of one Isole tie 
Heton at last became so outrageon^ 
that it afforded a pretext for peti- 
tioning the King, Henry VL, to dis- 
solve it on the ground *' that direis 
of the wymen that have been attend- 
vng to the recluses afoitym have 
byn misgovemyd and gotten with 
chyld within the seyd plasehalowyd, 
to the grete displeasanoe, hurt, and 
disclander of the abbaye." The 
story of this fair sinner is narrated 
iu Ains worth's ^ Lancashire Witches/ 
The Abbot himself kept a good 
table, as may be gathered from the 
accounts, called the Coucher Book 
or Chartulary, which are stiU in 
existence, and which show that at 
his private table upwards of 1400(. 
were annually spent on meat. 

For nearly 250 years ^Vhalley 
Abbey flourished, being one of the 
richest in the North of Englastl, 
and its abbots amongst the m(»t 
ix)werful. But its faU took plare 
in 1537 at the coUapse of the coa- 
spiracy against Henry VIH., known 
as the Pilgrimage of Grace; by 
which its leaders endeavoured to 
re-establish the Papal faith and 
preserve the monasteries from the 
hands of the King's Conunissioners. 
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The abbots of Jervaulx, Fountains, 
Fumess, Sawley, Rivanlx, and 
WhaUey, were all foremost in the 
rebellion ; the latter, Abbot Paslew, 
the 17th and last Abbot, having 
raised a large body of men, and 
himself taken the field under the 
title of the Earl of Poverty. But 
the afiair ended almost as soon as it 
liad begun, and John Paslew atoned 
for his rebellion by being hung 
on the 12th March, 1537. From 
that moment the establishment of 
WhaUey was broken up, and the 
last surviving monk, Thomas 
Holden, is found as a Protestant 
minister and rector of Haslingden, 
37 years after the Dissolution. At 
that period WhaUey was put la trust 
with John Braddyl, who made sucli 
good use of his opportunities that in 
14 years he was enabled to buy the 
manor, in conjunction with Richard 
A^sheton, for 2132^. They made a 
partition of the property, Aasbeton 
keeping the buildings and Braddyl 
the demesnes. During the Civil 
Wars the abbey was held for a time 
by the BoyaUsts under the Earl of 
Derby with 5000 men. Col. Shut- 
tleworth, however, dislodged him, 
and gave him battle in the plain, 
when the earl was defeated with a 
loss of 300. 

Permission is given to visitors to 
see the ruins every day, except 
Sunday, between the hours of J 2 
and 4^ by the owner (J. Taylor, 
Esq.), whose modem house occu- 
pies the site of, and is probably 
part of, the abbot's lodging, which, 
after the faU of the abbey, was 
turned into a dweUing-house by 
Sir Balph Assheton. The ruins are 
in a sadly apocryphal state, the 
onlv perfect portion being the wall 
and the entrance-gateway, which 
has a panelled stone roof and an 
effigy on the outer arch. 

From excavations made in 1798, 
it seems that the abbey buUdings 
consisted of three quadrangles, the 
most westerly of which was the 



cloister formed by the nave of 
the conventual ch. on the N., the 
chapter-house on the £., the dormi- 
tory on the W., and the refectory 
and kitchen on the S. The cloister 
was of wood, but the corbels that 
supported it stiU remain; in the 
space within, the monks were buried, 
and against the wall on the S. is 
an arch which contained the lava- 
tory. To the E. of this quadrangle 
was another, formed partly by the 
choir of the ch. on the N. and by 
the abbot's residence on the E. At 
the S. end of the latter is an ivy- 
covered ruin, which appears to have 
been the chapel or the abbot's pri- 
vate oratory. 

There is but little detail left to 
attest the richness and grandeur of 
the abbey — scarcely more, indeed, 
than to show the ground-plan of it. 
It consisted of a nave, presbytery 
with side aisles, N. and S. transept 
and 2 chapels on each side the choir. 
In the excavations carried on by Mr. 
Whi taker, a beautiful fragmentary 
pavement was discovered, together 
with skeletons, evidently those of 
the abbots, who were buried near the 
high altar. The Lacies, too, were 
buried here, brought hither from 
Stanlaw. The original enclosure was 
more than 36 acres in extent, and 
there is still left near the railway 
a very beautiful gateway with a 
groined roof, which was the N.W. 
entrance to it. At the back of the 
abbot's residence, on the river bank, 
was the abbey mill. 

To the N. of the abbey is the 
very interesting churchy originally 
called the ** White Church under 
the Legh," which in its earlv 
foundation "is nearly coeval with 
the introduction of Christianity 
into the North of England." Here 
it was that Paulinus, the mis- 
sionary sent by Gregory the Great, 
lifted up the stanckrd of Chris- 
tianity in the 7th centy. — an event, 
the memorials of which are stiU 
to be seen in the churchvard in 
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the shape of the old stone cross, 
with its mutilated shaft and head. 
There are two other sins^ular stones 
about 10 ft. high. The ancient 
rectors of the ch:, in conaetjuence of 
the extensive jurisdiction given them 
by the Bishops of Lichfiehl, called 
themselves Deans ; and the Deanery 
of Whalley remained by hereditary 
succession till the Lateran OonncU 
in 1215, when it was dissolved. The 
ch., which is of a mixture of Deo. 
and Perp. styles, consists of nave, 
aisles, chanoel, and west tower, 
which seems to be the oldest part of 
the building, " and to be coeval 
with Peter de Gestria, the first and 
only rector, probably a natural son 
of John de Laci, and a man of great 
ecclesiastical and political influence, 
who had in 1283 a grant of f^ 
warren in Whalley conferred upon 
him.'* The ch. underwent a restora- 
tion in 1868. 

In the interior the nave is sepa- 
rated trom the aisles by four 
pointed arches, the columns of the 
N. aisle having circular pillars, and 
of the S. octagonal, et. Mary's 
Chapel, in the 6. aisle, belongs to 
Whalley Abbey, and the Little 
Mitton Ohapeli in the N. aisle, to 
that manor. Notice the beautiful 
openwork of the oak roof — the 
carving on the vicar's pew — the 
rood-screen — ^the illuminated organ- 
pipes — and particularly the carving 
of the stalls in the chancel, which 
are relics of the old conventual ch. 
Some of the representations are full 
of humour, and include an old woman 
beating her husband with a ladle,* 
and a man shoeing a e[ooBe. One 
of the pews was canopien, and called 
** Bt. Anton's Cage." The E. win- 
dow is filled with stained glass, 
with heraldic insignia and arms of 
the various families of the district 
(including the rebus of Ashton and 
that of Bolton), and in the 8. aisle is 
an exceedingly handsome memorial 
window of 8 compartments to the 
late T. Brookes, Esq. The N. ikiale 



has a curious dormer window pro- 
jecting from the clerestory. There 
is a monumental effigy to the Rev. 
T. D. Whltaker, vicar of WhaDer, 
a learned antiquary and author of 
the * History of Whalley Abbey.' 
Notice also a floor-stone marked B. 
1671 W., and a brass of a knight 
(Ralph Gattend) and his lady with 
9 sons and 11 daughters. At the 
entrance to the Mitton Ghapd ii 
a stone marked with a flonated 
cross and chalice, and the ironis 
" Jhu fill del miserere meL" 
This atone Whltaker believes to 
record the burial-place of Abbot 
Paslew. The font is oetaeonal. 
Not the least interesting of the 
curiosities are the kev and knocker 
of the south door of the chanoel. A 
Grammar School exists, which was 
endowed by Edward YL with 20 
marks a year. Mr. Whitaker calla 
attention to the fiict, that leoudDs of 
Boman origin exist in Wballev itself 
— inasmuch as the S. boondaiy of 
the ch.-yard is a deep and distinct 
foss and agger, while there is a co^ 
responding one on the K. side. 

There is a charming walk np 
Nab Side, which overhangs Whalley 
on the 8. bank of tiie Galder, and 
is said to be the spot where Abbot 
Paslew was hung. 1^ m. NW. is 
Wiwfell HaU, the old seat of the 
Paslews, now a farmhouse. Upon 
the hill above is marked in the 
Ordnance "iA&p leppe Knam Gmn, 
It is supposed by Mr. Whitaker to 
refer to the execution of one lepin 
for theft, as in the old record it is 
mentioned — '* leppe ki fust deooUe 
come laron." The Rev. T. D. 
Whitaker, to whom reference has w 
often been made as ^e historian of 
the abbey, was Vicar of Whalley 
between 1809 and 1818. Although a 
Norfolk man by birth, his ancestAH 
held property in Lancashire^ -which 
accounts for his antiquarian interest 
in the conn^. He aller^aAds lie- 
eltme Bvctor of tieysham and Yicar 
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of Blackbom, where he dled^ leaying 
dii^otioDB that a certain larch-tree 
should be cttt dowO) and his body 
placed irithin an ezcayation made 
in it. 

Another celebrity of Whalley was 
Dr. John Wootton, Bishop of Exeter 
and Warden of the Collegiate Chi 
of Manohester (d 1598). He was 
the anthor of many religions workS) 
and, aoooiding to Hooker, *' univer* 
aaUy read In all good lettres*" 

The parish was fbrmerly mnob 
troubled by witches, especially 
Matgaret Johnsoni of Marsden, and 
Utler, a conjuror, who bewitched to 
death the son of Rafe Aseheton, 
for which he wot oondemned and 
execated« 

[To Padiham^ 5 m<, it is A beanti^ 
fal excursion, the road running 
orer a richly-wooded hill above the 
Galder, which is, howerer* unfor- 
tunately but little seeui 

1| m. 1. Clerh HiU, belonging to 
the repreeentatiree of the late Rev. 
J. Whalley, commands a splendid 
Tiew. It was the property of the 
C^rombrocks until 1699, when they 
sold it to the WbaUeys for 7852. 
On Tt.{ overlooking the Calder, is 
MonUm HaU (Jt Taylor, EsqO. 
The old house that preceded the 
present Blisabethan building was 
supposed to have been, in the 
15tn centy.} the residence of the 
mortuary collector of the Abbey of 
Whalley. It is mentioned in the 
reign of Elisabeth as being granted 
to John Morton, citizen and haber- 
dasher of London. 

2 in. Sahden Brwth^ a pretty 
stream, though defiled by dye- 
works. Bead HaU (J. Fort, Esa.) 
is a modem mansioU built oh the 
site of an older one which (temj). 
Blinibeth) Was held ahd inhabited 
by Alexander Nowell^ Deah of St. 
Paul's, who was exceediiiglt hh- 
popdlat With het Majestyi *'0n 
ipne oecatioh he tnis protiosed as 
Proyost of Elon, but the queen re- 



fused to haye him placed so near 
her; on another, Parker was com- 
pelled to erase his name from tke 
list of clergymen selected to preach 
before hers on a third, she gaye 
* Mr. Dean a terrible scolding, be- 
cause he had placed a prayer-book 
with pictorial illustrations before her 
in St. Paul's, which illustrations she 
denounced as popish and idolatrous." 
— HdUey, Strype adds that the 
matter occasioned all the clergy in 
and about London, and the church- 
wardens of each parish, to search 
their churches and chapels, and to 
wash out of the walls all paintings 
which seemed to be Komish. The 
Dean's brother, Lawrence Nowell^ 
became Dean of Lichfield (d. 1576). 
He was a great topographer, and 
the author of * Polychronicon,' and 
seyeral curious and interesting 
maps* Bishop Heber, of Hodnet, 
Salop, was descended from this 
&mlly. [To the N, of Bead Hall 
(about 8 m.) is Bahden (Inn : Com* 
mercial), an isolated little manu- 
facturing town with some cotton 
nulls and dye-works. It is situated 
close imder the southern slopes of 
Pendle Hill, which are here more 
rugged and escarped than on any 
other side. The whole district is 
broken and wUd, and a considerable 
amount of interest is attached to it, 
frt>m its haying been the reputed 
residence of the LancoihirB Witehe$, 
upon whose liyes Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth has founded his interest- 
ing novel of that name. 

The witches, whose proceedings 
so troubled North Lancashire were at 
their senith in the reign of James I., 
and were suppressed only by the most 
seyere edicts, many hundreds having 
been brought to trial and burnt at 
Lancaster, Yarmouth, Bury St. Ed- 
mund's, and elsewhere. The follow- 
ing story is told in Whitaker's 
* Whallejr :*— 

'* A nnmbef ot persons, inhabit- 
ants of Pendle Forest, were appre- 
hended in the year 1683, ilpon the 
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evidence of Edmund Bobinson, a 
boy about 1 1 years old, who deposed 
before two of his Majesty's Justices 
at Padiham, that on All Saints' Day 
he was getting * bulloes,' when he 
saw two greyhounds, black and 
brown, come running over the field 
towards him. When they came nigh, 
they fawned on him, and he sup- 
posed they belonged to some of the 
neighbours. He expected presently 
that some one would follow; but, 
seeing no one, he took them by a 
string, which they had tied to their 
collars, and thought he would hunt 
with them. Presently a hare sprang 
up near to him, and he cried * Loo, 
loo ! ' but the dogs would not run. 
Whereupon he grew angry, and tied 
them to a bush, for the purpose of 
chastising them ; but, instead of the 
black greyhound, he now beheld a 
woman, the wife of one Dickonson, 
a neighbour. The other was trans- 
formed into a little boy. At this 
sight he was much afraid, and would 
have fled, but the woman stayed him 
and oflfered him a piece of silver, 
like a shilling, if he would hold his 
peace; but he refused the bribe. 
Whereupon she pulled out a bridle, 
and threw it over the little boy's 
head, who was her familiar, and im- 
mediately he became a white horse. 
The witch then took the deponent 
before her, and away they galloped 
to a place called Malkin Tower, by 
the Hoarstones at Pendle. He llien 
beheld many persons appear in like 
fashion, and a great feast was pre- 
pared, which he saw and was invited 
to partake, but he refused. Spying 
an opportunity, he stole away and 
ran towards home ; but some of the 
company pursued him until he came 
to a narrow place, called * the Bog- 
gart Hole,' where he met two horse- 
men; seeing which, his tormentors 
left off following Mm. He further 
said that, on a certain day, he saw 
a neighbour's wife of the name of 
Loynd, sitting upon a cross-piece 
of wood within the chimney of his 



father's dwelling-hoose. He called 
to her, 8a3ring, *Come down, Ihou 
Loynd wife ! * and immediately shd 
went up out of sight. Likewise upon 
the evening of All Saiuts' before 
named, his father sent him to look 
up the kine, when, coming throiifl:h 
a certain field, he met a boy who 
began to quarrel with him, and thej 
fought until his £BU!!e and ears were 
bloody. Looking down, he saw ths 
boy had cloven feet, and away he 
ran. It was now nearly dark, but 
he descried at a distance a light like 
a lantern. Thinking this was car- 
ried by some of his Mends, he made 
all haste towards it, and saw a 
woman standing on a bridge, whom 
he knew to be Loynd's wife : turn- 
ing from her, he again met with the 
boy, who gave him a heavy blow on 
the back, after which he escaped. 
On being asked the names of the 
women he saw at the feast, he men- 
tioned 17 persons, all of whom were 
committed to Lancaster for trial 
In the end they were set at liberty, 
the boy Eobinson having confessed 
that he was suborned to give evi- 
dence against them." There are 
several old houses in the Sabden 
district, such as PencUei^m HaH, 
Old Laund Hall, Sabdm EaO, 
Whitehoughj all farmhouses. Sough 
Lee Hall was the abode cii Mistras 
Alice Nutter, a celebrated Pendle 
witch, in the time of James L The 
Wesleyan congregation here was 
founded personally by John W«ley, 
who frequently preached in this wild 
neighbourhoodj 

4 m. 1. HufUroyde is a fine old 
house, occupying the site of a hnnt- 
ing-lodge of John of Gaunt It was 
rebuilt by Inigo Jones, and is placed 
in a park remarkable for the ^in* 
and beauty of the oaks, some of which 
date from the time of Elizabeth. 
Huntroyde is the seat of Le Gendre 
N.Starkie, Esq., whose ancestors ac- 
q^uired it in the 15th centy. by mar- 
riage with the family of S^mohd- 
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stone, which resided at the old Hall 
of that name, on the rt. of the road 
(W. Dugdale, Esq.). We find in 
ancient documents, that John de 
Sjmondstone granted the monks of 
Whalley leare to dig stone here for 
bnildinK their abbey. The family 
of the Whitakers subsequently pos- 
seEsed the estate. 

The road now descends to Padi- 
ham {Inn : Starkie's Arms), a dirty 
town on the Calder, entirely depend- 
ent on the cotton trade, and pos- 
sessing Tery little interest for the 
tourist. It is almost the only cotton 
town in Lancashire without a rly., 
and the goods have to be sent on 
lorries to Burnley, 3 m. The ch. 
was rebuilt in 18G8, and consists of 
naye, side aisles, transepts, chancel, 
and aisles. There are some handsome 
stained-glass windows, that of the 
£. being in memory of the late Mr. 
Starkie, of Himtroyde. The font 
was given by Abbot Paslew, the 
last abbot of Whalley. 

Near the town is Gawthorpe Hall, 
the seat of Sir J. Eaye-ohuttle- 
worth, Bart., whose family has been 
in possession since the time of 
Richard II. The present house is 
of Elizabethan age, built by Lau- 
rence Shuttleworth, in 1605, and 
restored by Sir Cliarles Barry. The 
interior contains some fine carving 
and plaster work, and a gallery of 
family portraits, including that of 
Gapt. William Shuttleworth, who 
was killed when fighting on the 
aide of the Parliament. The Shut- 
tleworths were people of consider- 
able importance at this time. One 
was Puritan member for Preston 
in the Long Parliament, and 2- of 
his grandsons were colonels in 
Lambert's army. It is said ^that 
during the restoration a large num- 
ber of gold coins were found under 
the panel of one of the rooms, and 
were supposed to have been hidden 
there when Charles Edward's army 
passed through Lancashire in 1745." 

lShro}fMr6t Ac.] 



— Burke. Overlooking Gawthorpe 
is the site of the manor-house of 
IghtenhtU, said to have been occa- 
sionally a royal residence of John 
of Gatmt, and an ancient seat of the 
Lacies. 1 m. to the N. is High 
WhitdkeTt '* formerly used as a ]BU>- 
man Cath. chapel, and conjectured 
to have been the residence of 
Thomas Whitaker, who, being 
much persecuted, was accustomed 
to escape Into a subterranean pas- 
sage, but was at length appre- 
hended, and, being brought to trial, 
was executed at Lancaster in 1646 
for priesthood." — Baines. 

Still higher up the valley are 
Pendle Hall, belonging to the 
Starkies, and White Lee, of the date 
1593, where was boni Sir John 
Moore, author of the 'Domestic 
Economist.' 

The village of Higham, in the 
hills to the N., contains a building 
called the Ourthouse, on the front 
of which are the arms of John of 
Gaunt, who is said to have used it 
for trying and executing criminals.] 

[A 2nd and still more interesting 
excursion can be made from Whalley 
to the Roman Catholic College of 
StanyhwsU 5 m., through Mitton 
village. Tickets are necessary to see 
Stonyhurst, and can be obtained from 
the Vicar of Whalley, or the hotel- 
keeper at Clitheroe. For the whole 
way the buUding is conspicuous to 
the traveller, who is inclined to un- 
derrate the distance, but he will find 
the road winds considerably. 

2 m. The view is charming at 
Mitton Bridge, where a comer of 
Yorkshire is entered, a little above 
the confluence of the Bibble and 
the Hodder. Below that again, the 
Calder falls in — 

" As Ho(ld€r, that from home attends me from 
my spring, 
Then Calder coming down, ftt>m BladcBtoQe 

Edge doth bring 
Me easily on my way.*— Drayton. 

"The BybeU, a river verie rich 
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of aalmon and lampreie dooth 
in manner inviron Preston in 
Andcrmeere, and it riseth neere 
to Ribbesdale, aboye Gisbume. 
It goeth from thence to Bawley 
or .Salley, Chatbume, Glitthe- 
row Gastell, and beneath Mitton 
meeteth with the Odder. It hath 
not gone farre, but it meeteth with 
the Calder.*'— Harrtiow. The old 
country rhyme has it thus : — 

'< The Hodder, the Oalder, 
Ulbble, and rain. 
All meet tofetiier 
In MiUon doipidn/* 

On the 1., overlooking the river, \a 
Mitton Hall (J. G. Potter, Eaq.), for- 
merly the residence of the Catterals, 
and afterwards of the Bherbumes. 
In the 17th century it was purchased 
by Alexander Holt, goldsmith of Lon- 
don, through wliose descendants it 
came by marriage to tlie Beaumonts. 
The interior contains a very fine 
old Gothic hall, and is altogether a 
good specimen of domestic archi- 
tecture of the reigns of Henries VII. 
and VIII. On the other side the 
bridge is the Aepinall Arms Inn^ 
a comfortable little hostelry, which 
^he artist or the fisherman will find 
a convenient locality for their respoo- 
tive pursuits. The eh. of Great 
Mitton has been well restored, and 
is very interesting from the xuonu- 
mental remains of the Sherburne 
family. It consists of nave, chan- 
cel, V. aisle (called the Sherburne 
Chapel), and W. tower. Tlie E. 
winoow is of 5 lights and of stained 
glass with armorial bearings of the 
Sherburnes. On 8. side of the altar 
are sedilia, and there is some good 
carving in the oak screen, the pul- 
pit, and the top of the font. The 
screen is said to have been brought 
from Oockersand Abbey, and has a 
L^tin inscription running across it, 
to the effect that it was put up in 
the time of the Lord Abbot William 
Staynford. The Sherborne Chapel 
contains monuments to Sir Nicholas 
Sherburne, 1688, with a curious epi- 



taph setting fbrth his goodness in 
teaching his neighbours wool spin- 
ning and combing; a reoumbe&t 
effigy of Sir Bichard Sherburne, 
1629 ; also of another Sir BicfaAni 
Sherburne and his wife ; and of the 
Hon. Peregrine Widdrington, who 
was thrown with his brother intt) 
prison after the Preston affair of 
1715. 

4 m. the Hodder is orassed— « 
delightful bit of landscape— and 
Lanoashire re-entered. 

5 m.'8t4meyhurd is the mart im* 

Esrtant seminary for Boman Cetho- 
students in England, the neit 
lajgest being that of Osoott in 
Staffordshire. The buildings an 
on a fine scale, the nucleus of them 
being the Elizabethan mansioo of 
the Sherburnes, 1596, to which large 
additions have been made to accom- 
modate the increasing wants of the 
school. After the death of Sir 
Nicholas Sherburne in 1700, itcsme 
into the hands of his daught^, the 
Duchess of Norfolk, and then to 
Mr. Weld, of Lulworth, who in- 
stalled here the English Jesuits, 
who after their expiuslon from St. 
Omer, settled at Liege, only to be 
turned out of that town t>y the 
government, which followed up the 
suppression of the order by Po}« 
Clement XIV. There are a fine tl 
front and quadrangle, 80 ft. by IW, 
but the rest of the buildings an« ci 
modem character. The main piv- 
tion was erected by Sir Richan) 
Sherburne, knighted for his hnwtx 
at the battle of Leith; and the 
cupolas of the towers were added br 
Sir Nicholas, who, it was snid, oclv 
spent 50{. upon them. The rhi^ 
objects of interest are the Dormi- 
tories, the Infinnary, the RefiE?rtorT. 
which contains a painting afit-r 
MuriUo^ and the Chapel, which ha^' 
some fine frescoes and painted (vil- 
ing. The Library is very well ar- 
ranged, and contains amongst its 
30,000 vols, some rare works sod 
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curiositiee. Amongst the former 
f^re «ome beftutiful Missals and a 
complete copy of Froissart's ^ Chro- 
nicles r a fine series of black letter 
works ; early specimens of printhig, 
including Caxton's * Golden hi- 
gende;' a MS., attributed to St. 
Francis de Sales; the Homiliee of 
Pope Gregory ; a copy of the Gos- 
pels of St. John, supposed to have 
been found in the tconb of St. Gnth- 
bert; and several Amhario MSS., 
brought fram Abyssinia. Amongst 
the latter are a IBible that belonged 
to Kary, Queen of Scots, and which 
she held in her hand when she 
mounted the scaffold ; Sir Thomas 
More's hat and seal : a cabinet of 
Mary, Queen of England; and a 
large collection of stuffed birds pre- 
sented by Mr. Waterton. 

The ffffdeuB are very well worth 
seeing, and are remarkable for their 
quaint arrangement and the dark 
walks shaded by yew-trees. The 
centre of the garden is occupied by 
an observatory, magnetic and astro- 
nomical. 

The College is divided into two seor 
tions — an npper one for the students, 
and the seminary for the boys, of 
which there are 200. There is 
another bouse on the banks of the 
Hodder, which accommodates 80 of 
the younger ones. A certain number 
of ekiar students are received, who 
enjoy privileges over the others, and 
are styled ** philosophers," a large 
number of them being comppeed of 
foreigners. Alaroe fann is attached 
to the College within its boundaries, 
and altogether it is a perfect cobny. 
IKodueing almost everything that it 
requires. To the 3. of Stoneyhurst 
is 

ffunt Qreen, a village with some 
bobbin manufi^tories (Inn: Sher- 
burne Arms). The tourist can 
either return to Whalley, or round 
the Fell to Longridge. (Bte. 41.)] 

From Whalley Stat, the rly. runs 
due N., passing on 1. Great Mitton, 



and on rt. 8tanden SaU (J. P. 
AspinaU, Esq.). 

85 m. CUtheroe ( Jnn : Swan), was 
in Norman times one of the two 
ancient seats of the Lacies (the other 
being at Pontefract), who becamo 
possessed of the Honour of Clitheroe, 
either by direct pH from William 
the Norman, or urough Boger de 
BuisH and Albert Gredet, to whom 
the original Baron, Bobert de Foid- 
ton, had granted the Hundred. 

Henry de Lacy, the last of the 
line, left one daughter (1810), who 
married and brought the Honour into 
the possession of Thomas Plantage- 
net Barl of Lancaster. Bui on tne 
Barl's attainder, the propertv was 
forfeited to the Crown, and con- 
tinued an appanage of the Duchy 
of iJancaster until Charles II. be- 
stowed it upou General Monk, Duke 
of Albemarle. From him it has 
descended to the Duke of Buccleuch, 
the present owner. A cnrious docu- 
ment is in existence respecting the 
conveyance of rents from Clitheroe 
to London, ^f One pound in every 
hui^dred was allowea to the steward 
as a kind of insurance. The whole 
was packed up in canvass bags, and 
2 shillings per diem were sJlowed 
for fifteen days in eundo, marando 
ei redeundoy during the convey- 
ance."— TF%ttolwr. 

The Cadk, which is in a most 
commanding situation on the sum- 
mit of a limestone rook overlooking 
the vale of Bibble, was dismantled 
by the Parliament during the Civil 
War, and nothing of the original 
building remains but a portion of 
the keep, within which was formerly 
the chapel of St. Michael de Castro. 
A portion of it, however, has been 
modemiBed, and is the residence 
of p. Bobinson, Esq., the Duke's 
agent for the Honour. The Orammaf 
Sekool was founded in 15^ by 
Philip and Marv. An old place in 
the town called The AUeyi was the 
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reeidenoe of the Gliderhows, and 
was moated, but there are not 
any traces of the ancient mansion. 
The Olyderhowes are first heard 
of in the reign of Edward I., when 
the Welsh marched through Lan- 
cashire to unite with the English 
against the Scots. The chwrek 
has been modernised. It contains 
a -couple of mutilated figures, sup- 
posed to be eJiigies of Sir Richard 
Badcliffe and his wife ; a hraWy orna- 
mented with a horoscope, in memory 
of Dr. Webster, an astrologer, and 
master of the grammar school (1682) ; 
and a monument, by WeslmacoU, 
to Thomas Wilson, also a master, 
who held office in the present centy. 
The E. window is of stained glass, 
with armorial bearings. Olitheroe 
also numbers among its natives 
Captain James King, the friend and 
oompanion of Captain Cook, the 
voyager; and the ancestors of Sir 
William Dugdale, the antiquary. 
Lnmediately across the bridge is 
a farmhouse called Edisford, which 
marks the site of a famous hos- 
pital for lepers, dedicated to 
»t. Nicholas as '^Domus Lepro- 
eorum de Edisforth," but it does 
not seem to have existed later than 
1500. With the exception of 
the castle, and the view from it, 
there is not much to interest the 
visitor ; but Clitheroe is a good point 
from whence to ascend Pendie Silly 
the great locale of the saturnalia 
of Lancashire witches (p. 215), 
which rises in a huge mass to 
the E. to the height of 1851 ft. 
ALthough far inferior to other hills 
within sight, it is described in the 
Yorkshire doggrel — 

*' Ingleborough, Pendie Hill, and Penny- 
gbent 
Are the highest hills between ScotUnd 
and Trent" 

Its outlines are not the most pic- 
turesque, denudation having re- 
duced the summit to a plateau— but 
the view from it is very fine, em- 
bracing on the W. the whole of the 



Irish Channel, and on the E. ex- 
tending as far as York Muster 
on a clear day. "The very 
name of Pendie Hill carries 
with it, in Lancaahire, something 
impressive, though it may often he 
indefinably so. It is a synonym, 
throughout the district, for the 
profoundest antiquity, and is asso- 
ciated at once with watehBres and 
with witchcraft. Yet, except for 
the explorer, the reward of the 
climb is indifferent. The views are 
grand, and plenty of mountain 
plants may be collected, but there 
is nothing peculiar. A pleaain<r 
association exists, however, in the 
circumstance that John Ray, the 
father of English botany, recoids in 
his Synopsis that near the beacon 
he gathered Bi/olium mtntmvm, 
now called Littera eordata. This 
would be about 1690."— tfnndcw. 
Owing, perhaps, to the depth of the 

?eat and the quantity of ^rings, 
^endle Hill is notable for several 
very alarming inundations, one of 
which, in 1669, was so sadden and 
powerful that, as two people were 
crossing on horseback a brook on 
their way to church, the hinder one 
could not pass. On the other aide 
of the hill is a a great ravine callai 
*' the Brast or £ura£ Claugh," v]nch 
is said to have been formed entirely 
from this cause. The summit of the 
Pendie was dreaded, in old day^ 
from its being crowned by MaOdn 
Totoer, the resort of witches. 

Rubus ehanuBtnorut also grows 
on Pendie Hill — a semi-arctic plant, 
which Prof. Forbes considered to 
belong to the glacial era. Pendie 
was one of the great foresti into 
which Blackbumshire was divided, 
the others being Trawden, Boskd- 
dale, and Accrington. Nearly at it^ 
foot, overlooking Clitheroe, is Mear- 
ley Eall, an old residence of the 
Nowells. A fine old bay window is 
left, said to have been broaght 
by Christopher Nowell from Sawley 
Abbey. 
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Clitheioe Moor was the Bcene of 
a battle between DaYid I. of Soot- 
land and King Stephen. 

A considerable trade is oarried on 
in the town and neighbourhood in 
cotton - spinning, calico - printing, 
paper-making, bobbin-taming, &c. 
Pop. 7000. 

[A yery beantifnl excursion, suit- 
able chiefly for pedestrians, may be 
taken from Olitheroe, over the 
mountains, to Lancaster, between 
25 and 26 m., by Whitewell, 9 m. 

1 m. LoumooTj a little factory 
village on the banks of the Ribble, 
which is crossed just between the 
road entering Yorkshire. 

2^ m. BcuhaU, an old residence of 
the Talbot family. Between this 
place and Waddington a number of 
skeletons were foimd, together with 
some fibulie, probably indicating 
an engagement between the Bo- 
mans and Britons. 

6i m. Browsholme (pronounced 
Brooslem), the seat of T. G. Parker, 
Esqu hereditary Forester of Bow- 
land. The house dates from 1604, 
and consists of a centre, two 
wing^, and front facade. It con- 
tains some valuable MSS. and the 
silver seal of the Commonwealth 
"for the approbation of public 
preachers." Tne hall is a fine apart- 
ment, adorned with old oak and 
suits of armour. Amongst the 
curiositi^ is the stirrup of the forest, 
through which every dog was ex- 
pected to be able to pass. 

From hence the road ascends the 
hill of Rudhohue Laund (the latter 
term signifying an enclosure for 
deer), and then plunges suddenly 
down a steep descent, into the valley 
of the Hodder, to 

9 m. WhitetoeU, a charming little 
village, with a remarkably com- 
fortable Inn close to the river's 
edge. Hard by is the little chapel 
erected in the time of Henry VII., 
and in the valley above is the train- 
ing establishment of Ck)l. Towireley. 



At the head of the valley the 
Hodder turns to the rt., deceiving 
the tributaries of the Brennand, the 
Langden, and the Hareden Brook. 
"The Hodder, coming down from 
Gross of Greet, forms the boundary 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire, as it 
must originally have done between 
two British tribes, the word ' Odre * 
in that language signifying a 
limit or bound." — WhitaJcer, The 
hills here rise to a considerable 
height, varying from 1000 to 1400 
ft., and the road turns to the 1., 
following the course of the Langden 
for 2 m., and then breasting the 
hill of Trough Bank (1383 ft.) by 
what is known as the Trough of 
Bowland, the highest point which 
the road has to ascend. The forest 
of Bmoland, or Bolland, is the 
watershed of streams, which run 
into the Lune on the one side and 
the Ribble on the other — and the 
Yorkshire boundary passes along 
the crests of its highest ridges — 
Wolf-Crag, CJroBS of Greet, Bolland 
Ejiots and Burmoor— names which 
are more picturesque than the 
country in which they are found. 
The forest of Bowland belonged to 
the Honour of Olitheroe, and was 
celebrated for its reputation as a 
sporting district, on which account 
it obtained its name. The laws of the 
day were very severe. Amongst 
others, it was provided "that the 
several tenants, as well leaseholders 
as fee-farmers, are bound to suffer 
the deere to go unmolested into 
their several grounds ; they are also 
fyned, if anie, without lysens, keep 
anie dogg bigger than will go 
through a stirupe, to hunt the deere 
out of the corne." 

On the other side of the Trough 
of Bolland the road descends upon 
the Wyre, which takes its rise in 
Manshaw Fell close by — 

"Airtving bat a rill, at first ftom Wyres- 
dole's lap, 
Yet Btill receiving strength from her Ml 
mother's pap, 
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Afl doim to seawards ahee, her seriona 
oourse doth plye, 
, Takes Cdder coming in, to bear ber oom- 

And Bowland from bar bieut, iendi Bnck 

her to attend, 
Aa shee a forest U.*'— iTrayton. 

^6 road does not, howeTor, keep 
oloae to it for long^^ but strikes 
Bpross the shoulder of a hill to the 
Grysdalo Brook, a tributary of the 
V yre. From henc0 it id * sueee*- 
sion of hill and dale to Lahcatter 
(Bte. 42).] 

am. N..W. of Olitheroe,. within 
^)ie Vork9hi^ boundai^ and across 
the Kibble, is WadcUngton HaU^ an 
old seat of the Tempests, who in- 
herited it by tl^e marriage of their 
ancestor with Alice, heiress of the 
Pe Waddingtotts in the reign of 
Edward I. "The usurper, Henry 
YT., after the battle of Hexham, in 
1463, was oonveyed into this comity, 
where he was concealed by his 
vassals for an entite twelvemonth, 
notwithstanding the most diligent 
search made after him. At length 
he was surprised at dinner at Wad- 
dinffton Hall, and taken at Bun- 
gerley Hippingstones near Glithe- 
row. The house was biimt, but 
the king found means to get out, 
tan across the fields below Waddow 
Hall, and passed tae Bibble on the 
stepping-stones into a wood on 
the Lancashire side called Christian 
PighUe, but, being closely pursued, 
was there taken. From thence he 
was carried to London in the most 
piteous manner on horseback, with 
ms legs tied to the stirrups."-^ 
Pennxint A grant was made to Bir 
JohA de 'Waddyngion for assisting 
in the capture, although a gross 
breach of hospitality — " pro servitio 
suo in . .magni capturfr adversarii 
i^oetri Henrici nuper de fiEicto non 
de jure regis Anglm." 

The riy. continues K.B; j&om 
Clitheroe, passing on 1. an old house 
called Horroeksfard Kou, formerly 



the residence of Ihe Parkers of 
Browsholme; and several liine- 
works, which are very abundant 
in this part of the cx>un^— leaching 
the termintos at 

87 m. Vha&ntn Stat C^**"' 
Pendle.) A large number of Koman 
coins were found here in the last 
century. Tb the tt. is DotfftAam, 
the seat Of R. Assheton, fikn. In 
the neigfabottl'hoM are found Mrs- 
talSi as lustMUB as Bristol stmies, 
and tailed DoWnham diamonds. 
They ana alluded to in thb old 
sonii— 

** When bowiikam stoneB with diamond rbp, 
And cocUcB De with peu-tes oomtwred.* 

The Asshetons have held Downham 
since the IGth eenty.^ When it was 
in the possession of Nicholas Asshe- 
ton, a somewhat Jovial Puritan, and 
author of the 'Jouimal,' dated 
1617. He is a prominent cha- 
racter in Ainswortn's 'Lancashire 
Witches.' The church contains 
the faionuments of this family. 2 m. 
to the N. of Clitheroe, within the 
Yorkshire bolder, are the ruins of 
Sawiey Afht^ (Cistercian). The 
actual remains are very slight and 
of little atchitectutal impottanoe — 
but the ground plan, by the direc- 
tion of &rl De wy, the present 
bwner, has been most careAilly 
traced, and in this refloect Sawley 
is not less hiteresting than Fbtttt- 
tains or Jervaulx. 

Sawley (no doubt, as Whitaker 
suggests^ the "willow field** aeol 
A.-S. = a, willow) Was fbimded in 
1147 by William de Percy, Lord of 
Topcliflb and Spofibrth and of the 
^hole of Ribbleisdale Within Craven. 
The house (which WaS dedicated to 
St. Mary and St. Andrew, and 
known as Mons Sti. Andress de 
Salley) was colonised from New- 
minster, in Northumberland — the 
first oj&hoot from Fountains — ^but 
about 40 years after its foundation 
the poverty of Sawley was so great 
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that it would have been suppressed, 
had not Maud, Oountess of War- 
wick, the founder's daughter and 
heiress, granted to it me eh. of 
Tadcaster and 100 acres of land in 
Galton, where she was bom. I'he 
oonyent still remained poor and 
dissatisfied, however, oomplaining 
of the bad climate, of the hospitidity 
they were compelled to show to 
numbers of people passing on to the 
public way near their house, and of 
the ravages of the Scots — but al- 
though ^w additional grants of 
land seem to have been made to it, 
a household book of the abbey, pre- 
served at Whalley, shows that, in 
1381, its revenue amounted to about 
3771., so thai its ^ition had by 
that time greatly unproved. The 
isLSt abbot, William Trafibrd, was 
concerned in the t^ilgrimage of 
Grace, and was accordingly hanged 
at Lancaster in 1537. The house, 
which was then dissolved, was 
granted to Sir Arthur Darcy, one of 
the Northern Commissioners for the 
suppression. From him it passed 
through many hands to its present 
owner. 

There were frequent disagree- 
ments between ihe monks of Sawley 
and Whalley — ^the formet com- 
plaining that their arrival liad 
made all the necessaries of Life 
dearer in the neighbourhood. In a 
provisional chapter of the Oister- 
cian abbots, bela in 1305, the monks 
of the two nouses were exhorted to 
live in brotherly love, and it was 
ordered that every Sawley monk 
offending against Whalley should 
be sent to WhaUey for punishment, 
and vice venA. This ingenious plan 
seems to have been effectual in 
preventing breaches of the monastic 
peace. 

The site of Sawley can never have 
been so secluded as those of other 
Cistercian houses in the county; 
but the highway which now runs 
dose to the river was originally on 
the W. of the mill stream, and the 



park or close of about 50 acres 
quite surrounded the abbey. This 
close, which was entered by two 
gates called N. and S. port, has been 
cleared, and from the high ground 
above it there is a very fine view up 
and down Kibblesdale. 

The diurth was in progress of 
alteration when the house was sup- 
pressed, and the plan, owing to the 
condition in which the work was 
arrested, is at first perplexing. The 
first ch. was cruciform, but with the 
great peculiarity that the length of 
uie transept exceeded that of the 
united nave and choir by 12 ft. 
There were no aisles. The transept 
had 3 eastern chapels in each wing. 
The short nave, of which the walls 
remain to a height of 25 ft., seems to 
have had no side windows, and to 
have been lighted only from above 
the W. door. Outside its N. wall 
is a foundation ranging with the 
nave, but prolonged considerably 
beyond it. This seems to have been 
an additional aisle or chapel, built 
during the Deo. period, since a 
piscina of that character remains 
in the (puce exterior) wall of the 
nave. There was no .communica- 
tion, however, with the nave, and 
apparently none with the transept. 
In the southernmost of the chapels 
is a large tomb slab, sculptured with 
two polished crosses. S.W. of it, 
in the body of the transept, is the 
tomb slab of William of Biving- 
ton, Prior of Sawley, and, in 1372, 
Chancellor of Oxford. The pave- 
ments in the middle chapel of each 
transept are of the 13th centy.. and 
excellent of design, tn the northern- 
most chapel is a slab which covered 
the remains of " Sir Robert de 
Clyderhow," once " Parson " of 
Wigan, a strong supporter of 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, in his 
quarrel with Edward II. in 1321. 
The choir seems to have been re- 
built in the Perp. period, although 
the walls of the original Norm, 
choir still remain^ and were pro- 
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bably left till a central tower could 
be erected. 

At the S. end of the transept 
are the foundations of the chapter- 
house and two adjoining apartments 
not easily appropriated. The S. side 
of the cloister court has been de- 
molished nearly to the foundation. 
Here, however, were the great re- 
fectory and kitchen. Of the farm 
buildings, a granary and corn-mill 
alone remain, at a short distance 
W. The northern gate-house, in 
which the Tudor arch of the outer 
and inner walls is alone ancient, 
stands about 270 ft. from the ruins. 



ROUTE 33. 

FROM PRESTON TO COLNE ET BLACK- 
BURN, ACCRINQTON, Ain> BURNLEY. 

The Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Ely., which connects these towns, 
leaves the Iiondon and North- 
Western immediately outside the 
general station at Preston ( Kte. 41), 
and crosses the Ribblc by a long 
viaduct. The view on each side is 
exceedingly pretty, the banks of 
the river immediately beneath the 
rly. being gay with flowers, and the 
well-kept walks of the Miller and 
Avenham Parks. 



The line then runs S.E., leaving 
the ch. and village of Walton^s- 
Dale to the 1. 

At Preston Jxtsc the line fma 
Ormskirk and Liverpool falls in 
(Rte. 40). 

3 m. Bamber Bridge l&aL, a 
populous village with two large 
cotton-mills. Adjoining it is CWr- 
den HaU, the seat of K. Towneley 
Parker, Esq., whose ancestor, Ban- 
astre Parker, built it in 1716. 
An older house existed here in 
the 15th centy., which belofnged to 
Christopher Banastre, of Bamber, 
one of whose heiresses brought it 
to the Parker family by marriage. 

6 m. Hoghton 8tai, About Urn. 
on the rt., occupying a conspicuous 
position on the summit of a beauti- 
ful wooded knoll, is HoghUm Tower, 
in the 16th and 17th centuries one 
of the proudest of English mansiooi, 
but for many years past a dilapi- 
dated ruin. It has now, however, 
been put in repair, and is no longer 
open to the public. It is the family 
seat of the De Hoghtons (Sir H. 
Bold de Hoghton. Bart.), who held 
property here, it is said, since the 
time of Henry n., in the person of 
Adam de Horton or Dominos do 
Horton, to whose descendant, Sir 
Richard, permission was giren to 
enclose a park. The present house, 
which has been so long in a ruini'd 
state, was built in the reign of 
Elizabeth, by Sir Thomas Hoghtt^n. 
" who," says old Kuerden, the anti-, 
quary, " translated this manor-house 
formerly placed below the hilL nere 
unto the waterside. Betwixt n* 
inward square court and the second 
(between the 1st and 2nd courts) 
was a very strong tall tower or gatt^ 
house, which, in the late and un- 
happy civil wars, was accidentir 
blown up with powder, with some 
adjacent buildings, after the sur- 
render thereof, and one Captain 
Starkey, with 200 more, were killeti 
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in that blast most woefully. This 
stately fabric is environed with a 
most spacious park, which in former 
times was so full of timber that a 
man passing through it could scarce 
hayo seen the sun shine at middle 
of day ; but, of later days, most of 
it has been destroyed. It was much 
replenished with wild beasts, as 
with boars and bulls of a white and 
spangled colour, and red deer in 
great plenty — the last as yet pre- 
seryed for game by the lords thereof." 
The main body of the building, 
which is* entered from the quad- 
rangle by a circular flight of steps, 
contains some fine rooms ; the hall, 
51 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, the green 
room, the marble room, and the 
king's room, which King James I. 
occupied during Ms yisit to Sir 
Richard de Hoghton in 1617. This 
occasion was tne most splendid in 
the history of Hoghton Tower, the 
royal guest not o^y bringing with 
him a splendid Court, but attract- 
ing half Lancashire to assist at the 
sports and pay respect to majesty. 
Sir Richard himself met the king 
at the foot of the hill with a long 
train of the proudest gentry of 
Lancashire, who did not disdain to 
wear Sir Richard's liyery. An ex- 
tract from Nicholas Asdieton's (of 
Downham) diary says : "My brother 
Sherborne s taylor brought him a 
suit of apparel, and us two others, 
and a liyery cloak from Sir Richard 
Hoghton, that we should attend him 
at the king's coming, rather for 
his grace and reputation than any 
exacting of mean service." No ex- 
pense was spared to keep the king 
constantly amused by masques, 
dances, feasts, and royal stag-hunts 
in Hoghton Park. ** A petition which 
wa« presented here to King James 
by a great number of Lancashire 
peasants, tradesmen, and servants, 
requesting that they might be al- 
lowed to take their diversions (as 
of old accustomed) after divine 
service on Sundays, is said to have ] 



been the origin of the 'Book of 
Sports,' soon after promulgated by 
royal authority. James being per- 
suaded that those were Puritans who 
forbade such diversions, and that 
they were Jewishly inclined, be- 
cause they affected to call Sunday 
the Sabbath, recommended that 
diverting exercises should be used 
after evening prayers, and ordered 
the book to be read publicly in all 
churches ; and such ministers as 
refused to obey the injimction were 
threatened with severe punishment 
in the High Commission Court. 
This legal violation of the day 
which is unequivocally the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, roused at the time 
the indignation of the seriously dis- 
posed, and has been frequently re- 
probated by historians. Foremost 
of its opposers, and eminent in 
example, stands the virtuous and 
firm Archbishop Abbot, who, being 
at Croydon the day it was ordered 
to be read in churches, flatly forbade 
it to be read there, which the king 
was pleased to wink at, notwith- 
standing the daily endeavours that 
were used to irritate the king against 
him." — Nichols *Itoyal Progress,* 

It was during one of the banquets 
at Hoghton that King James is 
said to have knighted the loin of 
beef and ordered it ever afterwards 
to be called the Sir-loin ; although, 
according to some, the beef was 
already called sur-loin, and the 
royal punster merely played upon 
the word — 

'* The god. in galae of yeoman tall, 
Pass'd along the crowded ball ; 
And with portly mien and bland 
Gave this to the monarch's hand. 
The well known dish the king surveyed, 
And then drew fortii the shining blade. 
He waved it thrloe, with gentle tap 
Thrice Imposed the knightly slap.^ 

OldBaOad, 

The view from the gateway of 
Hoghton Tower is superb, and em- 
braces a vast expanse of the valley 
and estuary of the Ribble, with 
the mountains of Wales, the Lake 
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by Car<u^yteptemfix\mg " The Pre- 
fientation ili the Temple." AcUoin- 
4tig th« Village Mre DuUnkaiM^ 
Pdth (H. Peti^ fi»q.)i btdit «ettt>. 
James Lt Spttlflt J7<Mm CHn* 
Olegg), the old mM of tho WhAt- 
leys; and OleMm BoXt (JAmet 
LoniAi^ Elq.)* ^<^ Ittoperty of thb 
De GlaytonA in the reign t)f JBd- 
tnitd III. Th\) torefiKOit hotute & 
modern. Boine littte dirtAnoe to 
the rt. of the dk. are Kwud^R BaH 
an old seat of the Baiona ; and Ped 
FtM^ where the flx«t Sir Robert 
Peel resided in hia eariy lifla. 



\QOiintr^, and Yorkshire in the 
distanoe. 

From Hoghtoh Stat, the rly. has 
a very pictiiren|ue course at the 
foet of Hoghton Hill, the ravine 
of which is croesed by a viaduct 
116 ft. hig^ bv^ooking dn 1. the 
valley of &e Darwen^ ootted irith 
mills and hamlets; 

8 m. Ptetnin^fMi BttA, On rt. 
is Fmnitcffwi^ (Celtic^ Fen-ys-goll, 
Head of the Gliff)> the seat of Sir 
W. Ffeilden, Bart. An old SAson 
tradition held that Fenniscowlee 
was the Iocm hdbitandi of the 
PhGBnix. In Henry III.'b reicn 
this property belonged to the 
Pleasmgtons, who JRekUing in the 
male l&e, it was bhiugnt by the 
heiress to the De Wyn8le3rft, ftnd 
afterwatds to the AinBworthB, by 
whom It was sold to the grandfather 
of the piresent baronei The honie 
txmtains paintings by 0$tadet Ma- 
rtOo, K. Caraed^ O. Ddtee^ N, 

PouMiX ^. 

On 1. of rljr. fs Fledmnjjftm Htdl 
(J. Butler-Bowdeta, Esq.)) a h&nd- 
)Bome moderh Gtiecian mansion. The 
old hall still exists ; a gckxl specimen 
of an Elizabethan residence. Upon 
the poroh is the date 1587. During 
the Reformation, PleftSlngton was 
the residence of the flimilv of Ainfi- 
worth» ft member lof mioh Was 
Lawratee AinsuxAlht a noted Pnri- 
tAn preacher, and author of * Anno- 
tations on the Five Books of Moses.' 

9 m. Cherry Tree Stat. On 1. is 
WUton (J. Ffeilden) Esq.); 

11 m. ^dcRbcM Jtjra <ttte. 
82). , .. 

Idf m. near RUhtOn Stat there is 
a large reservoir^ 

15^ m. nea]^ 'dhu¥ai IStat. arc the 
Rhyadings (K. Watson, Esq.) and 
Paddoeh House (O. Walmsley, Esq.), 
and a little to the K. aro the villages 
of Ctevfcm-tV»-Afoori and Henfield, 
The latter contains a fine Roman 
Catholic chapel, with an altaivjpieoe 



IB) m. AocBDTOTON JtTira 
Acerin^lton (ihn; Hargteaves Aftifl) 
isa bn^y mannfticturing town of about 
18,000 inhab., principally employed 
in the factoHes fbr cotton and mous- 
seline de laine, and in maehinB 
woiks; The only object of interest 
ifi the Pee} institntion, a handscmB 
tteli^n bttilding, erected in 1857 at 
a cost of 8000^. There are S ehs., 
the ^HlJk eft. rebuilt^ and S new 
one*. The Granqe^ an old h^oose, 
wfts probably a monastic Atfmhouse 
belon^ng to Kirkfitall Abbey. Ih 
the neighbouihOod ak^ HtUHnt^ 
WhSch Was plunder^ th oonseanence 
of thfe owner's (Robt. Cunliife) op- 
positloii to Gromweli^s meesmnes; 
and m^ B^tej, the residence of 
the teshtons in Henry YlU.'k iefgH. 
Afdenifi. HaTgreavt;^ Bm^.^ihw 
AccringtOn, was a Matfoh of the 
tony piAced here by William the 
Oon^ueh>r to tfttAtd the puses be- 
tween battcashii^ and To^ahiMi. 
R wis alao a gnUftge id KifcicrtaU 
Abbejr. 

The line taoW keepft a hor^eHv 
du^tio!^ through i^ itomeWhat Meak 

oonntrj^ to 

!8| U. BivnoM Bat, fo L tf 
%hidi is Aftham. Hie <A. haft t6a» 
i&escoes and a stained-glass fe. win- 
dow, by GiUU/rhuck, to the memoty of 
Hacking, the invientor of the cattiiiig 
engine. The font wte given to the 
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ch. by Abbot Pnfilev^ of WbaUey. 
AUham HaUt now tt farmhoiiBe, was 
originally moated, and oontains 
aome Pointed doorways. ShuttU- 
iMtih HaU^ between Hapion and 
Aliham, was the seat of the Shuttle- 
worths, temp. ISdwaid III. The 
present house was built in the reign 
of James L 

19} m. ffapUm fM. Both the 
did halls at tnese places are now 
farm-hoUaes; the latter was the 
residence of the Habergham fhrnily 
in the 14th centy. The old castle 
of Hapton was once the seat of the 
Towneleys, who had a large park 
here of 10 miles in circunuerenoe. 
It still contains traces of the pitfalls 
dug for impoundinff stray deeT) when 
the two fiemiilies of me Towneleys and 
the Haberghama were on bad terms 
with each other. After the death of 
Charles Tbwneley at Marston Moor^ 
it was sequestrated. TV> the S. is 
Hameldon Bid, locally celebrated for 
its building-stone quarries of car- 
bonaceous sandstone. A Roman road 
rtmB near the foot of Hapton Boouta. 

21 m. at fioBKBOvfe JuKc. the 
bnmch to Tbdmorden (Bte. 29) is 
given off) the main line turning to 
the 1. to 

22^ m. ButnXsff Stat {Inn : BuU^ 
inferior). Bumfey) anciently called 
Bnmley, from its situation at the 
oanfluenoe of the little river Brun 
with the Calder, is A laTgtd manu- 
faotniing town, containing about 
21,000 Pop. dependent on spinning 
and weaving, and the woollen trade. 
Ezeept for tne pretty scenery in the 
neighbourhood, the tourist need not 
be detained, for the town is dirty 
and contains but little of interest. 

The dif^th dates from the time 
of Bdwatti ni., but has been fife- 
quently repaired and added to: it 
contains nave, with aisles, chancel, 
efaapels, and tower. The Towneley 
fiamily haVe a number of monU- 
menti here in the ToWneley Ohapel, 



at the E. of the K. aisle* amongst 
which is one to Charles Towneley. 
the antiquary (d. 1605). He reeid^ 
many years in Rome, and formed 
the large collection of antique 
marbles, known as the Towneley 
marbles, in the British Museunl. 
The B. end of the B. aisle is occu- 
pied hf the Btansfield Chapel, which 
contains a monument to the wife of 
Major Thursby. The chancel has 
a stained-glass window in memory 
of Archdeacon Master. 

Burnley contains the usual busi- 
ness and municipal institutions, and 
also a Chrammar Sdiool founded in 
1650, which contains smne valuable 
classical works bequeathed by one 
of the rectors of Slaidburn. ** Many 
pure Danish words aie still current 
in Burnley, and are very expressive 
in their meaning.*' 

In the neighbourhood of the town 
are Bank HaU, the seat of Gem 
the Hon. Sir Jas. Scarlett ; 2bume2etf 
ffaU rCol. Towneley )i (Rte. 29) ; and 
The Holme (J. H. Wbitaker, Esq.), 
the former residence of Dr. Whit- 
aker, the antiquary and historian 
of WhaUev (Rte. 32): also the fol- 
lowing old mMBe&—FuUedge, } m. 
S.E., between Burnley and Towne- 
ley; Boyle, on the banks of the 
Calder, 1 m. W.W., built in the 17lh 
centy. ; Beywandfinih^ I m. K.E., on 
the banks of the Brun, the seat, in 
Edwani n.'B time, of Oliver Btans- 
field ; and S>ane& or Dancer House^ 
} tt}» N., once the property of the an- 
cient fkmily of Foidys. Many pretty 
extsUifilons can be made ftoM 
Buhiley along the vale of Calder 
to Todmorden (Rte. 29), ovelr 
the moors of Cllvige)* to Bacup, 
by Deerplay Hill, 7 m. (Rte. ftl;, 
and to WhsJley, 6 m., throng Padi- 
hfam, 8 kn. 

RaU to Todmorden, 8) hi. ; Roch- 
dale, 16} m. ; Oolne, 5^ m. ; Skipton, 
18 m. ; Accrington, 5^ m.; Black- 
bum, 11 Ui. ; Manchestei', 27 m. (by 
Rochdale). 3i m. to the B., at the 
foot of Hameldon Hill, is EtObiMe 
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HaU, an old mined lesidenoe of the 
Parkers in the 16th centy.; and 
between it and Burnley is Bowley, 
the old seat of the Halsteads, of the 
date of 1543. Lawrence Halstead 
was keeper of the records in the 
Tower, and so determined a Royalist, 
that he was excepted out of all acts 
of indemnity in the treaties between 
Charles I. and the Parliament. 

The rly. continues northward 
through a broken and picturesque 
district to 25 m. Briarfidd Stat On 
rt. is the manufacturing village of 
Maraden and Martden HaU (W. 
Finder, Esq.), and 1. are Old Laund 
HaU and Carr HaU (T. E. Clayton. 
Esq.). 

26 m. Nelson Stat. 

28 m. ColTie Stat, {Inn : Swan.) 
Upon the ridge of a hill stands the 
little town ot Colne, which, from 
the discovery of rings and coins at 
various times, is supposed to have 
been the site of the Uoman station, 
Colunio of the Bavennas. Colne, 
which is rather decayed, was 
formerly noted for its trade in 
woollen and worsted goods ; and a 
building still exists, called The Piece 
HaUt onoe used as a sort of ex- 
change, but now for general pur- 
posee. " In the 4th of Edward U. 
there was one fulling-mill, charged 
at 68. Sd.; a circumstance which 
implies that cloth was manufactured 
here at an early period, and contra- 
dicts the gcneraUy received opinion 
that English wool was universally 
manufactured in Flanders, till an 
Act of the 10th of Edward m." 
Jhigdale, 

The church is of the 16th centy., 
and contains nave, low tower, side 
aisles, cliancel, and 2 chapels ; that 
on the N. of the chancel belonging to 
the family of Bannister, of ParkhiU, 
and on the S. to the Towneleys, of 
Bamside, an old house in the neigh- 
bourhood. In the interior is a carved 
wood screen. The E. and W. win- 
dows are Perp., and there are some 



Norm, columns in the N. aiale. 
"Against the E. wall of the N. 
chapel, is a singular Latin inscrip- 
tion, cut upon oak, and probably of 
the date of 1508, in which a ferreAt 
invocation is breathed to the Virgin, 
by William Hyrd, for prolection 
against diaboli^ illusions in the 
hour of death."— 5aina. Close to 
the ch.-yard is the Grammar &ftco2, 
where Archbishop Tillotson waa 
educated. He was a native of theae 
parts, his mother being a Nutter of 
Pendle. 

There are several old houses in 
the neighbourhood ; and Cobte Hall^ 
where Henry VI. once stayed, is now 
a mean cottage. Langrayd MaU 
(W. T. Carr, iSaq.) is an old man- 
sion partly modernised. Bamiidi, 
the old residence of the Towne- 
ley family, is 3 m. to the K, and 
belonged to the Priory of St John 
of Pontefract. It is a strongly bnilt 
house in a very bleak, wild situa- 
tion. Emmoti HaU (6. 6. Emmott, 
Esq.), 2| m. on the 8kipton road, 
near Laneshaw Bridec. The old 
house was built by Robert de Emott 
in 1310 ; though it is said that eyen 
before this time there was a Due de 
Emot who came over with William 
the Conqueror and settled here. 
Camden mentions that in the Em- 
mott pastures grew two rare Lan- 
cashire plants. Lichen glanew and 
L. ampuUaoeus. 

1 m. to S. of Emmott is Fyoofler 
HaUy now a ruin, but formerly the 
seat of the Hartleys and afterwards 
of the Cunliffes, a member of which 
family made himself obnoxious to 
the Government of the Common- 
wealth. 

WycoUer was a very characteris- 
tic mansion, seated at the foot of 
the wild moors that form the Forest 
of Trawden. and still contains a 
noble fire-place detached from the 
wall, with stone benches aU round 
it. In the possession of the Gun- 
llflfes is an old MS. which gives a 
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deflcription of family life there in 
former days : — 

*• At WycoUer Hall they usually 
kept open house for 12 days at 
Clu'istmas. Their entertainment 
was a long table, plenty of fru- 
menty like new milk made of husked 
wheat, boiled and roasted beef, with 
a &t goose and pudding, with plenty 
of good beer for dinner. A round- 
about fire-place, surrounded with 
stone benches, where the young 
folks sat and cracked nuts and 
diverted themselves; and in this 
manner the sons and daughters got 
matching without going much from 
home." 

The dialect of this district is very 
pecnljar, " being a mixture of Lanca- 
shire and the Graven. The verb ' to 
gawm ' is used to imply to under- 
standy and hence the word ' gawm- 
less,' which is a genuine provincial- 
ism of the county. The general 
patoiB is very rugged, and the na- 
tural sound oo is perverted into that 
of oy^ as 'spoyn' and *noyn' for 
spoon and noon. The fame of the 
Pendle witches extended to Golne ; 
and to guard the inhabitants against 
their machinations, Margaret Pear- 
son, of Padiham, one of the weird 
fiisiters, was placed, in 1612, upon 
the pillory here, by sentence of Sir 
Edward Bromley. It does not ap- 
pear that the inhabitants of the 
district took any very prominent 
part in the Civil Wars; but, in a 
despatch sent to Parliament in 1642, 
they are commemorated amongst 
' sturdy churls,' who were ready to 
fight against the king's forces 
* rather than that the beef and fat 
bacon should be taken from them.' " 
— JBaines. 

From Colne the rly. passes rt. 
AUcincoais, the ancient seat of the 
De AUdncoats in Edward II.'s time, 
and now of E. Parker, Esq. There 
are large canal reservoirs, near 

FoulridgeStat. Crag House (W. H. 
Wood, Esq.) Here the rly. enters 
Yark^iire {Handbook for YorlUhire), 



ROUTE 34. 

FBOH MANCHESTER TO WIGAN BT 
ECCLES AND TYLDESLEY. 

London and North-Westem BaUway, 

Leaving Manchester by the Vic- 
toria terminus, and passing the local 
stations of Ordsal Lane, Cross Lane, 
and Weaste, the traveller arrives at 

Si m. EooLES JuNc. The village 
of Eccles, though it is now so buUt 
over as almost to form a residential 
suburb of Manchester, is a village 
of very considerable antiquity, and 
possesses many features of interest. 
Adam de Eccles is said to have 
held land here in the time of 
William H., and a John Eccles 
was Abbot of Whalley 140 years 
after its foundation (temp. Henrv 
YI.). Two Roman roads run through 
the parish, from Blackrod to Man- 
chester, and from Manchester to the 
Roman station at Wilderspool, near 
Warrington. 

The diurcHi, dedicated to St. Mary 
de Eooles ( = de Ecclesia), was well 
restored in 1863, and is now one of 
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the best parish churches in Lanca- 
shire. It consists of nave, with 
aisles (formerly used as family 
chantries or chapels), chancel, and 
tower, from which the curfew is 
nightly rung. The nave is separated 
from the aisles by octangular pillars, 
and contains a good carved timber 
roof: and, in the chancel, the re- 
cumbent figures of Richard Brereton, 
of Worsley, and his dame, with their 
infant son in swaddling clothes. 
She is attired in large ruffs round 
her neck and ankles. There are 
also monuments to the Dauntseys 
of Agecroft Hall (17th centy.)., and 
one to the Bev. Dr. Marsden, a late 
vicar. 

Ecdes church formerly possessed 
four chantries, viz. : — 

1. St. Catherine's, founded by 
Thomas Bothe, of Barton, 1368. 
This was extinguished in the 16th 
centy., and its site is marked by a 
chapel on the S. side. 

2. The Botho, or Booth Chapel, 
also founded by a member of the 
same family. 

3. The Jesus Chapel, founded by 
William Bothe, 1460. It is on the 
N. Bide, and now called the Trafford 
Chapel, from its belonging to that 
fiemiily, who also claim proprietbr- 
ship of the church porch. 

4. The Holy Trinity Chantry, 
ibimded by Sir GeMtld MAaaej, of 
Worsley, in the '15th centy. This i& 
now called the Bridgei^ater Chapel, 
iind the organ is placed in it. Some 
of the old church documents arts 
Very cuHouA. " By a vestry ordet, 
dat^ Aug. 27, 1395, the church- 
Wahlens were empowered to appoint 
t)laces in the church for the gentle- 
men of the parish, and for the vicar, 
Ahd to jplace the test of tiie pa- 
rishioners as Were husbandmen and 
cottagers, iis others of meatier estate 
and calling, havihg reference to 
their charges and payments to the 
tehutch. Servants, boys, yto^g 
women, or children) hot to presume 
into the upper places or pews; if 



thejr do, the churchwIiideniA to re- 
move them to seats or stAliding 
room in the inferior places in the 
church. Seats high in the church 
Were appointed to the wives of 
Eccles, in proportion to the sums 
paid by theit husbands Us chuirh 
lay, beginning with lid, or above; 
next. 9d, to lid., 7d. to 9ei., 5d. Id 
7d., 3d, to 5(f., 9d. to dti, and Id. to 
2d. To all householding men paving 
Id. to 12d., seats on certain settles 
beioW those who pay I2d. a piece. 
Still lower to those paying Id., and 
lowest seats of all to md people 
living on benevolence.'*— jBiotnes. 

There is a curious story abcmt 
the tithes of Eocies, Which in the 
reign of Henry VIII. belonged to 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. A oock- 
fight took phice at Westminster, 
when the Duke fought a main with 
one of the Andertons of Lvdtate, the 
stakes to be the Bccles tithes. The 
Lancashire gentleman proddced & 
magnificent duck-wingol cock, ob- 
serving : — 



** Thett Is a Jewel of ESoaUnd { 
For A huodred in hand 
And a hundred In land, 
111 fi^ht hikn against any cock In 



He won the tictory^ and to this day 
duck-winged Oocks are called ^' An- 
d^rton jewels/* 

Ecclee was long celebrated for Its 
Stetivals and tooJkes, which still 
Survive, thougb in a very tnutiliklcd 
fi9Lshion. 

In Lancashire and the North 
generally, wAkes have always been 
iin institution of some iinporiuieb in 
the country districts, being gene- 
rally kept on ihe antaiversArj of 
the patron saint. They w»e cir^;in- 
alJy A religious observanoeti but, 
according to thigdale, the peofrfe 
** fell to lecherie and songs, dsAcing, 
harping, piping, and also to gloiony 
and slo^e, and SO turned holinesse 
to cursedness." The commission 
ap^int^ by Qtleen Elinbeth pat 
down for a time ttU such KHvtiiDus 
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t«nitie8, but the pnblio&tion of the 
' Book of Sporto,* ahd the perttjttion 
gmnted hy King James t. at Hogh- 
toa T6we^ (Rte. 38), ire-established 
them with more than the Ibimer 
importance and licence. Large sums 
were spent by the liUagers in deisoMi- 
tfons and games. It is mentioned 
in a tare tract pnblished in 1778^ 
that at the festival called Gyot Ale, 
or Gttlsing, held at marling:, or 
manuring season, the Boelies in- 
habitants spent on onid occasion 
22421., ah enormons sum for those 
times. Eadi township vied with 
tti neighbonr Hs to which shonld be 
most exttaTagant, an ambition which 
frequently led to village broils and 
distutban'oes. 

^ E0olee cakeS)*' which were gteat 
feAttti^ in these satnm&lia, are 
«till an object of local celebrity. 

There ftra many interesting bid 
tesidenoes in the neighbomnood. 
Ttaf&rd Pdt^, on 1., is the seat of 
6ir Humphrey de Trtiffiyrd, a BoUian 
C^tholtc family, which has beeh 
seated here from before the Con- 
quest, and held direct iind unin- 
terrupted possession fbr eight cen- 
turies; in fiBM^t. the pedigree com- 
mences with Bandolphus de Traf- 
fbrd, in the time of Canute the 
Dane, 1030. The hoUbe is modem, 
but a portion of the gaMes of the 
xAA building is attached to it. 

BeiOdijfe ti&VL oh tt. (J. WorrAll, 
Bsq.y, occupies the site of an older 
one called Beaucliffe, th^ seat of the 
Holts in the rdgn of Henry VII. 

Mcmk» HaU (W.Drinkwater, Bsq;) 
ii a timber-and-pbster hbune, in 
1006 the teat of Ellis Hey, who 
icompouiidetd fi^hia lestlite With the 
PMiAtaotent. The nAlh^ of Ains- 
irorth'i L^tiU DictiOtaAiy is Mid tb 
have spent his eaHy diys het^. 

An immetase numbeir of coins, 6000 
!n ntunber, Were dSsoovered here, 
iOf tbie reigUs.of John, William I., &o. 

9 Vl Wordef Stat. The founder] 



of the family of Worsley is said to 
have been a personage of the name 
of Elias at the time of the Conquest, 
of such gigantic stature that he was 
usually termed JBiias gigas. From 
the De Worktoteys, or Worsleys, the 
estates descended by marriage to 
the Masseys of Tatton, and ftom 
them by marriage of their heiress 
Joan to the Stanleys^ of Holt, in 
Derbyshire. By hiArriage again of 
Joan Stanley, the Brer^tons suc- 
ceeded, and on the death of fiichard 
Brereton in 1908 without issue, the 

Eroperty Was left io his wife and 
alf-brother, Sir Thomas Egerton, 
whose son was created Earl of 
Bridgewater. Scroope Egerton, the 
4th Bl»l, was created Duke of 
Bridgewater, and Was the first to 
enterttftitt the idea of inland naviga- 
tiV^n, although it came to nothing 
in his time. But his second son, 
Francis, who became 8rd Duke of 
Bridgewater, Was the one who made 
himself an undying name ih con- 
nection with cAnal navigation. On 
his death, unmarried, in 180d. the 
title became extinct. The Earldom 
of Bridgewater went with the Ash- 
ridge estate to Gen. Eg^srton^ while 
Worsley went to the Duke bf Suther- 
land, with iiemaindeir to his second 
son. Lord Fiancis LeveBOil Gower. 
He. oh inA$ceeding to the estate, 
tooK the Well known name of Lorn 
Ft«ntets Egtarton, and was cheated 
EaH 6i EUesmere in 1546. WorOe^ 
HdU (Earl of EUesmetre) is a ml^^- 
fioent building in the Tudor style, 
placed in the midst of chftrming 
gardens And grounds. To the N. <^ 
it is Old Wcrtley HaU (Hon. Alger- 
non Egerton), an interesting i^^iood* 
and-plaster mansion, With pointed 
gables. **This house, the shc- 
cessive Residence of the WorsleyB, 
Masseys, Stanleys, Bretetons, and 
Egertons, is now remarkable as the 
depository of h Series of e^irited, 
grotesque, and allegorical heads, 
with an intetmixture of omAmentai 
devioea engraved oh oaken pcumlS) 
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and brought within the present 
century from one of the state rooms 
of Hulme Hall, Manchester, one of 
the manorial residences of the Prest- 
wiches. Many of the sculptured 
heads represent the domestic buf- 
foons of the 16th century, to which 
period this sculpture is to be re- 
ferred. Others are suggested by the 
religious mysteries, which found in 
early times such inexhaustible sub- 
jects for the painter and the sculptor. 
These heads much resemble those 
carved images seen so frequently in 
the choirs of ecclesiastical buildings, 
which, from their satirical carica- 
tures of the monastic orders or 
regular clergy, seem to have been 
executed under the direction of 
their rivals, the secular clergy. 
The costumes appear to be mostly of 
the fashion of the reigns of Henry 
Vn. and Henry VIII. ; as one of 
the panels represents the Eagle and 
Child, the Stanley crest, it is not 
improbable that they were executed 
under the order of one of the James 
Stanleys, Wardens of Manchester 
College &om 1506 to 1515, and they 
may have been intended for that 
church, but placed in Hulme Hall 
for security, in the antiquated times 
of the Reformation." — BcUnes. 

As being the centre from whence 
originated the celebrated Bridge- 
footer canal, Worsley will ever be a 
locality of great interest. Although 
the first Duke obtained an Act to 
commence a canal from Worsley to 
the Irwell, it was never begun by 
him, and it remained for Francis, 
3rd and last Duke, to conmience 
a work which, for perseverence and 
singlehanded daring, has rarely, if 
ever, had its parallel. 

Smarting under the rupture of 
his engagement with the gay 
Duchess of Hamilton, he returned 
to his estate, and called in John 
Gilbert, his steward, to see if they 
could devise the cutting of a canal 
by which the coals on the estate 
might be taken to Manchester. He 



therefore, in 1759, applied far and 
obtained an Act to make a canal 
between Worsley and Salford, and 
to extend it westward to the Meiaey. 
The rising town of Manchester was 
equally interested with the Duke, 
for he bound himself not to charge 
more than 2«. 6d. per ton freight for 
coals (whereas the old Mersey Com- 
pany charged 3*. 4d.), and not to 
sell the coal at Manchester for more 
than 4(2. a hundred. At the oatset 
a difficulty occurred, it having been 
proposed to descend from the colliery 
at Worsley to the Irwell by a aeries 
of levels which would have entailed 
a very expensive system of working. 
The Duke then called in the 
assistance of James Brindley, the 
engineer who, after making an 
" ochilor servey or a ricconitoring," 
advised that the canal should be 
carried on the same level over the 
Irwell. For this a second act was 
necessary, and obtained, and the 
canal was therefore taken across the 
Irwell at Barton by an aqueduct. 
"A large basin was excavated at 
Worsley Mill, of sufficient capacity 
to contain a great many boats, and 
to serve as a head for the navigation. 
It is at Worsley Basin that the 
canal enters the bottom of the hiU 
by a subterranean channel which 
extends for a great distance— con- 
necting the diJBTerent workings of 
the mine, so that the coals can be 
readily transportedan boats to their 
place of sale. It lies at the base of 
a cliff of sandstone, some hundred 
feet in height, overhung by luxu- 
riant foliage, beyond which is aeen 
the graceful spire of Worsley Ch. 
The barges, laden with coal, emerge 
from the river through the two 
low semicircular arches opening at 
the base of the rock, such being the 
entrances to the underground work- 
ings. The barges are narrow and 
long, each conveying about 10 tofos 
of coal. They are drawn <dong the 
tunnels by means of staples fastened 
to the sides. When they are empty. 
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and consequently higher in the 
water, they are so near the roof that 
the bargemen, lying on their backs, 
can propel them with their feet. 
The smaller aperture is the mouth 
of a canal of only half-a-mile in 
length, serving to prevent the ob- 
struction which would be caused 
by the ingress and egress of so 
many barges through a single 
passage. The other archway is the 
entrance of a wider channel, ex- 
tending nearly 6 m. in the direction 
of Bolton, from which various other 
canals diverge in different direc- 
tions. 

*• In Brindley's time this subterra- 
nean canal, hewn out of the rock, 
was only about a mile in length, 
but it now extends to nearly 40 m. 
in all directions underground. When 
the tunnel passed through earth or 
coal, the arching was of brickwork 
— but when it passed through rock 
it was hewn out. This tunnel acts 
not only as a drain and water- 
feeder for the canal itself, but as a 
means of carrying the facilities of 
the navigation through the very 
heart of the collieries." — Smiles. 

The village of Worsley betokens 
in its accessories the presence of a 
careful patron, and contains a beau- 
tiful Gothic ch. by G. G. Scott, a 
town hall, library, schools, &c. 

A little to the rt. of the rly. is 
KempnaU HaU, now a farmhouse, 
an old wood-and-plaster building, 
approached by two gates. It is the 
property of Le Gendre Starkie, 
Asq., of Huntroyde, near Padiham, 
whose ancestor, Nicholas Starkie, 
lived here in 1578. Kempnall 
during his tenure became very 
notorious, on account of the demons 
that entered into and tormented his 
family for more than 2 years. First 
of all his two children, aged 9 and 
10, were afflicted, and the father 
applied to John Hartley, a reputed 
conjuror, to give them relief. He, 
therefore, took up his abode there, 



and made himself so much at home 
that he refused to go when re- 
quested, and when Mr. Starkie 
finally got rid of him, five of his 
family were possessed of devils. 
Dr. Dee, the Warden of Man- 
chester, then advised godly preach- 
ing ; but for a long time the 
remedy was useless, the house 
being a perfect Bedlam, and the 
sick people blaspheming and abusing 
everybody who came near them. 
It at length required the presence 
of 30 godly people before the devils 
were expelled. Hartley was taken 
up and tried, when he confessed 
that the devils were sent bv him, 
and was accordingly executed. 

1 m. to the N. is Wardley HaU^ 
a fine old quadrangular wood and 
plaster hall of the time of Edward 
Vl., entered by an archway into a 
court. The hall has a good oak 
roof, and the arms of the Downes, 
the former possessors, who succeeded 
the Tyldesleys, and were themselves 
succeeded by Lord Barrymore. It 
is now the property of the Earl of 
Ellesmere. Roger Downes, one of 
this family, was a noted profligate, 
and one night, after a drunken 
bout, he vowed he would kill the 
first man that he met, who proved to 
be an unfortunate tailor. Soon after- 
wards a watchman made a stroke at 
him with his weapon and severed 
his head from the body, sending 
the former in a box to his sister at 
Wardley Hall. It was placed in a 
niche in the wall near the staircasOj 
and became very averse to being 
removed. Many were the attempts 
to change its position, either from 
carelessness or frolic, but such dis- 
turbances took place that the head 
was speedily brought back to its 
old quarters. In Roby*s ' Lancashire 
Traditions ' the story is told under 
the name of " The Skull House.* 

6^ m. Menbrook Stat, On the 
high ground of Walkden Moor, 1^ 
m. rt., is a beautiful memorial by 
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Jackson to the Iftte doWager Coun- 
tess of Ellesmere, who died 1866. 
It is 50 ft. in length, and surmounted 
by a spire and cross. It is orna- 
mented by four statuettes of a Lan- 
cashire operative, a colUer, and two 
factory girls, besides figures of 
PietTf Charity, Munifioenoe, and 
Pruaenoe. 

9 in. TtlDeblIet Julrc., from 
whence branches are given off K. to 
Bolton, B. to Eenyon Juno. 

The village of Tyldesley oontains 
a handsome E. Engliali oh. from 
designs by Bndrke, Here was bom 
Bir Thomas Tyldesley, the fiimotis 
leadelr of the Boyalists in the Civil 
Wars, who received the honour of 
knighthood from Charles I. for his 
bravery in storming the bridge at 
Burtoil-on-l]reni; He fell at Wigan 
Lahe, August 25, 1651, in an action 
iagainst the Parliamentary force 
under Lilbume. The fiamiily of Tyl- 
desley is now extinct. 2 m. E. are 
Peel HaU (Halrison Blair, Esq.) 
and Kw^jfon Pad HaU, the seat of 
Lord Kenyon. The latter is a wood 
and plaster building with a stone 
giBiteway containing the inscription, 
"Peace within these walls, Geo. 
Rigby, 1637." The former house, 
known also as Yates Peel Hall, is a 
partially castellated mansion^ con- 
sisting of a centre and wings. Over 
the entrance hall are the arms of 
the Yates family, of whom was Sir 
Joseph Yates, Justice of the Common 
Pleas, 1774. 

To the B. of Tyldesley, near 
Afitley, is AsOe^ HaU (T. M. Frog- 
gatt, &q.), originally knowii as Dam 
House, and the ancient seat of the 
Mort family. 

9} m. Ghnx^ietd 8tat.y hear which 
is Athertony a little manufacturing 
town dependent on ootton mills and 
collieries. There is an old building 
called the Chanten. The Atherton 
family built ah enormous house called 
Athdrton Hall, but it was never 



finished, and eventually was taken 
down by Lord Lilford. Cbowbent 
is fiunous for the memory of its 
fighting minister, Wood^ who led 
eighty of his congregation into the 
N., and held the passage of the 
Bibble near Walton. He was ever 
afterwards known as Gen. Woods. 

[12 m. Chequerbent Slat. In the 
days of Queen Mary, one Bali^ 
Holme, of Chequerbent, had a pre- 
sentment filed against him by the 
vicar of Dean for '^ harbouring in 
his howso djTverse priests." 

On rt. of rly. is HuUon Park (W. 
F. Hiilton, Esq.)} who is the 25th 
in descent that has possessed this 
estate from Blethyn de Holton, 
temp. Henry II. The old hall lias 
disappeared, and the present bouse is 
modem, with a semioircolar wing 
and portico. 

14 m. DatithiU Bua. 

15) m. Bolton Juno. (Bte. 82).] 

[To Eenyon Juno. 5 m. Otirt. 
Athetton HaU (W. Selby, Esq.) and 
AtherUm Old Hall (J. P. Fletcher, 

Esq.). 

8m. Bedford Leigh BtaL Onrt.is 
the manufacturing town of Leigh 
{Inn: White Horse), oontaining 
some 10,000 inhabitants, but very 
little of interest except the oft., 
which is of Tudor date, and tco- 
sists of nave, chanoel, aisles, and 2 
chantries or chapels, that d the 
Tyldesleys to the X., and the 
Athertons on the S. ''Sir Thomas 
Tyldesley, the hero of the battle of 
Wigatl Lane, was interred hsse in 
the Tyldesley Chapel, although 
there is no trace of his gravestone: 
and it is said that James, Earl of 
Detby,onhiB way through Leigh to 
Bolton, previous to his ezecutioD, 
wished to visit the gtave d his 
gallant companion in arms, but 
was denied that gratification by his 
military guard.*' — Baines. 

Traces of the old moat of the 
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panonage are still Tiribla Amongst 
the customs of Leigh was the use 
of a kind of spiced ale called 
"braggot" on Mid-Lent Simday, 
after which the boys used to teaze 
the women on their way to church l^ 
hooking a piece of cloth on to their 
dreasee. The neighbourhood abounds 
with old houses, such as ShutOetioorlh 
HaU, a &rmhouse{ Hope Cat^ wheJtts 
the moat is to be seen ; and PlaU 
Fold, of the date of the I7th cen^. 
MorlBya H<UL between Bedford and 
Astley, wasy in 1586i the seat of Sir 
William Leyhinde, fioni whose 
bmify Leland, the anti4uary, 
claimed a descent He at all events 
paid a yisit to Morlejrs, and de- 
scribed the house and pfp^ens in a 
reiy slowing s^le. The heiress of 
one of the Leylandeswas shut up in 
her chamber, on account of an at- 
tachment to the heir of the Tyldes- 
leys, whereupon he flung a tope 
acrott the moat, which she tied 
it>tmd her waist and was dragged 
across. The happy couple webe 
away and married before her ab- 
sence was discoYered. 

5 m. Kbntok Juirc. with the 
Bfanchester and LiTer^Kxil miih 
line (Hte. 3T).l 

The riy. to Wigan crosses the did 
Bdton and Kenyon line, and runs 
through an uninteresting oountry, 
abounding in collieries. 

18 UL Hindt^ Chvm Staii 

14 m. FUat BridgB Btat 

17 m. WiOAH Jtmc (Bte. 26). 



EOUTE 35* 

MANCHESTER TO PRESTON BY 
BOLTON AXD CHOflLEY. 

. FxiT itoute from Manchester to 
Boltbn see Bte. 82. From thence 
the line follows up the valley of the 
little river OroaU passinff, ri^ M- 
ntMgh (J. Haslam, JSsq.) to 

18} m. LdSTooK Juno, with the 
Wigan and Liverpool line; Lottoek 
Hall, on rtn tras a fine old half- 
timbered Elizabethan building, but 
thjd greater part of It has been 
taken down« The date of 1590 and 
the royal arm^are still seen on its 
front 

17 m. Horwich and Blachtod Stat 
On rt the rly. skirts the exten- 
sive moors and hilly ground which 
are tach conspicuous features in 
Mid-Lancashire. They extend from 
Bolton to near Blackburn ; the cul- 
minating point being seen in jRtV 
in§ton Pike, which, although only 
rising to the height of 1545 feet, is 
yisible for a great extent, and is of 
almost proverbial telebrity in Lan- 
cashire topography. Ldand thus 
writes of it: — **Abonte Lediate 
Mosse I began to see a hill or hilloB 
on the tigDi hande^ that stil con- 
tinued on the same hand as a 
mighty long bank ontil I came to 
LancBstre. One part of this hille, 
when I saw it firsti is cauUid Faier- 
lokke. But communelythe peorde 
thereabout oanllith hit BiVenpikid. 
One told me that abonte Lidiats 
Mosse^ under the hille, is a village 
caullid BiVen or kiventon; and 
thereaboute I markid myselfe that 
there was a coppe in the hilli aa a 
bakke standing up above ,the resi- 
due of the Mie. Although the 
word ** pike," which means peaked 
or pointed, is scarcely apnlicable 
to tile swelling contour ana mono- 
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tonous outlines of the range, Riving- 
ton Moors hare much beauty, and 
the touiist should by all means 
ascend by the banks of the little 
river Douglas to the beacon tower on 
the summit, from whence there is an 
extensive and magnificent view, em- 
bracing Preston, the whole of the 
Fylde plain, the estuaries of the 
Ribble and the Wyre, the Bay of 
Morecambe, Blackpool, and South- 
port; and far north are the faint 
outlines of the great Lake moun- 
tains. The view in the inmiediate 
neighbourhood is one of busy in- 
dustry, including Bolton, Preston, 
Ghorlcy, Wigan, and a number 
of manufacturing villages; while 
directly at the feet are the large 
and by no meani^ unpicturesque 
reservoirs for supplying Liverpool 
with water. The beacon tower was 
built at the time of the Spanish 
Armada. A document is in exist- 
ence in the Harleian Collection with 
regard to a vote of taxation, issued 
by her Majesty's Privy Council, for 
watching •* Ryven Pike and carry- 
ing armour," towards which the 
Srishes of Manchester, Bolton, and 
iddleton were required to contri- 
bute. Further on the Moor are two 
heaps of stones, known as the " Two 
Lads," or the "Wilder Lads," sup- 
posed by the country people to com- 
memorate the death of two shepherd 
boys (ur by others the two sons of 
Bishop Pilkington) in the snow. 
The tale is most probably incor- 
rect. These mural monuments have 
been gradually accumulated by the 
passers-by— a custom handed down 
from the most remote ages — and 
there is little doubt but that they 
are remnants yet lingering amongst 
us of the altars upon the hill, once 
dedicated to Baal or Bel.'*— Rohy. 
There is a popular tradition that 
Bivington Moor is the nightly resort 
of a spectre horseman, which forms 
the subject of one of Mr. Boby's 
' Traditions of Lancashire.' 
Horwichj which is now a manu- 



facturing village of some sise, con- 
taining bleaching- works and ootton- 
mills, was formerly a vast fiarest, 
sloping down to the sides of Biving- 
ton Pike, 16 miles in circumfeieDca 
It then belonged to the Giedeya, 
Lords of Manchester ; but probably 
the abundance of its fuel was the 
cause of its destruction, for we read 
that Horwich became one of ^ 
very earliest places for spinning yun 
in the time of Henry YIII. 

Blackrod, the seat of a manor- 
house of the De Blakerods in the 
time of John, contains nothing of in- 
terest but a grammar-Bchool founded, 
in 1568, by Richard Hohnes. 

• 

19 m. iidZtfigfon <Stat There isa 
considerable manufactory here of 
mordants for dyeing (see' IntrodM- 
tiouy p. xl). On 1., 1 m., is AdUs^^ 
HaU (J. S. Greene, Esq.). an old 
seat of the Standish bmily. It 
afterwards came into the posMSsion 
of tiie Claytons, one of whom was 
Richard Clayton, Lord Chief Justice 
of Ireland. 

On the rt a pretty walk of little 
more than a mile leads to the 
Bivington Beservoirs, by which LiTej- 
pool is supplied with water, at 
an expense of 700,000Z. The Act 
was obtained in 1847. The total 
area is 600 acres, which are di- 
vided by an embimkment into two 
portions, the Bivington and the An- 
glezark reservoirs ; the former con- 
tains 1300 millions and the latter 
1800 millions of gallons, which arc 
supplied from the rivers Douglas, 
Yarrow, Roddlesworth, and their tri- 
butaries, that drain the high grounds 
of Rivington and Anglezark Moors. 
In rainy seasons, when the ^ea?^ 
voirs are full, there are really fine 
waterfalls over the steps intended 
for overflows. The length of the 
lakes is so great that they form an 
exceedingly picturesque element in 
the landscape, and advantage has 
been taken of them to erect somo 
handsome residences, with grounds 
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numing down to the water^s edge. 
On the E. bank, just above the 
middle embankment, is the Blacka- 
moof'a Head Inn, a great resort for 
picnic and ezcnrsion parties in the 
flommer, for whose accommodation a 
daily omnibus runs from Bolton. 

Close to the inn is the village of 
Bivington, which possesses a Gram- 
mar School, founded in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth by Bishop PilMng- 
ton, ^ for the bringing up, teaching, 
and instructing children and youth 
in grammar and other good learning, 
to continue for ever/* The family 
of PiUdngton, of which the Bishop 
was a celebrated member, lived at 
Bivington Hall, and was settled 
here before the Conquest, it being 
recorded that the chief of the family 
was £aln to disguise himself as a 
mower for espousing the cause of 
Harold. 

The Bishop was Master of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, and one 
of the six divines for correcting 
the Book of Common Prayer, and 
was appointed Bishop of Durham in 
1560. According to Strype, "he 
was a grave and truly reverend man, 
of great learning and piety, and such 
frugality of life as well became a 
modest Christian prelate." He had 
not been long instituted to his office, 
when he had the courage to bring 
an action against the Queen for a 
recovery of the forfeited estates, 
which he won, although charged 
with an annuity to the Crown of 
1020i. 

Few men in those troublesome 
times were such ardent reformers as 
Bishop PUkington in ecclesiastical 
matt^. *'It is to be lamented," 
says he, '' how negligently they (the 
clergy) say any service, and how 
seldom. Your cures all, except Roch- 
dale, be as &r out of order as the 
worst in all the country. Whalley 
hath as ill a vicar as the rest. The 
Bifiiiop of Man liveth here at ease 
and as merry as Pope Joan. The 
Bishop of Chester hath compounded 



with my lord of York for his visita- 
tion, and gathereth up the money 
by his servants, but never a word 
spoken of any visitation or reforma- 
tion." 

The tourist should not leave 
Bivington without visiting Dean 
Wood, a most channing glen (about 
f m. N.E.), running up towards 
Bivington Moor. At its head is a 
pretty waterfall. 

The rly. now passes 1., S., Eller- 
heck House (B. Smethurst, Esq.) and 
Dusdmry HaU (C. Standish-Standisb, 
Esq.), an ancestor of whom distin- 
guished himself in Bichard U.'s reign 
by helping to kiU Wat Tyler. " The 
King, though he was but a child in 
years, yet, taking courage to him, 
commanded the mayor to arrest 
him. The mayor, being a man of 
incomparable boldness, rode to him 
and arrested him, in reaching him 
such a blow on the head that he 
sore astonied him therewith; and 
straightweyes others that were about 
the King, as John Btandish, an 
esquire, and divers more of the 
King's servants, drew their swords 
and thrust him through in divers 
parts of his bodie, so that he fell 
presentHe from his horse downe to 
the earth, and died there in the 
place." — Holinshed. Another of the 
family of Btandish was knighted for 
his valour at the Battle of Hopton 
Field, 1482, while Henry Btandish 
was Bishop of St. Asaph in 1519, and 
was instrumental in obtaining Queen 
Catherine's divorce from Hen. VIII. 

22 m. Choblet Juno, with the 
St. Helen's, Wigan, and Blackburn 
Bly. Chorley {Inn: Boyal Oak) 
is a busy litUe manufacturing town 
of some 16,000 inhab, dependent 
on cotton-mills and calico-printing, 
the latter being carried on at Birk- 
acre on a very large scale. Leland 
describes it as **Chorle, wonderful 
poore, and having no market." The 
town possesses but little of interest 
except the ch,, which has a pinnaoled 
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tower and contains some fragneni- 
aiy stained glass with armorial 
bearings, and some modem memorial 
windows to the Standish and Oroase 
families. The Standish pew has a 
finely canred oak canopy. At the 
bottom of the ch. wall is a perforated 
stone, held in great yeneration by 
the Bomap Catholics. Another oh. 
(£. £ng.) was built in 1825. 

In the Roman Oatholio chapel are 
some handsome windows by ffard- 
fnarif and a series of paintines in 
the arcades oyer the altar. Adjoin- 
ing the town, on the W., is A$iley 
HcUl (R. Towneley Parker, Esq.), a 
fine old Elizabethan residence, sup- 
posed to have been bi^lt by Robert 
Ghamock, one of the Lancashire 
gentlemen who signed a declaiation 
of loyalty to the Queen and subse- 
quently to James I. It then came 
by marriage to the Brooks, of Mere, 
in Cheshire, and by marriage of their 
heiress to the Towneley Parkers. 
Oliver Cromwell is said to have 
slept here after the battle of Preston, 
1648. Amongst the furniture ;s an 
ancient oak sliovel or shove-groat 
table. Shakespeare a^udes to this 
game in Henry IV. : — ♦* Hit him 
down, Bardolph, like a shove-groat 
shilling." 

GiUtbrand BaM, 1 m. S.W. (H. 
Woods, Esq.) was tne seat of the 
Fazakerleys ; the old hall, of which 
only a portion of the moat is left, 
having oeen the residence of the 
Glllibrand family. The approach 
from the "S. is over a handsome 
three-arched bridge. 

A road on K. runs to Wliittle 
Shprings, 6 m., passing Siiawe JSiU 
(T. B. Crosse, Esq.), a fine modem 
mansion of Grociaii character. The 
entablature running round the stair- 
case is copied from the Temple of 
Jupiter Stator at Rome, and the 
lodge from an lonio temple on the 
banks of the Kissus. The grounds 
were laid out by Mpin, Whittle 
Springs has a local celebrity on 
account of its mineral springs, whioh 



rise for some considerable depth fiom 
the coal-beds beneath, and are yery 
beneficial in cases at rheomatisai 
and chronio sores. For the accom- 
modation of yisitOTB an hotel has 
been built, and a kind of pump- 
room. 

At Buxton Juiro.. 85 m., the Inie 
joins the London and North- Western 
Railway, and passes Leyland and 
FarringtcM Stations (Bte. 26) to 
Preston, 



ROUTE 86. 

VBMI ROCHDALE flTO UVERROOL BY 
BURY, epLTpfl AVD WKSAN. 

For the branch of the Lancaster 
and Yorkshire Rly., between Roch- 
dale, Heywood, and Bury, aee Bte. 
29. From Bury the line runs 
westward, crossing the Irwell and 
the Manchester Canal, by the side 
of which there is a huge reaBiToiz 
or feeder 

2} m. Black Lane 8tat. To rt. 
is the village of Ainewnrtk^ which, 
in the reign of £dward, belonged to 
the Abbot of Cockersand. 

4 m. Bradletf Fold 8taL To 1. is 
Little Lever, a mining yillage situ- 
ated near the confluence of the 
Croal and Irwell. The dd Hall, 
the seat of the Levers in the 16tii 
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eenty., is no longer in existence; 
but Little Lever is celebrated as 
the birthplace of at least two Lan- 
cashire worthies. One was Dr. 
Thomas Lever, Master of St. John's 
College. Cambridge, and chaplain to 
Edward VL During the troublous 
timee of Queen Mary he fled to 
Switzerland, where he was chosen 
pastor of the congregation at ZUrioh. 
Under his presidency St. John's 
College became a hotl)ed of the doc- 
trines of the Beformation, so much 
80, that he was convened before the 
Archbishop of York and deprived 
of his ecclesiastical preferment. 
Like Bishop Pilkington, he was an 
ardent reformer of abuses; and it 
was entirely owing to his exertions 
that the Hospital of Sherburne, to 
the head of which he was appointed, 
was rescued from its state of decay. 

The second celebrity to whom 
Little Lever can lay claim was 
Oliver Heywood, a nonconformist 
divine in the 17th centy., who, 
during the reign of Charles II., 
underwent much persecution on ac- 
count of his opinions, which were 
only allowed full scope when James 
II. came to the throne. His diary 
shows that he was an earnest and 
energetic man. In it he says, 
"This year, 1678, I preached 64 
timee oh week-days, have kept fifty 
fast days, four days of thanksgiving, 
and travelled one thousand and 
thirty-four miles." Another passage 
bears testimony to the length of 
sermons in those days. ^^ Lord's 
Day preached too long, being under 
a mistake a whole hour. I was 
employed six hours — not weary.'* 
It is a question whether his con- 
gregation could say as much. 

Lomax Fcld is the residence of 
Peter Lomax, Esq. 

Darey Lever Old Hall (W. Hor- 
ridge, Eisq.), a picturesque old build- 
ing with wood-and-plaster gables, 
is the original seat of the Levers, 
one of whom was the founder of the 
Bolton Grammar SchooL 



The New HaU (W. Gray, Esq.) 
was built in the last oenty. 

Bradshaw HaM (T. Hardcastle, 
Esq.) is an old 17th'0enty. house, 
built by the Bradshaws, the owners 
of Marple, in Cheshire (Rte. 16). Of 
this family was John Brad^aw, 
the president of the court that 
tried Charles I. ; acoording to 
Clarendon, ^^ a gentleman of ancient 
family, but of a fortune of his own 
making: not without parts, but of 
great insolence and ambition." 

Crossing the Tonge, the rly. enters 
Bolton (Rte. 82). 

Quitting Bolton, the line runs up 
the little valley of the Croal, passing 
]. Dean, the cA. of which parish 
contains a timber roof, dated 1570, 
and some armorial bearings of the 
Yates and Huttons on banners and 
glass. Dean played an important 
part in the religious politics of the 
16th centy. ^' The preaching of 
John Bradford and George Marsh 
in this parish seems to have imbued 
the minds of the people with a 
strong feeling in favour of the Puri- 
tans; and hence we find, during 
the period of the Commonwealth, 
Mr. Horrocks, of Dean, delegated 
to the Westininstef Assembly of 
Divines; and James Walker, of 
Dean, in the second Presbyterial 
classis of Lancashire ; while at the 
Restoration, the Rev. John Til- 
deslcy, vicar of Dean, was ejected 
from his living." — Baines, Mr. Hor- 
rocks appears to have been an object 
of special disgust to Prince Rupert's 
troopers, who exclaimed, after the 
Bolton massacre, ^^ Oh, that we had 
that old rogue Horrocks, that 
preacher in his grey cloake.^' 

Amongst other worthies of Dean 
was George Marsh, 1555, curate 
of this parish, who was apprehended 
for preaching the reformed doctrine, 
and brought before Mr. Barton, of 
Smithills (Rte. 82). After a formal 
examination at Lancaster, before 
the Earl of Derby, he was taken to 
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Spital Boughton, near Chester, and 
there burnt to death. Of this pariah, 
too, was Dr. Martin Heton, Bishop 
of Ely in 1599, to whom Queen Eliza- 
beth wrote the following letter, 
when he hesitated to comply with 
one of her demands : — 

"Proud prelate, — ^I understand 
you are backward in complying with 
your agreement, but I would have 
you to Know that I, who made you 
what you are, can unmake you — and 
if you do not forthwith fulfil your 
agreement, by God I will imme- 
diately unfrock you. Yours, as you 
demean yourself, 

" Elizabeth." 

Dr. Bancroft, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was born at Farnworth in 
this parish (Rte. 32). 

9 m. LosTOCK JuNC. with the 
Chorley lino to Preston. 

WeBthoughUm Stat. The village, 
which lies to the 1., was once 
part of the possessions of Cockersand 
Abbey. On the adjoining moor 
Prince Rupert assembled liis forces 
to lead them to the attack upon 
Bolton. 

At llj m. HiNDLEY JuNa, a 
short connecting branch comes in 
from Chorley, placing it in more 
direct communication with Wigan. 
rt. Hindleu HaU (Rojrer Leigh, E«i.). 
During the Civil War, a party of 
Cavaliers pulled down the pulpit in 
Hindley Ch., plaved at cards in the 
pews, and tore the Bible in pieces, 
sticking the leaves upon posts in the 
village, and saying, ''This is the 
Roundhead Bible." 

13 m. Inoe Stat The country 
about here is completely devoted 
to collieries and ironworks, conspicu- 
ous amongst which are the blazing 
furnaces of the Kirkless Hall Com- 
pany. The Moaebridge CoUiery^ at 
Ince, was for many years the deepest 
in the world, coal having been won 
at a depth of 600 yards. But in- 
creased geological knowledge has 
developed coal-mining so much, that 



that depth has been exceeded in 
other pSkTts of the kingdom. On rt. 
is Inee HaU (W. Gerrard, Esq.), a 
fine old gabled building. 

15 m. Wigan Jcxc. (Rte. 26). 
From hence the line runs due W., 
crossing under the London and 
North-Westem through an unin- 
viting colliery district to 

16f m. Fembertm Stai. 

18 m. U^ioUand Stai. On 1. 
Winttanley ilaUy tiie finely wooded 
residence of M. Bankes, Esq., and 
the high ground of BUUnge Beacon. 
On rt. ore Orrd Mount, formerlv a 
nunnery of French Benedictines; 
and Orrd HaU, a farmhouse of 
Elizabethan date. 

Bispham HaU (W. H. Brancker, 
E8(}.). At the village of Uphollaud, 
which was formerly a market-town, 
1 m. rt., are a few remains of the 
Benedictine Priory of Blaek Monks 
founded by Robert de Holland. The 
family of the Hollands was seated 
here since the reign of John, and rosa 
to high rank in the county. Thomas 
de Holland became Earl of Kent, 
and another member was Doke of 
Exeter and Earl of Huntingdon. 
After the deposition of Henry TI, 
with whom he was a great favourite, 
he became reduced to such poTcrty 
that ho was obliged to beg his bread, 
and his body was eventually found 
floating in the Channel near Dover. 
During the Reformation they were 
great Puritans, and Richard Hol- 
land, the High Sheriff, received the 
thanks of the Queen for his serrices 
in prosecuting recusants. The re- 
mains of the priory consist of a high 
ivy-covered wall, with 5 square win- 
dows in it, and there are traoaa of 
arches in a house built close by. The 
ch. has nave, aisles, chancel, and 
massive low tower. On the S. side 
are some oriel windows, and it hiid 
a noble E. window, which fell in 
1840. The interior contains a good 
semicircular tower arch and some 
brasses of the Bispham fsLmily. In 
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the ohuTchyard is a tombetone, with 
the following grandiloquent inscrip- 
tion : — 

*'hebb oidebnsath, 

thou d08t affeoach the 

body of john smith, 

the coachman." 

19i m. Pimbo Lane Stat. 

22 m. Rainpord Junc. with the 
St. Helen's and Ormskirk line. The 
Tillage of Bainford, 1 m. 1., is noted 
for the number of people employed 
in tobooco-pipe malong. 

26} m. Kirldnf Stat, The ch.y 
dedicated to St. Chad, contains a 
Saxon font, which is said to have 
been here since the time of WiUiam 
Rufiis. ^ The base is decorated with 
2 wreathed band^ while on the sides 
are fignn^s representing the Fa 11, the 
SaYioor bruising the Serpent's Head, 
and seven other figures in ecclesius- 
tical costume, supposed to represent 
the orders of clergy in the Saxon 
church." 

To the rt. of (28} m.) Fazdkerley 
StaL is the Liverpool race-course at 
Aintree. 

30 m. Walton Juno, with the 
Ormskirk and Preston line. 
33 m. Liverpool (Rte. 37). 
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ROUTE 37. 

FROM MANCHESTER TO LIVERPOOL 
BY NEWTON. 

The line, by which the traveller of 
the present day is convoyed between 
these two large cities, is classic 
ground, and deserves something 
more than a casual mention, for it 
was practically the inauguration of 
the great railway system of Eng- 
land. 

Even after the completion of the 
Duke of Bridgewater's canal to the 
Mersey, one of the most magnificent 
works of that or any other time, 
communication between Manchester 
and Liverpool was difficult and un- 
frequent, not only for goods, but 
persons. "In fine weather, those 
who required to travel the 30 
miles which separated them could 
ride or walk, resting at War- 
rington for the nighL But In 
winter, the roads, like most of the 
other country roads at the time, 
were impracticable, although an act 
had been passed as early as the year 
1726 for repairing and enlarging 
the road from Liverpool to Presoot. 
Coaches could not come nearer to 
the town than Warrington, in 1750, 
the road being difficult for vehi- 
cles, even in summer. A stage- 
coach was not started between Li- 
verpool and Manchester until the 
year 1767, performing the journey 
only three times a week. It re- 
quired six, and sometimes eight, 
horses to draw the lumbering ve- 
hicle along the ruts and through 
the sloughs, the whole dav being 
occupied in making the journey. 
The coach was accustomed to start 
early in the morning from Liverpool 
— it breakfasted at Prescot, dined at 
Warrington, and mostly arrived in 
Manchester in time for supper. As 
late as 1775 no mail-coach ran, the 
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bags being conveyed on horseback. 
— Smiles. 

About the year 1821, trade and 
manufactures had so much increased 
in South Lancashire, that a tram- 
road between the two places was 
mooted. It was found that it took 
longer to convey the cotton to Man- 
chester from Liverpool, than it did 
to bring it to England from America, 
and for a long time this proved a 
great stumbling-block in the way of 
progress. Not only were the canals 
blocked up with traffic, but the fact 
of their being the only means of con- 
veyance threw enormous power into 
the hands of the companies that 
owned them, who were exorbitant 
in their charges, and deaf to all 
remonstrance or abuse. The tram- 
way was broached by a Mr. Sandars, 
a Liverpool merchant, and a com- 
mittee having been formed, a survey 
was made under the greatest diffi- 
culties and opposition by Mr. James, 
of West Bromwich, who foresaw 
what a radical change it would in- 
troduce. The first survey being 
imperfect, Robert Stephenson was 
sent from Darlington by his father 
to assist in making a new one. This 
proving favourable, a company was 
formed to make the railway, by which 
it was hoped and believed that the 
traffic could be conducted between 
Manchester and Liverpool in 5 or 6 
hours, at one-third of the then cost. 
The act was obtained in 1825, and 
the difficulties that surrounded the 
whole thing are now well-known 
matters of history, as is also Mr. 
William Brougham's advice to Ste- 
phenson not to mention the possibility 
of travelling at tlie rate of 20 miles 
an hour, unless he wished to damn 
the whole thing, and run the risk 
of being sent to Bedlam as a lunatic. 
But, aner an obstinate contest of 
two months, the promoters gained a 
victory, the works were commenced, 
and the portion finished as fiix as 
Chat Moss, so that an experimental 
tmin filled with passengers passed 



over it on New Year s Day, 1830, 
drawn by the famous ' Bocket' 
engine, the only one which hid ful- 
filled the requirements of the judged 
in the memorable locomotive conte^ 
at Bainhill. On the lith June in 
the same year the whole of the Hue 
was finished, and Stephenson him- 
self drove his engine the ' Arrow,' 
occupyingone hour and a half in tlie 
journey. The railway was eventnally 
opened on the 15th September by a 
grand ceremony, at which the Duke 
of Wellington was present, thoogli 
it was unfortunately marred by & 
fatal accident that happened to 
Mr. Huskisson, one of the members 
for Liverpool. Notwithstanding tbe 
length of time that has elapsed sine^ 
the opening of this line, and the 
vast and increasing improvements 
that have been constantly made to 
permanent way, engines, roUiug 
stock, and in fact to everjrthing con- 
nected with railway property, it is 
no slight matter that the Liverpool 
and Manchester Bly. still rem&ina 
one of the best lines in the kingdom, 
a lasting monument to the perseve- 
rance and talent of Bobert Ste- 
phenson. The distance of 31 miles 
IS run by the express trains in one 
hour. 

For that portion of the line 
between Manchester and Eoclk 
JuNC. 3i m. see Rte. 34. It continues 
from thence to 4} m. Patrieroft Stat^ 
a busy manufacturing town of 5000 
inhabitants, although a few years 
ago it only contained one or two 
rows of houses. Besides cotton 
mills, there is the Britannia Foun- 
dry, of considerable celebrity, be- 
longing to the family of Nasmyth, 
whose name is so well known in 
connection with madiinery geni^ 
rally, and the steam hammer in 
particular. 

(To the 1. of Patrieroft is the 
village of Bartoiiy where the Inrell 
is crossed by the Bridgewater Canal 
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on an aqueduct 200 yds. long and 
12 wide, the middle arch of the 
bridge being 63 ft. spcm, which 
enables barges to pass underneath 
without lowering their masts. This 
bridge was one of Brindley 's earliest 
canal works, and was considered a 
great engineering triumph. It is 
related that on the day the water 
was let in, he was so anxious 
and excited that he ran away, and 
took to his bed until the news was 
brought that all had passed off 
successfully. 

There are several old houses in 
the neighbourhood, lying between 
Barton and the Mersey. 

Barton Old Hall, now a gabled 
farmhouse, was the seat successively 
of the Bartons, Booths, and Leighs. 

Davyhubne Hall (R. H. Norreys, 
Esq.), on the other side the Irwell, 
was the seat of John de Hulme 
(temp. Henry II.). 

Irlam HaU, lower down the river, 
now a farmhouse, belonged to the 
Irlams in the 15th cent., and then 
to Sir Geo. Lathom, in whose family 
it remained until the llevolutlon, 
when his estate was alienated. It 
is a fine old Elizabethan building, 
and is said to contain the largest 
beam in the couutv. 

On the N. bank of the Mersey, 
which here divides Lancashire from 
Cheshire, are the villages of Flixton 
and Urmgton, 

Flixton Church is a plain old 
building, with an embattled tower 
and round-headed windows. It con- 
tains a monumental brass represent- 
ing Kichard Kadclyffe of Ordsall, 
his 2 wives, 2 eons, and 3 young 
daugliters in Elizabethan ruffd. 
Near the village is Shaw Hall, now 
a ladies* school, but once the resi- 
dence of the Egertons, who held pro- 
perty in this parish, one of whom, 
Peter Egerton, was a colonel under 
Fairfax in the Revolution. The 
haU is of the age of James I., and 
has the characteristic gables, para- 
pets, and chimneys. The interior 



contains some tapestry, and some 
curious pictures of Fersian sub- 
jects, one of which covers part of 
the ceiling, and represents Darius 
and his family kneeling before 
Alexander the Great. It is said to 
be more than 200 years old. 

Flixton House (W. W. Wright, 
Esq.). 

Urmston has a handsome new 
eh. of Dec. style, built in 1868, in 
which coloured stones have been 
used with good effect. Tlie HaU, 
now a farmhouse, is an Elizabethan 
wood - and - plaster building, one 
gable of which is ornament^ with 
lozenges and trefoils. It was for- 
merly the seat of the Urmstons, and 
th«[i of the Hydes. 

In a house opposite was bom 
John Collier, better known as " Tim 
Bobbin," who afterwards resided at 
Milnrow, near Rochdale (Rte. 28), 
and became one of the Lancashire 
worthies, as a local humourist and 
descriptive writer.] 

From Patricroft the rly. soon 
enters the flat and monotonous level 
of CluU Mom, which, though now 
drained and cultivated, was in old 
days the most notorious bog in 
England, being 5 m. long, and con- 
taining 6000 acres of peat. Like 
all great bogs, trunks of trees have 
been constantly turned up, proving 
that the surface was originally well 
covered with fine timber, probably 
of praehistoric age, as in the * Domes- 
day Book ' no mdbtion is made of it 
as a forest. Of it Drayton writes — 

" Great Chatmosse at every fall 
Lyes full of turf and marie, her unctuous 
 niinncrell, 
And blocks as blacke as pitch, with boring 

augers found 
Then at the generell floode supposed to bo 

drown'd." 

Camden also mentions it, although 
his description is not very correct ; 
"Chatmosse, a swampy tract of 
great extent, a considerable ptirt 
of which was carried off in the last 

M 2 
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age by swollen rivers, with great 
danger, whereby the rivers were 
infected, and great quantities of 
their fish died. Instead thereof, 
there is now a valley watered by 
a small stream, and many trees 
were discovered thrown down and 
lying flat, so that one may suppose 
when the ground lay neglected, and 
the waste water of brooks was not 
drained off into the open valleys, 
or their courses stopt by neglect 
and desolation, all the lower grounds 
were turned into such swamps which 
we call Mosses." The first attempt 
at the reclamation of this enormous 
surface was made in 1805 by Mr. 
Roscoe, who intersected 2000 acres 
with open drains, and underdrained 
a great portion of this. He was 
followed in 1821 by Mr. Baines (the 
historian of Lancashire), under 
whose persevering care some 200 
acres were made productive and 
to yield good crops, while about 
200,000 trees, black poplar, Scotch 
firs, and larches were planted. From 
the other sides of the bog culti- 
vation gradually spread, and the 
carrying across it of tlie Manchester 
and Liverpool i-ailway accelerated 
operations very largely, both from 
the example set by the engineers of 
what could be done, and from the 
facilities of communication by which 
the produce could be conveyed to 
market. This portion of the line 
presented what npi)eared at first to 
be insui)erable difficulties, although 
the genius of Stephenson soon over- 
came them, and it really proved the 
cheapest part of the whole under- 
taking; Mr. Giles* estimate for it 
being 270,000/., whereas the total 
cost was only 28,000Z. "Although 
a semifluid mass, the surface of 
Chat Moss rises above the level of 
the surrounding country. Like a 
turtle's back, it declines from the 
summit in every direction, having 
from 30 to 40 ft. gradual slope to 
the solid land on all sides. In rainy 
weather, such is its capacity for 



water, that it sensibly swells and 
rises in those parts where the moss 
is deepest." — Smiles. When the 
engineers began to make their pre- 
parations, ^ey were obliged to 
walk on boards fastened to the solea 
of their feet, as the only way of 
keeping them from sinking. The 
difiiculty to be solved, therefore, vm 
how a spongy mass wliich would 
not bear a man's weight could 
be made to bear a railway, with 
locomotives and carriages. This 
Stephenson managed by making » 
floating road. First of all, a fwf- 
path of heather was made, upon 
which temporary rails and deepen 
were placed to admit of the waggons 
running along with the necessary 
materials, while at the same time 
drains were dug at the sides. Upon 
the surface between were thrown 
branches of trees, hedge-cuttings 
and, in the softest places, hurdles 
interwoven with heather. Over 
these again was a thin layer of 
gravel, on which the permanent 
line was laid. The greatest difii- 
culty was found in the rising ground 
of the middle of the moss, where 
the drains filled up with spongy 
bog as fast as they were dry. 
Stephenson's remedy for this was to 
lay down a kind of drain or sewer 
of empty tar-barrels, which were 
placed as soon as there \('as room 
for them, before the cutting bad 
time to fill. Another difficulty was 
the embankment at the edge of the 
bog on the MancJiester side, vhich 
as soon as it was 8 or 4 ft. in 
height, suddenly disappeared, and 
this happened not onoe or tvic«^, 
but scores of times. In fact, bo 
serious was this part of the under- 
taking that the directors consulted 
about abandoning it altogether, or 
making a viaduct on lofty timber 
piles. Weeks, however, went by, 
and there was literally nothing to 
show for the work, the diredors 
continuing the labour solely bec8U:*f 
it was judged less expensive to g^> 
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an than to stop ; and the engineer, 
because he felt that there must be 
a bottom somewhere, and that in 
course of time the embankment 
must show. "And so the filling 
went on ; several hundred men and 
l)oy8 were employed to skim the 
Moss all round for many thousand 
yards by means of sharp spades, 
called by the turf cutters * tommy 
sjrndes,' and the dried cakes of turf 
were afterwards used to form the 
embankment, until at length, as 
the stuff sunk and rested upon 
the bottom, the bank gradually 
mse above the surface, and slowly 
advanced onwards, declining in 
height, and consequently in weight, 
until it became joined to the floating 
mad already laid upon the Moss. 
In the course of forming the em- 
bankment, the pressure of the bog- 
turf tipped out of the wagons 
caused a copious stream of bog- 
water to flow from the end of it, in 
colour resembling stout ; and when 
completed, the bank looked like a 
long ridge of tightly-pressed tobacco 
leaf, llie compression of the turf 
may be imagined from the fact that 
670,000 cubic yards of raw moss 
fo iiieil only 277,000 cubic yards of 
embankment at the completion of 
the work." — Smiles. 

Little does the traveller, as he 
speeds along this piece of level, reck 
of the labour and anxiety that was 
bestowed on what is apparently the 
easiest bit of the whole line, or of 
the unseen wealth of material that 
lies buried beneath. 

8.J m. Astley Stnt. On rt. are the 
omparatively high grounds of 
Worsley (Bte. 34), and Worsteij 
Hall (Earl of EUcdmere.) 

10 m. Bury Lane Stat. On 1. at the 
8.W. edge of Ghat Moss, are LiUle 
and Great Woolden Halls, the latter 
now a gabled farmhouse, but once 
the seat of the Holcrofts, '* one of a 
family who shared largely in church 
jiroperty at the Beformation, but 



not the notorious Sir Thomas Hol- 
croft, of Vale Boyal.*' To the S. 
are the mosses of Holcroft, Glaze- 
brook, and Bisley, which, like Chat 
Moss, are undergoing more or less 
transformation to civilized and cul- 
tivated ground. CtUceth Hall (1.) 
tlie seat of T. E. Witheriiigton, 
Esq., was the property of tlie Cul- 
chits in Henry II. 's reign. Dr. 
Wilson, Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
wns once miinster of Culceth Ch. 

12 m. Kenton Junc. with the 
Leigh and Bolton line (Bte. 34). 

A stone between this and Park- 
side marks the spot where Mr. 
Huskisson was struck down by the 
* Bocket ' engine on the day of tlio 
opening of the rly., Sept. 15, 1830, 
while shaking hands with the Duke 
of Wellington. " It was cited at 
the time as a remarkable fact, that 
the * Northiunbrian ' engine, driven 
by George Stephenson himself, con- 
veyed the wounded body of the 
unfortunate gentleman a distance 
of about 15 miles in 25 minutes, or 
at the rate of 36 miles an hour." 

14 m. Parestde Junc. Here the 
line to Wigan, Preston, Carlisle, 
and Scotland is given off on rt. 
(Bte. 20). 

Newton Slat.., a little beyond which 
on rt. are the stationery works of 
Messrs. M^Corquodale and Co. 

15} m. at Earlgstown Junc. the 
line to Warrington, Crewe, and 
London, is given off on 1. 

17 m. Collins Green Stat.^ after 
which the rly. crosses Parr Moss on 
a solid, though invisible embank- 
inent, 25 feet in depth. 

19J m. St. Helen's Junc. [From 
hence the tourist may diverge rt. or 
1. by means of a line from Widness 
to St. Helen's and Ormskirk, which 
crosses the Manchester and Liver- 
pool rly. (Bte. 38). On 1. is the 
fine jMirk of Bold, the seat of the 
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Bold family until the middle of 
the last centy., when, by the failure 
of male issue, the estate came, by 
marriage 'with the heiress of the 
Bolds, to the Pattens. From them 
it passed, by marriage with an 
heiress, into the family of Houghton. 
The Bolds are mentioned in the 
Testa cle Neville, and were seated 
here at the Conquest. The chief 
beauty of Bold is its noble tim- 
ber, some of the oaks being of 
great size ; the Old Hall was 
built by Richard Bold in the 
reign of James I., and surrounded 
by a moat, and on the doorway are 
his initials and those of his wife, a 
daughter of Sir Peter Legli of Lyme, 
with the date 1610. The oak stair- 
case is in good preservation. 

Dr. Leigh, who wrote a Natural 
History of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
in 1700, mentions the vast quantities 
of wild ducks which used to frequent 
the lake in the park, and came 
to be fed on the beating of a large 
stone. 

On rt. of the line is St. Helen's 
(Rte. 38), which, like the rest of 
this district, is given up to col- 
lieries, glass and chemical, copper 
and earthenware works. 

20 -i m. Lea Green Stat, There are 
traces of an old moated house, about 
H m. on 1. Indeed the whole of this 
neighbourhood, now so utterly de- 
voted to manufacturing purposes, 
once abounded in ancient residences 
and crosses, with which probably 
the Abbey of Windleshaw, near St. 
Helen's, nad some connexion; but 
they have almost all disappeared, 
and their place knoweth them no 
more. 

22 m. RainhiH Stat. On 1. Bain- 
hill Uoute (Mrs. Brotherton). Here 
it was that in 1829 took place the 
celebrated trial of locomotives pre- 
vious to the opening of the new 
rly.. which was to decide to the 
world what kind of locomotive (if 



any) would henceforth be used. 
The competitors were Messrs. B. 
Stephenson and Co.'s 'Rocket,' 
^lessrs. Braithwaite and Ericson's 

* Novelty,' Mr. Timothy Haekwcaih's 

* Sanspareil,' and BIr. BoTstall*s 

* Perseverance.' The ground se- 
lected was 2 miles of level railway, 
each engine to run the distance 
20 times. The attendance of spec- 
tators and the enthusiasm were 
tremendous. The *■ Rocket ' ran 
12 miles in 53 minutes, and at- 
tained the maximum velocity of 
29 miles an hour. The * Novelty,' 
although at one time moving at the 
rate of 24 miles, broke down on the 
second day. as also did the ' San:»- 
pareil:* while the * Perseveranoe ' 
was out of the race at a very early 
stage. The *■ Rocket,' which was 
the pioneer of all subsequent loco- 
motives, may now be seen in the 
Museum of Patents at South Ken- 
sington. 

On the high ground to tho rl of 
Raiuhill, is Fre^cU {Inn: Goorge)t 
a busy little manufactiuing town, 
the inhabitants of which are princi- 
pally employed in making watch 
movements. No less than 120 
people are mentioned in the Di- 
rectory as engaged in tho various 
subdivisions of this trade, as makers 
of watch balances, centre pinions, 
piUars, hands, tools, wheels, cocks» 
second-hands, fasces, levers, frames, 
dittons, barrels, &c. 

The c/». is conspicuous for its lofty 
tower and spire, 156 ft. high, which 
is visible for a long distance. It 
possesses a nave witii aisles, tran- 
septs, chancel, and a conred timber 
roof. Amongst the monuments is 
one to Mr. Atherton, by WettmaeoU^ 
and an upright effigy of Capt. Qgle, 
in the dress of the 17th centy. The 
rectorial titles of Prescot were eiv^ 
by James I. to Iving's College, 
dfimbridge, under the foUowing cir- 
cumstances. When staying at 
Knowsley, he was riding in a lazio, 
and picked up a silver horse-ahoe. 
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At dinner he produced it, thinking 
it belonged to some of the wealthy 
noblemen of the county, when it was 
claimed by the rector of Prcscot. 
The king drily obeerved that, if 
the Prescot rectors could afford to 
waste their money on silver horse- 
shoes, it was time that it was be- 
stowed where it was more wanted. 
And so the rector became a vicar. 
A MS., entitled 'An Abstract of the 
Proceedings in Prescot Court/ con- 
tains some exceedingly funny en- 
tries, as follows : — 1583 : Catherine 
Dempster, banished the town, being 
of evil government 1 607 : An order 
against putting butter on bread or 
cakes, on forfeiture of 58. a time. 
1609 : An order that the constables 
pump on Alice AUerton, so often ns 
she comes into the streets to chide or 
abase herself. 1630 : Richard Hal- 
aall prosecuted for saying the town 
was governed by fools, 3». 4W. 1633 : 
An order for banishiDg out of the 
town a woman called Pretty Pegg^. 
lf;96: Mr. Parr, for tussling with 
Esq. Cross, and Esq. Cross for tuss- 
ling? with him again. 

Kemblc, the tragedian, was bom 
at Presoot 

Adjoining Prescot on the N.W. is 
Kfwwaley, the seat of the Bight 
Hon. the Elarl of Derby ; placed in 
the middle of a magnificent park 
(the largest in Lancashire), en- 
tered by 11 lodges, and containing 
2000 acres, with 300 fallow and 
as many red deer. It was enclosed 
by 8ir Thomas de Lathom, by 
licence of Edward UI., in 1348, and 
is mentioned by Leland as *' Knol- 
lesley, a park having a pretty house 
of the Erles of Derby, within a mile 
of Prestcod." The park is adorned 
with belts and plantations of fir 
timber, and a lake nearly 1 m. in 
length. This noble property, for- 
merly belonging to the De Knows- 
leys, was acquired by the Lathoms 
through marriage with their ht^iress, 
and in the 15th ccnty. by the family 



of Stanley, Sir John Stanley, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, having married 
Isabella de Lathom, 1385. Since 
then the Stanleys, whose history is 
so largely identified with that of 
England, have made Knowsle^ their 
ancestral seat, though it did not 
become the settled residence of the 
family until after the siege of La- 
thom, in the time of the 7m Earl. 

The first Baron Stanley was Sir 
Thomas Stanley (1455), whose second 
son. Si r Wi lliam, was beheaded by 
Henry Vll., on pretence of bein^ 
concerned in the Perkin Warbeck 
conspiracy. Lord Stanley's eldest 
sou, Thomas, became the 1st Earl of 
Derby, having been advanced to the 
earldom by his stepson, Henry YIL, 
after the battle of Bosworth Field, 
in 1485. Upon his son, George Stan- 
ley, WHS conferred the title of the 
9th Lord Strange, in right of his 
wife, Jane, daughter and heiress of 
John, 8th Lord Strange, of Knockin. 
He, however, died before his father, 
and his son succeeded to the earl- 
dom. The 3rd Earl succeeded in 
1504, and lived at Lathom (Rte. 40), 
where he kept a household of extra- 
ordinary splendour. The 5th Earl, 
Ferdinand, was chiefly remarkable 
for his extraordinary illness and 
'death, popuhirly supposed to result 
from witchcraft, but more shrewdly 
suspected to have arisen from poison 
administered by his master of norse. 
James, the 7th Earl, married Char- 
lotte of Trcmouille, and became the 
most famous of all the Stanley 
family in connection with the Boyal- 
ist cause during the Civil War. He 
was belieaded at Bolton in 1652 
(Bte. 32). In consequence of James, 
the 10th Earl, grandson of the for- 
mer, dying without issue, the barony 
of Strange passed into the family 
of Athol. Edward, the 12th Earl, 
was a great patron of the turf, and 
founded that most celebrated of 
English races, " the Derby," in 1780. 
Of the 14th Earl of Derby, the late 
Premier of England, who died 1869 
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it la nnnecesaary to speak. Whether 
in liifitory, politico, territorial influ- 
ence, or social life, the family of 
Stanley has been so interwoven with 
Ijanca^hii-e and its prosperity that 
it would be impossible to dissociate 
them. Knowsley Hall has been 
much altered and re-arranged by 
successive Earls of Derby, the first 
Earl having greatly enlarged the 
old house of the De Knowselys, 
and built a portion of it with 2 
round towers for the reception of hid 
stepson, Henry VII. The greater 
part of the present building was 
erected by the 10th Earl in the 
time of George II. from designs 
by Foster, and consists of a red 
brick front, surmounted by a 
balustrade. The E. front contains 
the chapel and the S. a corridor, 
witli the armorial bearings of the 
1 0th Earl, and the following in- 
scription, "James Earl of Derby, 
Lord of Man and the Isles, grand- 
son of Jttme« Earl of Derby and of 
Charlotte, daughter of Claude Duke 
de la Tremouille, whose husband 
James was beheaded at Bolton, 15th 
Oct., 1652, for strenuously adhering 
to Charles II., who refused a Bifl 
passed unanimously by both Houses 
of Parliament, for restoring to the . 
family the estates lost by his loyalty 
to him in 1732." 

The interior of the Hall contains 
some fine pictures, including Bel< 
shazzor's Feast, by Rembrandt; 
Seneca in the Bath, by Rubens ; sea- 
pieces, by Vandervelde; and others 
by ^^. Rosa^ Tbniers, CorreggiOy Van- 
dyck, Claude Lorraine, &c. 

Knowsley Ch. is 1} m. from the 
Hall, and was built as a mausoleum 
for the family, who for ages pre- 
viously had Doen buried at Orms- 
kirk and Bni*scongh. It is a pretty 
Gothic building, with transepts, and 
contains some gcxxl stone carving, 
and a btnined-;j:lasa window. 

From Kiiiiihill the line passes 1. 
IluUnead Parky formerly the seat of | 



the Femberton and Tarbnek fa- 
milies, now extinct. On li are 
The Eazeh (Sir Thomas Birch, Bt.) 
and Hurst House (Miss Willis). 

'. 25 m. Huyton Stat. The e^, on 
rt., has a venerable old tower, nave, 
aisles, and chancel, the latter sepa- 
rated from the body of the ch. by a 
fine oak screen, of the date of Henrj 
YIL The chancel has a singular 
hammer-beam roof. There is abo 
some good stained glas, and a6ra« 
to Mr. William Bell, ejected from 
Huyton vicarage in 1662, *^a moist 
Famous Preacher, whose Pithy and 
Sententious Sermons warmed tiie 
hearts of all Good Xtians." Of 
late years Huyton has become a 
fiEivourite residence for Liveipool 
merchants. 

25} m. Roby Slat. On 1. is Boty 
HaU (Sir Edwardes Moss, Bart), and 
on rt. 3 m. is Croxleth Park, the seat 
of the Earl of Seflon, whose ances- 
tors, the Molyneuxes, have enjoyed 
it ever since the reign of Henry Vl. 
The park, which contains about 850 
acres, is mentioned by Leland m "a 
piirke of the Kingc's land by MuH- 
neux's house ;" also in a document 
of Edward II.'s time as " parens de 
Crostath super le mosse de Leve- 
pole.*' The house is of brick, with 
stone dressings, approached by a 
broad terrace. 

27i m. Broad Green StaL On 1. 
2 m. is GiildwaU HaU (K. Brockle- 
bank, Esq.), a seat of the Marquis 
of Salisbury, who acquired it by 
marriage with the heiress of the 
Gascoigncs. The Hall is a castel- 
lated building by Nash, The ri 
contains Eome curious paintings ud 
canvass, and some brasset of a 
knight in plate-armour, and a la>1y 
in Elizabethan costuma A docu- 
ment of the churchwardens recordi 
that, in 1635, William Bamberwas 
prosecuted for ** usually sleeping in 
the church in the tymo of dirine 
service." 

The lord of Ohildwall has a claim 
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" to certain small dues, amounting 
to a penny or twopenco from each 
occupier of land, vhich was for- 
merly paid to the Knights Hospi- 
tallers of St. John of Jerusalem, who 
had a house upon the hill by Great- 
Woolton."— ^urfcfl. 

At Childwall was bom, in 1693, 
Jeremiah Markland, a celebrated 
scholar, and author of an edition of 
the 'Sylvn' ofStatius. 

The line now enters the Olive 
Mount Cttttingj **the first extensive 
stone cutting executed on any rly., 
and to this day one of the most 
formidable. It is nearly 2 m. long, 
and in some parts 80 ft. deep. It is 
a narrow ravine or defile cut out of 
the solid rock, and not less than 
480,000 cubic yards of stone were 
removed from it. Mr. Vignollcs, 
afterwards describing it, said it 
looked as if it had been dug out by 
giants." 

At 30 m. EdgeJiill Stat, the line 
enters the tunnel, at the other end 
of which it runs in to the Lime 
Street Stat, of 

31 m. Liverpool (Kte. 39). 



ROUTE 38. 

FBOM WARRINGTON TO UVERPOOL 
BY QARSTON. 

This line is a continuation of the 
Manchester, Altrincham, and South 
Junction Bly.'^Rte. 20), which passes 
through Warrington at the Arpley 



Stat., and is here adopted by the 
Midland and Great Northern Com- 
panies as a means of access for their 
trains to Liverpool, as well as for 
those of the London and North- 
Western Company. The line, which 
during its progpress in Cheshire has 
kept the a. bank of the Mersey, 
crosses it at Warrington, and runs 
along the N. bank all the way to 
Liverpool. Passing under the Lon- 
don and North-Western main line 
to Scotland, the traveller skirts the 
banks of the Mersey and the Sankey 
Canal, which runs between Wid- 
ness, Warrington, and St. Helen's. 
This undertakiug was the earliest of 
the canal systems in England. The 
original intention was to deepen 
Sankey Brook, but it was ultimately 
made a separate water way, only 
connecting with the brook once or 
twice. 

1 m. Sankey Bridge Stat, 
3 m. Fiddler's Ferry Stat, At Pen- 
keth, a little to the rt., was bom 
Thomas Peuketh, the August inian 
friar of Warrington, said, by Fuller, 
to have had a prodigious memory. 
He is mentionea by Shakespeare in 
• Richard in.'— 

•*Oo, Lovel, with all speed to Doc' or Shaw. 
Go thou to friar I*piiKer ; — bid them botii 
Meet mo, within this hour, at Bavnard'n 
castle." 

Across the river, the wooded high 
grounds of Darcsbury, Norton, 
and Halton, afford an agreeable 
prosi)ect; and a fine view is ob- 
tained of Norton Friory, the 
beautiful seat of Sir Uichard 
Brooke, Bart. (Rte. 25.) Between 
the river and rly. on 1. are vestiges 
of an entrenclmient at Cuerdley 
Marsh. In the township of 
Ctierdley was bom Dr. William 
Smith, Bi.shop of Lincoln, and 
founder of Bmzenoso College. He 
was also Lord President of Wales. 

G m. WiDNESs JuNC. with the 
St. Helen's line. 

H 3 
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On the 1. is tho manufacturing 
town of Widness, of such modem 
growth, that 20 years ago there was 
scarcely any population. Alkali 
works were, however, established 
here in 1847, by Mr. Hutchinson ; 
and since that time the growth of 
tho place has been extraordinarily 
rapid, having a population of be- 
tween 10,000 and 11,000. It is pro- 
bably the busiest alkali and grease 
district in the kingdom, next to 
Newcastle - upon - Tyne ; producing 
about 32,000 tons of the several 
products of soda every year, in the 
process of which 200,000 tons of coal, 
30,000 tons of salt, 40,000 tons of 
limestone, and 30,000 tons of pyrites 
are used. In addition to alkali and 
chemical works, there are large es- 
tablishments for making soap, rail- 
way grease, resin, varnish, and bone 
manure ; so that it may easily be 
imagined that Widness is not the 
nic€»t place in the world to live in, 
or even to visit, except from a strong 
love of scientific pursuits. An in- 
genious plan has been adopted by 
Mr. Gossage, a soap-maker here, for 
cx)nverting salt into silicate of soda. 
It is of immense importance to the 
glass manufacturers, who, by simply 
fusing the silicate of soda with dif- 
ferent proix)rtion8 of lime, sand, and 
colouring matter, can obtain glass of 
any hue and quality. The opera- 
tion is conducted in a tower, 50 ft. 
liigh, lined with firebricks and filled 
with balls of flint or sand (sili- 
cates). These are heated by Sie- 
mens regenerative furnaces placed 
at the bottom. To this heated silica, 
two other furnaces supply steam and 
salt in a state of vapour ; then arises 
a simple decomxx)6ition, silicate of 
soda b«ing formed and flowing away, 
leaving a fresh surface of flint to be 
operated upon by the steam and salt 
vapour. To accommodate the rising 
requirements of the town, docks 
have been made, having a water 
area of 12 acres, and 3348 yards of 
wharfage. The visitor should in- 



spect th6 new Rnnoom Bailway 
Bridge, known as " Tueller's Gir- 
der," which carries the London and 
North-Westem Railway across the 
Mersey, from London to Liverpool 
(Rte. 17). 

[A divergence may be made from 
Widness by rail to 8t. Helen's and 
Ormskirk, 21 m., passing 1 m. Ap- 
pleton Stat, 

Here is a large Roman Oatholic 
establishment, with a fine chapel 
and schools. 

2} m. Famworth Stat. The db. 
contains several monuments to the 
family of Bold, whose seat of Bold 
Hall is in tliis parish (Rte. 37). 
There are traces of a moat at Cran- 
shaw Hill, on 1. of the line. 

6^ m. Sutton Oak Stat. A hand- 
some new church lias been built here 
from designs by Foley. 

St. Helens Stat. {Inns: Baven, 
Wellington Arms.) 

St. Helen's is the centre oC the 
manufacturing energies of this dis- 
trict, and particularly of the glass 
trade, which has been established 
here since 1773. There are also 
iBiTge copper and alkali works. 

Crown, sheet, and plate glass are 
made here of great purity and size, 
the latter being cast in plates of 
180 inches long by 120 wide, and 
concave mirrors 36 in. in diameter. 

The chief establishments are 
the British Phite Glass, the Eccles- 
ton Flint Glass, the St. Helen's 
Crown Glass, and Union Plate Glass 
companies. "In this district one- 
half the glaaa made in England is 
manufactured, one-fourth of the 
alkali, and one-fourth of the copper; 
the grofls value of these articles 
manumctured in St. Helen's, and of 
&o coal raised there, being more 
than 3 millions sterling annnsUy. 
while the weekly wages paid aro 
20,0002. The manufactories of 
glass include 3 plate or cast giass, 
1 crown and sheet or blown window- 
glass, 2 flint and 4 bottle-glass woiks. 
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The plate-glass works make three- 
fonrtfaa, the crown and sheet one- 
third, and the flint and bottles one- 
tenth, of all such glass made in 
England. The St. Helen's Rlv., 
which only forms one-fortieth of the 
London and North-Westem Ck)m- 
pany's mileage, conveys two million 
tons, or one-seventh of their entire 
traffic.*' — Baines. The town, though 
much improved of late years , contains 
but little of interest. The Town Hall 
is a pretty Italian building erected 
in 1839. 

1 m. to the N. are the very scanty 
remains of Windleshaw Abbey, a 
place held in great veneration by the 
Koman Cath(uics, who have a burv- 
ing ground here, and are brought 
hither for interment from long 
distances. Although dignified by 
the name of Abbey, it is probable 
that it was never anything more 
than a chapel, partly because history 
is silent as to its foundation, and 
partly because the ruins are and 
evidently were of such small extent. 
"The chapel was but small, not 
more than 12 yards in length, and 
about 3 in width, and the tower was 
scarcely 8 yards high. Its insigni- 
ficance probably mav account for 
the obscurity in which its origin 
is involved. It fell into disuse after 
the dissolution, and its final ruin 
took place during the civil wars.** 
— Boby, A well near the ruins, 
called St. Tltomas's WeU, seems to 
indicate that the chapel was dedi- 
cated to that saint. 

The line to Ormskirk continues 
in a north-westerly direction, passing 

9} m. Gerard^s Bridge Stat. 

10} m. Mo8tbank Stat. On 1. are 
Windleshaw Abbey, and Windle 
Hall (R. PiDrington, Esq.). 

11} m. Crank Stut. On rt. is 
rather high ground. 

13 m. Bookery Stai. 

13i m. Bainford Stat. TheviUage 
is looJly oelebrated for its tobacco 



pipes, there being no less than ten 
manufacturers of them. 

15 m. Raimfobd Junct. with the 
Bolton, Wigan, and Liverpool line 
(Rte. 36). 

17f m. Blaguegate Stat, The 
country in this neighbourhood is 
monotonous and uninteresting, and 
is principally given up to collieries. 
On rt., f m., is Skdmertdale, over- 
looking the valley of the little river 
Tawd. It gives the title of Baron 
to the Bootle-Wilbraham family, 
whose monuments may be seen in 
the ch. On the high ground of 
Ashurst, about 2 m. N., is ABhurst 
Hall, a large mansion of the 17th 
centy., witli a gateway. It is now a 
farmhouse. A9hurti Beacon was con- 
stantly watched dimng the French 
Revolution, and kept ready to be set 
alight at the first alarm. Passing rt. 
the woods of Lathom House, the 
tourist reaches Obmskibe Junc. 
(Rte. 41).] 

From Widness the rly. continues 
to skirt the banks of the Mersey, 
being joined at Ditton Junct. by 
the direct line of the London and 
North-Westem from Crewe to Liver- 
pool. 

DitUm HaU (Hon. Mrs. Staple- 
ton). 

dim. Hale Stat, OnliB HaU HaU, 
a fine old mansion partly modernised, 
and the seat of J.Ireland Blackbume, 
Esq. The oldest portion, the north 
front, was built by Sir Gilbert 
Ireland in 1604. At the back of 
the grounds, nearer to Ditton, is a 
decoy for catching wild-fowl. The 
lord of the manor has a right to 
claim fourpence for every vessel 
that anchors off the north shore in 
this part of the river, whigh is here 
about 3 m. in breadth. In Hale 
churchyard is buried a celebrated 
giant named Childe, of Hale, who 
was 9 ft. 8 in. in height, and died 
in 1623. Hale Wood wa8 held by 
the Irelands in the reign of Elizabeth 
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by the aunual rendering of two rogee 
on Midsummer Day. 

11^ m. Speke Stat On 1. is 
Speke HaH, another beautiful old 
mansion (R. Watts, Esq.) It was 
built in 1598 by Edward Norreys, 
which family possessed the estate 
by marriage of the heiress of the 
Molyneux with William Norreys of 
Sutton. The heiress of the Norreys 
married in 1736 Liord Sydney Beau- 
derk, from whom it passed by pur- 
chase to the present possessors. 
In form it is a quadrangle, a portion 
of which is in the old timber-and- 
plaster style. The principal en- 
trance was over a moat, and through 
the stone porch with the inscription 
in black letters — "This worke, 25 
yds. long, was wolly built by Edw. 
N., Esq., anno 1598." The great 
hall is ornamented with a wainscot, 
said to have been brought from 
Holyrood by Sir Edward Norris, 
who fought under Lord Stanley at 
Flodden, and was honoured by a 
letter from Henry Vn., compli- 
menting him for his gallantry. It 
is divided into eight compart- 
ments, subdivided into panels, 
with carved heads. On one of 
them is written,* "Slepe not tiU 
ye bathe consedered howe thow 
hast spent ye Day past. If Thow 
have well don, thank Qod ; if other 
ways, Repent ye." Over the door is, 

" The streyghtpst God to love and Berve 
Waye to heaven " Above all thyng.** 

13 m. AUerton St^t. On 1. is OarB- 
ton and its salt-works, and on rt. 
the village of Woolion, one of the 
prettiest in the neighbourhood of 
Liverpool, and much in request for 
residential purposes. 

WooUon HaU (J. R. Jeflfery, Esq.), 
AUerton HaU (T. Molyneux, Esq.), 
AUerton Touoer (Sir Hardman Earle, 
Bart.). The rly. now rapidly ap- 
proaches the outskirts of Liverpool, 
and passing 14} m. Mossley Stat., 
reaches EdgehiUy and through the 
tunnel to Lime-etreet Stat. 



ROUTE 39. 

LIVERPOOL TO SOUTHPORT. 

Liverpool. — HoteU. Liwrpool is 
fairly supplied with hotel acwmuno- 
dation in point of numbers, althoagh, 
considering its size and importance, 
they are, generally speaking, not of 
that first-class cliaracter which might 
be expected. The principal aie the 
Washington Hotel, a very large 
establishment much frequented by 
Americans ; the Adelphi, and the 
Waterloo, both near the Lime-strcet 
Stat. ; the Angel, George, Alexandra, 
Saddle, Grapes, Royal, all in Dale- 
st., and more commercial ; Feathers, 
in Clayton-square, &c A very fin« 
railway hotel is beii^g built (1870) 
by the London and North- Western 
Company. 

Baihsay Stations. — Liverpool is 
placed in direct communication vitb 
almost every town in the kingdom, 
and nearly all the great compenie* 
have access to it. The LomUm and 
North- Western stat. is in Lime-st. 
for Manchester, Leeds, London, and 
Scotland. Into the same station 
run the direct London (^tfid Runcorn) 
and the Stockport and Warrington 
line. This latter line is also used 
by the Great Northern^ MancM^f 
SheffiM, and LinooUulwre, and tho 
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Midland lines, which, however, 
enter Liverpool by a different station 
in SeftonHstreet. This is only tem- 
porary, a permanent station being 
about to be made in Church-street, 
in the heart of Liverpool. The Great 
Western commences at Birkenhead, 
but tickets are issued on board the 
railway boats at the Landing 
Stage. 

The Lancashire and Yorkshire and 
the East Lancashire have their stat. 
in Tithebam-street (the most direct 
route to Scotland). From its smaller 
size and its greater compactness, 
Liverpool does not present the same 
complexity of railway system as 
Manchester, and it must be re- 
membered, too, that the Docks 
being the centre of attraction, it 
is the aim of each company to reach 
them in the most direct manner. 

The Post Office forms part of the 
Revenue buildings at the bottom of 
Castle-street. 

Liverpool, when compared with 
most of the great cities of England, 
or even of Lancashire, can be 
scarcely said to have a history ; for, 
curious as it seems, it is not once 
mentioned in Domesday Book, and, 
even as late as 1635, it was not of 
sufficient importance to find a place 
in the Map of England. In the 
Chetham Library of Manchester, 
there is a copy of Selden's 'Mare 
Clausum, seu de Dominio Maris,' in 
which is a Map. containing the 
names and positions of Preston, 
Wigan, Manchester, and Chester; 
while Liverpool is not mentioned. 
But that such a place did exist in a 
very humble manner, is proved by 
early documents. It was then a 
small fishing village, called by 
the various names of Lyrpol, Lith- 
erpol, Leverpol, Lierpol, and ulti- 
mately Liverpool. Its position on 
the Mersey, of course, gave the 
"pooV but the first part of the 
name is still a subject of discussion 
amongst antiquaries, some deriving 



it from a bird called the Lever, as 
fabulous as the Phoenix ; others 
from a Saxon word, signifying " gen- 
tle;" others again from the Lever 
family. The seal of the town is a 
bird, holding a sprig of green 
leaves. Of its very early history, 
Camden says, " The Mersey at last 
opens into a wide mouth, very com- 
modious for trade, and then runs 
into the sea near Litterpoole, in 
Saxon Li]?efipole, call'd so ('tis 
thought) from the waters spread 
like a fenn there. Boger de Poi- 
tiers, who was Lord of the House of 
Lancaster, buUt a castle here ; for 
all the land between the Ribell and 
the Mersey belonged to the said 
Roger, as appears by Domesday." 
Whether this is correct, it is certain 
that the proximity of Liverpool to 
the Irish coast soon attracted a cer- 
tain amount of trade ; and in 1173, 
a charter was g^ven to it by 
Henry II., making it a free port. 
King John confirmed this charter, 
and buUt a fortress, or, what is 
more likely, repaired and enlarged 
the one which Roger de Poictiers 
had built before. But with all this 
encouragement, we find that Liver- 
pool, in Edward I.'s reign, only con- 
tained 800 inhabitants ; and *' when 
the war broke out between France 
and England in 1347, when Ed- 
ward III. summoned the various 
ports in the kingdom to make con- 
tributions towards the naval power, 
according to their means, London 
was required to provide 25 ships and 
602 men ; Bristol, 22 ships and 608 
men ; Hull, 16 ships and 466 men ; 
whilst Liverpool was only asked to 
find 1 bark and 6 men. In Queen 
Elizabeth's time, the burgesses pre- 
sented a petition to her Majesty, 
praying her to remit a subsidy 
which had been imposed upon it 
and other seaport towns, in which 
they style their native place, * Her 
Majesty's poor decayed town of 
Leverpool." "In 1634-5, when 
Charles I. made his unconstitutional 
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leyy of ship - money ihronghoiii 
England, Liverpool was let off with 
a contribution of 15{. ; whilst Ches- 
ter paid 1002., and Bristol not less 
than lOmr^ Smiles. 

On this last occasion, the High 
Sheriff of Lancashire wrote, " If you 
shall tax and assess men according 
to their estate, then Liverpool being 
poor, and now goes, as it were, a 
begging, must pay very little. 

For all this, Liverpool, even in 
Henry VIII/s time, showed that she 
I)088e8scd the germs of her coming 
fortune, for Leland expressly men- 
tions the ** small custom paid that 
causeth merchants to resort, and 
also the good merchandise at Lyr- 
pole, much Yrish yame that Man- 
chester men do buy there." 

In the Civil Wars Liverpool held 
out for 24 days against Prince 
Bupert, who had expected an easy 
victory over its mud fortifications, 
which he had designated a " crow's 
nest ;" at the end of this time, how- 
ever, he ^ined the day, and accord- 
ing to Sir Edward More, "tooke 
L^verpoole Whesontid 1644 put- 
ting all to y« sword for many 
hours, giving noe quarter; where 
Oarill y* is now Lord Mulliuex 
kiled 7 or 8 pore men w"» his 
owne hands ; Good Lord deliver us 
from y« cruelty of bludthirsty 
Papest. From this period the 
town may be said to have taken 
a decided start in life. The fol- 
lowing is a description of it in 
1678 : — " Lerpoole or Leverpoole, 
commodiously seated on the goodly 
river Mersey, where it affords a bold 
and safe harbour for ships, which at 
low water may ride at 4 fathoms, 
and at high at 10 ; which said river 
is navigable for many miles into the 
country, and affords abundance of 
all sorts of fowl and fish, especially 
great quantities of lampreys and 
smelts of the largest size, so plenti- 
fully taken, that they are commonly 
sold at 20 a penny. ... Its church 



(though large and good, -wherein 
were 4 chantries of ancient and 
honourable foundation), is not 
enough to hold its inhabitants;, 
which are many, amonest which 
are divers eminent merchants and 
tradesmen, whose trade and traffic, 
especiaUy into the West Indies, 
make it so famous; its situation 
affording in great plenty and at 
reasonabler rates than most parts of 
England, such exported commodities 
proper for the West Indies, aa like- 
wise a similar return for such im- 
ported commodities, by reason of 
the sugar-bakers and great manu- 
facturers of cotton in the adjacent 
parts." — Blome, The ch. here men- 
tioned was supplemented by another, 
in 1699, when Liverpool was made 
a separate parish. The Dee having 
very considerably silted up, Chester 
gradually declined and Liverpool 
rose upon its ruins with wonderful 
rapidity — the first dock having 
been made and opened in 1700, 
soon after which the ships had 
increased to 84, and the number 
of sailors manning them to 900 : 
while 350 vessels annually entered 
the port. 

For a considerable time this dock 
and a graving dock were sufficient 
for the Liverpool trade, which prin- 
cipally consisted of the very qnes- 
tionable traffic to the West Indies 
of African slaves, in which the 
Liverpool merchants were largely 
engaged ; but it was found necessary 
to make a second in 1788, on aocount 
of the increasing trade. The open- 
ing up of the inland navigation of 
the Irwell and the Weaver, and the 
formation of the Duke of Bridge- 
water's Canal, so vastly increased 
the business, that a third, called 
the Duke's Dock, was added, and 
was soon followed by others, until, 
at the present time, there is an un- 
interrupted line of 5 miles devoted 
to docks, which, with the Birken- 
head docks on the opposite shore 
(Rte. 25), complete the largest and 
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most gigantic commercial under- 
takings of the age. 

The plan of the town may be 
described as a semicircle, the base 
of which is formed by the Mersey, 
in itself the most restless and busi- 
est of Liverpool's highways. From 
the river branch away, principally 
to the N., the various blocks of 
streets — some of them tolerably 
broad and handsome, some mere 
rows of offices and warehouses, 
and others, unfortunately, reeking 
with dirt, misery, and crime. But, 
except in the outer circle, where the 
residential population of the upper 
classes congregate, there is not a 
single main artery running for any 
distance in one airection, and stiU 
less unanimity in the relative direc- 
tion of the smaller streets to the 
large ones. Commencing at the 
landing-stage, which is nearly the 
centre of the bow-line, are Water- 
street and Chapel-street, both run- 
ning eastwards ; the former leads to 
the heart of the town at the Ex- 
change, and continues pretty straight 
under the name of Dale-street, which 
finds its termination ere long at St. 
George's HaU. Chapel-street runs 
into Tithebam-street, which splits 
up into the YauzhaU-road, and 
turns away to the K. From the 
Exchange, Castle-street runs due 
8.E. to the Custom House, sending 
off to the 1. Lord-street, one of the 
principal thoroughfeures of the town. 
Bold-street, which diverges to the 
rt., contains the best shops, and is 
therefore the chief resort of Liver- 
pool ladies. 

To the 1. is the open space in 
which St. George's Hall is situated, 
containing a large number of hotels, 
taverns, and the usual accompani- 
ments to a large railway stat. (Lime- 
street). The high ground to the 
£. and S.E. has been taken advan- 
tage of to build handsome streets 
for residential purposes, such as 
Bodney-street, Huslosson-street, &c. 



These gradually merge into the 
more pretentious suburban districts, 
which in their turn give place to 
the open country. 

To the S. is the pretty district of 
Toxteth Park, which contains many 
of the finest houses near Liverpool. 
To the E. is EdgehiU, a populous 
and poor district, which is succeeded 
by Wavertree and Knotty Ash. To 
the N.E. are Everton, Kirkdale, and 
Walton, the commencement of a 
long line of marine villages extend- 
ing through Bootle to Seaforth. 

As a rule Liverpool merchants re- 
side out of town at a greater dis- 
tance from their businesses than those 
of Manchester. This is pcurtly at- 
tributable to the unequalled sea- 
range which they possess, the limits 
of which are simply bounded by the 
means of access. From Liverpool to 
Crosby in one direction, the coast is 
lined with but few intervals with 
villages and marine residences: while 
in the other the tide of population 
goes off to the river-side villages of 
Aigburth, Garston, Woolton, Hale, 
&c. Thousands take up their abode 
on the Cheshire coast, from Eabiham 
to Tranmere. Egremont, and New 
Brighton; wnile the Hoylake Rly. 
carries off others to seek the sea 
breezes of the St. George's Channel. 

The Mersey, which, except the 
Thames, is the most thronged of 
any river in the world, is a peculiar 
feature in Liverpool scenery and 
Liverpool life. At its narrowest 
point, between the landing - sta^e 
and Birkenhead, it is f m. in breadth^ 
although on either side it widens 
considerably ; to the 1. forming what 
is called the Sloyne, where a ship of 
war is generally anchored, together 
with the training frigate. Further 
up it possesses a width of 3 or 
4 miles, the greatest that it attains 
between Liverpool and Buncom. 
To the rt. it widens again, assuming 
between New Brighton and Bootle 
all the characters of the sea — 
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•• Whence, where the rivers meet, with all 

their stately trim, 
Proud Mersey is so great la entering of 

the Maine, 
As hee would make a showe forKmpry 

to stand 
And wrest the 3-forked naoe from oat 

grym Neptune's hand."— /Drayton. 

Between the hours of 6 o'clock in 
the morning and midnight, a per- 
petual stream of passengerd is cross- 
ing the river, from the various 
villages on the Cheshire coast, all 
of -whom converge to the Landtng- 
stage^ and contribute 1o make 
it the liveliest s^t in Liver- 
pool. Steamers start hence to 
Woodside every 10 minutes, to 
Monk's Ferry by railway boats, 
according to the trains; to Sea- 
combe, every quarter of an hour; 
to Egremont, every half -hour; 
to New Brighton, every half-hour ; 
to Tranmere, every quarter of an 
hour ; Rock Ferry, every half-hour ; 
Eastham, every hour. The busiest 
periods of the day are naturally 
about 10 A.M. and 4 p.m., when the 
flowing and ebbing tides of business 
men fill the boats to repletion. So 
great, indee<l, is the traffic, that it 
is in contemplation to make a sub- 
way underneath the bed of the 
river; for, rapid as the boats are, 
there are certain little delays which 
the impatience of merchants would 
fain abridge ; and in rough weather 
the passage across, short as it is, is 
w^ot and uncomfortable. Indeed, in 
gales, the transit is stopped alto- 
gether; for the Mersey is soon 
lashed up into a sea which makes 
it extremely dangerous for small 
craft. A subway would obviate 
these mischances, and perhaps be 
more feasible than tlie other pro- 
position of a> very long and lofty 
high-level bridge. 

The Landing Stages are worth 
examination. The one for the ferry 
steamers, or the St, Ocorges Stage, is 
500 ft. long, and built from designs 
by Sir WiUiam Cubitt on floating 



]X)ntoous, 80 that it may rise and 
faU with the tide. A Uttle to the 
N. of it is the Prince's Landing 
Stage for sea-going steamers, dif- 
fering from the other only in its 
dimensions, being 1000 ft. long and 
80 ft. wide. On it are refreshment, 
waiting, and reading rooms, with 
all the various offices for the under- 
writers and steam-ship companies. 
From this stage start the larger pas- 
senger steamers and vessels to Scot- 
land, Ireland, London, and the Isle 
of Man, and the yisitor to Liverpocd 
should not fail to pass a morning 
here watching the never ceasing 
activity and bustle that prevail, as 
may well be imagined when the 
average number of jx^rsons embark- 
ing and disembarking is about 
24,000. No port in the world is so 
connected with foreign steam naviga- 
tion as the port of Liverpool, and it 
is sufficient to mention the world- 
wide names of transit lines as 
the Gunard, the Mclvor, the Inman, 
the Black Ball, the Montreal, the 
Royal Mail, and the White Stu-, in 
connection with America, Canada, 
and Australia, in addition to the 
various companies that ply to 
France, the Mediterranean, the 
Black Sea, &c. 

But these, gigantic as they are in 
their appliances and the results that 
they produce, arc after aU mere 
scratches on tlie Surface of Liver[)ool 
commerce, to gain even a faint con- 
ception of which, the visitor should 
devote himself to an inspection of 
the Docks. As thev extend in a 
tolerably straight line for nearly 
5 miles, it is an arduous and 
fatiguing examination, but it is one 
that will well repay, for, in addition 
to the numerical quantities of ships 
and merchandise, each dock pre- 
sents its own peculiar fharacteristics 
in the shape of vessels freqnenting 
them, sailors, cargo, and labonreis. 

The best plan is to commence at 
the St. George's Pier, and take them 
£. and W. The first to the £. is 
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George's Dock, one of the oldest in 
Liverpool, constructed in 1767. It 
has a water area of between 5 and G 
acres, a quayage of 1000 yards, and 
is used for general trade. This com- 
municates on rt. with George's Tidal 
B<tnn, liaving an area of 3 acres, 
and a quayage of 455 yards, and on 
the 1. witn the Canning Dock, ap- 
propriated to the coasting trade, and 
having a water area of .4 acres, 
and a quayage of 585 yards. This 
formerly led into the old Dock, 
which was filled up, and is now the 
site of the Custom House. The 
Canning Basin is 2^ acres in extent, 
and is a feeder to the Albert, Can- 
ning, Salthouse, and Graving docks. 
Between it and George's Dock is the 
Manchester Dock of nearly 2 acres, 
and a quayage of 684 yards. This 
is used for the carrying trade. The 
Albert Dock is nearly 8 acres in 
extent, and is devoted to the import 
trade from the East Indies,. China, 
and South America. In connection 
with it is the Salthouse Dock, the 
Act for which was obtained in 1734. 
It has an area of 6^ acres, and, like 
the last, is used for Indian and 
South American vessels. To this 
succeeds WapjAng Basin, a small 
export dock of 14 acre. Wapjnng 
Dock is 5 acres in extent, and is 
used for mixed shipping, both export 
and import. In front of it is the 
King's Dock, of 8 acres, which, from 
the circumstance of the tobacco 
warehouse being on its western side, 
is frequented by vessels from Ha- 
Tanna and Virginia. The Queen's 
Half 'Tide Dock of 4 acres leads into 
the (Queens Dock, a very large area 
of 10 acres, used by vessels in the 
Baltic, Russian, and New Bruns- 
wick trades. The Trafalgar Dock 
and Basin, of small extent, intervene 
between the latter and the Coburg 
Dock, of 8 acres, and a quayage of 
1053 yards, in which the Spanish 
ships and the Australian lines, such 
as the Black Ball, load and unload. 
The Brunswick Dock of 12J acres, | 



and the Half -Tide Dock of 2 acres, 
are the great resort of the timber 
trade, and filled with ships from 
Honduras, Newfoundland, &c. 

Tlie Toxteth Dock is but little 
more than an acre, and is used 
for general trade. The Harrington 
Docks Tidal Basin has an area of 
nearly 2 acres, and with the Egerton 
Dock is devoted to inland trade. 
The last of all on this side are the 
Southern, or Herculaneum Docks, 
which contain 8| acres, and have 
large graving docks attached to 
them. 

To the N. of the Landing Stage, 
the first dock after the George's 
Basin is the Prince's Dock, which 
has a water area of 10 acres, and a 
quayage of 1000 yards. This is not 
appropriated to any special class of 
£rade, but is used for general pur^ 
poses. The Prince's H(3f-Tide Dock 
is 6 acres in extent. It is succeeded 
by the Waterloo Docks of 3 acres, 
intended for the American trade. 
Next comes the Victoria Dock of 
acres, from whence a great part of 
the emigration traffic goes on, and 
the Trafalgar Dock of 6 acres, princi- 
pally devoted to the steam coasting- 
trade. The Clarence Dock of 6 acres, 
with the Half'Tule Dock of 4 more, 
is used by steamers carrying on the 
trade between Liverpool and Ire- 
land. The Salisbury Dock of 3^ acres 
is conspicuous, from the tower on its 
pier, with an illuminated clock and 
tjall for the regulating of chrono- 
meters by Greenwich time. At the 
back of it is the Collingwood Dock 
of 5 acres, used for the coastiiig- 
trade, and at the back of that again 
is the Stanley Dock of 7 acres. 

The Nelson Dock, of 7J acres, is 
appropriated chiefly to Holland and 
Mediterranean steamers, and the 
Bramley Moore Donk^ next to it (9J 
acres), to those of the United States. 

In the WeW-Tigton Dock (7^ acres) 
are found steamers to British North 
America, and attached to it is a half- 
tide basin of 3 acres. The Sandon 
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Dock is 10 acres, and is principally 
devoted to vessels under repair, for 
which graving docks, cranes, and 
all tlie rest of the paraphernalia arc 
extensively provided. 

The HuukisBon Dock is 14 acres in 
extent, and the Branch Dock 7. It is 
used partly for the timber trade and 
jjartly for British American steamers. 
But the great resort of timber vessels 
is t)ie Canada Dock, the largest in 
LiverixK)!, of nearly 18 acres. It is 
cnterwl by a lock 500 yards long, 
reputed to be the largest in the 
world. Attached to it is the (Janada 
Half-Tide Dock of 3 acrcs. Two 
small docks, called the North and 
South Carriers Doclts^ complete the 
list. ** The total area of the Liver- 
])ool Dock Estate is 1015 acres, ap- 
propriated as follows : — 

Acre% 
Water space Id tidal bwlns, wet and dry 

Docks 277 

l^nd^ qiiaya, yards, warehouses. . 733 

1015 

The total quayage of the wet docks 
and tidal basins is nearly 19 miles, 
and the river wall from tlie extreme 
north boundary of the estate (near 
Rimrosc Brook) to the extreme south, 
near the Dingle, exceeds 6 miles in 
length.*'— XeHy. 

To this dock acreage will have to 
be added 497 acres on the Birken- 
head side, making a total belonging 
to the Liveri)ool corporation of 1512 
acres, by far the largest of any port 
in the world. During tlie year 
1869, 45,135 vessels, of 9,492,086 
tons, passed in and out of the port 
of Liverpool. 

The value of exports and imports 
have increased in a corresponding 
ratio, being 35,000,000?. in 1833, and 
87,000,000/. in 1866. In 1845 the 
duties were taken off cotton, wool, 
and other raw materials. The prin- 
cipal imports which have given Liver- 
pool such a world-widereputationare 
those of cotton, provisions, tobacco, 
ftnd timber. Of cotton imported in 
1868 there were 3,326,543 bales. 



Before the American War, 8 parts 
out of 9 of aU the raw ooftton sent 
from the United States to Great 
Britain entered the port, which still 
holds the position of principal re- 
ceiver for the cotton districts, al- 
though the sources of supply arc 
considerably modified, and embrace 
India, Egypt, &c., together with 
America. The railway system is quite 
as complete in Liverpool as it is in 
Manchester, although, from the for- 
mation of the town, it is not so con- 
spicuous to ordinary pa86«€>rs-b3% 
But nearly every dock, and par- 
ticularly those of the northern sec- 
tion, which contain the largest shipes 
are in direct communication with 
the railway waggons, which, by 
means of magnificent machinery, 
are loaded with surprising qnickncs^ 
and taken as quickly to the ware- 
house of the meix:hant at Manchester. 
The provision trade is another great 
feature in the Liverpool oominem% 
Canada and Korth America sending 
over vast quantities of beef and 
pork ; while Ireland contributes her 
oacon, butter, lard, eggs, and live- 
stock to this larder of the world. 
Kor must we forget, amongst the 
multitudinous exports that leave 
Liverpool for every part of the 
world, the cargoes of emigrants to 
Australia, Canada, North and South 
America, taken out weekly by the 
splendid fleet of liners such as the 
Inman and Black Ball vessels. 
During the autumn quarter of 1869, 
the emigration from the Mersey 
under the Act was 47,942 persons, 
of which number 38,957 went to the 
United States, and 7443 to Canada. 
The constant increase that has been 
made in the extent of the docks 
and the attendant requirements of 
wharfs, warehouses, and streets 
leading to them, has caused a cor- 
responding increase in population 
and the value of land. In 1700 the 
number of inhabitants was 5714. 
which had increased, by 1756, to 
18,500 ; in 1800, to 77,000 ; in IS21, 
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to 119,000; in 1861, to 437,000; in 
1867. to 492,000; and in 18b8 to 
500,676. At present it is considerably 
over half a million. " At the Parlia- 
mentary survey in 1851, the increase 
of the houses in the circuit of the 
townships adjoining the town was 
estimate at 700 per annum ; while 
the price of building ground was 
excessively high both in the town 
and suburbs. As much as 10 gui- 
neas a square yard has been given 
in the middle of the town, and the 
price in the outskirts ranges from 
10002. to 3000Z. pr acre. Even at a 
distance of 4 miles, as much as 5002. 
per statute acre has been given, and 
in not an unfrequent price ; while 
iu the neighbourhood of the Ex- 
elmnge land has been sold at more 
than 50 guineas a square yard." 
This is a great contrast to the time 
when a house in Castle-street let 
for 48. a year, and 102. was consi- 
dered a good purchase price for 
two houses in tne same situation. 
The last 20 years have been active 
ofies in the improvement of Liver- 
pool. Noble buildings have arisen, 
streets have been widened, and sa- 
nitary arrangements carried out ; 
but with all these, it remains a fact 
that Liverpool has still a death-rate 
of alarmingly high proportions, and 
a corresponding proportion of crime. 
Those who know the terribly 
crowded state of the lowest classes 
here will not wonder, for it possesses 
a large population in peculiarly 
wretched circumstances, lx)th moral 
and physical. As a great seaport, 
it is particularly liable to a per- 
petual influx of all sorts and con- 
ditions of maritime stranger:), while 
its proximity to the coast of Ireland 
has caused its alleys and slums to 
be filled with the very lowest class 
of Irish immigrants. 

The tourist, while pursuing his 
examination of the docks, should 
visit at the same time those build- 
ings which are associated with them. 



First and foremost is the Custom 
House^ or more properly the Revenue 
Buildings, which comprise the Cus- 
tom House, General Post Office, 
Inland Bevenue and Dock Offices. 
When the Salthouse Dock was 
formed, the old dock was filled up, 
and this fine building erected on its 
site, which was valued at 90,0002. 
It was built by the Corporation, but 
was bought by the Government for 
150,0002. It is a noble pile, 430 ft. 
long, with a lofty Ionic portico 
facing the river, and a dome rising 
from the centre supported by 8 largo 
pillars. The windows of this dome 
light the Long Room of the Custom 
House, 146 ft. long, by 70 ft. wide. 
Although the space in which the 
Revenue Buildings stand is toler- 
ably open, the situation is low and 
the fine proportions are lost ; and 
Mr. Kohl, in his account of Liver- 
pool, considers that it is *' one of the 
most magnificent pieces of architec- 
ture that our age has produced, and 
deserves to rank even with St. Paul's 
and with other works of the first 
order." 

In the open space on the K. 
stands a statue of the late Mr. Hus- 
kisson, by Gibson; close by, in 
Canning-place, is the Sailors* Mome 
for the use of sailors when in port, 
and for registering those connected 
with the mercantUe marine. It is 
a handsome Elizabethan building, 
the foundation stone of which was 
laid by the Prince Consort in 1846, 
and, amongst the internal arrange- 
ments, it is worth mention, is a 
Savings' Bank, in which the deposits 
amount to 14,0002. The annual 
number of inmates varies between 
6000 and 7000, a vast boon to a class 
which sufiTers more than any other 
from viUany and extortion of all 
kinds. 

From the Docks and the Landing- 
stage, the principal entry into the 
town is by Water-street, which in 
Edward III.'s reign contained the 
ancient chapel of St. Nicholas and 
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a tower " erected by Sir Thomas de 
Lathom, through whose heiress it 
was conveyed to the Stanleys, and 
was long held by them to the 
grievous offence and annoyance of 
their powerful rivals, and often bit- 
ter enemies, the Molineux of the 
Castle. In the deadly strife of these 
families for pre-eminence, the bur- 
gesses prospered or suffered with 
their respective patrons, although 
their chief family, the Mores, con- 
trived to get something considerable 
from both sides." — Halley. Water- 
street is now covered with offices, 
the architecture of some of which is 
no mean contribution to Liverpool 
beauty. The finest blocks are those 
built by the late Sir William Brown 
and by Messrs. Bailey. 

At the head of Water-street and 
Castle-street is the Toicn Hall, built 
(or rather rebuilt after a fire in 
1795) from designs by Wood, of 
Bath. It is of classical architecture, 
with a fine sculpture in the front, 
representing Commerce offering her 
tKMsures to Neptune. From the 
centre rises a dome supported by 
Corinthian columns. The interior 
is well worth a visit, especially tlie 
grand staircase, in which is a statue 
of Canning, by Cfianirey, and the 
saloon, which contains iK)rtraits of 
George III. by Lawrence, (ieorgelV. 
when Prince of Wales, William IV. 
when Duke of Clarence, by Shee. 
At the northern face of the Town 
Hall is the Exchange^ an open 
flagged space surrounded by a hand- 
some range of buildings, containing 
the Exchange News-room, &c. But 
these being found quite inadequate 
to accommodate the merchants, 
great alterations have been made 
by Wyait, by which the whole of the 
Kxchange has been enlarged. The 
News Iloom contains an area of 
1400 yards. 

In the centre stands the monu- 
ment to Nelson, from designs by 
Wyatt^ the figures having been mo- 
delled and cast in bronze by We^U 



macott. It was finished in 1813, at 
a cost of 90002. 

The Public Offices arc now con- 
centrated in a very handsome series 
of new buildings in I>ale-street. 

By far the finest edifice in 
Liverpool, indeed in the whole pro- 
vinces, is St. Georges HalL placed 
in the large open space near the 
Lime-street rly. stat. This noble 
building, which contains the Liver- 
pool assize courts, was finished in 
1854 at a total cost of 400,0002. The 
designs were by the late Mr. JLon*- 
daU Eljnes, the general style of the 
building lieing Corinthian. The 
principal facade is opposite to the 
London and North-Westem rly. 
stat. in Lime-street, and is more 
than -400 ft. in length, its salient 
feature being the advanoeii colon- 
nade supported by 15 noble columns 
of 50 ft. in height, allowing a spa- 
cious covered terrace-walk under- 
neath it, and defining externally 
the position of the Great Hajl 
within. At the S. is a portico with 
12 columns, 4} ft. in diameter, and 
45 ft. in height. The tympanum 
above is occupied by a group of 
figures in Caen stone, by CockerdU 
representing Britannia receiving the 
four quarters of the world. The 
entrances are marked by polished 
granite gate-piers bearing Tritons, 
and by massive pedestals with re- 
ciunbent lions sculptured by Niehci. 
The internal arrangement consists 
of the S. Entrance Hall, which is 
decorated with beautiful columns of 
ix>lished granite; the Great Hall, 
the dimensions of which, 169 ft. by 
74 ft., make it one of the largest 
rooms in the kingdom. The height 
of the roof is 84 ft., the whole of it 
being beautifully panelled and deco- 
rated. Support is given by cdnmna 
of jwrphyry, the niches between 
which will be all filled with statnos ; 
those of Sir Robert Peel and George 
Stephenson are already placed. The 
great attraction of this magnificent 
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room is the organ, built by WiUiB, 
and one of the finest, though not 
the biggest, in the kingdom. The 
Corporation provide that a weekly 
performance should take place every 
Saturday at H, and every Thursday 
evening at 8 ; and the visitor should 
on no account omit the opportunity 
of hearing Mr. Best, the or^^anist. 

It is worth mention that the 
ventilating and heating arrange- 
ments are on such an extensive scale 
throughout the building, that there 
are seven miles of pipes. 2000 persons 
may be comfortably seated in the 
Great Hall, while at the northern 
end is another concert hall, which 
will hold 1000 more. The remainder 
of the premises is devoted to the 
assize courts, which consist of the 
Crown and Nisi Frius Courts, both 
handsome apartments and well ar- 
ranged for their respective purposes. 
Two monuments deserve attention: 
one, on the S. side, a statue of the 
late Prince Consort, by Thomycroft, 
erected in 1866 ; and a Doric column 
at the N. end by Lawion, sur- 
mounted by a bronze figure of the 
Duke of Wellington, cast from 
Waterloo trophies. 

The Bayal Institution, in Colquit- 
street, was opened in 1817 by Wni. 
Bosooe, once M.P. for Liverpool, and 
author of the ^ Life of Lorenzo de 
Medici.* Its Museum is worth in- 
spection, and particularly by those 
who take an interest in ornithology, 
the collection of birds being upwards 
of 4000. The Ferrmnent Gallery of 
Art which is attached to it contains 
a good selection of costly pictures 
of the old masters, and a statue of 
BoBCoe, by Chantry. The Liv€r})ool 
InttiiuUon is an extensive Ionic 
building in Mount-street, founded 
originally by Mr. Huskisson in 182r), 
though the present establishment 
only dates from 1838, the previous 
one having been destroyed by fire. 
It is particularlv complete in the 
way of school edncation, and com- 



prises a high, a commercial, a girls', 
an evening school, and a school of 
art. Whatever may be the fate of 
most institutes, there is no doubt 
that this one has been a great and 
uniform success since its foundation, 
and one of its latest incorporations 
has been that of the Queen* s CoUege, 
from whence students may proceed 
for examination for degrees at the 
University of London. The lAver- 
pool College, in Shaw-street, is 
another of the educational establish- 
ments which are so abundant here. 
It is a handsome Tddor building by 
the late Mr. Lonsdale ElmeSy the 
front of which contains statues of 
Lord Stanley and Lord Francis 
Egerton. In the interior are a large 
lecture hall, museum, and library. 

The Brown Free Library, near 
St. George's Hall, was originally 
founded on a bequest by the late 
Lord Derby of a collection of birds, 
which the late Sir William Brown 
nobly supplemented in 1857 by pro- 
viding a fine building for the recep- 
tion not only of this museum, but 
of a large free library. The interior 
contains a goqd likeness of the 
donor, and also a marble statue. 
In the Museum are many interesting 
objects, and particularly a collection 
given by Mr. Mayer, a goldsmith in 
Lord-street, of objects of medieval 
art, in various metals, from all 
countries. It is one of the most 
valuable collections of the kind in 
the coimtry, and is valued at 60,0002. 
The ** Jackson" collection of coins, 
and a large model of Liverpool, are 
also noticable features. 

There is no cathedral in Liver- 
pool, nor, indeed, many churches 
worth a special visit; in fact, they 
are nearly every one of very modern 
character and city architecture. 
The parish ch. is that of St. Peters, 
which has a tower 108 ft. high, and 
an altarpicce of carved oak; but 
the oldest is St. Nicholas, near the 
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bottom of Water-street, which is 
the representative of the old chapel 
of St. Nicholas, and was secured as 
a chapel of ease to Walton in the 
14th cent. A statue of St Nicholas, 
the patron saint of seamen, formerly 
stood by the chapel, but it has long 
since disappeared. A document is in 
existence respecting St. Nicholas', 
dated 1685, declaring " That no per- 
son under the degree of an alderman 
shall sit in the aldermen's seats, 
without licence from Mr. Mayor and 
the chapel wardens; that none 
under the degree of an alderman's 
wife shall sit in the seat next unto 
the aldermen without licence ; that 
none but housekeepers shall sit in 
the seat on the N. side, 'twixt the 
pulpit and the N. dcK)r, who are to 
be seated according to their quality 
and age; and that all apprentices 
and servants shall sit or stand in 
the alleys according to ancient 
custom." The stylo of the parish 
ch. presents all kinds of additions, the 
latest being the fine Gothic lantern 
tower, in lieu of the old one that fell 
in 1810, killing 23 charity chil- 
dren. The interior contains some very 
good memorial windows. St. LukeSt 
in Berry-street, is a fine ch. of Pcrp. 
architecture, erected at a cost of 
6O,000Z. from designs by Foster. St 
Georges, built on the site of the old 
castle, in Castle-street, contains a 
good stained-glass K. window — sub- 
ject the Crucifixion, after Hilion. 
St. PauTs was built in humble 
imitation of its great namesake. 
The ch. which is attached to the 
ScJiool/or Hie Blind, is a copy of the 
portico of the Temple of Jupiter 
Panhellenius, at ^gina. In the 
interior is a monument, by Gibson, 
to Mr. Pudsey Dawson, a great bene- 
I'nctor to the inslitution; also a 
painting, by Hiliony of Christ re- 
storing sight to the Blind, and one 
by Haydan, of Christ blessing little 
children. An enormous number of 
new churches have been built in 
Liverpool within the last few years. 



There are now altogether 54, be- 
sides 19 belonging to the Roman Ca- 
tholics. In addition to these, Liver- 
pool contains a large number of 
charitable establishments, such as 
the Royal Infirmary, in Brownlow- 
street, a fine building of Ionic st^ic 
by Foster ; the School for the Ihaf 
and Dumb, tlie Blueooat Hospital, 
founded in 1709 for the education 
of 350 boys and girls, &c. 

With amusements the town is well 
provided, and particularly in the 
way of theatres and muaic-halls, 
though the latter, as is usnally the 
case in seaport towns, are of a ratlier 
low character. There is, however, 
nothing special in any of the build- 
ings to notice, Manchester far ex- 
ceeding Liverpool in this respect. 
The Theatre Boyal, in Williamson- 
square, the Royal Amphitheatre, the 
Prince of WaleSy and the Cologieum, 
are the principal theatrical honsca, 
while music disports itself at the 
PhilharmoHto Hall in Hope-street, 
and the Concert Hall in Lora Nelaon- 
strcet. The Gymncuiumj in Myrtle- 
street, should be visited by thc$e 
who approve of ** muscular Christi- 
anity." 

In the matter of Parks and public 
recreation gpx>unds, Liverpool is 
undergoing a kind of transition, 
being badly off in the immediate 
vicinity of the town, though the 
pretty neighbourhood around and 
on the opposite coast goes far to 
compensate the people for the want 
of gardens. Many of the districts 
described as Parks, such as Ptinoe's 
and Toxteth Parks, are simply resi- 
dential, and covered over with villas 
and private grounds. In the 14th 
cent. Toxteth was a forest, con- 
taining the houses' of one Stanley, 
who was the parker, and of one 
Scarisbrick, who was the forester, 
with some cottages for their servants, 
and stabling for their horses and 
dogs. In the neighbourhood of the 
Priqce's Park, the new JSefion Fork 
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Srowny a wealthy merchant, and 
founder of the Brown Free Library 
(died 1864); Lord WensleydaJe 
(died 1868). Associated with Liver- 
pool, though not natives, were Dr, 
Baffles, a celebrated Nonconformist 
minister ; and Gihgon, the sculptor. 



is being laid out by the Corpora- 
tion. 

The Cemetery is very picturesquely 
situated, and prettily planted, and 
contains an (Oratory, built upon a 
rock of New Red sandstone. Near it 
is a tower called the Mounts an arti- 
ficial embankment with a garden 
and shrubbery attached. From it 
there is a charming view of the river, 
the coast of Cheshire, and the Welsh 
hills. To the N. of the town are 
the Botanic Gardens, open to the 
public, and Wavertree Park; the 
ground which the Zoological Gar- 
dens occupied is now built over. 
At Wavertree is a Well supposed 
to have belonged to the priory at 
Childwall. It has on it an in- 
scription — " Qui non dat quod habet 
demon infra ridet, 1814," vulgarly 
translated : — 

* He that luitb and won't bestow. 
The Devil will langh at him below." 

At West Derby is a fine ch. of Deo. 
style, with a square tower, 160 
feet high, erectea from designs by 
G, G, Scott, at a cost of 17,0002. 
The suburb of Everton, famous for 
its " tofiee," was the head-quarters 
of Prince Rupert during the siege of 
Liverpool. 

Amongst the celebrities, natioes of 
Liverpool, may be mentioned Jere^ 
miah Horroz, an astronomer, bom 
at Toxteth, in 1619, the first to dis- 
cover the transit of Venus; Mrs, 
Ifemans, the poetess, who died at 
Wavertree, in 1835; George SttMs, 
a noted animal painter, in the 18th 
ccnty.; WiUiam Boscoe, author of 
* The Life of Lorenzo di Medici,' 
and of *Leo the Tenth,' formerly 
M.P. for Liverpool, and a great op- 
ponent of the slave trade(died 1831) ; 
William Bathbone, the Quaker, also 
the leader of the anti-slavery party 
(died 1868) ; Matthew Ciregson, the 
antiquary, and author of * Frag- 
ments' (died 1824); Sir WiUiam 



Conveyances from Liverpool. By 
London and North-Wedem Bly, 
(Lime -street) to Huyton, 6 m. ; 
Newton, 16 m. ; Manchester,31§ m. ; 
Crewe, 44 m. ; Runcorn, 18m.; Staf- 
ford, 68 m. ; London, 204 m. By Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Bly. (James-street), Garston, 6 m. ; 
Hale, 10 m. ; Warrington, 18 m. ; Al- 
trincham, 27 m. ; Stockport, 38 m. ; 
Hull, 180 m. By Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Bly. (Tithebarn-street), 
Ormskirk, 12 m. ; Southport, 19 m. ; 
Formby, 11 m. ; Preston, 29 m. ; 
Wigan, 19m.; Bolton, 29 m. ; Bury, 
35 m. ; Rochdale, 42 m. 

Steamers throughout the day to 
New Brighton, Monk's Ferry, Tran- 
mere, Seacombe, Egremont, and 
Eastham. 

Omnibuses to Aigburth, Garston, 
Bootle, Crosby, Kirkdale, Walton, 
Evei-ton, Old Swan, Knotty Ash, 
Woolton, West Derby. 

The rly. (Lancashire and York- 
shire) by which the traveller per- 
forms the journey to Southport 
skirts the coast the whole distance, 
running for half the way through a 
continuous series of marine villages, 
the favourite residences of Liver- 
pool merchants. 

Passing the town stations of Sand- 
hills and Miller*H Bridge, convenient 
for the Canada and other docks, 
the train reaches 3 m. Bootle Stat, 
St. John's is a fine modem cruciform 
ch. of New Red sandstone, the geo- 
logical formation in which Liver- 
pool is situated. Bootle still sup- 
plies Liverpool with a considerable 
quantity of water, although the 
main stores are drawn firom the 
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reservoirs at Riyington (Rte. 35). 
The natural level of the water at 
Bootle Spring is as high as the top 
of the steps of St. Paul's Ch., Liver- 
pool. From the Sandstone wells 40 
million gallons of water weekly are 
brought to the town, and 80 million 
gallons from Kivington. This large 
quantity, however, is considered in- 
sufficient, and fresh supplies are 
under consideration. 

3} m. Marsh-lane Stat, 

4 m. Seaforth Stat, The Hall 
(J. Muspratt, Esq.). The manor 
of Litherlandy a village adjoining, 
seems to point to a connexion with 
that of Liverpool. 

5i m. Waterloo Stat, The modern 
village of Waterloo is becoming 
very large, and much frequented 
for its bathing. 

6i m. Crosby Stat. (Hotel: Blun- 
dell Arms). In the village of Great 
Crosby is a grammar-school, founded 
in 1618 by James Harrison, a Mer- 
chant Taylor of London, and a 
native of this place. A beautiful 
Boman Catholic ch. in Litile Crosby 
reminds the tourist that he is in 
the vicinity of some of the oldest 
Itoman Catholic estates in Lanca- 
shire, viz., Crosby HaU, the seat of 
Nicholas Dlundell, Esq.; and Ince 
Bhinddl of T. Weld Blundell, Esq., 
whose ancestors Ijave held it from 
the time of the Conqueror. The late 
Mr. Henry Blundell was well known 
in the artistic world for his fine 
collection of antiques which he 
made in Italy, Greece, and Egyj)t, 
and for the reception of which he 
built a museum after the model of 
the Pantheon. In addition to the 
statuary, which includes a Theseus 
taken from Adrian's villa, there 
are some valuable paintings — a Holy 
Family by An. del Sarto^ others by 
Canatetto, and some splendid ta- 
pestry, worked with subjects from 
Teniers. 

9 J m. Hightovm Stat, The train 



then crosses the river Alt, near the 
Formby Lighthouse, the light of 
which is visible for IG miles, to 

II m. Formby Stat, The country 
here is certainly not remarkable for 
picturesquenesSfit being exceedingly 
flat, and intersected on the land- 
side by many cuts and drains. On 
the coast it is a series of desolate 
sand-hills and rabbit-warrens, of an 
aspect as dreary as can well be 
imagined : though the incursions of 
sand have been considenibly miti- 
gated by the planting of Armdo 
arundinariay or bent gra8& The 
first potatoes ever sown in England 
are said to have been planted in 
Formby, introduced there by a 
Formby man, who sailed in Sir W. 
Raleigli's expedition. 

Formby HaU (rt.) is the sat of 
the Hev. Lonsdale Formby. 

2 m. to it. is AHcary famous for 
its coursing meeting, known as the 
Waterloo meeting. 

15 m. Ainsdale Stat. 

17 m. Birkdale Stat 

19 m. Southport (EoteU: Palace, 
first class; Victoria, very good; 
Royal ; Scarisbrick Arms), althoa^ 
not many years ago a snuill villagp, 
has now become with Birkdule, a 
populous and flourishing town, owing 
to the favour with which it is re- 
garded, principally by Lancashire 
people, as a watexing-plaoe- It is 
not that the neighbourhood has any 
beauty about it, but the contrary. 
Nor is the bathing particularly good, 
as the sea goes out for an enormous 
distance ; but the air is beautifully 
mild, so as to have obtained for 
Bouthport the name of the English 
Montpellier. "In 1809 there ^-eie 
only 38 houses, and 100 inhabitants, 
while at the present time there aie 
upwards of 17,000 residents and 
3000 houses, of wliich about 600 are 
lodging-houses." It contains the 
usual agr^ments of an English bath- 
ing-place, and some fine modem 
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buildings, including a pier 1465 yds. 
in length, erected at a cost of 20,0002., 
a Town Hall, and a Convalescent 
Hospital. But uninviting as are 
the sand-hills to the casual visitor, 
they are interesting to the naturalist, 
as they contain over 700 species of 
native plants, including Pynla, Par- 
nas&itiy ChlorUj Erythrxa^ &c. There 
are also many varieties of shells, 
besides rare lizards and butterflies. 
The encroachments of the sands 
have g^ven rise to several traditions 
of lands covered up bv them, of 
which Mr. Boby has taken advan- 
tage in his story of *The Lost 
Farm.* 

The district at the back of South- 
port was formerly a wide marsh, 
known as Marlon Mere, which was 
partially, though unsuccessfully, 
drained by Mr. ]<leetwood, of North 
Meols, in 1750. But his works 
having proved unavailing, they 
were recommenced by Mr. Eccle- 
ston Scarisbrick, who called to 
his aid the Duke of Uridgewater's 
eugineer, Mr. Gilbert, of Worsley, 
and in the course of some thirty 
years after Mr. Fleetwood's death, 
produced satisfactory results. The 
land, however, has ul ways been liable 
to disastrous inundations; and it 
was not until 1850, that Sir Thomas 
Hesketh ultimately cleared the land 
of water and made it flood-proof. 
Since then it hus been most pro- 
ductive. 

It is about 7 m. across the estuary 
of the Kibble to Lytham, of which 
good views are generally obtained. 

At North Meoh, 2 m. to the N., is 
the old hall of the Heskeths, now a 
farmhouse. The ch. of North Meols 
contains a monument to Boger 
Hesketh, by NoUekens, and one to 
Thomas Fleetwood, who attempted 
to drain Marton Mere. The grave- 
stones in the ch.-yard record a great 
many instances of longevity. 

From Southport the tourist can 
ISlirop^iire, ^c] 



proceed by rail to Bubscough Jung. 
(Bte. 40), whence he can journey 
either to Liverpool by Ormskirk, to 
Preston, or to Wigan. 



ROUTE 40. 

FBOM LIVERPOOL TO PRESTON BT 
ORMSKIRK. 

Quitting Liverpool from the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire station in 
Tithebam - street, the rly. runs 
through the very populous district 
near the Docks, and arrives at 

3i m. Walton JiTNC, where the line 
to Wigan and Bolton goes off to the 
rt. The ch. of WaUon is of great an- 
tiquity, although much modernised. 
In the reign of Henry VIII. we find 
Sir Edward Molyneux, the parson of 
Walton, prosecuting Thomas Baure, 
for an illegal taking of the tithes of 
lamb's wool, mortuaries, and titlio 
fishing. The ch. contains (in the 
vestry) a painted window with the 
crest of the Molineux family; an 
octagonal font, ornamented with 
figures and flowers ; and the brass 
of an ecclesiastic. "The ancient 
practice of lifting or hearing^ in 
allusion to the resurrection of the 
Saviour, prevailed in this parish: 
and on Easter Monday groups of 
rustics were seen running after the 

N 
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maids; and on the day following 
groups of women running afker the 
men, 'N>liom having caught they 
took in their arms, and liftt d them 
above their heads, for which service 
a small tribute was claimed before 
they were suffered to depart. The 
custom, however, has fallen into 
disuse."— Raines. It prevailed also 
at Glitheroe, and many of the Lan- 
cashire towns, and in a document 
belonging to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, it is mentioned that there 
is an entry of 14Z. paid **to seven 
of the Queen's ladies and damsels, 
because they took up the King in 
his bed on the morrow of Easter, 
and made him pay a fine for the 
peace of the King, which he did of 
his own gift, through the hand of 
Hugo de Cerr." 

On rt. is Wallon HaU (J. Naylor, 
Esq.). 

5 ro. Aintree Stat. On the rt. is 
the Grand Stand of the Liverpool 
Eacecourse, well known in sporting 
circles. Tiie course is 1} m. long, 
with a direct run in of 1100 yards. 

7 m. MaghuU Stat. On 1. 2 m. is 
Sephtonj the ancient seat of the 
Earls of Sefton, who have long since 
migrated to Croxteth Park. A 
moat is all that Remains to mark 
the old house. The ch. is a fine 
building of the 16th centy., con- 
sisting of nave, idsles, cliancel, tower 
and spire, and two chapels, lie- 
longing to the Molineux and Bluii- 
dell families. At tlie base of the spire 
rise stono uprights, called by Mr. 
Basbotham, the antiquary, " four ill- 
disposed, heavy pinnacles.'* In the 
interior are very fine carved oak 
screens, one dividing the nave and 
chancel, the otlier separating the 
cl lapel from the side aisles. The pul- 
pit IS carved, and has in gilt letters 
the inscription — " He that covereth 
his sinne shall not prosper. But who- 
so confesseth ana forsaketh them 
shall Lave mercie, happy is the man, 



1635." There is another inscrip- 
tion on the sounding-board. In the 
chancel are 16 finely carved stalls, 
as are also some of the seats in the 
nave. There are several inten'sting 
monuments to the families of Moli- 
neux and Blundell, and particularly 
an altar-tomb, of white marble, to 
Joan, Lady of Bradley, and wife of 
Sir Richard Molinenx. Here also 
was burled, in 1789, John Sadler, of 
Liverpool, who, in 1756, inveatcd, 
with Guy Green, the lui of applying 
printed patterns to earthenware. 
At LydtatCy 3 m. N.W., are a few 
ivy-oovered remains of a chapel 
known as Lydiate Abbey, mnch 
resorted to for burial by Roman 
Catholic families. It was built 
by tlie Irelands, whose aims are 
over the porch, and consists at pro- 
sent of the nave, and a castellated 
tower of about the date of Henry 
VIII. Near tiie chapel is a new 
Roman Catholic ch., which oontains 
an alabaster figure of a bishop, sup- 
posed to be St. Cuthbert, the pativn 
saint of Halsall ; also in the pooels 
of the altar and reading-desk some 
alabsister sculptures, representing 
the martyrdom of St. Catherine of 
Alexandria. These were taken trom 
tlie old chapel. Lydiaie Ball is a tine 
old timbered house, much alteral 
and spoilt. It was the residence of 
the Irelands, and nfierwunJa of Sir 
Thomas Anderton, who built the 
porch. The hall is very character- 
istic, and still possesses the dais 
with oak canopy, the carved wk 
wainscotting and panel, with lai^ 
mantel-piece. A room upstairs pof- 
sestfcs a curious cornice, and n^ pfl- 
nellint; representing Henry VIII. 
and his wives. Amongst the other 
curiosities are some old paintings of 
religious subjects ; " the priest bole,'' 
or hiding-place ; an alabaster figniv 
of St Catherine, &c. Sir Fianfis 
Anderton narrowly escaped behewl- 
infl: after his taking part in the re- 
bellion of 1715, and only escaped by 
promising to lead a very quiet life *t 
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Lydiate, and not to go beyond 6 
miles from it. 

10 m. Town Green Stat. The ch. 
on 1. is Aughion. It consists of a 
iiave, K. aisle, chancel, chapel, and 
a tower with octagonal spire, rising 
from the N. aisle, which is separated 
from tlie nave by 4 pointed arches, 
Testing on octagonal pillars. Most 
of the ch. is of the 16th oenty., but 
the aisle is of later date. The inte- 
rior contains a monument by West- 
maoott, with 2 beautiful bas-reliefis, 
to Bev. 6. Yanbrugh, a former 
rector; also a brass with tho fol- 
lowing curious inscription : — 

**My Anoeiiton Have Been Interred Here 

Above 38U Yeare«, 
This To Mo 3y Aundent Evidence Ap- 

pcares; 
\m:h 'Iliat All May Know. And None 

006 Offer Wrong, 
It Is Ten Foot and One Inch Broad and 

Fonre Yards and H«lf Long. 
Richard Momock, 1686. Amen. 
God Save The King To The Create Gloiye 

of God." 

A new ch. was built in 1869 in the 
parish of Aughton. On rt. is Moor 
HaUy an old house of the 17th centy., 
and the seat of Miss Bosson. Augh- 
ton Old Hall, Gerard HaU, and Wahh 
HaU are all fiannliouses. 

12 m. Ormskirx Junc. with the 
St. Helen's and Runcorn line. The 
town of OrmtJeirk, celebrated for 
its gingerbread (Inns : Wheatsheaf, 
King's Arms), is clean and well 
built, and contains an Interesting 
eh. .near the outskirts. It has been 
frequently altered, though the Perp. 
style predominates, and consists 
of nave and 3 aisles, chancel, and 
chapels, called the Derby and Sca- 
risbrick chapels. At the W. end is a 
massiye tower, and at the W. of the 
H. aiale is another, surmoimted by a 
spire. The door on theW. side of the 
tower has Norm, mouldings, and on 
tbe ontside wall, under the £. win- 
dow, axe two curious and very rude 
figures, almost obliteiated. The cu- 
rious Arrangement of towers has 



given rise to the tradition that the 
ch. was built by two maiden sisters 
named Orme, who quarrelled at 
the termination of their under- 
taking whether there should be a 
steeple or spire, and eventually each 
earned out her own idea. But 
this story is erroneous. ^* The parish 
of Ormskirk belonged to Orm, a 
Saxon proprietor of Halton, near 
Runcorn, who established himself 
here, and by his marriage ¥dth 
Alice, a daughter of Herveus, a 
Norman nobleman, ancestor of Theo- 
bald Walter, obtained large estates 
in this cotmty. He was no doubt 
the founder of the ch. which was 
oo-ezistent with the name of Orms- 
kirk in the reign of Richard I., 
when Robert, son of Henry de 
Tarboch and Latham, who is sup- 
posed to be a descendant of Orm, 
founded the priory.'* — Baines. In 
Edward II.'s time a charter was 
granted to the Prior of Burscough 
to have one market a week at their 
manor at Ormskirk. It is said that 
the bells of the ch. at Ormskirk 
belonged to Burscough, in proof of 
which is an inscription on one — 
'* I. S. de B. Armig et e uz me fe- 
cerunt in honore Trinitatis K. B. 
14y7." When they were removed 
to Ormskirk, it was found that 
the tower was not large enough 
to hold them, and hence the pro- 
bable addition of the second. The 
chapel on the S.E. of the chancel 
has been for ages the burial-place of 
the Stanley family, and it contains 
an altar-tomb with the recumbent 
efiSgy of a knight, whioli time has 
cut in half. The head is remark- 
able for its flowing hair. A female 
figure reclines by his side. On the 
N. side of the ch. are two other effi- 
gies, commonly called King and 
Queen of the Isle of Man, and pro- 
bably rt'presenting some of the 
members of the Stanley family. In 
the Scarisbrick chapel is the effigy 
of a knight of that family, who was 
in the Crusades. 

N 2 
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To the 8. of the town on the 
Anghton road, there is a fine Roman 
Oatnolic chapel. Ormakirk was one 
of the last places in England to 
part with its dncking-stool : — 

**I'I1 speed me to the pond, where the high 
stool 
On the long planks hangs o'er the maddy 

pool. 
Th«t stool, the dread of every scolding 
queen." — Gaj/. 

It is a pretty walk of 2 m. to the 
N. on the Preston road to Burscough 
Priory, the scanty ruins of which 
stand in a field to the rt. Only 2 
pillars of the central arches of the 
ch. remain, but from their propor- 
tions they must have been noble 
ones. 

** Burscough Priory was founded 
for Black Canons by Robert Fitz- 
henry, Lord of Lathom, in the reign 
of Richard I. It was formerly the 
burial-place of the Earls of Derby, 
but many of the coffins have been 
removed to their vault in the ch. at 
Ormskirk, built by Edward, the 3rd 
Earl, great-grandson of Thomas, 1st 
Earl of Derby, who had the honour 
of crowning Henry VII. at Bosworth 
Field. At the Dissolution, this 
priory had a superior, 5 monks, and 
40 servants. The last prior was 
John Barton, who surrendered the 
living and subscribed to the King's 
supremacy, dying in the year 1553." 
— Itahy. 

During tlie tenure of the prior's 
office by Thomas de Litherland, a 
terrible scandal happened from the 
disappearance of a maiden, named 
Margaret de la Bech. It was found 
that the prior had seized upon her 
and kept her immured in a deep 
dungeon. From this, however, she 
was rescued, a maniac, by Michael 
de Poynings and George le Clarke, 
both of whom were overtaken by the 
prior and slain. Notwithstanding 
the heinous nature of the crime, the 
prior's importance was so great, 
that he received a free pardon from 
Edward III. 



3 m. from Ormskirk is the village 
of HaleaU, tiie living of which is 
worth 3500Z. The ch. contaiua in 
the chancel some interesting oak 
stalls, with grotesque earrings — 
such as a laughing head, men fight- 
ing, and a priest ^iug to interfere ; 
also the marble figure of an eccle- 
siastic, said to be a bishop of Dur- 
ham, but more probably one of the 
rectors of Halsall. On the opposite 
side is an altar-tomb, with the effigy 
of a knight of the Halsall family ; 
and on £e S. side of the chancel is 
a piscina. 

3 m. N.E. of Ormskirk is Laihom 
Houte, the baronial mansion of Lord 
Skelmersdale, one of the noblest and 
most historic houses of the North of 
England, with which the fortunes 
of the Stanley family have ever been 
bound up. The estates and manor 
were originally possessed by Orm 
the Saxon, the founder of Ormskirk, 
and afterwards by Robert Fitzhenry, 
founder of Burscough Priory, whose 
grandson, Sir Bobert de Lathom, 
married Amicia, co - heiress of 
Thomas Lord of Alfreton. His son 
by marriage with Sir Thomas de 
Knowsley's daughter obtained the 
estates which now belong to the 
Derby family; and, by the subse- 
quent marriage of Isabella, daughter 
of Sir Thomas de Lathom, with Sir 
John Stanley, Lathom came into 
the possession of the Stanleys, who 
held it for 300 years. On the death 
of the 9th Earl of Derby, his 
daughter. Lady Ashbumham, sold 
it to a Mr. Fumess, who, after a 
short possession, sold it again to the 
Bootle Wilbrahams, ancestors of the 
present o^nier. ^* While the Stan- 
leys held Lathom, it surpassed for 
magnificence and hospitality all the 
residences of the North, assuming 
in these respects the attitude of a 
royal court, and its possessors were 
regarded with such veneration and 
esteem, that the following harmless 
inversion was familiar as hoaaohold 
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words : * God save the Earl of Derby 
and the King.' " — Burke. Indeed, 
the profusion that prevailed through- 
out the whole establishment was of 
a royal kind, the weekly consump- 
tion in the 16th centy. being an ox 
and 20 sheep, 15 hogsheads of beer, 
besides large quantities of venison 
from the park, game from the wood, 
fish from the ponds. In 1561 the 
amount of wine drunk was 13} tuns. 
Six gentlemen of the county were 
grooms of the chamber, and, accord- 
ing to the •* Checkrowle of my Lord 
of Darby's householde " in 1587, the 
Steward had 3 servants, the (Con- 
troller 3, and the Receiver-General 
3. Seven gentlemen waiters had 
each a servant, and the chaplain, 
Sir Gilbert Townley, had 1. Then 
came 19 yeoman ushers, 6 grooms 
of the chamber, 2 sub - grooms, 
13 yeomen waiters, 2 trumpeters, 
and inferior servants; making the 
total daily number to feed, 118 per- 
sons. ** The last, though not perhaps 
the least, in the goodly catalogao is 
* Henry y« ffoole.' The Earl is also 
said to have kept a conjuror who 
cast out devils and healed diseases.'' 
Amongst the heroes that came from 
Lathom were Sir Thomas Stanley, 
Chief Governor of Ireland, who was 
called to Parliament as Lord Stanley 
in 1456; his son, the 1st Earl of 
Derby, who crowned Henry VII. on 
the iield of Bosworth, in 1485 ; Sir 
William Stanley, who was beheaded 
for his adherence to Perkin War- 
beck ; Sir Edward Stanley, the hero 
of Flodden Field— 

* There U Sir Edward SUndley sUrat 
For martUl skill dear without make 
Of Lathom Houk by line came out 
Wboae blood will never turn their back." 

Earl. JISS. 

and the famous Earl of Derby, who 
was beheaded for his loyalty to the 
King, at Bolton. King Henry VIII. 
paid a yisit, after the execution of 
Sir William Stanley, to Lathom; 
and it is recorded that. "the Earl, 
after his royal guest had yiewed the 



whole house, conducted him up to 
the leads for a prospect of the 
country. The Earl's fool, who was 
among the company, observing the 
King draw near to the edge, not 
guarded by a balustrade, stepped 
up to the Earl, and, pointing oown 
to the precipice, said, 'Tom, re- 
member Will.' The King under- 
stood the meaning, and made all 
haste down-stairs and out of the 
house: and the fool, long after, 
seemed mightily concerned that his 
lord had not had courage to take 
the opportunity of ayenging himself 
for tne death of his brother.*' — 
Burke, 

But the crowning incident in the 
history of Lathom House was the 
siege in 1644 by the Parliamentary 
forces under Sir Thomas Fairfax. 
The Earl of Derby was then in his 
castle in the Isle of Man, haying 
left Lathom in charge of his coun- 
tess, Charlotte de la Tremouille, 
daughter of Claude Due de Tremo- 
uille, and granddaughter of William 
Prince of Orange. To this heroic 
lady Sir Thomas Fairfax declared 
that she should be safely conducted 
to Knowsley, and there enjoy half 
the Earl's estates, on condition of 
surrendering Lathom. The mes- 
sage was delivered by Colonel Mor- 
gan, **a little man, short and 
peremptory, who met with staid- 
nesse to coole his heat, and he had 
the honour to carry backe this last 
answere, for her ladyship could 
seme them to noe more delayes. 

** 1st. That she refused all their 
articles, and was truely happy they 
had refosed hers, protesting that 
she had rather hazard her life than 
offer the like again. 
" 2nd. That though a woman and 
a stranger, divorc'd from her friends, 
and rob'd of her estates, she was 
ready to receive their utmost yyo- 
lence, trusting in God both for 
protection and deliverance." As 
Lathom House then existed, it was 
surrounded by a strong wall, 
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strengthened by 9 towers, filled 
with ordnance, and commanding 
each other. In the centre was the 
Eagle Tower, more lofty than the 
others, and facing the Gatehouse, 
which had a strong tower on each 
side. Externally a moat ran round 
the walls, and between them a 
strong row of palisades. *' Before 
the house, to the S. and S.W., is a 
rising ground, so near as to over- 
look the top of it, from which it 
falls so (^uick that nothing planted 
against it on those sides can touch 
it further than the front wall ; and 
on the N. and E. sides there is 
another rising ground, even to the 
edge of the moat." The garrison 
consisted of 300 men, and included 
Captains Ghamock, Ghisenall, Ogle, 
Molyneux, and Ffarington, while 
the besieger's forces numbered over 
3000, commanded by Cols. C. Eger- 
ton, Ashton, Holland, and Morgan. 
For 14 days they, deceived by the 
representations of the chaplain, the 
Eev. Mr. Rutter, an old friend of 
one of the Parliamentarians, thought 
they would endeavour to reduce the 
place by famine, believing that 
the supplies were very short ; but 
finding their mistake, they set 
about constructing trenches, during 
which they were often sadly 
harassed by the brave garrison. In 
3 months' time, however, a battery 
was raised near the moat, and a 
mortar planted there — a mighty 
engine, throwing stones IB inches 
in diameter, and 80 lbs. weight, and 
also grenadoes, balls of iron, filled 
with powder, and lighted by fusees. 
This mortar was the terror of the 
besieged as well as the besieging, 
to whom it frequently did the most 
danger; and on Easter Monday, 
succeeded in lodging a 24-pounder 
in her ladyship's chamber in the 
Eagle Tower, where she and her 
children were at breakfast. "The 
little ladyes had stomack to digest 
cannon, but the stoutest souldiers 
had noe hearts for grenadoes, and I 



might not they att onoe free them- 
selves from the continual expecta'oon 
of death ? " Whereupon Uie coun- 
tess ordered a sally — 

•* Twas then they nds**! Inid sap and aiese 
The bannera of their lyhtftil Ues» 

At their riie>captain'< adl. 
Who mincle of womankiud 
Lent mettle to the meanest bind 
That mann'd her castle wall ;* 

and, accordingly, on the 26th April 
the sally took place, which resulted 
in the loss of two men on the be- 
sieger's side, the destruction of the 
enemy's cannon, and the levellinj^ 
of the ditch. On the 27th of 3lAy 
another sally was made, but it wss 
found that the enemy had finaUy 
retreated, intelligence having been 
received that Prince Rupert had 
entered Lancashire, and was then 
at Stockport. For 4 months tlie 
siege had continued, the garrison 
having lost but 6 men, while the 
Parliamentary forces lost 500 men 
and expended 100 barrels of gnn- 
jwwder. 

The gallant Countess and her 
family then returned to the Isle of 
Man, and after the execution of the 
Earl at Bolton, Lathom underwent 
another siege by General Egiraion, 
when, the garrison being driven to 
straits by the failure of supplies, 
the brave old house was surrounded 
and destroyed ; on which occasion 
"tho sequestrators under Crom- 
well, wearying of the slow disposal 
of the building materials by sale, 
invited the peasants of the hundred 
of West Derby to take away the 
stones and timbers without any 
charge." 

Not a vestige remained of old 
Lathom. *^ Golforden, along whose 
banks knights and ladies have a 
thousand times made resort, hark- 
ing to stories as varied as those 
of Boccaccio — the maudlin well 
where the pilgrim and the lazar 
devoutly cooled their parched \i^ 
—the brewing-house — ^the training 
round—every appendage to antique 
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baroniAl state — all now are changed, 
and a modem mansion and a new 
possessor fill their place." — Hey- 
wood. 

The modem house of Lathom is 
a splendid one, and was commenced 
by the 9th Earl, and finished by 
Sir Thomas Bootle, Chancellor to 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, in the 
last centy. The N. front is 156 ft. 
in length, and is connected with the 
offices oy a colonnade wilh Ionic pil- 
lars. The park is 4 miles in circum- 
ference, and contains fallow deer. 

There are several almshouses in 
it, founded by one of the Stanleys. 

15 m. BuBscouGH Junc, where 
the Southport and Wigan line 
croeses. [From thence it is 8 m. 
Uy Southport (Rte. 89), passing New 
Lane Kna-Befcar Lane Stats. 

To the 1. of the latter, 1^ m., is 
Scarisbrich HdUy the seat of Lady 
Scarisbrick. The house has been 
splendidly restored, from designs of 
the Pugins, father and son, in Tudor 
style. The corridors are all laid 
^ith mosaic, and the hall, a fine 
apartment, is hung round with 
figures of knights, carved in oak, 
said to have been brought from 
Spain. To Wigan (rt.) it is 11 m., 
passing 2| m. Newburgh Stat, 

5 m. A-pply Bridge Stat To rt. 
in the high * ground of Ashurst 
Beacon and Upholland, and to 
1. that of Ecclcston and Wrighting- 
ton. Wrightington HaJl is the seat 
of T. Dicoonson Scarisbrick, Esq., 
and Harrock Hall of Mrs. Bolton. 
Close to Wri^fhtington, which is 
situated in a very picturesque park, 
full of deer, is the old Elizabethan 
timber hall, with black and yellow 
compartments. Harrock was for- 
merly occupied for four generations 
by the Rigbies, a family well known 
in Lancashire history of the Civil 
Wars. 

On Shevington Moor is an old 
Causeway, called Cripplegate, from 



a tradition that two maiden ladies 
gave alms to every cripple that 
passed along it. Shevington Hall 
(J. Tayleur, Esq.). 

7 m. GaihurdStat. 

10 m. Wigan Junc. (Rte. 26).] 

17f m. Sufford Stat. To the 1. is 
Rufford HaO, the seat of Sir T. G. 
Hesketh, Bart., a handsome Grecian 
mansion ; it was built in 1798. The 
estate formerly belonged to the 
Fyttons, and was brought into the 
present family by marriage of 
Maud Fytton with Sir William 
Heskayte in 1310. 

In the park is Old liufford 
Holly an interesting Elizabethan 
wood - and - plaster building, with 
some carved panellings. The ban- 
quet hnll has a fine open timber 
roof, with carved angels supporting 
shields. The screen is detached 
from the walls, and movable. 

Rvfford Ch., rebuilt in 1870, con- 
tains the efligy of a knight (Sir 
Thomas Hesketh) and lady. Roger 
Do<lsworth, the antiqunry, is also 
buried here. The font is decorated 
with the same inscription as the 
one at Sandbach, in Cneshire (Rte. 
13), viz. : NIU^ON ANOMHMA MH 
MONAN OYIN. It can be lead 
either way. 

2 m. E. of Rufford is Maudea- 
ley HaUj now a farmhouse. It was 
the seat of the Maudesley family in 
the 17th centy., and is picturesquely 
situated on a rock of new red sand- 
stone. 

Crossing the river Douglas the 
train reaches, 20 m., Croston Stat. 

The village, which is situated on 
the banks of the Yarrow, is of con- 
siderable antiquity, and contains 
the base of a large market-cross. 
The ch. has nave, chancel, and 
aisles, and a fine oak roof. The cur- 
few is still rung every night. In the 
gi'ounds of Croston Hall (J. R. De 
Trafford, Esq.) is a beautiful Ro- 
man Catholic chapel, from designs 
by Pugin, who also built the hall, 
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in true Gothic taste. In the ICth 
oenty. Croston was inhabited by the 
family of Asbton, who were stem 
Papists. Roger Ashton was exe- 
cuted for *' entertaining roissionera '* 
nominally, but really because he was 
an emissary of the Queen of Scots 
in her communications with the 
£n{i:lis)i army in Flanders. 

Eedeston Ch., 1} m. further up 
the Yarrow, has a stained-glass 
window by Ballantynej and the 
effigy of a priest. ** One of the most 
noteworthy features in the ch. is the 
pewing, which affords us evidence 
of the origin of pews, and takes us 
back to the transition period, when 
the wealthy parishioners were be- 
ginning to put up for themselves, 
on the floor of the parish ch., wooden 
enclosures, each erecting his own, of 
the size and shape he liked best. 
The pews here are of all shapes, 
bearing various dates. Each is a 
distinct enclosure of oak, its own 
partition being carried entirely 
reund, even though tlie partition of 
another pew be only an inch or two 
distant ; while here and there, where 
the more considerable families have 
left a space of 2 or 3 ft., some hum- 
bler parishioner has erected a seat 
without any enclosure at all." At 
GradtoeJU Farm^ 1 m. X.E., are 
traces of a religious house, incorpo- 
rated in the building, and a very 
perfect stone cross still exists in the 
garden. 

Near Bretherton, 2 m. 1., is Bank 
HaUj an Elizabethan (farm) house 
of the date 1608. 

2 m. N. of Bretherton is Hoole, 
overlooking the mouth of the 
Douglas. The ch, contains a brass 
and E. window in memory of the 
Rev. Jeremiah Horrox, the astro- 
nomer, who was curate of Hoole. 
"Tlie window represents him re- 
ceiving the sun's disk on a sheet, 
with the motto — *Vcnu8 in sole 
visu,' and his own exclamation, 
'Ecce gratissimorum spectaculum 



et tot votorum materiem.* " Close to 
the estuary of the Douglas is Hedceth' 
teith-Beerotisall, which formerly was 
in request as a watering-place, until 
the Ribbie Navigation Company 
erected a large embankment, whien 
utterly spoilt it. William Fleet- 
wood, lawyer, antiquary, and Re- 
corder of London, was bom here, 
1569. 
22 m. Midge HaU 8UU, 

26 m. Preston Juvc, from whence 
the Blackburn line continues to the 
rt., the traveller to Preston, 29 in., 
approaching the London and North- 
Westem Rly., and cmfiing the 
Ribble, to run into the general 
Stat. 



UOUTE 41. 

FROM PRESTON TO FLEETWOOD BT 
LYTHAM AND BLACKPOOL. 

PretUm {EoieU: Victoria, Bull), 
although almost entirely devoted t<» 
manufacturing pursuits, is one oi 
the most interesting towns in Lan- 
cashire, both from its beautiful 
situation and the high position that 
it has always taken in Lancashire 
annals, and which obtained for it 
the high sounding title of "* Proud 
Preston." 

Placed upon the summit of a long 
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ridge, which runs parallel to the 
north bank of the Hibble, it over- 
looks a large expanse of flat country 
to the south and north of the estuary, 
which speedily acquires a consider- 
able breadth, while a picturesque 
bcu:kgroiind is afforded by the 
wooded fells of Longridge and 
Ribblesdale. Camden says of it, 
** But when the grandeur of this 
city (Goccium) having come to its 
full period, was at last destroyed by 
either wars or earthquake (for so 
'tis commonly supposed) somewhat 
lower, when the tide flows up the 
Kibbel, and is called by the geogra- 
phers Bellisama Estuarium, near 
Penworth (where stood a castle in 
the Ck>nqueror*8 time, as appears by 
the reconis of the said king), t'rom 
the ruins of Kibblechester sprang 
Preston, a large town, handsome for 
these parts and populous, so called 
from the religious, for the name 
in our language signifles Priest's 
Town.'* Dr. Kuerden, an anti- 
quary of note, was convinced that 
Preston was the: Rhigodimum of 
Ptolemy, his principal argument 
being that a Roman highway passed 
from Bibchester, close to the N. side 
.of the town, on its way to ELirkham, 
and that the country people in his 
day called this road the Watling 
Street. It is of great antiquity, 
dating from the Saxons, who buUt 
a Mote Hall, and it was probablv 
then called Amoundemess, which 
has given its name to the Hundred. 
During the reign of Edward HI., 
when the county was made palati- 
nate, Preston was attacked by the 
Scots under Robert Bruce, and a 
great portion of it burnt. It was 
even then an important town, occu- 
pying a position that commanded 
the navigation, the fisheries, and 
the lower fords of the Ribble. " The 
old castle of Penwortham, situate 
nearer the estuary, a baronial resi- 
dence in earlier times of the great 
Earls of Chester, had, on the merging 
of their lands in the vast estates of 
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the Duchy of Lancaster, lost its 
ancient grandeur and strength. No 
longer able to protect the village 
which had grown under its shelter, 
it was forsaken by the neighbouring 
fishermen and craftsmen, who pre- 
ferred to settle in the flourishing 
town on the opposite side of the 
river. The Benedictine priory, 
although only a timber building of 
moderate dimensions, survived its 
protector, the stone castle, until the 
dissolution of the religious houses. 
But the rival town, the town of 
priests, was the favourite residence 
of ecclesiastics, the district Amoun- 
demess having been given by Athel- 
stan to the cliurch at York, which 
was the probable cause of its con- 
nection with large cathedral esta- 
blishments. A Dorough by pre- 
scription, Preston boasts of the an- 
tiquity of its charters, the honours 
of its guilds, and, though never the 
assize town, its ancient privilege of 
gibbet and gaol, tumbril and pillory. 
Although Lancaster was the capital 
of the county, Preston, as its people 
never forgot, was the capital of the 
Duchy, and all the business of the 
Duchy, at one time more consider- 
able than that of the county, was 
transacted in the palatine county of 
Preston."— flaZfoy. 

From the time of Henry I. to that 
of Charles II. no less than fifteen 
charters were granted to the town. 
King James I. was entertained at 
the Town Hall on his way to par- 
ts^e of the festivities of Sir Richard 
Hoghton at Hoghton Tower, and 
was entertained by a grand recep- 
tion, in which the boys of the gram- 
mar school took part, and the Cor- 
poration ** presented him with a 
Dowle." During the Civil War 
Preston took the side of the Par- 
liament, the majority of the Council 
being (>omwellians. Adam Morte, 
a Royalist, declined to serve as 
Mayor, having no sympathy with 
his companions, and was therefore 
Sued 100 marks for his contumacy. 

N 8 
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But he was soon afterwards killed 
in an attack made upon the town 
in 1643 by the Parliamentary forces 
nnder Sir John Seaton, when great 
slaughter took place amongst the 
Royalists who were driven ont. 

Never did Preston go through a 
more formidable crisis than in 1715, 
when the Ghevatier St. George 
marched from Lancaster to Preston, 
and, raising his standard at the 
market cross, was then and there 
proclaimed King of England. The 
rebels might have made a good 
stand, had they not fallen victims 
to the hospitality of the Preston 
inhabitants and the smiles of the 
Lancashire witches. But even at 
the last, when the town was worsted 
by the Koyal forces under General 
Wills, the Scotch, under the leader- 
ship of the brave Brigadier Macin- 
tosh and the unfortunate Earl of 
Derwentwater, might have achieved 
success, had not the rebel army 
been cursed by a cowardly and 
treacherous commander, General 
Forster, who first of all gave up 
his two subordinates to the English 
as hostages, and surrendered the 
town next morning. The English 
Papists saved themselves by run- 
ning away, but about 1500 Scotch 
were taken to expiate their rebellion 
on the gallows or in the Plantations. 
This unfortunate episode is com- 
memorated in several of the Lanca- 
shire ballads, such as 'Towneley's 
Ghost,* * Jemmy Dawson,* ' The 
Preston Prisoners to the Ladies 
about Court,' and * Macintosh's Fare- 
weU.* 

" My Lord DerwentwAtar, when he found 
Thai Korster bad drawn his left wing 

round, 
Said ' I wish I were with my dear wife. 
For I fear that 1 will lose my life.' 

Macintosh he shook his head 
To see bis soldiers all lie dead ; 
' It was not for the loss of those. 
Bat I fear we're taken by our foes ! * *' 

It was during the 18th centy. 
that Preston was at its glory, as a 
rendezvous of fashion and society. 



Dr. Whitaker calls it " an elegant 
and economical town, the resort of 
well-bom but ill-portioned and ill- 
endowed old maids and widows.** 
The adherents of the old Pretender 
were probably more dazzled by the 
(to them) unaccustomed gaiety, for 
in an account written by one of 
them, it is said that ^ the Ladys in 
this towne, Preston, are so very 
beautiful and so ricMy attired, that 
the gentlemen soldiers from Wed- 
nesday to Saturday minded nothing 
but courting and ffeasting.'* 

As an illustration of the state of 
trade in the middle of the last 
century, it is mentioned by Mr. 
Thomas Walker, in * The Original,* 
that the wine merchant who used 
to supply Manchester lived in Proud 
Preston, as being the resort of all 
the gentry, and that his orders, 
which rarely exceeded a gaUon of 
wine at a time, were always exe- 
cuted on horseback. 

The rebellion of 1745 formed an- 
other leading episode in the history 
of Preston, when Prince Charles 
Edward marched through the iovn 
at the head of the insurgents, and 
was proclaimed King in the market- 
place on the 27th Nov. But on the 
following 12th Dec they passed 
through again, much dispirited after 
their march from Derby. 

The modem history of the town 
is associated with the cotton trade 
and the factory system, which by 
the introduction of spinning in 1777 
has increased the population from 
6000, which it then was, to about 
90,000. One of the greatest bene- 
factors that the town had in the 
way of encouraging and fostering 
trade was Mr. SamuiA Horrock*, who 
was so sucoessM in his efforts to 
localise the cotton mana&ctaro 
here that the character of the town 
became completely altered — ^the old 
county interest having to compete 
with that of the manu&stnrers. Mr. 
Horrocks oontested the xeptemaitBr 
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tion of Freston, and won his seat, 
having for his colleague the late 
Earl of Derby. ** The great exten- 
sion of the cotton trade must be 
attributed to the fact that the sur- 
plus agricultural labour from the 
N. and W. of the county finds its 
way first of all to Preston, giving 
the manufacturers the advantage of 
abundant labour at a rather cheaper 
rate than elsewhere, while this is 
compensated to the operatives by 
the cheaper cost of provisions, being 
less than in the districts more en- 
tirely given up to manufacturing 
industry." — Baines. There are up- 
wards of 77 mills, many of which, 
such as Swainson and Birley's, are 
of gre&t size and importance. These 
give employment to about 26,000 
persons; the total number of spindles 
is 1,652,668 : the number of looms, 
50,608; and the weekly produce 
of yam, 518 cwt. Unfortunately 
Preston has not been satisfied with 
its pre-eminence in the cotton trade, 
but has acquired for itself a reputa- 
tion for strikes — ^which have fre- 
quently happened of long duration 
and systematic organization. One of 
the most formidable was the strike 
which commenced in Oct., 1853, 
and lasted till the succeeding May, 
during which time 16,000 hands 
were supported by voluntary con- 
tributions from sympathisers of their 
ovm class. ^* The strike of 1828 led 
to the invention of the self-actor, 
which in the great strike of 1836 
was partially introduced, and since 
that of 1853 has been generally 
adopted, so that 'hand-mules' are 
now only used in works where very 
high numbers (or very fine thread) 
are spun.'' Amongst the natives of 
Preston was Arkwright, who fol- 
lowed his trade us a bfeirber, 1732, 
and here erected Ms first power- 
loom. He was celebrated for his 
skill in dying hair and making wigs, 
his being esteemed the best in the 
country ; and during his travels for 
the purchase and sale of hair, he was 



struck with the continual complaint 
of deficiency of the supply of cotton 
weft and the want of cotton warp 
yarns. Having devoted some atten- 
tion to clockmuEing, he set to work 
and deris^ in 1769 his water&ame 
spinning-machine, which was erected 
at Gromford en the Derwent, Ark- 
wright having seen too much of the 
risk that attached to inventions, to 
think of setting up his machine in 
his own county. After a long and 
prosperous career, in which he 
founded the fortunes of his family, he 
died, in 1792, Sir Bichard Arkwright, 
having been knighted for presenting 
an a£lress to George 111. in his 
ofiScial capacity of High Sheriff of 
Derbyshire. Lady Hamilton, the 
friend of Nelson, was also a native 
of Preston; and of more modem 
celebrities, may be mentioned Ma- 
dame Xiemmens-Sherrington, the 
vocalist. 

The 'PoBiroffiM is in Lancaster- 
road. 

The town consists principally of 
one long street running E. and W., 
and occupying a rather steep ridge, 
from which the ground falls off 
rapidly to the Ribble, which is 
crossed by 4 bridges — the Walton 
Bridge of 3 arches, the Penwortham 
Bridge of 5, and 2 lofty viaducts, 
over which the London and North- 
western and the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railways are respectively 
carried. The main streets are the 
Fishergate,0hurch-6treet,and Friar- 
gate, and it is in these that the 
principal public buildings are con- 
gregated. Of these the chief is the 
2fbtrn HaHf conspicuous for many 
miles for its noble tower and spire. 
It is situated in the market-place, 
and is a magnificent Early English 
building, from designs by Mr, G, G. 
Soottj who has blended with it con- 
tinental features, which give it a 
very distinctive and striking cha- 
racter. The front, which faces 
Fishergate, is 86 ft. in height, and 
has a covered arcade, the carved 
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figures on which are well worthy of 
examination. Above it is a stone 
balcony, with a very elaborate 
wrought-iron railing. 

From tlie S.W. of the building 
springs the tower, which is alto- 
gether 197 ft. in height, and con- 
ttiins a magnificent clock and chimes, 
the former being the largest in the 
kingdom next to that of Westminster. 
The north, or Market-place front, is 
74 ft. in length, and tliat of the 
Fishergate 92 ft. The interior is 
divided into two portions, somewhat 
like St. George's Hall at Liver- 
pool : the one being for the official 
and commercial community, the 
other for county and general meet- 
ings. The Great Hall is a noble 
apartment, 82 ft. long by 54 broad, 
and will seat 1100 persons. Medal- 
lions of celebrities in art, science, 
and discovery, are freely lavished 
amongst the ornaments, while the 
windows are adorned with the armo- 
rial bearings of Preston and other 
Lancashire towns. The vestibule, 
opposite the entrance to the hall, 
is also most elaborately decorated, 
and contains, in the S. vestibule, an 
interesting series of wall-pictures, 
in 12 compartments, representing 
a guild procession in the time of 
Heniy VIII., with an extract un- 
derneath from Queen Elizabetli's 
charter, bearing upon the rights and 
liberties of the guild. In the N. 
vestibule the corresponding pictures 
are representative of peace and 
war. 

The ground- floor is principally 
occupied by the Exchange, the 
celling of which is supported by 
remarkably fine granite pillars. 
The carving of the capitals, as well 
as of the chimney-pieces, should 
be particularly noticed. The whole 
building cost 45,0002., and is one of 
the finest of its class in the whole 
kingdom. It was opened, with great 
state, in 1867, by the late Earl of 
Derby. 

The churches of Preston are 



nearly all of modem erection. 8L 
John's, the parish ch., in Church- 
street (rebuilt in 1853), is a fino 
Dec. building, with nave, chancel, 
aisles, and lofty spire. The interior 
contains a profusion of stained glass. 
The other churches are Christ Ch^ 
of pseudo-Norm, style, with 2 octa- 
gonal towers; Triniiy Ch., good 
stained glass; St., Marias, Maud- 
lands, £.E, from designs by Poley, 
with apsidal chancel : with some hafi*- 
dozen others, of no particular interest. 
There are also 6 B. C. churches, of 
whicli SL WaVnirgiSt in Maudlands 
is worth visiting for its beautiful 
E. £. architecture, its epire, 303 ft., 
and its stained glass. Maudlands 
itself obtained its name from Laving 
been the site of the old hospitiu 
dedicated to 8t. Mary Magdalen. 
8t. Wilfrid's also has a fine altar- 
piece : subject, the Descent irom the 
Cross. In St. Ignatius-square is a 
large convent and R. C. school, at 
which 500 children daily attend far 
instruction. In Winckley-square is 
the Literary InstUutet which pos- 
sesses a well-filled library and mu- 
seum; and there is a second esta- 
blishment of the same kind, called 
the Inttitution for the JHftuum of 
Useful Knotdedgty at Avenham, 
which was founded by Dr. Shep- 
herd in 1761, who bequeathed to it 
his valuable library. 

Few towns are so well off as 
Preston now is for public gardens 
and recreation grounds. The Aven- 
ham Park is situated on the steep 
bank of the Ribble, to the E. of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Rly^ 
occupying the site of what used to 
be called the '•Washing Steed," 
where the Preston housewives used 
to wash their clothes. Adjoining the 
Avenham Park is Miller Parky whidi 
extends as far as the London and 
North-Western Rly., the too form- 
ing a charmingly picturesque piece 
of ground of 2t) acres. Not only 
have the natural features of the 
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steep liaiik been brought into active 
harmony with the landscape garden- 
ing, but the slopes of the rly. em- 
biuikments, which are usually such 
eyesores, have been prettily planted, 
and thus made to ndd to the effect, 
They were both designed and laid 
out by Mr. Milner, and are most 
picturesque; the Avenhani Park 
being approached by an avenue of 
lime-trees, supposed to be 170 years 
old. ^ The view of the parks, as the 
tourist is crossiDg the viaducts of 
the rlys., with their gay parterres 
and fountains, the river flowing in 
a graceful sweep, and the wooded 
terrace-bank, topped with handsome 
Tilla residences, make as pleasant a 
picture for the outskirts of a large 
town as can well be imagined. 

An interesting point, too, in the 
formation of these parks is the fact 
that when the stoppage of trade 
took place during the cotton famine, 
immense numbers of people found 
employment in the laying them out. 
^ The Moor Park is a tliird park, 
situated on the high ground near 
Fulwood Barracks, quite on the 
ontskirts of the town, and prettily 
laid out, though not possessing the 
same scenic advantages as the other 
two. 

Preston should not be dismissed 
without mention of its guilds, insti- 
tuted by Henry III. for the renewal 
oftheii^edom of the burgesses. They 
have been held in the town at peri- 
odic intervals of 20 years, the mayor 
for the year being dignified by the 
name of the Guild Mayor. The 
festival which then takes place is 
something like that of Shrewsbury 
or Coventry, and is participated in 
by all the traders of the town, who 
parade in grand procession. In 1762, 
the guild mayor was Robert Parker, 
Esq., who, the old historian of 
Preston says, "was singularly stu- 
dious to please, and to inspire mirth 
and festivitv into every individual.'* 
Amongst the curious old Council 



orders that prevailed here was one 
passed at the guild of 1 682, intended 
to limit the number of freemen of 
the borough. No one was to be 
admitted a burgess within the next 
five years, except in some special 
exceptions, when the mayor was 
allowed to confer the freedom " for 
y« greater reput", state, and credit 
o' this Incorporacon upon sonic 
P.8on8 of honour, nobility, or gen- 
try; but upon no o' p. sons except 
it bee upon some rare or special oc- 
casion." 

" The holding of a guild was very 
expensive. The one held in the 
year 1802 cost the corporation 
1302Z., and that held in 1822, 1278/. 
It is erroneously supposed by some 
to be obligatory upon the corpo- 
ration to celebrate a guild every 20 
years ; but no such obligation exists. 
The guilds have, indeed, for upwards 
of 2 centuries and a half been held at 
regular intervals, in virtue of a bye- 
law of the Mayor, Stewards, and Al- 
dermen of the Guild, passed in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth ; but this 
is quite a matter of choice and ar- 
mngement, and should the enter- 
tainments and processions ever 
wholly cease, no privilege or fran- 
chise would be lost." — JBaines, 

Preston, while ranking high as a 
manufacturing town, ia also a port, 
vessels of considerable size being 
able to ascend the Kibble, at spring- 
tides, as far as the New Quay. It 
has also a trade, though of no great 
importance, in iron shipbuilding. By 
the convergence of several lines of rly. 
it is placed in communication with 
all parts of the kingdom, and the 
general rly. station in Fishergate is 
probably the most dangerous, ugly, 
and inconvenient station in Great 
Britain. 

Rail to Manchester by Chorley, 
31 m. ; Wigan, 15 m. ; Warrington, 
27 m. ; Liverpool by Ormskirk, 29 
m.; Fleetwood, 20 m. ; Blackpool, 
18 m. ; Lytham, 14 m. ; Kirkham, 
8 m. ; Garstang, 9) m. ; Lancaster, 
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21 m. ; Blackburn, 11m.; Hoghton 
Tower, 6 m. ; Longridge, 7 m. 

On a high wooded hank, on the 
N. side of the Ribble below Preston 
is Penvjorthafn, formerly the seat 
of the powerful Earls of Chester, 
and afterwards of the Benedictine 
Priory attached to that of Evesham. 
Of these buildings, which gave 
importance to the district before 
Preston rose up, nothing is left; 
and Penwortham is now a pretty 
suburban village, ornamented witii 
handsome residences, such as T^ 
Priory^ originally a cell, granted to 
the Fleetwoods in the time of Ed- 
ward III., and converted into a 
modem residence by the late Law- 
rence Bawstome, Esq. ; The Hall (F, 
E. Marshall, Esq.) ; JETurs^ Grange 
(W. A. Hulton, Em.). The cfc., 
restored in 1856 by Paley^ contains 
nave, chancel, and aisles, with a low 
tower, and in the interior some 
monuments to the families of Fleet- 
wood and Bawstome. About 50 
years ago a pavement of blue boulder 
stones was discovered, which was 
probably a vicinal way between 
Penwortham and the Boman station 
at Walton. In 185ti excavations 
were carried on in the Castle Hill 
by the Lancashire Historic Society, 
when traces of early habitation 
were found. WaUcn-U-Dale is 
another prettily situated village, 
2 m. from Preston, up the Bibble, 
and, in addition to possessing some 
cotton-&ctories and print-works, is 
a favourite residence with Preston 
merchants. The cA. overlooks the 
Bibble (S. bank), and consists of 
nave, chancel, and transept, the 
latter a modem addition. The 
stained glass is by WaUes, There 
are monuments to the Hoghtons of 
Hoghton Tower add the Asshetons. 
Among the former is a brass with 
the following inscription : — ** Here 
lyeth the body of a pure virgin, 
espoused to the man Xt Jesus, Mrs. 
Cordelia Hoghton, whose honorable 



descent you know. Know now her 
ascent." 

Walton is historically &moos as 
the scene of the battle between 
Oliver Cromwell and the Duke of 
Hamilton, and also of a skirmish, in 
1715, between Parson Woods of 
Chowbent, at the head of his con- 
gregation, and the Scotch r^)els. 
From remains discovered by Mr. 
Hardwick, it seems that Walton 
was the site of a Boman station, 
and perhaps that of Coccium. In 
the neighbourhood is Coverdale HaH, 
now a rarmhouse, of the date 1700. 
Cooper HiU is noteworthy, as having 
a lightning conductor aiEBxed to it 
by Benjamin Franklin. 

[An excursion can be made 
from Preston to Longridge by a 
primitive little railwayette, which 
leaves Preston from Maudland 8UtL 
and calls at Beepdtds SiaL, near 
Moor Park. It was originally in- 
tended for the conveyance of stone 
from the quarries at Longridg^o, and 
was afterwards adapted for passen- 
ger-traffic. 

4:m.Orim9argh8UU, Totbert,!} 
m., is Bed Soar^ the picturesquely 
situated Elizabethan seat of W. As- 
sheton Cross, Esq., placed in a most 
beautiful position on a steep bank, 
or ** scar, overlooking the Bibble, 
which, in its course to Bibchester, 
winds in a very circuitous manner. 
The Preston water-reservoirs are 
situated at Grimsargh, and again, 
at 7 m., Longridge {Inn : Towneley 
Arms). With the exception of the 
quarries in the millstone-grit, whidi 
are very extensive, there is nothing 
to see at Longridge. The anti- 
quary will find at Writen SUme^ 
1} m. N.E., a stone with the in- 
scription, **Bauffe BadcUffe laide 
this stone here to lye for ever 
1655." The parson of Longridge is 
mentioned in a document of the 
date of 1556 as ''Sir Bobert Cot- 
tome, priest of Longryche, able to 
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read the Gospel and mynystre 
the Divine o%oes, although a 
Deoon only. He was grave and 
chaste, could plaie on the musiques, 
and wafl noe typler or dyce man." 
The scenery on this side the 
Fell is somewhat dreary, al- 
though the distant views of the 
Bleosidale Fells are very fine. 
The pedestrian can make his way 
from Longridge to the Yale of 
Hoddcr. and on to WhiteweUt the 
distance being between 8 and 9 m. 
At 3 m. the road falls into the 
valley of the Load river, which 
furtlier on joins the Hodder in a 
prettily-wooded little valley, under 
Longridge Fell. Near this point on 
1. Is an old house called Hetikkh End, 
formerly the seat of the Alstons, 
which has inscriptions on the out- 
side commemorating the landing of 
the Bomans, Saxons, Danes, and 
Normans, and the Protestant Refor- 
mation. Close by is a diapel, the 
earliest Nonconformist place of 
worship in Lancashire. On the 1. is 
Chipping, an out-of-the-way little 
vilUige at the foot of the hills, which 
possesses a charity school, founded, 
m 16S4, by Jolin Brabbin. Over the 
door is the motto, " Doce, disce vel 
discede." The e^. is of the date of 
the 16th centy., although there are 
some sculptures on the pillars which 
would seem to be of earlier date. 
The same may be said of the font, 
the pedestal and sides of which are 
decorated with shields containing 
symbols of the Possiou, and the ini- 
tiaLs of donors. These appearances 
have puzzled antiquanes, they 
having at different tunes been de- 
ckled to be Runic. Adjoining the 
village, and nestling under the 
slopes of ParUck FeU (1416 ft.), is 
Leagram Sail (G. Weld, Esq.). 
Most of the houses, even the 
labourers' cottages, in the parish of 
Chipping are old, families living 
here for centuries undisturbed by 
the world. 
From the junction of the Load 



with the Hodder up to Whitewcll 
(Rte. 32) there is no regular path for 
the whole way. The tourist should 
take the rt. bonk, and the valley will 
well repay him, for it is ftdl of de- 
licious river views, and high wooded 
banks coming dose to the water.] 

The Wyro Valley Rly. quits tlie 
main line soon after leaving tlic 
general station, and turns to the 1., 
traversing the uninteresting district 
between the estuaries of the Ribblo 
and the Wyre, known as the Fylde, 
** This soil bears oats pretty well, 
but is not so good for barley; it 
makes excellent pasture, especially 
towards the sea, whore it is partly 
champain, where a great part of 
it is called the File, as one would 
guess for the Feild, yet in the re- 
cords of the Tower it is expressed 
by the Latin word Lima, which 
signifies a file, a smith's instrument, 
wherewith iron or other things are 
polished. In other places it is fenny, 
and therefore less wholesome,** — 
CJamden, 

On the 1. the village of Ashton, 
in which are some handsome sub- 
urban residences overlooking the 
Ribble— the WiOows (W. O. Pil- 
kington, Esq.); the Larehe$ (W. 
Birley, Esq.). TulkeOi HaXL, now a 
a parsonage, is an old castellated 
building, said to have been the 
original residence of the monks 
of Furness on their first arrival 
from Normandy into Lancasliirc. 
To the rt of the line is CoUam, 
an old timber house, the seat of the 
Haydocks, one of whom, George 
Haydock, was executed for con- 
spiracy in the reign of Elizabeth. 

3 m. Lea Boad Stat, On L is 
Cli/Um HaU (E. Birley, Esq.), the 
ancient seat of the family of Clifton, 
which in the time of the Civil War 
was the most powerful in the Fyldc, 
being lords not only of Clifton, but 
of Fairsnape, Westby, Lythom, and 
other manors. In the reign of 
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Edward III. we hear of William de 
Clifton prohibiting the Rector of 
Kirkham from performing Divine 
service, whipping the Abbot's de- 
puty through the streets, for- 
bidding his tenantry to liave their 
children baptized, and sundry 
otiier ungodly acts. During the 
war tliey were strong Royalists. 
Near the river bank is Lea HaU, 
which came to the Hogbtons by 
the marriage of Sir Richard de 
Hoghton, 1309, to SibUle, heiress of 
William de L(^. Thomas Iloghton, 
the sheriff, was slain hero by Thomas 
Langton, Baron of Newton, in 1589. 
5-m. From Salufick Slat, the rly. 
runs rather inland to 

8 m. Kirkham Junc. The town 
of Kirkham on 1. is a brisk, thriving 
little place, partly dependent on 
flax and spinning mills. The eh., 
which consists of nave, aisles, 
chancel, and spire, has been 
so added to of late years as to be 
almost a new one. In the interior 
are monuments to the Clifton family, 
and a tombstone with the following 
epitaph — 

** 8he desired us, In a humble Toice, not to be 
*ngry. 
Not to be angry. 
Mortals, neither swear nor lie, 
But do as you would be done by." 

The R. C. church is a fine E. Eng. 
building by Pugin. 

Near the town towards Wrae 
Green is Rihby HaU, the seat of H. 
H. Hornby, Esq., and 2} S. is 
Freckleton, tho marshy ground ad- 
johiing which was the locale of a 
fierce encounter in 1644 between 
the Royalists under Sir Thomas 
Tyldesley and tho Parliamentary 
troops under Col. Booth ; the former 
were routed and more thah 1000 
prisoners taken. 

To the N. of Kirkham is Weeton, 
where are traces of an old (Roman ?) 
road, called Dean's, or Dane's Path. 
Wcetoif is also notable for its British 
cairns at Weeton Lano Heads, from 
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which many urns have been ex- 
humed by Mr. Thomber and Mr. 
Just, and for being associated with 
the oldest ghost of the Fylde country 
— ^the hairy ghost, the Celtic equiva- 
lent of the ancient Satyr. Up to a 
generation ago, the Teanla fires 
were still burnt through all these 
parts on all these parts on All Saints 
night, and the old pits for them, 
with ashes and calcined 8tonea» 
may be found in every township. 

A singular mode of extracting 
salt is mentioned as beine in vogue 
iu these seaside parishes by Bowen 
in 1772. " The inhabitants gather 
great heaps of sand together, which 
having lain some time, they put 
into troughs full of holes at the 
bottom, pour water upon them, and 
boil the lees into white salt." 



[A branch line is given off on the L 
to Lytham, from whence, by a short 
independent line, the tourist can 
proceed to Blackpool without re- 
turning to Kirkham.] 

1} m. Wrae Oreen Stat. A guide 
is always stationed at Wrae to take 
people safely across the ford of the 
Kibble to Hesketh Bank. 

4 m. ilfoM Side StaL 

5^ m. Warton Stai. There is a 
small dock near this point, where 
vessels sailing to Preston discharge 
their caigocs into smaller craft. 

6 m. Lytham (Hotel: Clifton 
Arms) is a modern batliiug place, 
much sought after by Lancashire 
visitors, who prefer its quiet to the 
more noisy and excursion-liaunted 
Blackpool or Soutbport. Although 
the character of the sea is too much 
that of the estuary, the air is very 
fine and clear, and tlie views towards 
Preston, Soutbport, and in clear 
weather the Welsh hills, are ex- 
tremely pretty. The eh. was re- 
built in 1834, and contains some 
stained glass and monuments to the 
Clifton family, whose seat, Lj/lkam 
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BqU (Col. Clifton) adjoins the town 
on the N. "In ancient times the 
name of this place was variously 
written Ledin and Lethum. The 
whole district belonged at one 
period, about 1107, to Richard Fitz- 
Roger, who gave all his lands here 
to the monks of Durham, for the 
purpose of founding a Benedictine 
cell in honour of Bt. Mary and St. 
Cuthbert. The lands thus gralited 
constitute the whole of the present 
parish of Lytham. In 1554 we find 
the site, cells, and domains of Ly- 
tham granted to 8ir Thomas Hol- 
croft, who in 1606 is said to have 
sold the property to Sir Cuthbert 
Clifton of Westby. At all events 
the last-named family held tlie 
manor and estates in the reign of 
Charles ir—Burke, 

[The Searide Ely. to Blackpool, 
1\ m. distant, runs all the way close 
to the water, calling at the stations 
of Stony HiU and South Shore.^ 

13 m. PorLTON Junc. The vil- 
lage of Potdton-in-tlie-Fylde (gene- 
rally called Pooton) is situated on 
rising ground to 1. of the station, 
and although insignificant as to size, 
is a sort of centre for the district of 
the Fylde. The cA., which con- 
tains nave and chancel was erected 
in the last centy. in place of an old 
chapel which had existed for several 
hundred years. The tower of this 
chapel, which was built in Charles 
I.'s reign, still forms portion of the 
present ch. In the interior are 
monuments to the Fleetwood and 
Hesketh families. In the main 
btreet of Poulton is a pillar rest- 
ing on a basement of steps. The 
curfew bell is rung hero during the 
winter. 

About 1 m. to rt. on the bank of 
the Wyre is Mains HaU,an old house 
of the Heskeths, in the secret hiding 
places of which Cardinal Allen, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, often found 
security. 



[A line on 1. runs to Blackpool, 
passing Bispham Stat. Domesday 
Book mentions it as Biscopham, 
and the ch. contains a mediseval 
chalice. 

18 m. Blackpool. Hotda: The Im- 
perial, a magnificent and first-class 
hotel situated at the N. end of the 
town in the grounds of Clarcmont ; 
Clifton Arras, good ; Albion ; with 
every kind of refreshment-houses 
suitable to the wants and necessities 
of the excursionists who during tho 
summer come in countless numbers. 
Manchester, Preston, Blackburn, 
and Liverpool empty themselves on 
fine summer days into Blackpool, 
which is the chosen Arcadia of 
manufacturing Lancashire. It is 
worth seeing under these circum- 
stances, though how far they con- 
tribute to tho pleasure of residents 
is a matter of doubt. Blackpool, 
which was not many years ago a 
little village, so called from a peaty 
brook, now converted into the main 
sewer, extends from South Shore to 
Claremont, a distance of more than 
2 m. in an uninterrupted line. Its 
situation is fine, the low sandy 
shore which prevails at Lytham 
gradually giving place to cliffs some 
60 or 70 feet high. The houses thus 
gain a fine sea view over the Irish 
Sea and the entrance to Morecanibo 
Bay, while the air is of the freslicst 
and sometimes of the roughest. 
When the weather is tolerably clear, 
the Fells of Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland, the mountains of Wales, 
and even the Isle of Man, are 
plainly visible. The amusements 
of Blackpool are en regie with those 
of watering-places generally, the 
principal and most fashionable pro- 
menade being the Pier, which is 
1400 feet long, and forms quite an 
establishment of itself. It is con- 
structed of iron piles, placed in clus- 
ters and trussed together, such a mode 
being found to answer best where the 
situation is exposed, as in this case. 
In rough weather it is a fine sight 
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to see the showers of spray dash- 
ing over it. Fox Hall, now a public- 
house, at South Shore, occupies 
the site of an old house built by 
Sir Tliomas Tyldesley, which after- 
wards became a great place for the 
concealment of priests. With the 
exception of the cUSa, along which 
there is a pleasant breezy walk for 
miles, there is but little of interest in 
the interior. Morton Mere, 2^ m. 
inland, is the subject of a tradition 
that it was liaunted by a mermaid. 
The geologist will find in the clilid 
at the Gynuy 1^ m. N. of Blackpool, 
a marine deposit containing a num- 
ber of shells. Great encroachments 
have been made by the sea on this 
coast, and about 1 m. from land, at 
very low tides, may be seen just 
rising from the waves a rock known 
as the Penny Stone (opposite 
Korbrock, 2 m. K.), from a tradition 
that travellers used formerly to tie 
their horses to it, when they alighted 
to get a penny pot of ale at the 
public-house close by. The local 
saying is — 

'* I^inny stood. Garllng fled, and l.'od Bank 
ran away." 

The walk may be extended hence to 
5 m. Cleveleyi, where are an inn and 
a few cottages tenanted by bathers in 
summer. 1| ra. beyond that again 
is Bo89aU Hall, once the seat of Sir 
Peter Fleetwood, but now converted 
into a famous north country school, 
where some 40;) or 600 boys arc 
educated on tiic same basis as at 
the public schools. The school 
buildings, though in a very exposed 
situation, are extensive and com- 
modious, and tlie chapel is ex- 
ceedingly handsome. It contaius 
some stained elaas by Hardman, a 
rcredos of alabaster, and an organ 
by Willis. During the reign of 
Elizabeth, Bossall was the resi- 
dence of the Allen family, noted 
Catholics, one of whom. Dr. Wil- 
liam Allen, 1532, rose to the 
dignity of a cardinal and arch- 
bifihop, and was the defender of | 



Sir William Stanley's treachery in 
the surrendering the town of De- 
venter to the Spaniards. Of the 
Fleetwood family was Dr. William 
Fleetwood, Bishop of St. Aaaph 
and Ely (d. 1723). 

From Poulton the rly. is carried 
over a desolate region alongside of 
and across a portion of the estuary 
of the Wyre, a vast expanse of peaty, 
mud-covered surface, which at low 
water is depressing enough to tra- 
verse — 

*' That Wyre, when once she knew how well 

thf»e floo<U had sped. 
When their reports abroad In crery place 

waa Bpred, 
It vex'd her very heart their emineooe to 

•ee, 
Their eqnal at the least, who thooght favr> 

seirc to be. 
She in her crooked oonrae to aeaward 

softly slides 
Where Pellin'tf mi^ty moese and Kerton's 

on her aides 
Their boRgy brearts outlay.'* 

The Wyre, like several other I^n- 
cashire streams, was formerly noted 
for its pearl nuisseU^ "called by 
the inhabitants Hambleton Hooklns, 
from their manner of taking them, 
which is done by their plucking 
them from their sKeers or l^ds with 
hooks.** — Dr. Leigh. 

The chimneys of Boesall are 
seen on the 1. by the seashore. The 
terminus is reached at 20 m. Fleet- 
wood (Inns : Royal, Grown, Queen's), 
a place which owes its entire ex- 
istence to tho owner of the soil, 8ir 
P. Hcsketh Fleetwood, who, seeing 
its capabilities as a port, built docks 
and quavs, and laid out the plan of 
a considerable town, where, as re- 
cently as 1836, was nothing bat 
a rabbit warren. As a water- 
ing place it is tolerably well pa- 
tronized in the summer, though its 
principal prosperity depends on the 
line ot steamers which daily run to 
Belfast, and in the summer time 
from Fleetwood to Piel, on Uie 
opposite coast of Fumess. A large 
iron wharf was placed here hy 
Stephenwn, made of iron piles. 
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faced with iron plates, and driven 17 
ft. bf low low-water mark. Fleetwood 
is the head-quarters of a Grovern- 
ment School of Mudcetry which 
infuses a little life into what would 
be otherwise an exceedingly dull 
residence. Inland there is not much 
to encourage the visitor, but seaward 
the views over Morecambe Bay and 
the Fells of Fumessare exoeedUngly 
fine. On the opposite coast of the 
Wyre estuary is the village of Free- 
aai, occupying the only bit of rising 
ground for a considerable distance. 
Near it is Parrox HaU (D. H. El- 
letson, Esq.), and lower down is 
Stalmine (C. Bourne, Esq.). 

About 1 ro. from Stalmine is 
PnUng Moss, of 2 or 3 acres in 
extent, and the most extraordinary 
breeding ground for sea-gulls in the 
kingdom. The nests in the season 
average from 10.000 to 12.000, and 
arc frequently so close together tliat 
it is almost impossible to set the foot 
down betweeu them. They formerly 
bred on Walney laland, but being 
disturbed there, thev migrated hither, 
and are preserved by the owners of 
the property in accordance with the 
Sea Birds Preservation Act. The 
gulls are of the variety known as 
Larus ridibundus, though there is a 
colony of a different species {Larus 
ixxtnus) a few miles off. ** As inex- 
haustible as Pilling Moss " was an 
old local saying, now obsolete, as 
it has been nearly all (several 1000 
acres) reclaimed. Pilling Hall was 
an old grange belonging to Cocker- 
sand Abbey. 



ROUTE 42. 

FROM PRESTON 10 KENDAL BT 
LANCASTER. 

This route is performed by the 
main line of the London and North- 
western Bly. to Carlisle and Scot- 
land, running through a pretty 
country that skirts the base of the 
Bleasdale Fells, although they do 
not enter much into the composition 
of the landscape. 

On rt. the cattle-market and the 
barracks of Fullwood are passed on 
the way to 

5 m. Braughton Stat, 1 m. to 
the rt. is Broughton Tower, the old 
residence of the Singleton family, 
aud now a farmhouse. The ch. 
is aisled, the N. areh being called 
the Barton Chapel, after its founder, 
Thomas Barton, while the S. aisle 
is the Singleton Chapel. 

A little further on rt. is BaH<m 
HaU (C. R. Jacson, Esq.). " The 
original seat, called Barton Old 
Hall, was a brick edifice, erected 
in the time of Henry VIII., with 
two gables in front, a projecting 
wing, and mullion windows.*' 



» 



At 7} m. Brock Stat., the river 
Brock is crossed, and the Lan- 
cashire Canal runs parallel with 
the rly. to Garstang. On 1. are 
Myerscough HaU (li^jor Cunliffe) 
and Hou9e (J. Cunliffe, Esq.). 
Myerscough Lodge, now a farm- 
house, was, at the time of tho 
CivU War, the seat of the Tyl- 
desleys, '* a family unanimously 
and invariably Royalist, which fur- 
nished the ablest soldier who fought 
for the King in Lancashire, and 
probably the most active, resolute, 
and uncompromising partisan. If 
Lord Strange was the head of the 
King's forees in Lancashire, Sir 
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Thomas Tyldeslev was the right 
hand, or rather their heart and soul 
and living power. A soldier by 
temperamenl as well as profession, 
early trained in the wars of the 
Low Countries, brave, proud, gene- 
rous, enthiisiastically loyal, he raised 
and equipped troops at the expense 
of his family, and commanded them 
at the battle of Edge HiU. With 
indomitable zeal and courage he 
served at the sieges of Bolton and 
Lancaster. After the execution of 
the King, he rallied the Royalists 
in support of the cause of Prince 
Charles, and persevered amidst 
many discouragements, until, fight- 
ing at the head of his soldiers in the 
battle of Wigan Lane, he was shot 
by one of Lilbum's Roundheads." — 
HcUley. Myerscough is mentioned 
by some as the house in which the 
petition was presented in favour of 
the *■ Book of Sports ' to King James, 
when making his grand progress to 
Hoghton Tower. Charles II. also 
stopped here on his road from iPres- 
ton southwards. In the interior are 
an oak staircase and chimney-piece, 
carved in panels. 

About S m. rt. of Brock is Goot' 
nargh, where tliere is a hospital, 
founded in 1735 by Dr. William 
Bushell, for decayed gentry of the 
townships of Preston, Euxton, Whit- 
tingham, Goosnargh, Fulwood, and 
Elston. The house, which is like 
any other gentleman's house, con- 
tains 80 inmates. A very curious 
document is in existence, called the 
Book of the Twenty-four, or the 
Church-book of Goosnargh, which 
gives much interesting information 
as to the parochial life of the day. 
At the head of the Brock, or the 
Bleasdale Fells, is Bleasdale Tower 
(W. J. Garnett, Esq.), and close by 
is the North Lancashire Reformatory 
School, the boys of which are occu- 
pied in reclaiming the moor. 

9} m. Garstang Stai. On rt. is 
Claughtm HaUy the seat of T. H. 



Brockholes, Esq. The town of Gar- 
gtang (Inns : Eagle and Child, Royal 
Oak) is situated about 1^ m. to the 
1., on the rt. bank of the River Wyre, 
and although now an unimportant 
little place, it was brisk and thriving 
enough in the old coaching days. 
It was sufficiently important, more- 
over, to obtain a charter from Ed- 
ward II., which was subsequently 
confirmed by Charles II., who granted 
additional privileges. Some cotton 
weaving and splnnin.? mills give 
employment to the popidation. There 
is out little to see in the place 
except a fine bridge over the Wyre 
and the aqueduct which carries tho 
Lancaster Canal across it. Tho 
former was built in lieu of an old 
one, erected by the Eat\ of Derby to 
maintain communication with Grecn- 
haigh Castle. A curious notico of 
Garstang cattle-market is preserved 
in some doggrel Latin veises by 
Drunken Bamaby : — 

" Veni Garstang, nU nata, 
Sant annenta fhmte lata. 
Venl Garstang. ubi male 
Intrans Fonim BcsUale, 
Forte vacillando vkx> 
Hue et llluc cum amfco. 
In Juvencte dorsum rui 
O^Jus ooniu IsBsua Aii." 

The paritJ^ eft., curiously enough, 
is situated at least 1| m. S. of the 
town, not far from the confluence of 
the Calder with the Wyre, and its 
place in Garstang is supplied by a 
chapel of ease of modem erection. 
The ohl ch. (restored in 1868) con- 
sists of nave, aisles, and clerestory, 
chancel, tower, and chapel in the S. 
aisle. The £. window, of 5 lights, 
is remarkably good, and the W. 
windows of the aisles are also worth 
notice. The chancel contains some 
good carved oak stalls and a screen, 
shutting off the N. chancel-aisle, in 
which is placed the organ. The 8. or 
Lady Chapel has a piscina and an oak 
roof, the beams of which have several 
Latin inscriptions. The S. chanoel- 
aisle was the burying-place of the 
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Bntlers and the Banasters, and that 
of the N. of the Butlers of Kirkland, 
to one of whom there is a marble 
altar-tomb. There is also the effigy 
of a priest, in bad preservation. 
Lonsdale, the artist, was a native of 
this town. 

1^ m. N.W. of Garsiang are 
Naisby HaU and Bowen, both farm- 
houses. The latter contains a cu- 
rious *' priest-hole," approached by 
winding stairs. Lower down the 
Wyre, at its junction with Brock, is 
the vUlage of St. MiehaeVa^nf-Wyre, 
the ch. of which contains a chapel 
to the Butler family, now extinct. 
It formerly contained the effigy of 
St. Catherine, the patron saint, which 
used to be brought out during hay- 
making time. ^. Mtdiaers HaU, an 
antique farmhouse, was the seat of 
the Kirkleys and Longwortbs, old 
Fyldo families. Still lower down the 
river is Rawcliffe HaU, a seat of the 
Wilson-France family, and OvirBavy- 
diffe, an old ITth-ceuty. mansion, 
modernised. Between the ch. and 
the town is Kirkland HaU, the old 
seat of the Butlers. The rly. crosses 
the Calder at the Garstang Stat., at 
a considerable elevation, and amidst 
very pretty scenery on both sides. 
Between the line and Garstang town 
are the scanty ruins of Greenhaigk 
Caaile, which, according to Camden, 
" was built by Thomas Stanley, the 
first Earl of Derby of that family, 
while he was under apprehension of 
danger from certain of the nobility 
outlawed in this county, whose 
estates had been given him by 
Henry VII., for they made several 
attempts upon him, frequently 
making inroads into his grounds, 
till at last these feuds were wisely 
quieted by the moderation of this 
excellent person." Later on, in the 
Civil War, Greenhaigh became an 
important situation, being garri- 
soned for the King bv Anderton of 
Euxton. But at his death, the 
garrison being dispirited, sur- 
rendered the castle, and it was 



demolished by order of the Parlia- 
ment in 1649. 

Near Scorion Stat, 12^ m., the 
fells approach the rly., which here 
crosses the Wyre, on its way from 
its source in Wyresdale Fells— 

"Arising bat a rill at flnt fh>m Wyresdalc's 
lap, 

Tet BtlU receiving all her strength from her 
full mother's papb 

As down to seaward she her serious coarse 
doth ply. 

Takes Calder coming in, to beare her com- 
pany." 

16 m. Bay Hone Stat. On 1. are 
CWton HaU (W. Margerison, Esq.), 
EUtiL Grange (W. Preston, Esq.), 
and Haycarr (T. Lamb, Esq.) ; and 
2 m. rt., overlooking the Wyre^ is 
Wyrende (H. Gamett, Esq.). 

At 17i m. Galgate Stat, the river 
Conder is crossed — 

**To Neptime lowting low, the chrystall 
Lon doth cease, 

And Conder oomming in, conducts her by 
the hand, 

And lastly shee salutes the poynt of Sun- 
derland."— Drayton, 

On 1. are EM HaU CW. Ford, Esq.), 
and Athton HaU, the oeautiful seat of 
N. Le Gendre Starkie, Esq., which 
was formerly in the possession of 
the Dukes of Hamilton, through the 
marriage of James, Earl of Arran, 
with the heiress of Digby, Lord 
Gerard, in the reign of James II. 
It is oif the date of the 15th and 
16th cents., and has a large square 
tower at one end with turrets, battle- 
ments, and machicolations. The inte- 
rior contains a splendid baronial hall. 
Ashton is beautifully situated in 
an extensive park overlooking the 
mouth of the Lune and the Bay of 
Morecambe. At the point where 
the estuary of the Lune begins to 
narrow are the docks of Glassony 
intended to serve as the port of 
Lancaster. There are two docks, 
one of which is 12 acres in extent, 
and will receive vessels of 400 tons. 
I They communicate with the Lan- 
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caster Canal by a short branch 
which joins it at Galgate. 

Nearly opposite Glasson, on the 
W. shore of the Lune estuary, is 
Overton, the inhabitants of which 
petitioned that, as they were sur- 
rounded by the sea twice in 24 hours, 
they might have a minister of their 
own, instead of being obliged to go 
to Heysham, or the parson being 
obliged to come from there. The 
c/t. has a Norm, doorway of 3 semi- 
circular arches, with zigzag mould- 
ing. At the end of the necS: of land 
on which Overton is situated is Sufi' 
derland, used as a bathing-place by 
the Lancastrians. *' Sambo*s Grave," 
where a wrecked negro was buried, 
has been levelled and done away 
witli, owing to injury caused to the 
land by visitors. 

2 m. S. of Glasson, on the pen- 
insula formed by the mouths of the 
Lune and the Cocker, is the ruin of 
Cockersand Abbey — 

" Where Coker, a diy nymph that clcrely 

fseems to sthun 
All popular applause, who from her chrys- 

tail nead 
In Wyrestlalo, near where Wyre is by her 

fountain fed." 

It at one time was of such importance 
as to be reckoned the third in dignity 
of the Lancashire monasteries, and 
covered an acre of land. The re- 
mains chiefly conddt of the octagonal 
chapter-house, used as the burial- 
place of the Daltous. A finely clus- 
tered column rises from the centre to 
support the roof. An amusing story 
is told by Fox of Cockersand 
Church, in the time of Queen 
Mary. The parishioners, wish- 
ing to renew their rood, which 
had been decayed, bargained with 
the carpenter to make a new one, 
and when it was finished they re- 
fused payment, because it was not 
like the old one, which ** was a 
well-favoured man," but, instead, 
" was the worst-favoured man they 
had ever set eyes on, gaping and 
grinning in such sort that their 



children were a&aid to look him in 
the face or go near him,'' Where- 
npon the carpenter summoned the 
Cnurchwardens before the Mayor of 
Lancaster, who decided that he was 
entitled to payment, as having done 
the best he could; and if the pa- 
rishioners "did not like their god they 
could put a pair of horns upon him 
and he would make a capital devil.** 
At the period of the Dissolution, the 
lands of Cockersand fell into the pos- 
session of the Daltons, of Thumham, 
one of the most powerful of the 
hundred of Lonsdale families, whose; 
ancient seat of Thumham is on 
thel. During the Civil War, Thomas 
Dalton raised and equipped a regi- 
ment of cavalry for the king, at the 
head of which he marched south- 
wards, and died, fighting bravely, 
at Newbury. Thumham (Miss Dal- 
ton) is a fine castellated building, 
and close by it is a very handsome 
Roman Catholic chapel, with a lofty 
spire. 

The rly. now passes 1. Alddife 
Park (E. Dawson, Esq.), the grounds 
of which are remarkable for an ex- 
traordinarily long embankment of 
2000 yards, by which 160 acres were 
reclaimed from the sea. For this 
work Mr. Dawson received the Gold 
M^^dal of the Society of Arts in 1820. 
On the rt. is Riviteys HotpUal, imme- 
diately after which the train glides 
under the old castle walls of 

21 i m.LANOAflTER JuKC. with the 
Midland Ely. to Settle, Ingleton, 
and Leeds. 

Lancaster (Hotels: the King's 
Arms, old-fashioned and comfort* 
able, is chronicled in one of Dickens's 
stories ; Queen's ; Commercial) was 
a Koman station, and possessed a 
camp on the lofty site or its pi^esent 
CasUe in the Ist centy. The mound 
on which it stands is supposed to 
be partly artificial. From the ap- 
pearance of the foundations, it seems 
that 2 round towers, distant from 
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each other about 90 paces, were 
connected by open galleries. 

The view from the Castle is one 
of great beauty ; in front is the fine 
expanse of Morecambe Bay, with 
Morecambe town on its shores, 
the mountains of the Fumcss dis- 
trict and Westmoreland, and to 
the I. the Lune winding through 
fertile meadows and a rich varie- 
gated country. 

** After came the stony, shallow Lune, 
That to old Ijancaster ita name doth lend*" 

S^pemer, 

Camden says : — " The river Loan 
or Lune sees Lancaster on its S. 
bank, the chief town of the county. 
The Boots call it Lancaster, from 
the river near which it is built. 
From the name of the river, the 
designation of the place seems to 
have been the ancient Longo- 
vicum, when under a Roman lieu- 
tenant, a cohort of the Longovica, 
which took its name from that place, 
was posted." Many Boman remains 
have been found at various times, and 
Lancaster is considered by many anti- 
quaries to be identical with Breme- 
tonacis. In 1772 an altar was dug 
up, dedicated to the D! Mandes by 
L. Julius Apollinaris. A sepulchre 
with remains was revealed in ex- 
cavating a cellar in Cburch-st., 
and a hypocaust, at Quernmore. 
Several miUiaria, or Roman mile- 
stones, formerly existed on the road 
to Over Barrow ; and between Lan- 
caster and Gockersand, a number of 
sculptured heads and figures were 
turned up. ** Traces of the old 
earth-mounds are still visible in the 
field to the N.W. of the footpath 
from the ch. to the quarry, though 
the remains of the wall have entirely 
disappeared. But, following the line 
whicli this fosse must have taken in 
encircling the hill towards the £., 
the wall is again found in a garden — 
a huge overhanging mass, exactly 
answering to Stukele/s descrip- 
tion, and of a character nnmistake- 



ably Roman." Lancaster was be- 
stowed by William the Conqueror 
on Roger of Poictou, who built or 
added to the castle in 1094 ; and it 
became the capital of a Norman 
noble, who was further enfeofied by 
William of 398 English manors and 
of the whole county of Lancashire. 
The city early acquired extensive 
privileges, among which were an 
assize of bread, a pillory, and a gal- 
lows. In the reign of Edward III. 
Lancashire was raised to the dignity 
of a Palatinate, and its capital be- 
came the residence of John of Gaunt, 
*' time-honoured Lancaster," the Srd 
son of Edward III., who created liim 
Duke of Lancaster. Edward granted 
it a charter in 1363, and John of 
Gaunt built the magnificent gate- 
way of the castle and also the tower, 
which is called by his name. The 
castle was for many years his resi- 
dence, and over the gateway is an 
etligy of him, sculptured by a Scotch 
mason of the name of Nimmo. The 
appearance of the castle from the 
rly. is not very imposing, little of it 
being visible, except the modem 
assize-courts. It should be viewed 
from the £. side, where its grand 
proportions are very conspicuous. 
The terrace-walk, a stone pavement 
carried nearly round the castle- 
walls, forms a pleasant promenade 
with a glorious view. Outside the 
castle, and near the ch.-yard, is a 
spot called the '^ Hanging Comer," 
where the gaUows are still erected 
for executions. One of the 4 chap- 
lains of the gaol is said to have 
attended no less than 170 criminals 
to the scaffold. The great tower is 
fianked by 2 octagonal turrets, 6G ft. 
high, siurrounded by watch towers. 
This is, perhaps, the finest part of 
the building. There are altogether 
5 towers — the Gateway Tower, the 
Lungess Tower, or Great Nomian 
Keep, at the top of which is a turret 
called John of Gaunt's Chair; the 
Dungeon Tower, a small square 
tower on the S. side; Adrian's 
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Tower, and the Well Tower; the 
last 3 of which are supposed to have 
been built on Roman foundations. 
The Gateway Tower contains 3 
rooms: the Constable's-room, the 
Smugglers'-room^and the "Pin-box," 
in which Henry IV. is said to have 
given audiencer to the King of Scot- 
land and the ambassadors of France. 
On entering the quadrangle, the 
modem character of the greater part 
of the building is apparent. There 
are the assize - courts, gaol, and 
apartments for the ofticers. The 
walls of the great tower or keep are 
10 ft. thick, and of immense 
strength. The interior is occupied 
by the prison chapel. The assize- 
courts, which were oj)ened in 1796, 
are spacious and handsome ; but, 
since the division of the county and 
the consequent transfer of the greater 
portion of its legal business to Liver- 
pool, the assizes, which formerly oc- 
cupied a fortnight or 3 weeks, now 
seldom extend beyond 2 days. 

In the Crown Court the Judge's 
Chair is surmounted by some richly- 
carved woodwork, and by a large 
painting of George III. on horse- 
liack, by Northcote. At the back of 
the dock in this court is to be seen 
the " holdfast,'* into which were put 
the left hands of criminals who had 
been sentenced to be burned in the 
hand, the punishment being inflicted 
in open court. The Nisi Prius Court 
is a larger and more imposing struc- 
ture, the ceiling being of open stone- 
work, supported by elegant clustered 
columns. The 2 pictures were pre- 
sented by the late Sir Robert Peel — 
one of Colonel Stanley, the other of 
John Blackbume, Esq., former re- 
presentati \ es of Lancaster in Parlia- 
ment. The castle was besieged and 
taken by Cromwell, and on the S.W. 
side of the town mav be seen remains 
of the trenches, ana of the batteries 
for breaching the walls. In 1745 the 
Pretender entered Lancaster at the 
head of his Highlanders, marching 
on foot to encourage his followers. 



St, Mary's Ch. on the summit of 
the hill (restored by Paley) was 
built on the site of a Ben^ctine 
priory, for the most part of the date 
of the 15th centy. Some portion of 
it, however, is as early as the 13th 
centy. The aisles are divided 
from the body of the ch. by 
8 Pointed arches, the c^itals oi 
the supporting pillars being richly 
sculptured with foliage. There are 
some good wood carvings in the 
chancel, said to have been brought 
from Cockersand Abbey, bat more 
likely from Fumess. The tower 
was rebuilt in 1759. There is a 
brats to the memory of Thomas 
Cowell in his aldermanic robes, with 
an inscription, a curious literary 
composition. The E. window is of 
stained glass, representing the Cru- 
cifixion and Ascension, and the 
N. aisle contains some memorial 
windows, amongst others to Dr. 
Whewell and Dr. Higgin, Bishop of 
Berry. Amongst the monuments 
is one, by RoubtUiac^ to William 
Stafford, LL.D. ; and another to the 
memory of Sir Samuel Eyre, one of 
the judges of the Court of King's 
Bench, in the reign of William III. 

A very rare cross, with an Anglo- 
Saxon Runic inscription, was dug up 
in the churchyard; making .tiie 5th 
of that character known in Great 
Britain. It is now in the British 
Museum. 

Christ Church was erected and 
endowed by Samuel Gregson, Esq., 
one of the members of the town, and 
was opened in 1859. It is in the 
E. E. style, of which it is a good 
specimen. 

St. Peters Roman Catholic ch. in 
the East Road, is a fine building 
erected in 1859, from designs bv 
Paley, at a cost of lo.OOOl The 
style is Geom. Goth., which prevailed 
in England early in the lith centy. 
The groined ceiling of the chancel 
is magnificently decorated with gold 
and colours. The high altar and 
the Lady Chapel altar are oompoeed 
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of varioiLB coloured marbles. The 
3 £. windows are of stained glass, 
the centre one representing the 
Ascension — the 1. St. Peter standing 
in the Gateway of Heaven, and re- 
ceiving the keys — that on the rt. 
St. Paul caught up to the third 
Heaven, and his Conversion on the 
way to Damascus. The tower and 
spire are 240 ft. in height. 

On the hill above it is the Gram" 
mar St^uxij an Elizabethan modem 
building, over the door of which is a 
statuette of Her Majesty as Duchess 
of Lancaster. Here were educated 
Dr. Whewell and Professor Owen, 
both natives of the town. The 
visitor should ascend to the top of 
the hill for the sake of the view, 
which is superb —on the one side 
over Morecambe and Westmore- 
land, on the other, overlooking Lan- 
caster Moor and the Bleasdale Fells. 
At the back is the Lunatic Agylum, 
a very fine and commodious esta- 
blishment, built to hold over 1000 
patients. The Toton Hall contains 
portraits of Geo. III., the Duke of 
York, Mr. Pitt, and Lord Nelson. 

The other public buildings are 
not important. The monastic look- 
ing structure, which forms a promi- 
nent object on approaching the citv 
and close to the rly. on rt., is Ripley 8 
Hogpiial for orphans, erected by the 
widow of Thomas Ripley, Esq., a 
native of Lancaster and a Liverpool 
merchant, who had devoted 100,OOOZ. 
for the purpose. It is a noble build- 
ing of the Early Pointed stylo of 
the 12th centy., and is intended for 
the education of 150 boys and 150 
girls. The clock-tower in the centre 
is 110 ft. in height. The Royal 
Albert Asylum is for the education 
and maintenance of idiots belonging 
to the Northern counties. 

At Horseshoe Comer, in the town, 
is a horseshoe fixed in the pave- 
ment, which is renewed at certain 
intervals. The custom is supposed 
to have originated in the time of 
John of Gaunt, who once rode into 

ISkroptldre, dv.] 



the town upon a charger which lost 
its shoe at this place. It was taken 
up and fixed in the middle of the 
street, and a new one has been re- 
gularly placed there every 7th year 
at the expense of the townsmen who 
reside near the spot. The Town 
Hall is a heavy edifice, built of free- 
stone, and contains a few portraits. 
As a seaport, Lancaster was once of 
greater importance than Liverpool, 
and carried on a considerable trade 
with the West Indies, Archangel, 
and the Baltic ; but the dose of the 
last centy. saw a great change for 
the worse. When Charles I. levied 
ship-money Lancaster was assessed 
at 302., Liverpool at 252., and Pres- 
ton at 202., for fitting out a ship of 
400 tons. The population is sta- 
tionary, owing to its diminished im- 
portance as a manufacturing town — 
silk tliread, linen thread, and sail- 
cloth, railway, waggon-making and 
shipbuilding, being the main sources 
of trade. The Lime Shipbuilding 
Company is a modern unoertaking, 
and turns out iron vessels of 1400 
tons. The quiet streets present 
a great contrast to the stir and 
bustle of most of the other Lan- 
cashire towns. Stagnation is verv 
conspicuous, and the iU- lighted, 
worse-paved, streets, with the grey 
sombre tint of the houses, give the 
visitor an impression of melancholy 
dulness. Lancaster, however, stands 
high in sanitary improvements, and 
paxticularly in that of water supply, 
which is brought from Littledale 
Fell, a distance of 7 miles, and is 
of very pure character. It flitst 
sent representatives to Parliament 
in 129S, but ceased in 1859; re- 
sumed its privileges in 1547, and 
continued tnem until 1868, when 
by the new Beform Act it was dis- 
franchised for general and habitual 
corruption. 

Rail from Lancaster, by London 
and North-Westemj to Preston, 21i 
m. ; Warrington, 48^ m. ; London, 
231 m.; Camforth, 7} m.; Kendal, 
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21 m.; Carlisle, 68J m.; Winder- 
mere, 29 m. By Fumese Rhj. to 
Grange, 15^ m. ; Ulverston, 25 m. ; 
Fumess Abbey, 32^ in.; Dalton, 
29 V m. ; Barrow, 35 m. By Midland, 
to Morecambe, 4 m. ; Hornby, 9 m. ; 
Settle, 39 m. ; Leeds, 65 2 m. 

Excursions to Quemmore Park, 
4 m. (Rte. 43) ; Morecambe and Heys- 
bam, 5 m. (Rte. 43); Thurnham 
and Glasson Docks (from Galgate 
Stat.) ; over the Fells to the head of 
Wyresdale and the Trough of 
BoUand, 11 m. ; Whitewell, IBJ m. ; 
Glitheroe (Rte. 32), 25i m. 

From the Castle Stat, the train 
glides over the Lune and the Mid- 
land Rly., having a fine view on rt. 
up the river towards Halton and 
Caton, with the aqueduct of the 
Lancaster and Kendal canal. 

At 3 m. Hbst Bank Junc, a 
short branch comes in from More- 
cambe, or rather Poulton (Rte. 43). 
The line here passes close to the 
shores of the bay, which at low 
water presents an enormous expanse 
of sand. Up to the time of the 
opening of the Fumess rly. in 1857 
a coach, called the Over Sands 
coach, daily plied from Lancaster 
via Hestbank to Ulverston {tee 
Rte. 44). 

4 m. Bdton-U'Sands Stat. The 
village on rt. is a favourite resi- 
dence with visitors who seek great 
quiet and beautiful air. The ch. 
consists of nave, side aisle, chancel, 
and fine old tower, and contains 
some modem stained glass. 2 m. 
S. of Bolton is a curious cavern 
called Duncdd Mill Hole, in the 
township of Nether Kellet. A brook 
falls in, with several cascades, and 
emerges again at Camforth. Its 
underground course is about 2} m., 
during which it reappears once at 
Oingle PU Hole near Over Kellet. 

7| m. Cabnfobth Junctt. At this 



spot a considerable population has 
arisen, brought together by the 
erection of the Camforth furnaces for 
the smelting of Xjancashire hsmatite 
ore. Their locality was, of course, 
determined by the meeting of several 
rlys., viz., the London and North- 
Western to north and south, the 
Midland Rly. &om Camforth to 
Wennington and Leeds, and the 
Fumess Rly. to Ulverston and 
Barrow (Rte. 44). A considerable 
portion of the township has been 
at various times washed away by 
the tide. On the rt., 2 m., is the 
village of Over KeUet, adjoining 
which are HdU Chirth (late Bev. 
Dr. Ainslie), and Capermioray HaU 
(G. Marton, Esq.). The Old HaU 
is now a farmhouse. The Martons 
claim as their ancestor Paganus 
de Marton, Lord of East and West 
Marton in Craven. In the Park, 
which overlooks the charming 
scenery of the Keer, is a private 
chapel. 

Leaving Camforth, on 1. is the 
village of Warion, situated under 
the limestone hills of Warton Crag, 
a spot on which, called the BrideU 
Cliaivt used to be frequented by 
young women before the oeremoDy 
of matrimony. The Three Breedert^ 
or Bredors, are three rocking stones 
about 40 ft. apart. There are also 
earthworks on the N. side of War- 
ton Crag, and a cave, supposed in 
old times to have b^n the resort 
of fairies. The ch. is of the date of 
the 14th and 15th centy., and con- 
tains some sedilia and anearly Norm, 
or Saxon font lined with leadwork 
inside. The rectory adjoining the 
ch. is incorporated with the build- 
ings of the ancient one of the time 
of Henry VIII., of which a gable 
and some arches remain. There is a 
grammar school in Warton, founded 
by Matthew Hutton, successively 
Bishop of Coventry, Durham, and 
Archbishop of York in 1594. In 
the township were bom Sir Thomas 
Kytson, a rich merchant in the 
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reign of Henry VIII., and Lucas 
the historian of the parish. Further 
on (1.) is Hyning (W. B. Bolden, 
Esq.), and the village of Yealand 
Conyer»y at the back of which are 
Morecambe Lodge (C. D. Ford, Esq.), 
and Letghton Jldll, the seat of B. T. 
Gillow, Esq. In early times it was 
held by Adam de Avranches, whose 
heiress married Adam de Bedman 
of Yealand in the reign of Edward I. 

At Burton-^n-Kendal Stai. 1 1 ^ m., 
the rly. enters the county of West- 
moreland. 

14^ m. MilrUhorpe Stat, 

19 m. OXENHOLME JtNCT. fOT 

Kendal (Handbook for the Lakes), 



ROUTE 43. 

FROM MORECAMBE TO CARNFORTH 
JUNCTION BT WENNINGTON. 

{jBiidland Bailway.) 

By means of this section of the 
Midland system, Lancashire is 
brought into direct communication 
with the manufacturing towns of 
Yorkshire, and a large and pictu- 
resque agricultural district in North 
Lancashire and North-West York- 
shire is opened up. 

For those who like a quiet water- 
ing place, Moreeamhe, properly 
called Poulton-in-the-Sands, is to 
be recommended, although it has, 



like Blackpool, its occasional ava- 
lanches of excursionists. It com- 
mands exceedingly beautiful views 
over the Bav, and an unfailing 
supply of fresh sea-breeze. (Holds : 
North-Westem, King's Arms, West 
View.) A line of steamers for- 
merly ran between Morecambe and 
Belfast, but has been discontinued. 
There is a very charming walk 
along the shore to Heysham, 
2^ m., a most picturesque little 
village situated on a wooaed rooky 
promontory, which, compared with 
the flat and level country round 
it, looks higher than it really is. 
Enormous quantities of mussels 
and herrings are caught in the 
fisheries adjoining. Enclosed within 
the carefully kept churchyard are 
the minute church, the remains 
of the oratory of Heysham, and 
a number of stone coffins, for 
the inspection of which visitors 
are requested to obtain a sixpenny 
ticket at the clerk's house near the 
gate. This money goes to the re- 
storation fund, and the general ex- 
penses of taking care of the ruins, 
although it is doubtful how far the 
right extends of charging a fee for 
entering tlie churchyaid. The Norm. 
ck, of 8t. Patrick, which was restored 
in 1866, is of very small dimensions, 
and consists of nave, with a double 
aisle, chancel, and north porch. 
The W. window is of stained glass, 
and by the altar is a brass of the 
date 1670, and an old tomb in the 
N. aisle. " The nave occupies the 
area of an ancient Saxon ch. 
Traces of this building are dis- 
cernible in the remains of a W. 
doorway, and in the chancel arch 
with its curioys cabled impost 
mouldings, and in building the 
new N. aisle a doorway and wall, 
of undoubted Saxon architecture, 
were discovered." 

The Oratory, which has been 
dignified with the name of Abbey. 
vfwi only 24 ft. in length and 
7i in breadth, and is said to 
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have been erected for the aocom- 
modation of the monies, whose 
duty it was to pray for mariners ; 
it obtained such a reputation for 
sanctity, that burial within the 
precincts was greatly sought after. 
The remains consist of an arch of 
Saxon date, and rock tombs or stone 
coffins. Heysham is rather a fa- 
Yourite resort in summer time. 
Adjoining the village are Heysham 
HflJl and Heysham Tower. 

From Morecambe a short branch 
of 2 m. runs up to Hest Bank, to 
join the London and North-Western. 

The Midland Rly. to Lancaster 
runs underneath the latter, and by 
the side of the river, which it crosses 
to the Green Area Stat., at Lan- 
caster, where a branch runs in from 
the Castle stat. It then proceeds 
up the rt. bank of the river, crossing 
under the aqueduct of the Iianoaster 
and Kendal canal to 

2\ m. ffcdUm Stat. The village, 
with its pretty church stands on the 
1., embowered in trees, as are also 
the Bectory (Rev. Dr. Mackreth), 
Hcdton Hall (Major Whitle), and 
Beaumont EaU, A Roman votive 
altar was discovered in the church- 
yard here, and a chased silver cup 
on Halton Moor. There still exists 
a Saxon cross, used as a sundial. 
The ch. contains a monument with 
the following dubious epitaph, — 

" He was— bat words are wanting to say 
what. 
Think what a man should be; though an 
attorney, he was that." 

On rt., 1} m., is Quemmore Park, 
the seat of W. J. Gamett, Esq. The 
house is quadrangular, from designs 
by Harrison, and is beautifully 
situated in a considerable park, 
commanding a fine view up the vale 
of Lune towards Hornby. At the 
back are the Fells of Bleasdale, the 
forestal rights of which were'ac- 

?[nired by Mr. Gamett by purchase 
irom the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Quemmore itself was disforested 



by Act of Parliament in 181 1. " The 
name lias, in all probability, been 
derived from the stone which is 
found here, called Hungerstone, 
full of haid, flinty pebbles, and 
similar to ancient Roman querns;, 
whereof small millstones were for- 
merly made. This conjecture eeems 
to be confirmed by lihe discovery 
of several querns recently dug up 
in the neighbourhood." — Burke. 

Permission is given to visit the 
Park, which contains much pictu- 
resque scenerv, especially at one 
spot, called "The Knotts," The 
poet Gray, in a letter to Dr. Whai^ 
ton, describes the view from Quem- 
more looking up towards Caton, 
saying that *' every feature which 
constitutes a perfect landscape of 
the extensive sort is here not only 
boldly marked but also in its best 
position." Tickets are isaued in 
Lancaster for entry into the park, 
and the money thus realised is 
given to the Dispensary. 

Quemmore Chur<A has been re- 
built in beautiful Dec. style, by tiie 
late Mr. Gamett, from designs by 
Foley. 

A curious history is attached to 
the stained glass E. window, which 
was ordered for, and sent out to, the 
English church at Cannes. But the 
vessel in which it sailed foundered 
near Marseilles, and a new one was 
sent for to England. In the mean- 
time a Greek merchant bought the 
wreck of the first vessel, picked it 
up, and found in it the window, 
none the worse for its submerging. 
It was then sold by auction at Mar- 
seilles, and bought by Mr. Gamett 
for his church at Quemmore. 

The course of the rly. up the river 
side is very charming, smooth 
reaches alternating with rapids, 
the wooded banks in many places 
overhanging the water's edge— 

*' As Lon oomos ambling on from Wesdirore- 
land, wlMn flnt 
ArislTig fh»n her head, amongst the m<iim> 
tainanant 
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By many a pretty spring, that howerly 

getting strength. 
Arriving In her coarse in Lancashire at 

length. 
To Lonsdale shows herselfi^ and lovingly 

doth play 
With her dear daughter JMa."— Drayton. 

After leaving Halton the line 
crosses and recrosses a bend of the 
Lone, within which is the Hermit- 
age (J. Sharp, Esq.), to 4^ m. Ccttmi 
Stctt, The village is on rt., near the 
iunction of the Artie Beck with the 
Lnne and nestling under Littledale 
Fell. In 1803 some Boman anti- 
quities were found here, including 
a pillar with an inscription to the 
Emperor Adrian and a milliarium. 

On rt. are JSkcowbeck HaU (J. 
Grey, Esq.) and Qramfard Had (J. 
Edmondson, Esq.). In the grounds 
of the latter is Bavenscar HilL, a 
favourite place for Lancaster pic- 
nics. On 1. is HaUan Park (T. H. 
Bateman, Esq.). 

Pass rt. the village of ClaugJUorit 
where is the old HaU, the seat of 
the Croft family in the 15th centy. 
It possesses a gateway with oriel 
window of the time of Henry VII., 
and a terrace with two towers, of 
a later date — j^robably Charles I. 
The di,j which is modem, contains 
the oldest dated bell in the king- 
dom (1296) with a Longobardic 
inscription. 

9 m. Hornby Stat. Few vill- 
ages are situated more prettily. 
'Hie river Wenning, whose stream 
has just been increased by the 
joint waters of the Hyndbum 
and the Boebum Dale, flows into 
the Lune a little to the W., while 
the wooded Park, and the noble 
turrets of Hornby Castle form a 
superb background. The Castle 
(J. Foster, Esq.) has an historio 
celebrity, and is believed by anti- 
quaries to occupy the site of a 
Koman villa, as coins and orna- 
ments have been found here in 
excavating. Nicholas Montbeggon, 
a proteg^ of Boger de Poitou, was 



the first to perceive the value of the 
situation, and he accordingly erected 
a fortress here ; which, after many 
chancres of ownership by the De 
Burghs, the Nevills, and the Har- 
ringtons, at last came into the pos- 
session of Sir Edward Stanley, the 
fifth son of the first Earl of Derby, 
who for his prowess at the battle 
of Flodden Field was created Baron 
Monteagle by Henry YIII. He it 
was who built the present noble 
building, although it has undergone 
much restoration and alteration at 
ti^e hands of the late owner, Mr. 
Pudsey Dawson. Sir Edward Stan- 
ley, however great was his renown 
as a warrior, was not held in such 
good reputation in other respects, 
for it was generally asserted that 
he was a freethinker and that he 
dabbled in the black art. People 
went so far as to say that he had 
obtained Hornby through a partici- 
pation in the poisoning of Sir John 
Harrington, into whose family he 
had married. During the Civil 
War Hornby was garrisoned by the 
Boyalists, and considered to be im- 
pregnable, being deemed from its 
situation inaccessible on three sides. 
Nevertheless, Col. Assheton, who 
conunanded the Parliamentary 
forces, while making an apparent 
attack on the fourth side, detached 
a party, under the guidance of a 
deserter, who, climbing up the pre- 
cipice, made an entry through one 
of the windows and captured the 
Castle, which was ordered by the 
Parliament to be " defaced, dis- 
mantled, and rendered defenceless." 
Of late years Hornby has passed 
by purchase to various owners. 
The oldest portion of the Castle is 
a large square tower or keep, the 
work of Kdmund, 1st Lord Mont- 
eagle, on the north side of which is 
Sir E. Stanley's motto, •*Glav et 
Gant " — sword and glove. The 
church is a sing^ar-looking build- 
ing, with an octagonal tower, set 
diagonally upon an octagonal base. 
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This, with the chancel, was built by 
Lord Monteaglo, who is said to have 
been converted jErom his material- 
istic views by the parson of Slaid- 
bam, Sir Hugh Parker. In the in- 
terior is a monument to Dr. Lingard, 
the historian, who was officiating 
minister at the Roman Catholic 
chapel here ; and in the ch.-yd. is 
a monolith with rudely sculptured 
sides. 

A farmhouse on the banks of the 
Lune marks the site of Hornby 
Priory, a subordinate establishment 
to Furness in the 16th centy. 

10 m. Wrae Stat. The village is 
on rt. at the confluence of the 
Hyndbum with the Koebum Dale, 
a)x)ut a mile above their junction 
with the Wenning. In the mill- 
stone grit in this locality there are 
some thin seams of coeJ— there is 
also a silkmill in the village. 

At 12 m. Wennington Junc. the 
Midland branch from Carnforth 
falls in on the 1., and the rlv. di- 
rectly afterwards enters Yorkshire. 

[The tourist who is anxious to 
explore this remote corner of Lan- 
cashire should return by the Cam- 
forth line. On leaving thejunc- 
tion is Wennington Hall (W. F. 
Saunders, Esq.). 

2 m. MeUing Stat. The ch., of 
Perp. date, consists of nave, chancel, 
aisles, porch, and a chantry called 
Morley Chapel. It contains an un- 
usual number of stained glass win- 
dows, a hagioscope, and a mutilated 
slab supposed to mark the resting- 
place of Lord Montcaglo, his wife 
and children. The altnr is on a 
much higher level than the body of 
the ch., owing to situation of the 
building on sloping groimd. On the 
1. is Slorrs HaU. To the rt. is 
Wrayton Hall (J. G. Burrows, Esq.), 
very prettily situated on the 1. bank 
of the Greta, a little above its 
^unction with the Lune. 



On the opposite bank is Hmrland 
Castle^ the ancient seat of North 
Burton, Esq., one of the few old 
moated houses of Lancashire. Ever 
since the Norman Conquest and the 
arrival of Roger de Poitou, a fortress 
existed at Thurland for the purpose 
of overawing the wild borderera. 
In the 16th centy. it was the resi- 
dence of Sir Brian Tunstal, who 
fought at Flodden ; and of the same 
family was Cuthbert Tunstal, Bi- 
shop of Durham, the only pre- 
late who refused to acknowledgo 
the Act of Supremacy put forth by 
Henry VIII. Previous to the Civil 
War the Tunstal family had suf- 
fered so much from fines and se- 
questrations that they were com- 
pelled to alienate most of their 
estates, and Thurland then came 
into the possession of Sir John 
Girlington, a staunch Catholic, who 
defended it on the Royalist side 
against the Parliamentary forces 
under Col. Assheton. But it soon 
surrendered, and the Puritans cap- 
tured " much money and plate, with 
many disafifected ladies and gentle- 
men." Subsequently Sir John 
again took possession, on which Col. 
Rigby marched hither and ordered 
the plac« to be dismantled. The 
Castle was eventually rebuilt from 
designs by Sir Jeffrey WyatL At 
the oack of the park is Tunstal, the 
c^. of which is of late Perp., and 
contains a mutilated effigy, be- 
lieved to be that of Sir Thomas 
Tunstal, the builder of Thur- 
land, and monuments to the 
family of Fenwick, whose seat 
of Burrow HaU (E. M. Fenwick, 
Esq.) is H m. N. on the 1. bank of 
the Lnne. The village of Burrow 
or Over Burrow shows traces of its 
having been a Roman encampment 
from its position, and &om the tes- 
selated pavements and coins found 
here at various times. It is con- 
sidered by some antiquaries to be 
identical with Bremetonacis, though 
it is more likely that that station 
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was at Lancaster. Mr. Rauth- 
mell, in 1746, discovered that on the 
eastern and southern sides the 
ramparts were quite visible, and he 
describes an altar dedicated toMagon 
bj a Roman lady on the recovery 
of her health. To the E. of Over 
Burrow, at Gargrove, was a castrum 
iestivum, and on the side of the 
rood to Lancaster a milliare or Roman 
milestone was found. 2^ m. further 
N. is Kirkby Lonadctle. (See Hand- 
book/or Weatmoreland.) 

Crossing the Lune, the traveller 
reaches, 3 m., Arkholme Stat. In 
the village the inhabitants are 
principally engaged in the making 
of hampers. On 1. is Storrs HcM 
(F. F. Pearson, Esq.), and further 
S. the village of Gressingham, the 
church of which contains a Norm, 
doorway. The line then passes 
CkipemtDray, the seat of G. Marton, 
Esq. (Rte. 42). 

6 m. Borwiek Stat. Borwick Hall, 
a house of the time of Charles I., 
with a *' peel " aitfu^hed to one end, 
was formerly the property of the De 
Borwicks, and then of the Bind- 
losses, whose arms are over the fire- 
place. A curious "priest-hole" is 
to be seen in one of the rooms, by 
which the fugitive suddenly dis- 
appeared on pressing the floor. 
Charles U. once stopped the night 
here, sharing the hospitality of Sir 
Robert Bindloss. 

8} m. Cabkfobth Juno. (Rte. 44).] 



ROUTE 44. 

FKOM CARNFORTH TO BARROW BY 
ULVERSTON AND FURNESS ABBEY. 

The Fumess district, formerly the 
boundary between the kingdoms of 
England and Scotland, is most con- 
veniently approached from Lancaster 
by the Fumess Rly., and the tourist 
to the Lakes is strongly recom- 
mended to visit this district first. 
The tract called Fumess, mentioned 
in Domesday asUougun or the Hill, 
is bounded on the W. by the river 
Duddon, on the N. by Cumberland, 
on the E. by Westmoreland, and on 
the S. by the sea. The mountain 
of Black Combe is a noble termina- 
tion to its 8. boundary. " The 
tract called * Fumess Fell,'** says 
Camden, " is all mountains and 
high rocks, among which the an- 
cient Britons lived, securely relying 
on those natural fastnesses, which^ 
however, were not impregnable to 
the Saxon conqueror, for that the 
Britons lived here in the 228th year 
after the first arrival of the Saxons 
in the S. part of the island is proved 
by the curious historical fact, that 
a king of the Northumbrians gave 
to St. Cuthbert the land called 
Cartmel and all the Britons on i^, as 
is related in his life. This district 
was long renowned for the wealthy 
and magnificent Abbey of Fumess 
and its two dependent prickles of 
Cartmel and Conishead.*' 

Moreeambe Bay, along the nortli 
shore of which the rly. to Ulverston 
is carried, receives the waters of the 
Lune, the Keer, the Wlnster, the 
Kent, and the Leven, and is en- 
vironed by scenery of singular 
beauty. The irregular and indented 
shores are diversified by numerous 
vales, parks, woods sloping to the 
water's edge, interesting old towns, 
and picturesque villages. At low 
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water the sands form a plain of 
great extent, which in days previous 
to the rly. was traversed daily by 
travellers and even by a coach which 
ran between Lancaster and Ulver- 
ston, and was called the " Over- 
sands " coach. This old route began 
at Hest Banky and the track was 
marked by branches of trees, called 
brogs, stuck in the sand. On reach- 
ing Kent's Bank the coach travelled 
for a few miles on the Gartmel 
shore, and then crossed the estuary 
of the Leven to Ulverston. 

The construction of the rly. in 
1857 across the bend of Morecambe 
Bay, for a distance of 8 m., partly on 
solid embankments, and partly on 
iron viaducts, is one of the most re- 
markable achievements of modem 
engineering science. The bay ex- 
tends about 17 m. inland from its 
point of embouchure in the Irish 
Channel, and is of an average length 
of 10 m. Towards the bend of the 
bay^ the waters shoal very much, and 
an immense extent of sand and allu- 
vial mud is left high and dry at low 
water. Many have been the hair- 
breadth escapes that occurred in the 
crossing. Nor did travellers always 
escape the perils of the journ^. The 
registers of the parish of Gartmel 
show that not fewer than 100 per- 
sons liave been buried in itsoh.-yard, 
who were drowned in attempting to 
cross the sand. These are inde- 
pendent of similar burials in the 
ch.-yard in adjacent parishes on both 
sides the bay. 

In the spring of 1857, a party of 
10 or 12 young men and women 
proceeding to the hiring market at 
Lancaster, were overtaken by the 
advancin^^ tide, and every one of 
them perished. The principid dan- 
ger arises from the treacherous nature 
of the sands, and their constant shift- 
ing during the freshes which oc- 
curred in the rivers flowing into the 
bend of the bay. A guide was ap- 
pointed by the Government at the 
noble salary of 12/. a year, whoso 



duty it was to be ready at low water 
to point out the track, and particu- 
larly where the river Keer runs in, 
the danger of the river being suffi- 
ciently illustrated by the old adage, 

'■The Kent and the Keer 
Miive parted many « good man and his 
meear (marc)." 

The first project of embanking 
the Lancaster sands was proposed 
by Mr. Housman at a cost of 
200,0002.; but, though he had the 
encouragement of the Duke of 
Bridgewater, it came to nothing. 
Subsequently, in 1837, Stephenson 
recommended the construction of 
a rly. from Ponlton to Humphrey 
Head, on the opposite coast, as part 
of a west coast line to Scotland. 

He proposed to cany the road 
across the sand in a segment of a 
circle of 5 m. His design was to 
drive piles for the whole length, and 
form a solid fence of stone blocks on 
the land side of the piles, for the 
purpose of retaining the sand and 
silt brought down by the rivers from 
the iutenor. It was calculated that 
the value of the 40,000 acres of rich 
alluvial land thus reclaimed fitim 
the bay would have more than co- 
vered the cost of forming the em- 
bankment But this scheme was 
not prosecuted, and a line was subse- 
quently adopted, though in a greatly 
modified form, by the Ulverston and 
Lancaster Bly. Co., at the suggestion 
of Mr. Brogden, a wealthy contractor, 
whose residence is now on Holme 
Island, Grange, close to tho line of 
which he may be said to have be^i 
the proiector. It was his wish to 
have taken it straight across the bay, 
somewhat after Mr. Stephenson's 
pla^; but it was eventually deter^ 
mined to carry it nearer to the 
land across the estuaries of the 
rivers Kent and Leven. 

The work, duruig its proj^ress, was 
a daily encounter with difficulties, 
occurring at every ebb and flow of 
tlie tide, besides the constant wash- 
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inff of the embankment on the land 
8i(& b J the rivers flowing into the sea ; 
and when to the flow of the tide was 
added the force of a south-westerly 
storm, the temporary havoo was cal- 
culated greatly to discourage the pro- 
jectors of the undertaking. 

The principal difficulties were en- 
countered in crossing the channels 
of the Leven and Kent rivers. In 
making the trial borings nothing but 
sand was found to a depth of 30 ft 
In one case the boring was carried 
70 ft. down, and then there was 
nothing but sand. It was necessary, 
in the first piace, to confine the 
channels of the rivers to a fixed bed, 
which was accomplished by means of 
weirs, most ingeniously constructed 
to counteract the effect of the eddies 
upon the line of the embankment or 
main weir. When the currents had 
been fixed, viaducts of 50 spans of 
30 ft. each were thrown over the 
channels, and in each viaduct was 
placed a drawbridge, to permit the 
passing of sailing vessels. To pro- 
tect the foundations of the piers of 
these viaducts, as well as the rly. 
embankments, weirs were also formed 
parallel with the current of the 
stream, which had the further effect 
of retaining the silt inland, and thus 
enabling large tracts of land to be 
reclaims. This land behind the 
embankment of the Kent estuary 
is now under cultivation, where only 
a short time since fishermen were 
accustomed to ply their trade. 

The chief difficulty which the engi- 
neer, Mr. Brunlees, had to encounter, 
was in finding a solid foundation 
amidst the sMfting sands for the 
piers of the extensive viaducts across 
the mouths of the rivers. He finally 
overcame this by the use of iron 
disc piles, which he sunk to an 
average depth of 20 ft., by means of 
hydraulic pressure. The water being 
passed through a pipe down the 
interior of the pile, loosened the 
sands immediately beneatii the disc, 
and allowed the pile to sink by its j 



own weight; after the pressure of 
water was withdrawn, the piles were 
driven down 2 in. further, by ^ort 
blows from a heavy ** tup," and up 
to the present time, though support- 
ing a line upon which there is a 
very heavy traffic, they have given 
no signs of subsidence. The inte- 
rior of the embankment is generally 
formed of sand, the slopes on the 
sea side being protected by layers of 
puddle, 12 in. thick, *• quarry rid" 
in. thick, and stone pitchingsfrom 
8 to 12 in. in thickness. On the 
landward side, the slopes of the 
embankment are protected by pitch- 
ing or sods, according to position. 
The entire work must be regarded 
as a complete triumph of English 
engineering over that element which 
usually tests its highest skill. 

The passenger for Ulverston or 
Fumess has to change carriages at 
Cam/orthf immediately after which 
a junction is formed with the Mid- 
land Bly. from Wennington, which 
places the hematite districts in direct 
communication with the Yorkshire 
ironworks, bringing back coal and 
coke to the Barrow works. Fine 
views are obtained very shortly 
of Morecambe Bay. The shelving 
shores of limestone, and the verdure 
of the woods present fine contrasts of 
colour, and the manner in which the 
white mountain limestone sometimes 
crops out on the tops of the bald 
hills gives them a very peculiar ap- 
pearance, in some places as if they 
were covered with hoar-frost. The 
line crosses the Keer, and winds 
round Warton Crag to 

3^ m. SilvercUde Stat, (Inns: Bri- 
tannia, Victoria). The village, pret- 
tily situated on the Morecambe Bay, 
1^ m. from the station, is resorted to 
as a watering-place in the bathing 
season, though the lodging-houses 
are few. Large quantities of cookies 
and "flukes," t.e. flounders, are 
taken here, and sent to the nearest 
market towns. A ravine leading 

o 3 
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past Lindeth Totoer to the sea ahonld 
De viflited. The limestone crops out 
picturesquely, and forms escarp- 
ments, clothed with lichens, ferns, 
and other plants. Quiet, sea air, and 

J >1 easing scenery may be enjoyed 
lere. 

On the opposite hill side is Leigh- 
ton HaU (R. Gillow, Esq.). 

5^ m. Anuide Stat. Amaide Knot 
(522 feet) is on the 1., with Amside 
Toweft a square building, from which 
fine views of the bay, Peel Castle, 
and the estuary of the Kent are com- 
manded. In former days it was a 
border stronghold ; tlie walls are of 
great thickness, with small windows 
and numerous embrasures. The in- 
terior is a mere shell, but there are 
remains of a narrow staircase. The 
ruin is finely placed, with Amside 
Knot on one side, and Middlebarrow 
Wood on the other. On rt. of the 
line is Hazelslack, or Neslop To\cer, 
another old fortress, once used as a 
beacon. The district possesses much 
interest for the geologist and the 
botanist. The limestone formation 
is more displayed, and the hedgerows 
produce some rare ferns. The view 
from the larch - crowned Amside 
Knot will well repay. In the valley 
to rt. of the rly. is a small lake called 
Howes Tarn, said to contain im- 
mense quantities of pike, and remark- 
able for a thick bed of white minute 
univalve sea shells. The Kent is 
here crossed by a viaduct, from which 
the fine limestone crag of "Whitbar- 
row Scar is seen to great advantage, 
on the rt. The rly. skirts the shore, 
of which 100 acres have been re- 
claimed from the sea by the embank- 
ment. 

8 m. Orange Stat. The Grange 
Hotel is a first-rate establieJiment in 
a beautifully picturesque situation, 
and fitted up with great comfort. 
Coaches twice a duy from the Stat, 
to Newby Bridge, at the foot of 
Windermere Lake, 8 m., to meet the 



steamers from Bowness and Amble- 
side (Rte. 45). The village ia 
situated on an estuary at the foot of 
Yewbarrow, and is sheltered by 
picturesque and lofty crags richly 
wooded. The scenerv has made 
Grange a favoiurite resort, and the 
mildne:s8 of the air makes it a desir> 
able winter residence. Lindal Lane^ 
on the road to Newby Bridge, should 
be visited, "together with Yewbarrotr, 
the top of which presents phe- 
nomena of interest to the geologist, 
in the shape of large fi&iures or 
cracks. Near CasUe Head, in the 
lower escarpment of rock on the S. 
side, the junction of the two forma- 
tions of fuate and limestone is very 
distinctly marked. Hemps/ell, 3 m. 
from Grange, is worth the ascent. 
Picturesque masses of limestone 
crop out from the heathery waste, and 
their crevices are filled with beauti- 
ful ferns. The Hospice is a modem 
building, erected by an incumbent 
of Cartmel for the shelter of visitors. 
The interior of the tower is provided 
with stone seats and a fireplace;, and 
there is a tablet with a poetical in- 
scription. Most of the Westmore- 
land and Cumberland mountains 
are seen from Hempsfell, and the 
hills of Yorkshire in the distance to 
the£. 

[^Cartmel, 2 m. N.W. of Grange, 
is a small, quiet, and primitive old 
town, with a church, said to be the 
only conventual building in Lan- 
cashire that escaped mutilation 
after the dissolution of the monas- 
teries. The priory was founded a.d. 
1188, by William Mareshall, Earl 
of Pembroke, and dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. It is one of the 
finest and most interesting speci- 
mens of ecclesiastical architecture 
in the district, and affords examples 
of almost every style, from Trans, 
Nomi. down to lite Eng. Cart- 
mel was never raised to the dignity 
of an abbey. The Charter declares 
that the Karl founded it '* for the 
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increase of our holy religion, ^ving 
and granting to it every kind of 
liberty that neart can conceive, or 
the mouth utter." The priory was 
enriched bv many subsequent bene- 
factors. The Charter was confirmed 
by Edward III. Henry VIII. dis- 
solved the priory, the establishment 
of which at that time consisted of 
10 monks and 38 servants. In 
the original Articles of Survey for 
the dissolution of Lancashire 
monasteries are the following: — 
•* If m, for J* Church of Oartmell, 
being the Priorie and alsoe Psh 
Church, whether to stand unplucked 
downe or not? Answer — Ord<* by 
M' Chauncellor of the Ducbie to 
stand still. It'm, for a suet of 
coopis (copes) daymd by y* Inha- 
bitants of Cartmell, to belong to y« 
Church tliereof— Ord«» that the 
P'ochians shall have them styll.*' — 
Wkitaker. The ch.-tower is re- 
markable for its plan, the upper 
portion being set diagonally upon 
the lower. The interior of the 
e^. is a fine specimen of the £. 
£ng., and the centre is supported 
by large clustered pillars. The 
walls of the choir and the transept 
belong to the first erection, while 
the windows are of later date. The 
K.E. window is 40 feet high, and 
contains a little ancient stained 
glass. There are 2 fine Norm, door- 
ways, of about the date 1188. The 
nave is of the 15th centy., and was 
plastered and whitewashed by the 
t^itans; but the greater portion 
of this disfigurement has now been 
removed, and the walls restored to 
their original state. For nearly 2 
oentys. the chancel was without a 
roof, and the fine oak stalls suffered 
accordingly. Their seats are 500 
years old, with grotesque carvings, 
the work, doubtless, of the monks ; 
but the upper portions are modem. 
Hr. Preston, a former owner of 
Holker Hall, commenced the resto- 
ration of the ch. in 1640, and erected 
the carved oak screen. There are 2 



chapels; one called the Py per choir, 
which has a groined stone roof, and 
the other, the Town choir. The arches 
in the clerestory were walled up 
until 1859, when they were dis- 
covered by accident. The capitals 
of the pillars are of richly-sculptured 
foliage. On the N. side of the aisle 
is an altar-tomb of William de 
Walton, the first or second prior. 
There is a magnificent monument 
to Sir John Harrington and his 
wife (1305) recumbent beneath a 
fine fretwork arch, and decorated 
bv numerous symbolical figures. 
The base is surmounted by gro- 
tesque images of chanting monks. 
The monument was brought 
from Oleaston Castle, and has suf- 
fered considerably either in its 
removal or from age. The elaborate 
decorations of the upper portion of 
the tomb represent some of the 
events of the Passion, such as the 
buffeting before Pilate, the Scourg- 
ing, &c. A small chapel contains 
the tombs of many members of the 
Lowther family. In the vestry aie 
some curious old books — a Bible, 
printed at Basle, in 1511 ; an edi- 
tion of Thomas Aquinas, printed at 
Venice, 1506 ; and some other rare 
specimens of early typography. The 
interior has undergone a complete 
renovation : the plaster ceiling, 
which long disfigured the nave, 
has been removed, and woodwork 
substituted; the hideous galleries, 
which prevented the fine propor- 
tions of the building from being 
seen, have been taken down and 
swept away, and replaced by oak 
seats. There are some remains of 
the monastic buildings belonging to 
the Priory. Not far from the town 
is the Holy Well of Cartmel, a medi- 
cinal spring, which once attracted 
many visitors. Cartmel was the 
birthplace of Dr. Law, Bp. of Car- 
lisle in the 18th centy. ana a rather 
celebrated divine in his day. 

Holme Island, opposite Grange, 
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lias been converted into a tasteful 
domain, the property of John Broa- 
den, Esq. The island is about 11 
acres in extent, and a causeway 
connects it with the mainlana. 
From Grange an excursion may be 
made to the promontory of Hum- 
phrey Head^ 4 m., where tradition 
states that Sir John Harrington 
killed the last wolf in England. It 
commands a fine panorama, and at 
its base is a mineral spring, known 
as the Hcly WeU. 

Between the Head and Kent's 
Bank ib Kirkhead Cavern, which 
yielded, to Mr. Morris's exploration, 
bones both human and animal, axes, 
hammers, bone and bronze orna- 
ments, and Roman coins, showing 
that there must have been a prolonged 
tenancy of the cave, and that it had 
not been disturbed for 1800 years or 
moro. 

On rt. of rly. is Wraysholme Toioery 
an old Border " peel " house of the 
Harringtons, whose arms, as well as 
those of the Stanley family, are 
still to be seen. 

12 m. Carh Stai. On the rt. is 
Holker HaU, a seat of the Duke of 
Devonshire on the I. bunk of the 
estuary of the Leven, and sur- 
rounded with noble woods. The 
park slopes gently to the water's 
edge, and is well stocked with deer. 
The mansion, with its collection of 
pictures and its exquisite gardens, 
is most liberally shown, even dur- 
ing the residence of the Duke. To 
the rt. of the house is a figure in 
freestone of Sir Geoffrey Hudson, 
the dwarf attached to the Court of 
Charles I., armed and holding an 
arquebus in his hand. The in- 
terior of Holker contains much 
carved oak furniture, and a series of 
fine landscapes, chiefiy formed in 
the latter part of the last centy. by 
SirWilliam Lowther, which, together 
with the hall, passed by marriage 
into the possession of the Burling- 
ton family. Previous to its posses- 



sion by the Lowtbers, Holker 
the property of the Prestona in the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

In the cmieroom are the two sons 
of the duke with a pony, Luctu; 
two spirited battle-pieces by 5aiir- 
quignon; portrait of a man in a 
black dress, TintortUo; portrait of Sir 
William Lowther, Sir J. Reynold* ; 
Village Views, JSotbema; Laud- 
scapes with figures, Wouvermaiu. 

In the Drawing-room — Two grand 
pictures by Claude Lorraine^ one 
representing the Bepose in E^pt, 
the figures thought to be by Sa^mt- 
ferrato: Landscape, Rubens; Sea- 
pieces by H. Vemd; one repre- 
senting a stoim, the other a calm. 
Landscape by (?. Potwn'n, a very 
fine composition. View of the 
Piazetta, CanaUtto. St. Cliristopher 
baptized by the infant Christ on 
his shoulders, Hans Mending^ but 
said to bo Albert Durer, "of mar- 
vellous power of colouring, the 
landscape truly luminous, and the 
execution of singular delicacy." — W. 
A landscape by /. Ruymiael, '* re- 
markable for feeling, for mature 
and clever handling.** A picture 
on wood- by Hobhema, of the first 
class in composition, carefully as 
well as spiritedly executed. A sea- 
piece, warm and clear in tone, 
W. Van de Velde. Landscape with 
Tobit and the Angel, C. Podamk- 
burg. 

In the Dining-room — One of the 
largest pioturet) by C. Lorraine, the 
Temple of the Musee, of great 
grandeur and thoroughly careful 
execution; Portrait, Vandyck, tsaid 
to be of himself: Pictures with 
horsemen, Bourguignon ; Land- 
scapes, ZuochardU, 

The library contains several 
portraits by Sir P. Lely, and por- 
traits of Sir Thomas More, Sir I. 
Newton, and Hobbes the philo- 
sopher, who was tutor to one of the 
members of the Cavendibh familv : 
a picture by Vandyck^ representing 
Charles I. from three difiTerent 
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points of view ; Daniel in the Lion's 
Den, by Boland Saver i/. 

This room also contains a fine 
chimney-piece of about 1490, exe- 
cuted by the Lombardi family, 
whose workmanship so greatly con- 
tributed to the decoration of 
Venice. In the corridors is a 
series of historical portraits. 

Cark Hall, the ancient seat of the 
Curwens, is an old mullioned house, 
with very thick walls of the 16th 
centy. Bighxnd Hall, to the N. of 
Cark, is another old house, the kit- 
chen of which contains a singular in- 
scription on the oak chimney-piece. 

The fishing villages on the 
Cartmel coast are very primitive 
places, large quantities of shell-fish, 
firninders, and plaice, being taken by 
stake-nets in the bEiy. From the 
hamlet of Gurk alone 1000 tons of 
cockles are sent in the course of the 
year to the various market towns of 
Lancashire. The "cocklers" belong 
to the poorest class ; and although 
all are intent on the same pursuit, 
they are said never to quarrel, in 
consequence of a belief that if they 
did. the cockles would all leave the 
sands with the following tide. The 
cockles lie buried about an incli 
below the surface, and their place 
is known by two little holes or eyes 
in the sand ; and they are jerked 
out into a basket by a three-pronged 
bent fork, called a "cram." An 
expert "cockier" will collect 16 
quarts of cockles in an hour. 

To the 1. of Gark, off the shore, is 
Chapel Idand, upon which the 
monks of Fumess buUt an oratory, 
where prayers were daily offered for 
the safety of the people crossing the 
sands. An arch and some perilous 
of the wall remain. 

The shores of the Leven estuary 
here present a beautifid combina- 
tion of limestone crags, hanging 
woods and grassy mounds, with the 
luoors and mountains in the dis- 
tance. 



Passing on 1. the sea entrance of 
the canal, the tourist reaches, 17^ m., 
the stat. of UlversUm, a brisk little 
market town, with a pop. of 6630. 
(Inns : Sun, Braddyll's Arms.) 

On the rt., as the town is ap- 
proached, is Hood HiU^ upon which 
has been erected a monument 100 
ft. high in imitation of the Kddy- 
stone Lighthouse, to the memory of 
Sir John Barrow, for many years 
Secretary of the Admiralty and a 
native of this town. It was put up 
in 1850, and is of wrought lime- 
stone. The diameter of the interior 
is 19 ft.; a staircase leads to the 
top. On the 1. ar« the woods of 
Gonishead Priory. Ulverston is an 
oldfashioned town, the capital of 
the Fumess district, and was 
granted, with a manor attached, to 
the Abbey of Fumess, by King 
Stephen, a.d. 1217. Its name is 
supposed to have been derived from 
Ulphus, a Saxon noble, who ex- 
tended his conquest to Fumess. Its 
commercial status was considerably 
increased by the canal made in 
1795, under the direction of Rennie, 
the celebrated engineer, which is 
capable of admitting ships of 400 
tons burthen: though it must be 
conlessed that Barrow has com- 
pletely eclipsed Ulverston, and 
robbed it of nearly all its trade. 
The iron-mines in the neighbour- 
hood, however, give Ulverston some 
importance ; and it also possesses a 
few manufactures 

The Church (St. Mary's), on an 
eminence overlooking the town, is 
a noble one, said to have been 
originally erected in 1111, parily 
rebuilt in the reign of Henry VlII., 
and again in 1804, and in 1866. 
The Norm. S. doorway is supposed 
to have been brought from B^umess 
Abbey. It is a fine example, with a 
double recessed semicircular arch 
and a chevron moulding. A stone 
in the S. side of the tower bears the 
date 1164, which is believed to be 
[ that of the construction of the 
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original edifice; but this date. evi- 
dently cannot belong to the tower, 
Tvliich is of Perp. style, and is sup- 
posed by antiquaries to have been a 
mistake of the mason, who mistook 
the 5 for a 1. Amongst the monu- 
ments is one to Sir John Barrow; 
ail altar-tomb, with efiigy in armour, 
of William Sandys, of Gonishcad, 
temp. Elizabeth, and of the Dodding 
family, 17th centy. In the vestry 
is a painting after Yandyck, of the 
' Entombment of Christ.' 

In Trinity Ch. is an altar-piece, 
after Guido, by Ghirardi^ the 
painter of the former one. 

Amongst the worthies of Ulver- 
ston were Richard UlverstoHj a 
celebrated antiquary in the reign of 
Henry VI., and Bir John Barrow. 

^ m. from the town is the village 
of Dragley Beck ; and fronting the 
Bardsea road is a small cottage, 
the birthplace of Sir John Barrow, 
over the door of which is the motto, 
"Paulumsufficit." 

Swartmoor Hailj formerly the re- 
sidence of George Fox, the founder 
of the Quaker sect, 1 m. from Ulver- 
ston, on the road to Urswick, is a 
large irregular Elizabethan edifice. 
The spot is of some historical in- 
terest, as having been the place 
where the first regular meetings of 
the Society of Friends were held. 
The house was for a long period in 
a very dilapidated state ; but it has 
undergone a complete renovation, 
and has been converted into a com- 
fortable residence. A portion of it 
is occupied as a farm-house. There 
are some interesting old carved oak 
mantelpieces. One of the rooms is 
pointed out as having been the 
study of Judge Fell. The upper- 
most of the three front windows 
was that of Fox's study, from which 
he is said to have occasionally 
preached. The house became his 
property on his marriage with the 
widow of Judge Fell, who was one 
of his first converts, in 1652, while 



travelling in Fumess, Fox called at 
Swartmoor Hall, and in the absence 
of the Judge, then on circuit, 

S reached to Mrs. Fell and her 
aughters with so much success 
that they at once adopted the tenets 
of Quakerism. On his return the 
Judge was much distressed at the 
change which had taken place in 
the religious opinions of his family ; 
whereupon Fox requested permis- 
sion to explain his doctrines, which 
he did so much to the satisfaction 
of the Judge that he became a 
steady friend and disciple of Fox, 
and established a weekly meeting 
at the Hall. Fox married the 
Judge's widow in 1669. She died 
at Swartmoor Hall in 1702. } m. 
from the house is the first Quakers' 
meeting-house built in England. 

Steartmoor is 2 m. S.W. of Ulver- 
ston. The army which invaded 
England from Ireland, in 1548, in 
support of the pretensions of the im- 
postor Lambert Simnel, and which 
included 2000 Burgundian mc^roe- 
narics, encamped here. In 1643 
there was an affair at the same spot 
between the Parliamentary and the 
King's forces, in which the latter 
were worsted. The High Constable 
of Fumess wrote to the Parliament : 
—"On 16th of September there 
came an army into Fumess, of 1500 
men, Lord Molyneux, Sir George 
Middleton, and Sir John Girlington 
being chief commanders for the 
King. Oar ])eople thought to liave 
kept them out, but they had three 
nights' billet at Ulverston, and took 
most part of our arms, and 500^., 
and plundered the place very sore. 
We (the Parliameniarians), how- 
ever, got together 1500 men, hcu'se 
and foot, many of them out of Cum- 
berland; 8 companies of foot, and 
3 troops of horse, all firemen, except 
about 20, who had pikes ; they were 
all complete, and very stout fellows. 
They came to Ulverston, and rested 
there that night ; and early on 1st 
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October, 1643, being Sunday, thej 
set forward, and had prayers on 
Swartmoor, which being ended they 
marched forward until they came to 
Lyndal, and there the foot halted, 
and the horse went on to Lyndal 
Gastle, and drew up in a valley, 
facing and shouting at Col. Huddle- 
stone's horse, who were drawn up on 
the top of Lyndal Close, who shouted 
also in return ; which lasted about an 
hour, while the foot was receiving 
powder, shot, and match; which 
oeing ended, the foot marched up 
to the horse : then the King's horse 
fled ; whereupon they raised a great 
shout, and pursued them very hotly, 
taking Col. Huddlestone and 300 
soldiers prisoners, besides 6 colours, 
2 drums, and much money and 
apparel." 

The Ulverston district has been 
called the Peru of Fumess. The 
iron-mines ore chiefly in the vicinity 
of Lindal and Dafton. Hollingshed 
says that the Scots in the reign of 
Edward II., during one of their raids 
into England, "met with no iron 
worth their notice until they came 
to Fumess In Lancashire, where 
they seized all they could find, and 
carried it off with the greatest joy ; 
and, although so heavy of carriage, 
they preferred it to all other plun- 
der." 

The iron ore (hiematite) is very 
ricli, tlie best producing 16 or 17 
cwt. of metal to the ton. The 
deposits are found in the carboni- 
ferous limestone, and vary in depth 
from 30 to 60 yards. The Fumess 
mines produce between 700,000 and 
800,000 tons of very rich ore every 
year, although 30 years ago all the 
iron ore raised was exported in one 
small vessel. " The mode in which 
that valuable ore of iron (hsematite) 
was deposited in the pre-existing 
cavities of the carboniferous forma- 
tion is matter of great geological 
interest ; joints, fissures, and caverns 
were formed in the older rocks an- 
tecedent to the deposition of the 



Permian strata; and in these the 
ore of iron, so widely diffused 
throughout the Permian rocks in a 
portion of the N.W. region, assumed 
the character of heamaiite. The 
earlier Permian rocks of both Eng- 
land and Scotland are strongly im- 
pregnated with iron, their composi- 
tion consisting principally of silica 
and an oxide of this metal. This 
iDference concerning the Permian 
age of the haematite has also been 
arrived at by Professor Phillips."— 
Sir R. Murdiison, ' Transactions It. 
G. Society, 1864.' The deposits of 
" kidney ore " in the Ulverston dis- 
trict are, however, of more recent 
origin, being found in the fissures 
and hollows of the limestone. They 
in some places mark the presence 
of a great irregular "faidt;" in 
others they have been precipitated 
in open water-worn caverns. In 
such cases the ore was probably 
introduced during the New Bed 
sandstone era, while the waters of 
the sea, saturated with red oxide of 
iron, flowed through the fissures 
and caverns of limestone, and filled 
them gradually up with the metallic 
matter held in partial solution. 
Large boulders of limestone are fre- 
quently found encased in the ore, 
together with clay and other sub- 
stances. The productiveness of 
these mines is a source of great 
prosperity to the neighbourhood. 

Bail to Fumess Abbey, 7^ m.; 
Grange, 9^ m.; Camforth, 17^ m.; 
Barrow, 9| m. ; Newby Bridge, 8} m. 

[^Conishead Priory (H. W. Askew, 
Esq.), 2 m. S.E. of Ulverston, is 
approached by a road through tlie 
park. The mansion, which is in 
the Elizabethan style, from de- 
signs by Wyatt, formerly bdonged 
to the Braddyll family. The 
drive through the park to Bard- 
sea presents some pleasing scenery, 
the grounds extending to tlie 
shores of Morecambe Bay. Coni^- 
head stands on the site of on an- 
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cient priory, founded in tlie reign of 
Henry II. by Gamel de Pennington, 
(Insisted by the first Baron of Kendal, 
William de Taillebois. It was ori- 
ginally designed as a hospital for 
the poor of Ulverston, under the 
charge of the monks of the order of 
St. Augustine. The house, gardens, 
and conservatories are worth a visit, 
but they are not shown during the 
residence of the family. On the rt. 
of the road, near the S. lodge, is 
Bardsea HaU, sheltered by woods. 
It was onco a hunting seat of the 
Molyueux family, and is supposed 
to occupy the site of the ancient 
hospital of Bardsea — the oldest 
ecclesiastical establishment in Fur- 
ness. From the top of the wooded 
hill behind the hall, the sylvan 
scenery of Gonishead Park and the 
wide expanse of the Bay may be 
viewed to great advantage. 

3 m. Bardsea (Jnn: Braddyll*s 
Arms, poor) is situated on a hill 
sloping gently down to the shore. 
The c/i. is modem, and contains 
some handsome stained glass. 

From Bardsea a walk may be 
taken to the summit of Birkrigg, 
2 m., following the road that skirts 
the boundary wall of Bardsea Hall 
Park, until the common is reached. 
Proceed to the hamlet of Sunbrick, 
and return to Bardsea by Well Htmse 
(Mrs. Petty). The view from Birk-| 
rigg is very striking, and embraces 
the Bay, the Irish Channel, the 
Isle of Man, the Vale of Ulverston, 
tho " Old Man " of Ck>niston, with 
other Cumbrian mountains. There 
ore some interesting antiquities on 
Birkrigg, viz., an early British 
circle of 10 stones, about 3 ft high, 
overlooking Bardsea, a camp or en- 
closure, caUed Fotda, between Sun- 
brick and Scales, and on an emi- 
nence, i m. S.W. of the ch., the foon- 
dations of some ruder buildings, 
called The Sione Walls, which were 
probftbly an early settlement of the I 
Celtic period. i 



4 m. S. of Bardaea is Jldtngham. 
The ch. formerly belonged to the 
ancient manor of Muchland, or 
Michel-land, which, tradition re- 
ports, included the villages of Bhos 
and Crinleton, submerged in oon- 
sequenoe of the subsidence of this 
part of the coast. Tradition, Low- 
ever, is incorrect in this instance, 
for the localities still exist under 
tho names of Newton and Boose. 
A statement of the boundaries 
and annual value of these pa- 
rishes is preserved in the ancient 
records of Fiuuess Abbey. The- ch. 
is all that remains of the original 
village of Aldingham. It contains 
a Norm, doorway, some windows 
with singular tracery, and pillars 
separating the ai^e from the 
nave, alternately octagonal and 
cylindrical. A moat, 1 m. di^ 
tant, indicates the former site 
of a castle, or more probably of 
a beacon or watch-tower, which 
oonmianded a wide prospect of the 
coast and bay, and communicated 
with another at Lancaster. " When 
George Fox was upon his wandering 
mission in 1652, after visiting Ul- 
verston, he writes, 'The first day 
after I wns moved to go to Alden- 
ham steeplehouse, and when the 
priest had done, I spoke to him, but 
ne got away. Then I declared the 
Word of Life to the people, and 
warned them to turn to the Lord.' *' 
— Bainet, 

Ummck; 4 m. 8. of Ulverston, is 
picturesquely situated in a vftUey 
close to the small lakeof jTam Beeh\ 
popularly, but, as usual* erroneously 
supposed to be unfothomable. TherX. 
is very ancient, dating from the Con- 
quest. The massive embattled tower 
has two niches, one of which oon- 
tains a mutilated figfure of the 
Mater Dolorosa, to whom it is dedi- 
cated. Some of the windows are 
lancet-shaped, and ornamented with 
tracery work ; others are plain and 
squaieheaded. In the interior are 
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some curious hraates^ a monumental 
stone of the 13th centy., with Longo- 
bardic characters, some stained 
glass on the S. side of the chancel, 
and a piscina. The massive key of 
the S. door (E. Norm.) is a remark- 
able specimen of mediieval work- 
manship, and bears traces of having 
been gilt. Impressions have fre- 
quently been taken of it by archso- 
logists. The belfry contains a matins 
bell 370 years old. Urawick Hall, 
now a farmhouse, was held by the 
Fell family for 19 generations. The 
population in the neighbourhood is 
principally employed in the Ad- 
garley and Stumton iron mines. A 
farmhouse at RavokfieJd contains 
portions of the old BoUon CTiapely a 
chantry in which was granted to 
Kichard, son of Six Alan de Coup- 
land, in the reign of Henry III. 

Gleaston Cadle, 6 m. S., is be- 
lieved to have been built by the 
Harringtons, Lords of Aldingham, 
after the sea had swept away 
their original residence. The sup- 
posed date is sometime between 
1293 and 1457. The interior was 
enclosed .by a thick wall, form- 
ing a narallelogram 288 ft. long, 
132 ft. oroad, with towers at each 
angle. Two of these remain almost 
entire, but the one at the N. is 
much decayed, and the other at the 
£. is nearly undistinguishable. Of 
the interior nothing remains. Glea- 
ston was once the property of the 
Duke of Suffolk, father of Lady 
Jane Grey. It is pleasantly situated 
in a valley, surrounded by well cul- 
tivated hills, and its position shows 
that it was intended rather for a 
private residence than a fortress. 

A good trout stream flows past 
the ruins.] 

Proceeding from XJlverston by 
rly. to Fumess Abbey, the first stat. 
is 20§ m. Lindal, near which the 
encounter between the Royal and 
Parliamentary forces took place in 
1643. The iron mines, with their 



tall chimneys, are conspicuous 
objects. Between XJlverston and 
Lindal on the. rt. is Pennington, on 
the hills above which are some 
earthworks. 

22. m. DaUon Stat., a small town, 
though once the ancient capital of 
Fumess. The Roman road from 
Maryport to Lancaster passed 
through it, and it was a Roman 
station. The Manor Court of the 
Abbots of Furness was held here, 
and the civil business of the monas- 
tery transacted in the square tower 
near the Market-place, still called 
Dalton Castle, and occupying the 
site of an older fortress, supposed 
to be coeval with the invosion of 
Agrioola. It is an oblong build- 
ing of 2 stories, the lower portion 
serving as a prison. The upper 
story has a 4-light window with 
segmented arch, and Dec. windows 
at the sides. At the angle of the 
parapet is a fis<ure of a knight in the 
costume of Edward IIL In 1631 
Dalton was almost depopulated by 
the plague. It is now oidy remark- 
able for being the centre of the 
iron mines, which give employment 
to a large population. The tower 
of the ch. is ancient, as is also the 
N. door, probably of Norm, date, 
and carved with grotesque figures. 
In the Interior is an old font, 
said to have belonged to Fur- 
ness Abbey, and in the church- 
yard is the grave of Romney, the 
painter, a native of the place, whose 
father was a cabinetmaker here. 
It is marked by a plain stone, and 
the words "Ptctor celeberrimus" 
Among the old customs of Dalton 
was one called the DaUon Hunt, 
succeeded by a ball, called the 
Dalton Rout, which is mentioned in 
the * Tatler.' It fell into disuse in 
1789. 

The tourist soon enters the beauti- 
ful valley of Fumess ; at the head 
of which the main line to White- 
haven turns ofi: to the rt., while a 
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short branch runs down the glen 
to— 

25 m. FuBNESs Abbey Junct. 
Close by the station is the Abbey 
Hotel, a pretty building in keeping 
with the character of the scenery. 
The accommodation is excellent, 
and there ia a good refreshment 
room. From hence the traveller 
may proceed by frequent trains to 
Barrow, 2 m. ; TJlverston, 7J m. ; 
Broughton, 10 1 m. ; Goniston, 19 m. 

Tlie remains of Fumeu Ahbey^ 
one of the finest examples of me- 
disBval ecclesiastical architecture, 
are close to the rly. on the rt. The 
style of the Abbey was E. E., but 
as additions were made to it as its 
wealth increased, it gradually as- 
sumed a mixed character, known as 
transition. The abbey originated in 
a colony of monks from Savigny, 
in Normandy, who first of all 
settled near Preston (Tulketh Hall), 
and afterwards migrated to this 
spot, then called Beckansgill, or the 
Valley of Deadly Nightshade. In 
a poem composed by one of the 
monks, the deadly nightshade is 
said to have been changed into a 
harmless plant, doubtless by the 
sanctity imparted to the ground by 
the Abbey and its inmates : — 

** Hiec valUs tenuit olfm eibi nomen ab berM 
Bckan, qua viruU duieis nunc, tunc ted 

acerba: 
Unde domtu nomen Bekene^glU claniit 

ante, 
Jam patrie tanto nomen paititnr et omen." 

Tlie monks were invited by 
Stephen, Earl of Boulogne, after- 
wards King of England, to settle 
here, and build the abbey under his 
protection. The sculptured heads 
of Stephen and his Queen Maud 
are still seen, one on each side of 
the great E. window. In addition 
to the immense sum which must 
have been expended in the construc- 
tion of so magnificent an edifice, 
Stephen endowed the convent, not 
only with the lands lying contiguous 



to it, but with large estates in Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire, and Cumberland, 
including the whole of Borrowdale, 
besides property in the Isle of Man, 
and in Ireland. The annual revenue 
of the monastery at the time of itd 
dissolution in 1537 was 9002., equiva- 
lent to 90002. at the present day. 
The society possessed ships of con- 
siderable burden, with which it 
traded to foreign countries; and 
the iron-mines in Fumess, although 
they do not appear to have been 
very extensively worked, supplied 
it with a valuable commodity for 
exchange. Mention is made of iron 
ore found on Walney Island, for t!ie 
smelting of which the monks erected 
2 furnaces. In the reign of Edw. I. 
the revenue of the abbey was esti- 
mated at a sum equivalent to 18,0001. 
of our present money. There were 
83 monks at the time of the dissolu- 
tion, and 100 other inmates, in- 
cluding servants. What ia now the 
hotel was the residence of the abbot, 
and subsequeotly the residence of 
tlie Preston family. The abbey and 
its extensive range of offices were 
built of the r^ sandstone of 
the district, the softness of which 
did not admit of that minute and 
elaborate ornamentation which 
distinguishes some of the other 
abbeys of England. The masonry 
work, however, was so good, that 
portions of the walls still remain as 
firm as if they had been just built. 
The boundary-wall enclosed an area 
of 65 acres, in which were bakeries, 
malt-kilns, breweries, gianarien, 
gardens, fish-ponds, and all the 
other appurtenances of a rich and 
luxurious conventual establishment. 
The abbey having been first settled 
from Normandy, the language of 
the common people of the Furness 
district is said still to retain some 
French words and idioms, not met 
with elsewhere in Lancashire. The 
surrounding estates of the 8A>bey 
included the whole of the pro- 
montory on which it is situated; 
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and to the N., as far as the division 
of the counties of Westmoreland, 
Gumberland, and Lancashire, at the 
top of Wrynose, and the space 
between Windermere on the E. and 
the river Duddon on the W. — a dis- 
trict as large as the Isle of Man. 
It possessed also in its tenantry a 
military force, numbering 1200 men, 
of whom 400 were horsemen, avail- 
able against the inroads of the Scots 
in the Border wars. A body of 
the^e troops, commanded by Sir 
Edward Stanley, was present at the 
Battle of Flodden Field, and they 
are thus referred to in the ancient 
ballad— 

" From Bowland blUmen bold were brao, 
With such as Bottom Banks did hide, 
From Wbaremore up to Whltdngton, 
And ftll to Wemitnff water-side ; 
From Silverdale to Kent sand-side ; 
Whose soil Is sown with oockle^cUs ; 
Fmm Carlmel also and Amside, 
With fellows fierce from Fumess Fells." 

There was a beacon-tower on the 
liill above the abbey, which, on any 
alarm of invasion, flashed its fires 
across the Bay of Morecambe to 
the garrison of Lancaster. The en- 
trance was through 2 low Gothic 
arches. On the 1. is a small build- 
ing, formerly used either as a 
porter 8 lodge or an almonry. On 
the N. is the large transept- window, 
its arch still perfect, but overgrown 
with ivy : below is the principal 
door. Early Norm. ; to the 1. are re- 
mains of several tombs of the abbots 
and of distinguished persons who 
were buried there. The transept is 
129 fk. long and 28 ft. wide, and 
the ch. is 304 ft. from E. to W. On 
tke £. of the N. transept is a chapel, 
separated by 3 arches. There is 
another chapel, attached to the S. 
transept, containing over one of the 
pillars a trefoil-headed niche and 
some good moulding. The great 
tower rose from the centre of the 
transept, and was supported on 4 
arches ; 3 of the pillars remain, and 
the E. arch is perfect. The arch of 
the great E. window is broken ; its 



stfined glass was taken away to 
decorate the cb. of Bowness, where 
some of it still is. Below the great 
E. window stood the hi^h-iutar; 
the beautiful sedilia remam; they 
are supposed to have been richly 
gilt, ana, with the coloured capitals 
of the choir and nave, and the 
rich stained glass of the windows, 
the interior must have presented a 
very gorgeous appearance. On the 
ground witliin tne choir are many 
monumental slabs, some bearing 
the arms of the first Barons of 
Kendal. There are efiBgies of 3 
mailed crosslegged warriors of the 
age of Henry III. or Edward I. 
U|)on the heads of 2 are cylindrical 
flat-topped helmets, with horizontal 
slits m the vizors — ^very curious. 
There is also a draped female figure, 
well executed ; and ranged in some 
order are several very perfect tombs 
of ecclesiastics, marked by crosses. 

The Chapter-houM is to the S. of 
the chancel, and was divided from 
it by a vestrv and side-chapels. 
It must have been a veiry elegant 
building, and, even in its decay, 
furnishes exquisite subjects for the 
pencil. A pillar has been judici- 
ously reconstructed out of the frag- 
ments, and stands in its original up- 
right position, with its elegant shaft 
and capital, giving some idea of what 
the room must have been when 
perfect It measiu^s 60 ft. by 45 ft. 
Its groined and fretted roof fell in 
some time in the last centy. The 
remains of the pillars which sup- 
ported the 12 ribbed arches show 
the extreme beauty and simplicity 
of the design. Above the Chapter- 
house were the library and scrip- 
torium ; beyond was the refectory, 
with rooms connected with it — one, 
the locutorium, where the monks 
retired after dinner for conversa- 
tion, and another the calefactorium, 
also the lavatorium, which opened 
upon the garden. The kitchen and 
otlier oflices communicated with 
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these apartments. Outside th« S. 
boundary-'waU is a bnilding snp- 

Eosed to have been either a school- 
ouse or hospitinm. The W. end of 
the eh. was intended to bear a lofty 
belfrey, but it was never erected, 
the so^ess of the stone, probably, 
not being able to bear the weight 
This portion of the abbey is the 
most recent. 

In the hotel may be seen some 
good bas-reliefii, formerly ornaments 
of the abbey. In the coffee-room 
is a sculpture of Adam and Eve, 
and In the upper rooms are Mary 
Magdalene auointmg our Lord's 
feet the Woman with the Issue of 
Blood, John the Baptist, and St. 
John. The great hall of the monas- 
tery was in the Early Dec. style, 
but is now a mere ruin. There are 
no remains of cloisters, but 3 very 
tichly-moulded deep Norm, porches 
face the spot where they formerly 
stood. The abbey possessed great 
power, and was supreme throughout 
Fumess. The whole pop. was in 
a state of vassalage to the house ; 
the mesne lords, on receiving the 
summons of the abbot, provided 
their respective contingents for the 
service of the convent, and every 
tenant was bound to furnish a man 
and horse, fully equipped for the 
Border wars and for the protection 
of the coast. 

For a period of 400 years the 
abbots succeeded peaceably in their 
rule over this grand convent and its 
princely domains, receiving constant 
accessions of wealth, the greater 
part of which was grossly abused. 
The day of reckoning came at last, 
and the abbey was formally sur- 
rendered to Henry VIII. by its 
last abbot, Boger Pyle. From that 
period it went gradually to decay, 
and much of its ornamental stone- 
work and materials were carried 
away to decorate or build parish 
chiuxshes. The rooks aud daws 
have had uninterrupted possession 
of its ivied tower for 3 centuries. 



The ruin is the property of the 
Duke of Devonshire, wno has taken 
judicious measures for its preaervfr- 
tion. They who may be curiouB to 
know the condition of the society 
at the period of its dissolution are 
referred to the Appendix of West's 
* History of the Abbey of Fnmeaflw" 
The best view of it is from a bill 
to the E. of the abbey, the spot 
where the beacon-tower formerly 
stood. Wordsworth has left, in one 
of his sonnets, a record of the im- 
pression which he received from 
Fumess Abbey ; — 

"Here, where of hftvoc tired and xvix 

undoing, 
Man left this stnictore to become Time's 

prey; 
A soothing 8(urit following in the way 
That Nature takes, her coonter-wock per* 

suing. 
See how her Ivy dasps the sacred itdn. 
Fall to prevent or beautify decay; 
And on the moiUdering walta how bright 

how gay, 
The flowers in peariy dew tfadr blooin 

renewing." 

27i m. Barrow Stat. (Lm ; Royal, 
poor). The town of JBarrow, the 
neighbouring island of Walney, and 
Peel Castle, can all be reached in a 
few minutes from Fumess. Barrote 
Idandy which is separated from the 
town by a narrow channel, is said 
to have been a fi&vourite burial- 
place of the Northmen, who desired 
that their ** barrows" should be on 
high and unenclosed spots, that 
they might be seen by travellers bv 
sea and land. The island, whicn 
is small, has been long under culti- 
vation, so that no traces remain of 
the graves from which it probably 
derived its name. 

Barrow is the port from which 
the iron ore of Fumess is shipped. 
In the early part of the present 
centy. there was only one house on 
the peninsula on which Banow now 
stands. A poor fishing village then 
sprang up and increased rapidly 
to a considerable town, which waa 
incorporated in 1867. There are, 
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indeed, bnt few instances of so 
sudden a creation of a place of 
commercial importance. In 1847 
the population of Barrow was 325 ; 
in 1864 it amounted to 10,068, and 
in 1867 to 17,000. The great de- 
velopment of the Fumess iron mines 
has caused this rapid progress. In 
1847 the Fumess Bly. was first 
opened, and in that year it con- 
veyed to the port 108,768 tons of 
iron ore. In 1863 the quantity 
conveyed for shipment was 621,525 
tons. The hiematite iron works of 
Mesfsrs. Schneider and Ck)., 1 m. from 
the town, are well worth a visit: 
8 large furnaces are in constant 
blast, and are capable of turning 
out from 2000 to 3000 tons of metal 
per week. The establishment com- 
prises all the latest improvements 
in the art of smelting. The gas 
generated from the furnaces is uti- 
lised, both for light and heat, by 
being caught at the furnace top and 
carried away in pipes to various 
parts of the works. It is a beautiful 
sight to see the emptying of the 
retorts, which hold 5 tons of molten 
metal. It is so " lively " that it 
must be covered up and weighted 
while at a white heat, otherwise, 
like quicksilver, it would rise up 
and overflow the moulds. In a 
lx)rtion of the factory where the 
metal is converted into steel by the 
Bessemer process, may be seen the 
formation of the steel into fabrics 
of different kinds. Steel rails, tires 
for wheels, Ac, grow into shape 
with inconceivable rapidity. In 
illustration at once of the excel- 
lent quality of the steel here manu- 
factured, and of the strength of the 
maehinerv, it may be mentioned 
that steel rails have actually been 
bent and twisted into a knot with- 
out exhibiting any flaw or strain in 
the fibre. In consequence of the 
high percentage of the Fumess 
hematite ore, its easy fusibility, in- 
tense heating property, and great 
strength, it is peculiarly adapted 



for conversion into steel. The steel 
works at Barrow, when in full 
operation, can convert weekly about 
1000 tons of pig-iron into Bessemer 
steel, worth from 12Z. to 14Z. per 
ton. Yards for ship-building, rope- 
walks, and brick-works, give em- 
ployment to numbers of persons 
at Barrow. The town possesses a 
Mechanics* Institute, a public 
library, and reading-room. St. 
George's Church, in the Dec. style, 
is a handsome building, well situ- 
ated. 

The Docks. — ^The channel divid- 
ing Barrow Island from the main- 
land has been converted, by en- 
closing it from the open sea at botli 
ends, into extensive floating docks. 
Of these docks, next to the size— in 
which respect they stand unrivalled 
on this line of coast, with the ex- 
ception of those at Birkenhead — the 
great merit consists in the economy 
of their construction. Although the 
total cost will be about 3UO,0002., it 
is alleged that no such docks in the 
kingdom will have been completed 
for so small a sum. The mode in 
which the site was turned to account 
is in the highest degree ingenious. 
Of the numerous islands on the S. 
side of the peninsula, the nearest, 
Barrow Island, was separated from 
the town by a narrow channel. The 
rly. company, however, encroaching 
more and more upon the sea, re- 
duced the distance between the 
island and the mainland until there 
was only a tideway some few hun- 
dred yards in width. This tideway 
the engineers conceived the design 
of converting into floating docks, so 
that the island and mainland should 
in future be one, with the space 
between no longer a free channel 
for the sea, but a basin in which 
vessels might float at all times of 
the tide. The southern face of 
Barrow Island has been appropri- 
ated for ship-building yardJA. The 
outer island, Walney, 10 m. in 
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length, serves as a natural break- 
"water to Barrow, and it is esti- 
mated that around and in different 
parts of Barrow Island, which the 
rly. company has purchased, there 
are 10 m. of sidings. The docks 
are adapted to vessels of all sizes, 
the deptii of water maintained being 
22 ft. The quays are 1^ m. in length, 
the area or the Devonshire Dock is 
30 acres, that of the Buocleuch 
Dock 33 acres, and of the timber- 
pond 35^ acres. 

The principal neighbouring is- 
lands are Old Barrow, Walney, 
Foulney, Pile of Fouldry or Peel 
Island, Roe Island, Dora Howe, and 
Kamsey. Walney is about 10 m. 
long by 1 broad, and rises like 
a wall out of the sea, as its name 
denotes:— 

"The isle of Walney lyes, whOM longitude 
doth swage 

Ilto fury, when hb waves on FnrneaBe seem 
towarre 

Wliose crooked back ia arm'd with many a 
rugged Bcarre 

Againat his boystroos shocks, which this 
defirasive iale 

Of Walney still assayle, that shee doth 
soome the while. 

Which to aasist her with the Pile of Foul- 
dry set 

And Fulney at her backe, a pretty Insnlet/ 

Drayton, 

Walney possesses a rich soil, and 
produces good grain crops. 

The Abbots of Furness erected 
dikes to prevent the irruption of 
the sea at high tides and in gales 
of wind, but after the dissolution 
of the monastery these precautions 
were neglected, and the sea has 
several times since flowed over the 
island, doing immense damage. In- 
undations occurred in 1771, 1796, 
and 1821, in which latter year the 
sea broke down part of the dike and 
flooded many acres. Large flocks of 
sea-fowl haunt the island, amongst 
which the naturalist may observe 
Tcidoma wdpanter (shell duck), 
Charadrius hiatioula (ring plover), 
Hamatopua oslraUgm (oyster 



catcher), LaruB marinus (black 
backed gull), &c. At the S.E. end 
is a lighthouse, 68 ft. high^ erected 
in 1799. 

A branch rly. from Barrow to the 
extremity of the peninsula opposite 
Ped Idandf 4 m., has been carried, 
by means of an embankment, to 
Hoe Island, where there is a long 
pier. Steamers ply daily &om it 
to the Isle of Man (Douglas), Bel- 
fast, and, in the summer, two or 
three times a day to Fleetwood 
(Rte. 41). On the beach of Boe 
Island may be seen many laige boul- 
ders of granite, which were trans- 
ported during the glacial period 
from Shap Fells. 

Ped Idand can be reached in a 
few minutes by a boat from Peel 
pier. The Ccutle was built in the 
reign of Edward HI. (1327) for the 
protection of the harbour, and as a 
place of retreat for the people of the 
neighbourhood during hostile in- 
cursions from the Border. It was 
called the Pile of Foudry, from 
which it is evident that the island 
formerly bore the name of Foudry, 
or the Flame island, from ^^foudroT 
Norse for flame, and " cy," an island. 
— FerguM9on, It is possible, there- 
fore, that there was an older fortr&ss, 
on the site of which the castle was 
built, and that it was originally an 
advanced beacon, intend«l to com- 
municate with the watch-towers of 
Furness. The keep consisted of 3 
stories, and was protected by a 
double moat, walls, and flanking 
towers. In the exterior quadrangle 
stood the chapel. A considerable 

Eortion of the walls of the castle 
as been destroyed by the inroads 
of the sea, and fragments of them 
are scattered along the shore. The 
castle has been a place of much 
strength and importance. The but- 
tresses and the muUions of the 
windows are of red sandstone, but 
the mass of the building was built 
apparently of the boulders collected 
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from the beach, rudely but strongly 
cemented together. On the E. and 
8. sides the sea now covers a large 
extent of ruins, which are visible 
under water. On the N. and W. 
sides the 2 moats, the double lines 
of wall, and the strong flanking 
towers, give a good idea of the origi- 
nal s^ngth and solidity of tiie 
ancient fortress. Here was it that, 
in the reig^ of Henry YQ., the Earl 
of Linooln and Lord Lovel, with 
2000 German soldiers under Martin 
Swart, and a number of Irish under 
Lord Geraldine, landed, to support 
the pretensions of Lambert Simnel, 
the self-styled Earl of Warwick. 



ROUTE 45. 

FBOM ULVERSTON TO AMBLESIDE BT 
NEWBY BRIDGE AND BOWNESS. 

A branch rly. runs from XJlver- 
stone to Windermere, calling at 
JJaverOiwaite Stat., whence the 
tourist can proceed to Newby Bridge, 
and there embark on board the 
steajner for Bowness, Lowwood, and 
Ambleside. 

The line passes under the foot of 
Head Hill, crowned by Sir John 
Bflmxkw's monument, and skirts the 
high ground which overlooks the 
estuary of the Leven. On the oppo- 
site side are Speel Bank and the 
heights above Cartmel. 



At Newlandy 1} m., is a small 
iron-work. 

At 3} m., Greenodd Stat., the 
road divides ; to' the rt to Newby 
Bridge; to the 1. to Spark Bridge 
and Coniston, by the side of the 
pretty river Crake. 

Penny Bridge HaU is the seat of 
J. F. Machell, Esq., and Summer 
Hill, a little higher up the vale of 
Crake, of J. Clarke, Esq. A little 
further on the line crosses the stream 
of the Busland Pool, and over the 
Ireland Moss to 

6 m. ITaverthiBaite Stat, At 
Lowwood are powder-works. The 
whole of the district, though not by 
any means so grand an order of 
scenery as most of the Lake country, 
and consequently seldom or ever 
visited, will, nevertheless, amply 
repay ihe pedestrian, for there is a 
great varietv of rock and woodland, 
larch, ash, hazel, and fir, which, in 
addition to adding zest to the 
scenery, are of much commercial 
value for the use of the bobbin and 
hoop manufacturers, and the two or 
three charcoal iron fiimaces in the 
neighbourhood. This, indeed, is the 
only locality in Great Britain where 
the old fashioned and primitive 
smelting by charcoal has not been 
superseded by coal or coke. The 
pedestrian may extend his wander- 
ings into the hilly parish of Colton, 
Near the ch. is the farmhouse of 
Greehheady formerly the seat of the 
Rawlinsons, of which family was 
Christopher Bawlinson, author of 
the Saxon version of *• Boethius 
de Consolatione PhilosophisB,' attri- 
buted to King Alfred. He is said 
to have been the last of the line of 
the Plantagenets. From Colton a 
charming mountain road runs across 
to NtbOiuxiite, at the foot of Coniston 
Water, about 5 m. from Greenodd. 
There is a large bobbin -factory 
here. From Haverthwaite Stai. he 
may follow up the valley of the 
Busland, through Bouthy to the 
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hamlet of Busland (the HaU, 0. D. 
Archibald, Esq.), and thence to 
Esthwaite Water, and Hawkshead. 
Grand panoramafl are constantly 
obtained of the Ooniston mountains 
— ^the Old Man, Wetherlam, and all 
that rugged range, with the more 
distant ranges towards Langdale, 
which form a superb background 
to the softer woodlands and valleys 
all round. 

At Backbarrow, 7J m., where is 
an ironwork, the Leven is crossed, 
and the tourist soon reaches the 
Swan at Neu^ Bridge, 8^ m., one of 
the best and meet famous hotels in 
the Lake district. The riyer flows 
in front of the hotel, and is spanned 
by a bridge of tliree arches. The 
hill above the hotel should be as- 
cended for tlie sake of the views of 
Windermere, and the Leven es- 
tuarv. There are few better salmon 
rivers in England than the Leven, 
but the fishing is in the hands of 
a private association. 

A steamer leaves Newby Bridge 
several times a day for Bowness, 
Lowwood, and Waterhead (Amble- 
side). 

After a short passage up the 
Leven, the tourist emerges upon 
the surface of Windermere^ the 
largest of the English lakes, in 
circumference somewhat lees than 
28 m., though in breadth it rarely 
exceeds 1 m. Its principal affluents 
are the Botha, the Bratnay, Gunsey 
Beck, and the Troutbeck river. 
Its effluent is the Leven, which, 
after a course of 5 m. enters Mure- 
cambe Bay. The water of Winder- 
mere is particularly clear, and the 
lake preserves a gonendly uniform 
level. Trout, pike, perch, and char 
abound in it, and salmon are occa- 
sionally taken. The scenery of its 
banks is soft, excepting in its N. 
reach, where, in consequence of the 
proximity of the Langdale Pikes, 
and Bowfell, one of the mt>Bt pictu- 
resque of the Cumberland moun- 



tains, it rises into giandeur. To 
see it thoroughly many excursions 
would be required. A oonsidenible 
portion of it, and especially towards 
Kewby Bridge, has the appearance 
rather of a river than a lake. From 
Bowness to its 8. extremity both 
banks are richly wooded, but the 
hills ore only of moderate elevation. 

As the steamer proceeds up the 
lake, on the 1. is Finsthwaite and 
Stot Park C John Fell, Esq-X opposite 
the larch-oovered height of irnn- 
ner*8 How, to the islands of Blake 
Holme and Silver Holme. On L is 
High Grayihwaiie Hall, the beauti- 
ful Elizabethan seat of J. Dabymple 
Sandys, Esq., whose ancestors settled 
in Fumess temp. Henry VI. Of 
this family, a member of which 
married the heiress of an Abbut of 
Furness, were Edwyn Sandys, Arch- 
bishop of York (Rte 46) and his son, 
George, an eminent traveller and 
scholar. One of the curiosities of 
Gravthwaitc is the '' pe^ '* tankard, 
marked in the inside with a row of 
silver pegs, to show where each guest 
drank. 

Higher up, on the same side, the 
Cuntey Bedc flows in from Esth- 
waite water. Nearly opposite, on 
the rt. bank, is 8torr» Hall (Rev. T, 
Stanniforth). The mansion is finely 
situated, but the interior is not 
shown during the residence of the 
owner. It was built by Sir John 
Legard, and was often visited by 
Mr. Canning during the proprietor- 
ship of Mr. Bolton. In 1825, 
Canning, Scott, Wordsworth, and 
Wilson, ** the Admiral of the Lake," 
as Mr. Cannine called him, assem- 
bled there, and the reunion of so 
many illustrious persons was cele- 
brated by a brilliant regatta on 
Windermere, over which " Christo- 
pher North ** presided. The mansion 
contains some pictures of great 
merit. The collection was formed 
by Mr. Bolton. The following enu- 
meration of them is from Waagen's 
* Galleries and Cabinets of Art 
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in Great Britain : ' — Lot and bis j 
Danghters, by Guereino; a copy of 
Queiuin MaUys* Misers, the original 
in Windsor Castle; Joseph giving 
the Child to the Virgin, MuriUo; 
a Sea-piece, by William Van de 
Velde; Ruins, by Jan Asaelyn; an 
Apothecary with a Book in a window 
recess, by Metzu; a Landscape, by 
Jan Baytitte Weenix ; a Virgin and 
Ghildf by Giovanni Pedrini ; 4 small 
pictures of the Seasons, by Teniers ; 
a male Saint with a palm-branch, 
by Carlo Doles; a Landscape, for- 
merly in the possession of Sir 
Jiiehua Beynolds, by Claude Lor- 
raine ; a Party in the open-air, by 
Jan Sieen, one of the finest works 
of the master ; a fine bust of Can- 
ning, by Chmitrey. There is also 
a rich collection of porcelain, with 
specimens of the different manu- 
factories. 

At Storrs Hall the boundary 
between Lancashire and Westmore- 
land is crossed, as far as regards the 
K. side uf Windermere, though on 
the west bank the former county 
extends to the very head. The 
steamer now calls at Bowness, \ m. 
from Windermere Stat. {Hotels: 
Boyal, Grown, Victoria.) 

The eh. is very old, and was dedi- 
cated to St. Martin. The stained 
glass in the E. window behmged to 
Furness Abbey, and, after its disso- 
lution, was brought to Bowness. 
But little of the design can be 
traced, in consequence of the im- 
perfect manner in which the glass 
has been put together, or from sub- 
sequent injury. The window is 
divided into three compartments, 
one of which is said to represent 
St. Geori^e and the Dragon, others 
the Crucifixion. Above are the arms 
of France and England, and a group 
of monks in their habits, wi^ their 
names on scrolls underneath. The 
whole is surrounded by a border of 
armed figures and tracery, with the 
armorial bearings of different fami- 
lieSy benefactors to the Abbey. 

[ShropshirBj drc] 



Bishop Watson was buried in the 
churchyard near the E. window, 
and there is a neat monument to 
his memory in the ch. In 1865 
some curious memorials of the Be- 
formation were discovered on remov- 
ing the whitewash and plaster from 
the walls, consisting of a great num- 
ber of texts, with comments on them, 
explanatory of the new doctrines. 

Belle Tale, or Curwen's Island, is 
nearly opposite Bowness, and com- 
prises about thirty acres prettily 
wooded, with a mansion in the 
middle. Visitors are permitted to 
walk in the grounds. The i^land 
was a stronghold of the royalists 
during the Civil Wars, and was the 
property of the Philipsons, an ancient 
family of Westmoreland, of whom 
there are some monuments in the 
ch. of Bowness. 

There are several spots near Bow- 
ness whence fine views of the lake 
are to be obtained, especially from 
Biscay How, a rocky eminence to 
the E., and also from a field on the 
1. of the road leading to Winder- 
mere village, and especially from 
Miller Brow ( The Priory, W. Carver, 
Esq.), 1 m. on the Ambleside road. 
The woods of Cal garth here form a 
foreground to a landscape of wonder- 
ful beauty, including the whole of 
the upper reach of the lake, Conis- 
ton Old Man, and Langdale Pikes. 
A short distance from E)iowuess, near 
the shore of the lake, is Rayri^Qy 
an old mansion-house once occupied 
by William Wilberforce. 

Conveyances, — A coach daily dur- 
ing the season from the Ferry Inn 
opposite Bowness, through Hawks- 
head (Rte. 46), to Coniston, 10 m., 
for the rly. to Furness Abbey, which 
may thus be conveniently visited 
from Bowness or Windermere Stat. 
A coach to Patterdale for Ullswater 
daily, 10 m. There is a pleasant 
fuotpath to the ferry 1 m. across the 
fields. The ferry-boat conveys car- 
nages and passengers across the lake 
in I of an hour. 
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A few minutes' walk from the 
ferry inn is a summer-house called 
the Station, belonging to the pro- 
prietor of Curwen's Island. Each 
window is filled with differently- 
coloured glass. The effect produced 
is singular. 

Continuing up tlie lake, con- 
spicuous on the 1. (and in Lanca- 
snire) are the towers of Wrae Ccislle, 
built in 1842 by James Dawson, Esq., 
M.D., of Liverpool, and intended to 
represent a feudal fortress of the 
Middle Ages. The best parts of it, 
however, are the outside, and the 
situation, which cannot be surpassed. 
The views up Langdale are superb 
from this part of the lake, and in- 
clude Harrison and Stickle Pikers 
High Easdale, Lingmoor, and Ser- 
jeant Han, while the foreground 
18 filled with the mighty masses of 
Loughrigg and the Rydal Fells. 
Close to Lawioood Hotel, where the 
steamer calls, is DovemeU, for a 
short time the residence of Mrs. 
Hemans, a plain unpretending house, 
beautifully situated. At the head of 
the lake the village of Cluppersgate 
is seen nestling under the wooded 
heights of Loughrigg, together with 
Brathay Hall { G. Kedmayne, Esq.), 
in the centre of a wooded park. The 
tourist fairly enters Westmoreland, 
and the motit lovely portion of the 
lake district at Waterhead Pier^ 
from whence omnibuses complete 
the journty of 1 m. to Ambleside 
(Handbook to the Lakes). Hotels: 
Salutation, Browu*8 Queen's Hotel, 
^'hite Lion. 



ROUTE 4jQ. 

FBOM FURNESS JUNCTION TO AMBLE- 
SIDE BT BROUGHTON, CONISTTON, 
AND HAWKSHEAa 

The Whitehaven line, after pass- 
ing through the Yale of Nightshade, 
skuis the E. shore of the Dutton 
estuary nearly to Broughton. 

4 m. Irdeth Stat On the rt. are 
the extensive slate quarries belong- 
ing to the Duke of Devonshire, in 
which several hundred workmen 
are employed. The quarries pro- 
duce some of the best roofing-elates 
in the kingdom, and are largely 
exported from Barrow. The debrin 
which cover the side of the hill 
have the appearance of military 
earthworks. The men employed in 
the quarries have to be let down by 
ropes for the purpose of boring pre- 
vious to blasting the slate. Some of 
the slates take a good polish, and 
exhibit fossils ; over 10,000 tona are 
annually sent away from her& 

7J m. Kirkby Stat On L are the 
haematite iron furnaces of the Fur- 
ness Iron Co., round which a con- 
siderable population has grown up. 
1'he nh.y partly rebuilt in 1826. is 
late Perp., and has a good S. door- 
way w^ith deep mouldings and heak- 
head carving. Old Kirkby Halt 
the seat of the Kirkby family for 
10 generations, is a iii^ ^d Tudor 
building with a large hall and some 
curiously carved rooms. In one, 
called the chapel, the Lord s Prayer 
and Creed are painted in red letters 
on the walls. The rly. here taki-tf 
a very wide bend, so as to circum- 
vent the Duddon estuary, and it 
has been proposed to throw an 
embankment across to the opposite 
coast, svhich would reduce the dis- 
tance by nearly two-thirds. 

9i m. at FoxFicLD Jrirc. the main 
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line enters Ctunberlaiid {Handbook 
in the Lakes), while a branch is 
given off on rt. to 

10| m. Bnmghton Stat (Inns: 
the Old King's Head; the King's 
Head), a small neat town, built 
on a gentle slope, the inhabitants 
occupied for the most part in 
making hoops and rake-nandles 
from the brushwood of the Fumess 
Fells. Broudhton Tower (John 
Sawrey, Es^.)* ^^ old embattled, 
gloomy-lookmg mansion on a hill 
aboye the town, is opproached by 
an avenue of ancient firs. A portion 
of the N. side of the mansion is all 
that remains of the former edifice. 
The walls are of immense thickness, 
but the interior has been consider- 
ably modernised. It orinnally be- 
longed to 8ir Thomas Broughton, 
who joined Lambert Simnel on his 
landing. The feunily of Broughton 
was of great antiquity, and the 
influence of Sir Tnomas was so 
considerable, that he was one of the 
prominent members of the con- 
federacy which attempted to sub- 
vert the government of Henry VII. 
Sir Thomas is said to have fallen in 
battle ; but there is a tradition that 
he lived many years in conceal- 
ment at Witherslack, in Westmore- 
land. The views from the grounds 
<^ Broughton Tower, which are 
open to tourists, both inland and 
towards the sea, will repay a visit. 
The ch. is a plain, weatherbeaten 
old building of the 16th centy., 
on the S. outskirts of the town. 
In the ch.-yd., under the E. wall, 
is a series of gravestones of the 
Latham family, title ages of the 
deceased sufficiently betokening the 
^eat healthiness of the locality. 
Broughton is situated on high 
groimd close to the junction of the 
little river Lickle with the Duddon, 
This latter river rises on Wrynose, 
in the vicinity of the three Shire 
Stones, runs 12 m. as a stream to 
Broughton, forming the boundary 



between Lancashire and Cumber- 
land, and then expands into an 
estuary of 9 m. in length, with a 
mean width of about 2^ m. to the 
sea. Its highest reach runs through 
the narrow vale, called the Yale of 
Duddon, to Seathwaite ; its central 
reach traverses a wider vale, called 
the Plain of Dunnerdale ; its next 
reach, as far as Broughton, is in the 
Yale of Ulpha, and its estuary com- 

S rises about 18,000 acres of silty 
eposit, quite capable of being con- 
verted, by warping, into a tract of 
fertile land. The Duddon, above 
the tidal flow, abounds in trout, 
salmon, and particularly fine cockles. 
On HeaththioaiU FeUs, 2 m. to E. of 
Broughton, are some cairns and a 
series of stone walls without mortar, 
supposed to be an early British 
settlement. 

Broughton is the starting-point 
whence to make the excursion, 
which, by hiring a conveyance, may 
be accomplished in 5 or 6 hours. 
Leaving the Bootle-road, at Duddon 
Bridge, the road turns to the rt. and 
leads between high hedges to the 
Ulpha Fells. The lower course of 
the river is here hidden by the woods 
of Duddon Grove (Major Kawlinson) 
on the 1., a neat mansion beauti- 
fully situated on the rt. bank of the 
stream. More conspicuous than the 
house is a small temple of white 
freestone, the entablature supported 
by plain columns with Corinthian 
capitals; the interior is decorated 
with stained glass. Duddon Grove 
may be reached by entering a 
wooded lane to the i. (1^ m. from 
Duddon Bridge), first passing 
through a farm-yard. From the 
bridge at the end of the lane the 
river scenery is very b^iutiftd, and 
will well repay a short detour. A 
little beyond Duddon Grove, Ulpha 
Fell is reached, where the scenery 
becomes wilder and more open. Cor- 
ney, Stainton, and Birker Fells, 
are all conspicuous objects in the 
distance ; but, ** grand as the wild 

F 2 
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fells are when purpled with autum- 
Dal splendour, the speciality, the 
▼erv genius of this valley's charm 
is the varied loveliness of its stream. 
Every turn in it brings a new picture 
to the eye." — Maekay. 

UlpJuL, or Ulpha Kirk (4 m. from 
Duddon Bridge, 5^ from Broughton), 
a small hamlet ; the Jnn affords but 
humble accommodation. The ch.- 
yd. is the subject of one of Words- 
worth's fine sonnets on the river 
Duddon. 

* How tweet were leUore I ooold It yield do 

more 
Than 'mid that wave-waahed cbarchjaid 

to recline, 
From pastoral gravw extractiog thooghta 

dlrine, 
Or there to pace and maik the sammtta 

hoar 
Of distant moonlit monntaina faintly shine. 
Soothed by the unaeen ii?ar'a genOe roar." 

The rocks here are curiously water- 
worn ; being scooped by the eddies 
into large holes called " pots." A 
little beyond Ulpha is Mill Bridge, 
where the river flows over mossy 
rocks. From this jwint the scenery 
progressively rises in interest. Hard- 
knot, Bowfell, and Scawfell grandly 
towering in the distance. 

At Netofield in Seathwaite are the 
" Stepping Stones," the subject of 
Wordsworth's Sonnets X. and XI. 
Here is undoubtedly the finest 
scenery of the Duddon ; the valley 
retaining much of its cultivated 
character, and the mountains being 
still sufliciently distant to preserve 
their atmospheric tints. For some 
distance, the bed of the river is 
strewn with masses of rock, which 
have fallen from the crags above. 
The river here receives the stream 
which flows from Seathwaite Tarn. 
Looking up the gorge, through 
which the Duddon makes its way 
into Dunnerdale, flanked on the rt. 
by the perpendicular rock called 
the Pen, and on the opposite side 
by Wallabarrow Crag, the scene is 
one that will not readily be for- 
gotten. The impetuous course of 



the river in flood, combined with the 
character of its banks, has given rise 
to many curious phenomena — deep 
quiet pools of emerald-green water, 
and Tocks fashioned into m.o9t fan- 
tastic shapes. 

"From this deep chasm, where quivering 
sunbeams play 
Upon lu luftie*t crags mine eyes behold 
A gluomy niche, capacloati, blank, and culd ; 
A ouncave fireo fh>m shrubs aud 



gniy; _ 

In aonblanoe fWsh, aa if. with dire allhQr. 
Some statue, placed amid these reglona old 
For tutelary servioe. thence had rolled, 
StartUng the flight of timid Yesienlay;* 

The chief interest of the Duddon 
valley commences at Hail Dunner- 
dale Bridge; cross it, go up the 
bank by the river as far as the 
*' Stepping Stones" at Newfield, 
cross the stream by them and re- 

i'oin your car, which has proceeded 
)y the road. There is a reach in 
this part of the Duddon, which, 
once seen, can never be ^Baced from 
the memory. The whole course of 
the river, from Dunnerdale Bridge 
for 4 m., is one continuous seiiea of 
pictures, a combination of rock, wood 
and water seldom equalled. Birka 
Bridge is a few yards olf the high- 
way, and the view from it should 
not be lost; but it is necessary to 
order the driver of your car to pull 
up when near it, or you wiU be 
c^ven past a most interesting point 
at full-trot, and so miss the most 
perfect picture of its kind to be seen 
anywhere. Below Dunnerdale the 
crags cease, and above Birks the 
wood is more scanty, and the heights 
recede further &om the stream. 

There is a small Inn at Newfield. 
In the ch.-yd. is a slab supported by 
two upright stones, marking the 
grave of the Rev. Bobert Walker, 
who died in 1741, aged 90, — ^a 
clergyman whose character has been 
thought worthy of a sonnet, and of 
an eSiborate panegyric in proBe, by 
Wordsworth. He was a simple, 
sealous, and laborious pastor; and 
although his annual stipend only 
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amonnted to 51,, he reared 12 chil- 
dren, and died worth 2000Z. Close 
to the ch. is the parsonage, a small 
cottage covered with climoing roses, 
in wmch Walker lived. His employ- 
ments were moltifarions ; he was 
the parish priest, schoolmaster, and 
doctor of the district ; he made wills 
and prepared and engrossed deeds, 
was the amannensis of his nnedn- 
eated parishioners, sold home-brewed 
beer, coltivated his glebe with his 
own hands, and worked for wages at 
haymaking and sheepshearing. 

The little chapel is scarcely larger 
than a labourer's cottage. Walker's 
pew is shown, lined with cloth woven 
oy himself. 

CJoekley Beck, 5 m. from Newfield, 
is nearly at the extremity of the 
valley of the Duddon. The scenery 
between Gockley Beck and Wrynose 
is dieary; the river is merely a 
brawling mountain-stream, and the 
yaUey a scene of almost unmitigated 
desolation, with Grey Friars on the 
rt. and Barter Fell and Hardknot 
on the 1. At Gockley Beck is a 
solitary farmhouse, shaded by syca- 
mores, " the cottage rude and grey " 
of Wordsworth's sonnet. Here one 
road turns to the rt. over Wrynose 
into Langdale, and the other to the 
1. over Hardknot into Eskdale. 

If the Walna Scar route should 
be taken from Goniston, the scenery 
of the lower portion of the river 
Duddon would be lost, but of this 
road Professor Wilson says, " there 
are few grander walks in the North 
of England.'* The path to Sea- 
thwaite Tarn, skirting the foot of 
Blake Bigg, is nearly as high as 
the Old Man itself. The lake lies 
in a very lonely region, and has 
a small island. ** Here Nature seems 
to have held her dominion with a 
sway more absolute than in any 
other dale in the country." The 
view of Dunnerdale, from Walna 
Scar, Wordsworth also says, "to- 
wards the close of September, when 
the aftergrass of the meadow is 



still of a fresh green, with the 
leaves of the trees faded, but per- 
haps none fallen, is truly enchant- 
ing. At a point elevated enough 
to show the various objects of the 
valley, and not so hign as to di- 
minish their importance, the stranger 
will instinctively halt. On the fore- 
ground, a little below the most 
&vourable station, a rude foot-bridge 
is thrown over the bed of the noisy 
brook foaming by the wayside. Rus- 
set and craggy hills of bold and 
varied outline surround the level 
valley , which is besprinkled with 
grey rocks, plumed with birch-trees. 
A few homesteads are interspersed, 
peeping out from among the rocks 
like hermitages, where sites for 
houses have been chosen for the 
benefit of sunshine as well as 
shelter." 

An admirer of the poet of the 
Duddon may probably prefer follow- 
ing the streamirom its source with 
the volume containing the Sonnets 
in his hand, to ascending its banks 
from Broughton. To do this, he 
may proceed either from Goniston, 
through Yewdale, or from Amble- 
side, through Little Langdale, to 
Fell Foot, 5 m., from whence he will 
commence the ascent of Wymose, 
At its summit are the 8 Shire Stones, 
marking the junction of the 3 
counties of Lancashire, Westmore- 
land, and Gumberland. Immeili- 
ately after passing these, on turning 
to the 1., a little out of the road, he 
will come upon the source of the 
Duddon in a bed of green moss. 

" To dignify the ipot tbat gives tbee birth, 
Ko sign of hoar Antiquity s esteem 
Appears, and none of modem Fortune's 

care; 
Yet thoo thyself hast roond thee abed a 

gleam 
or brilliant mosSk instinct with freshness 

rare. 
Prompt offering to thy foster mother 
JSMthr—acnnet IIL 

After a descent of 1]^ m. the tourist 
will reach Gockley Beck. From 
Gockley Beck the course of the river 
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may be followed to Duddon Bridge ; 
and no difficulty will be found in 
identifying the sevesal spots de- 
scribed by the poet. 

From Broughton the rlv. runs up 
the glen watered by the Steers 
Pool to 

4 m. Woodland Stat^ and as it 
approaches 

5 m. Torver Stat., where the 
chapel is said by tradition to have 
hsen erected by Archbp. Cranmer, 
the tourist gains the first view on 
Tt. of Coniston Water, at the head 
of which is situated the charming 
village of 

8} m. Coniston, the terminus of 
the line {Hotel: Waterhead, Lake 
Bank Hotel ; both excellent . Co- 
niston Lake lies ^rallel to and 
about 5 m. W. of Windermere ; it 
is 6 m. in length, by f m. broad. 
The char are considered the best 
in the Lake district. The scenery 
of its banks is generally soft and 
pleasing; but at its northern ex- 
tremity it is more imposing. A 
steam gondola plies on the lake 2 
or 3 times a day, and after 6 p.m. it 
may be engaged for private excur- 
sions at a charge of 15«. At Nib- 
thwaite, the river Crake flows out, 
and the Lake is here seen to great 
advantage, the broken promontories 
of the distant Yewdale crags and 
the fine mass of the Old Man form- 
ing a superb backgroimd. 

The road on the E. side is rather 
disappointing. It is between woods, 
and at no point commands a perfect 
view, and the Old Kan and Wea- 
therlam are too near for effect. The 
most beautiful point is that between 
the Lake Bank Hotel and Gunnery 
Bank on the W. About 1 m. from 
the head of the lake on the W. bank 
is Conigton HaU, the old seat of the 
Flemings, but now a farmhouse, 
which contains some work of tlie 
15th centy. The hall is turned 
into a bam. 

ConistmOld Man (2632 ft.) is so 
called from the pile of stones on its 



summit, such piles on the tops of 
hills being provincially called 
^ men.*' T^e geological features r f 
the mountain are interesting. From 
the village to the top, the strata are 
shown in fine open sections. At the 
base is a bed of transition limestone ; 
granite and felspar are met with in 
the ascent, but the mass of the 
mountain is composed of blue slate, 
of which there are several quarries. 
In commencing the ascent from 
the village, follow along the oourae 
of the stream flowing from Levers 
Water, a tarn on the N. side of the 
mountain. The road is ste^ and 
irreg^ular. On reaching the copper^ 
mines, the crest of the mountain is 
on the L above 2 slateHquarries, the 
one at a higher elevation than the 
other, the highest of which is con- 
nected by a road with the lower. 
Shortly after quitting the higher of 
these quarries, the mountain tarn 
of Low Water is seen, and from this 
point the tract is markf^i by a zig- 
zag path, passing a third quarry, 
and leading along a sloping ridge 
to the summit. The N. side of 
Ijeven Waier^ the largest of all the 
tarns, and one of the most beautiful 
both in shape and position, mea- 
suring 1 m. in circumference, and 
nearly circular in form, is passed 
during the ascent. It lies between 
the Old Man and Weatherlam. 
From it there is a road to Low 
Water, another tarn just under '* the 
Old Man." Low Water ia the high- 
est of the Coniston tarns. The 
ascent may also be made by follow- 
ing the road over Walna Scar for 
about 1 m. and then turning to the 
rt. towards an old slate - quarry, 
whence it is a rough scramble to the 
top. Blind Tarn, so called from its 
having no outlet, will be visible to 
the 8. under Walna Scar, aad a 
walk of ^ m. from the top to the 
N.W. will bring the tourist in sight 
of Seathwaite Tarn, from whence 
the Bark issues to fail into the 
Duddon. The mountain -range of 
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Weatherlam, which sweeps round to 
the N. of the Old Man, is well worth 
a visit for the grand and varied 
prospects it affords. From Weather- 
lam the return mav be made to 
Omiston through Tilberthwaite and 
Yewdale. The ascent to the sum- 
mit of the "■ Old Man'* from Gonis- 
ton will occupy 2 hours. Charge 
for pony, 5a. The mountain may 
also be ascended from Torver, taking 
the rly. to that village, 2 ra. This 
is much the easiest way of reaching 
the top, but the route is not so pic- 
turesque as the others, although if 
time oe an object it may be pre- 
ferred. The ascent from Torver 
can be made easily in 1} hr. Gate$ 
Watery a tarn between the Old Man 
and the Dow Crag, is passed by 
this route. It has an oval form, 
and is about i m. in ciroumference. 
It possesses a wild, savage, almost 
ternfic, character. Three out of its 
4 sides are overhung by naked, dark, 
lofty precipices, reft with chasms; 
while its fourth side is formed of an 
accumulation of fallen rocks. The 
panorama from the summit of the 
Old Man embraces the estuaries of 
the Kent, Leven, and Duddon, a 
long line of coast, the Isle of Man, 
Black Combe, Scawfell, and Bow- 
fell. Coniston Lake is seen for its 
whole length, together with Es- 
thwaite Water and part of Winder- 
mere. Snowdon may also be seen 
on a clear day. 

Very charming walks may be 
taken from Coniston into Yewdale 
2 m., to Griesdale 3 m., and round 
the bay at the upper end of the 
lake to the Hawkshead road and 
the hill above. The road to Yeto- 
dale turns to the rt. opposite the 
ch., and the shady lane by the side 
of Yewdale Beck is followed for 
about 2 m., with Yewdale crags on 
the 1. On reaching High Yewdale 
the road to the rt. leads to Grasmere 
and that to the 1. through Tilber- 
thwaite to Langdale. At this point 
the scenery is highly picturesque 



The road to the secluded vale of 
Tilberthwaite may be followed for a 
short distance, the ascent gradually 
opening views of Coniston and the 
valley, which are well worth the 
trouble of a short excursion. Gries- 
dale lies between Coniston Lake and 
Windermere. It is reached by a 
road to the 1. iVom the E. side of the 
lake. The valley is picturesque 
without possessing any very striking 
features. 

The botanist will find at Coniston 
the following plants :— On the Old 
Man, Sazifraga ttdkiris ; at Conis- 
ton Waterh6»d, Oeranium eylva- 
Ueum; on the E. side of Coniston 
Lake, OmUhoptu perpusiUus; and 
on the high ground between Co- 
niston and Hawkshead, Habenaria 
(Ubida. 

Instead of proceeding direct to 
Coniston from Ambleside, the 
Hawkshead road may be taken, and 
that town and Esthwaite Water 
first visited. The Hawkshead road 
turns off to the 1. from the Coniston 
road, 2 m. from Ambleside. 

The views, shortly after the 
Hawkshead road is entered, are 
very striking. Step on to the fell 
on 1. of the road for a distant view 
of Ambleside, and of Windermere 
with its wooded promontories below. 
"Here let the tourist pause, and 
admire the prospect opening out 
before him, of the lake, of the quiet 
picturesque town of Ambleside, and 
the magnificent panorama of moun- 
tains that encircle the whole ; if he 
is fortunate enough to have a fine 
day, with a cloudless sky, he will 
acknowledge that English mountain 
scenery, if not the grandest, is among 
the most beautiful in Europe." — 
Mackay. 

Nearly 3 m. to the E. of Coniston, 
is Hawkshead {Inn : Old King's 
Head , a curious antique little town. 
The ch. perched on a rocky eminence 
is Early Norm., the pillars of the 
original edifice remaining. Some 
parts of it, however, are of the date 
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of Queen Elizabeth, probably altered 
by Arohbp. Sandys, whoae father 
and mother lie here, and are com- 
memorated by an altar-tomb. From 
the ch.-yard thero is a lovely view 
of the vale and the monntains at 
the back of Ambleside, and about 
Eirkstone Pass. An endowed 
Grammar School exists here, where 
Wordsworth received his early edu- 
cation, together with his brother, 
Dr. Wordsworth., the Master of 
Trinity College, Gunbridge. Dr. 
Sandys, Archbishop of York, was 
also educated here, and bequeathed 
his library, chiefly theological, to 
the schopl. A member of the family 
which still occupies Graythwaite 
Hall (Rte. 45), he was the friend of 
Jewell, Hooker, and Oranmer, and 
suffered imprisonment for 7 months 
in the Tower, on account of his 
opinions. He afterwards fled to the 
Continent, and lived for some time 
in exile. On his return to England, 
he took part in the translation of 
the Bible, and rose successively to 
the sees of Worcester, London, and 
York (1577-1588). The school stiU 
contains the old oak chest of the 
I6th centy. for keeping the charters, 
also the school seal, representing a 
pedagogue with uplifted birch. The 
Toum-haU is a very curious little 
building. 

} m. distant, on the Ambleside 
road; is Hawkshead HaU, now a 
farmhouse, but once the property of 
the Abbots of Fumess, where they 
held their manorial court ; the mul- 
lioned windows over the gateway 
were those of the Court-room. From 
this road there are charming views 
of Egthwaite WcUer^ a small lake 1^ 
m. in length. The best wav of see- 
ing it is by taking the road on the 
W. bank past Esthwaite Hall, from 



whence a lane on the 1. skiris the 
whole of the lake bank to Hawks- 
head. Two promontoriee almost 
divide it, and the best view is ob- 
tained from the promontory cm the 
W. side, looking N. Its chief feeder 
is a brook that rises in Y'ewdale 
Fells, while from its foot flows the 
I Cunaey Beek^ to connect it with 
' Windermere. Plantations and fields 
alternately diversify the shares, 
white farmhouses are scattered OTer 
the slopes, and give to its banks a 
character of peaoe and rural seclu- 
sion. The UJce abounds in trout, 
peroh, and pike. The soil of the 
Vale of Hawkshead is fertUe; but 
the cultivation of coppioe-wood has 
been introduced as the most profit- 
able use to which the land can be 
applied. A plantation is dtvided 
into 20 portions, one of which is cut 
every year. Much of the wood is 
used in the manufacture of bobbins, 
and charcoal is Uungely produced. 
A road runs from Hawlmhead along 
the eastern shore of the lake to the 
ferry on Windermere, nearly oi^k>- 
site Bowness, passing through tiie 
pretty village of Savtreu 2. m., near 
which the most beautiml views are 
obtained. 

From Hawkshead to Ambleside, 
6} m., the road runs past Hawks- 
head Hall on 1., over rather high 
ground, prettily fringed with wowi. 
On rt. is BldJtam Tarn, soon after 
which a view is gained of Wrae 
Castle. Further on is the beautiful 
little inlet on Windermere of PuU 
Bcuf, and the tourist then skirts the 
park of Brathay (J. Redmayne, 
Esq.), and, passing through the 
village of Clappersgate, crosses the 
border to 

Ambleside (HoteU : Salutation. 
Brown's, Queens, White Lion), 
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mysteries, X 37 ; old hnuaea, 
X32; racest 137; rows, 
132; station, X29; walla, 
X30 

Chester and Birkenhead RIj^ 

Oietham's dose^ 207 
Chetwynd Park. 6? 
Child's Ercal church, 48 
Childwall, 248 
Chipping, 279 
Cblrbury, 36 
ChlKnall Hall, 159 
Cholmondelcy Oistie, 127 ; 

siege of. 128 
Chttrley. 237 
Gburdi Preen, 39 

Stoke, 36 

Str^fttun, X2; rbnreli, 13 

anderland Hall. x82 
Claverley cfanzch. 26 
Clayton Hall. 216. 178 
Clatighton church, 293 ; Hall, 

291 
Clee Barf, 22 
Clce Hills, 20; aatlqiiKie^ 

ao; botany, 20; cualfield, 

20; Titterstone, 20 
apgg Hall. 189 
Clerk HUl. 215 
Cteubuiy Mortimer, x8 

, Xortb, 22 

Cleveleys, 282 

CUfion church, 194; ooal- 

pits, 194; Hall, 279 
Clttlierot!, 219; Ottstle, 2x9; 

chun.'fa, 220 
Clive, 71 
Cliviger, 192 
Cloud End. 91 
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CLOUOH. 

Clough Fold, 20X 

Cleverley, ^9 

Clan chnrcb, )); castle^ |j; 

Garde Dolorense. tj 
Clangnnford charch, ;8 
Coalbrook Dalr, 28 ; history, 

28; coalfield, 29; works, 

28 
Coalport. 27 
Cob Houfle, f 08 
Cockersand Aobey. 286 
Cockley Beck, jX7 
Goleham. 15 
Collyhunt Hill, 184 
Oolne church, 228 ; Hall, 228 ; 

Fieoe Hall. 228 
Cotton, III. 
Cumbennere \hbtj, 76 
CompstaU, 100 
Cuuder river, 285 
Condover Park, 15 
CoDgleton, 90 

Edge, 88 

OonMiead Priory, }oj 
Coniston, }i8 ; ci>pper- mines, 

5x8; Ha11,;i8; lake, |x8; 

old mansion, }i8 
Cooper Hill, 278 
ODf»arst,9j 
CoppifQhall church 
Oonidnn Hill, ) 5 
Cortiiam, jB 
Corre Dale, |8 
Gottam, 279 
CottOD Hall. 122 
— — plant, xzxiil 

spinoinff, zxzvi 

Coond church. J2 
Coape law, 198 
Craig Donna, |} 
Cranage Brldfpo, 122 
Craven Arms, X2 
Cressage, ?x 

Crewe, 78 ; Hall, 81 ; his- 
tory, 79; rly. works, 79; 

steel works, uo; town, 80 
Crigglon. 70 
Cripplegate, 271 
Croft Ambrey, 8 

Ciatle,8 

Crompton's mule, zxxvi 

Crosby, 264 

Croflsford, 107 ; Roman stat, 

107 
Ooa8leigh,9x 
Croston church, 271; Hall, 

271 ; Ashton family, 272 
Orou-ton Hall, xo? 
Crozteth Park, 248 
Cuerden Hall, 224 
Cuerdley, x^ 
Cttloekh Hall, 24 
CulmingtoQ dinrcb, ;8 



£CCLES CHURCH. 

D. 

Dalton Castle, 105 ; church, 
105 ; customs, 105 

Danes House, 227. 

Dane's Moss, 91 

Darcy Lever, 219 

Darley Hall. 20i 

Daresbury, 144 

Damhall, 102 

Davenham, 12; 

Davenport Hall, 121 

Davyhulme Hall, 24J 

Dean, 2)9 

Wood, 2?7 

Dee estuary, X45 

fishing rights, x;9 

Defeat of CaractacuB, 17 

Delamere Forest, 119; antt- 
quitiee, 120; botany, X20 

Delbury church, j8 

Dikes, 20X 

Dinting Vale, X05 

Dirpley Hill, 202 

1 Hsley, 97 

Ditches, 29 

Dodlestone, X39 

Doningt<»n, 42 

Dorfold Hall. 77 

Douglas river, 158 

Dovesnest, 313 

Dowlee Brook, 19 

Downham Hall, 222; dia- 
monds, 222 

Downtun, 9; Castle, 9 

Dnigley Beck, )02 

Droylsden, 179; customs, 179 

Dnddon Grove, 115 

— river, source of, JX7 

vale, 115 

Duke's Oak, 122 

Dukenfield, lox 

Dukinfleld, xi? 

Dunald Mill Hole, 290 

Dunham Massey, X07 ; 
church, X08 ; park, X07 

Dunkenhaigh Park, 226. 

Dunnerdale, ji6 

Dutton Hall, 104 

Duxbury Hall, 2J7 

Dyeing, xl. 



£. 

Earlestown Juna, 245 
EamswtNNi, 24 
East Hall, X09 
Kastham, X46 
Easton Court, 16 

Hall, 91, I j8 

Ebnry Hill, 61 
Eoclea church, 2;o; oock- 
flghUng, 2JO ; wakes, 230 



OATE8WATER. 

Eccleston, Chesh^ church, 
X38 

, Lane, church, 272 

Eddlsbury HUl, XX9 

Kdgehill, 249 

Edffmund church 64 ; rectory, 

Edisford, 220 

Edstaston. 75 

l*!grenioat, 150 

Eilesmere, 7X ; canal, 71 ; 
church, 71 ; view, 71 

Elton church, 7 

Hall, 14X 

Emmott Hiill, 228 

Entwistle, 208 

Erdeswlck Hall, xo2 

Etherow valley, 105 ; water- 
works, 105 

Enxton Hall, 158 

Eytou, 48 

P. 

Factory trades, xL 

Fair Ellen of Radcliffe, 195 

Fairfield, X7Q 

Famdon. X28 

Famworth, 20; ; Old Hall, 

20); Bancroft, Abp. of 

Canterbury, 20J 
Farrington, |2 
Father Arruwsmith's hand, 

Fenniscowles, 226 
Fenn's Moss, 72 
Firtree Farm, xii 
Flashmen, 92 
Fleetwood, 282 
Flixton church, 241 
Forest of Wyre, 18 
Forest Chapel, 91 
Formby, 204 
Foxdenton Hall, 185 
Foxfleldjnnc., JX5 
FoxhalU 282 
Foxholes, X89 
Freckleton, 280 
Frodesley diurch, if 
Frodsham, X4X 
Fumess Abbey, )o6 ; an-hi- 

tecture, )c6; district, 295; 

history, jo6 
i^lde, 279 



Gargrove, 295 

Garstaug, 284 ; aqueduct 

284 ; church, 284 
Garswood, 155 
Gatacre Park, 26 
Gateswater, JX9 
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GAWSWOBTH. 

GawBwortb, O) 
Gawthorpe Hall, 21*7 
Geology of Cheshire, 



xl 



XV ; 



Shrop- 



Lancashire, 

shire, lii 
Gillibrand Hall, 2}8 
Glngle Put Hole, 290 
GUsson Docks, 285 
Gieaston Castle, J05 
Glossop, 105 ; Hall, 105 
Gobowen Judch 65 
Golbome Park, 155 
Goosnagh Hospital, 284 
Gort«<n, 174 
Goyt valley, 97 
Goyt's Clough, 9a 
Gradwells, 272 
Grange, 298 
Grappenhall, lio 
Great Bud woi th, 118 

Mitton Chun h, 2iB 

Moretun Hull, 89 

Gredlngton, 72 
Greenfield, i8j 
Greenhalgh Castle, 285 
Greenodd, |ii 
Gresslngham church, 295 
Griesdale, 319 
GriDShill,7} 
Guide Bridge, 179 
Gunner's How, 112 
Gynu Fossils, 282 



Habberley valley, ij 

Habergham, 227 

Hadley, 6; 

Hadnall church, 7J 

Haigh HalU 157 

Hale, 112 ; Hall, 251 ; Chllde 

of, 251 
Hall l* th* Wo<id, ixfi 
HalUwell, 18 f 
Halsall K hurch, 268 
Halston, 71 
Halton, 292 

— Castle, X42 ; Hooonr, 142 
Hamer Hall, 189 
Hamildon Hill, 227 
Hampton Load, 24 
Handforth, 89 
Handley church, 129 
Hanmer diurch, 72 
Hanwood churdi, 3^ 

Junc^57 

Hapton, 227 
Harden Hall, xoo 
Hardwick Hall, 71 
Harecastio, 88 ; tunnel, 88 
Harebolme, 200 
Harpurhey, 184 
Harrock HalL 271 



HOLLOW Air ROCKS. 

Hartford Bridge, 102 

Hartahead, z8i 

Haslingdeu, 198 

Hasllngton. 81 

Hussall, 82 

Hatton, 126 I 

Grange, 4$ j 

Haverthwaite, jix 

Haughmotid Abbey, 60 1 

Hawkshead church, 319:1 
Archbp. Sandys, {2o; Hall, | 
j2o; Wordsworth edu- 
cated, J20 

Hawkstone, 7^; Hill family, 
74;EedCa«Ue, 74 

Hay Park. 9 

HazlF grove, 99 

Healfry Hall. 189 

Heatbwaite Fells, 327; an* 
tiquitips, 317 

Heaton Cliapel, x6o 

Park, 196 

Helmshore, 198 

Helsby Hill, 140 

-^ juncL, 140 

Hempsfell, 298 

Henoott Pool, 6j 

Henfield, 226 

Hemiitsge, 122 

Hestop Tower, 298 

Hrsketh cnm Becconsall, 272 

End, 279 

Hey, i8j 

Heysandforth. 227 

Heysham church, 291; ora- 
tury, 2QI 

Heywood, 187 

High GraythwaHe, ;i2 

Rilw,'226 

WhiUker, 217 

Higham, 217 

Hilbre Islarfd, 150 

Hiiidley Hall, 240 

Junct, 240 

Hinstock. ^ 

History of Cheshire, Iv 

— — cotton trade, xxviii 

-^— l-Ancashire, lix 

Shropshire, xlviil 

Hodder river, 221 

Hodnet church, 48 ; Hall, 48 

Hoghton Tower, 225; ' B(x>k 
of Sports,' 225; royal pro- 
gress ; Sirloin knighted, 225 

Holcombe Hill. 128 

Holden Hall, 199 

Holgate church, 38 

HolfordHall. 115 

Holker Hall, joo; oocklers, 

Holllngworth church, 190; 

Hall, X05 ; lake, 190 
Hoilins, 226 
HoUoway rocks, jj 



KENLE\'. 

Holme, 192 ; church, 192 

Island, 299 

Holmes Qiapel, 8i 
Holt, 128 
Holts Hall, X57 
Hoo Green, ixj 
HuoLe, 272 

Heath, 140 

Hooton Hall, 145 
Hope Hall, X9) 

Bowdier, X4 

Caraduc. 215 

Hopton Csstle. 37 ; siege of, 

37 
Wafers, 20 

Hopwood Hall, 187 

Hornby Cksile, 293 ; church. 

293 ; priory, 294 
Horrocks of Dean, 219 

, Samuel, 274 

HoiTocksford Hall, 222 
HoiTox. the astronomer, 272 
HorwidK, ir6, 272 
Howard Hall, i&j 
Howes Tarn, 298 
Hoylake, 150 
Hutton Park, 234 
Humphrey Head, joo ; Holj 

Well, 300 
Hurst Green, 2x9 

Wood, 192 

Huyton churvh, 248 

Hyde Hall, 100 ; cliorch, xoo 

— — Juuc^ xoo 

HyssiDgtoii diurch. j6 ; 

legend, j6 



L 

Igfatenhill. 217 

Inoe Blniidell. 264 

Hall. 157 

Manor, 140 

Old Hall, 157 

Industrial Resources: Che- 
shire, xxiii; lAiicaahire^ 
xxvi; ShroiJahlre, xl 

Ireleth quarriea, J14 

Irlani HaU, 243 

Ironbridge, 27 

Irwell Biver, 194 

J. 
Jeppe Knave Grave, 2x4 

Keer River 
Kelsall, 120 

Kelsborough Castle, 110 
Kempnall Hall,,2ii ; 

211 

Kenley, J9 
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KEMWICK. 

Kenwlck, 72 
Kerml Cell* 19? 

Moor, 194 

Kereley Moss, 20; 
Klnderton, the ancient Oon- 

diiie, I2J 
Kinlet Hall, 2j; Bp. Swin- 

field. 24 
Kinnersley, 48 
Kinnerton Hall, IJ9 
Kirkby church, 241 
Old Hall, J 14; church, 

Kirkham, 280 
Klrkhead Cove, ^00 
Kirkless Uall, 158 
KDigfatou, }2 
Knockin Castle, 70 
KdoII Hill, 190 
Knott Hill, i8j 
Knowsley, 247 
Knatsford, iii ; customs, 

114; gaol 
Knuzden Hall, 226 

I. 

Lache Hall, IJ9 

LoQcoshire : antiquities, Ixii ; 
antiquarian tour, Ixxxvii ; 
caoalB, xlvli ; celebrated 
men, Ixxix ; geology, xv ; 
htstory, Ixi ; industrial 
resources, zxvi ; pedes- 
triiin tours, xc; places of 
interest, Ixxiv ; railways, 
zlv; reformatory school, 
284 ; skeleton tours, 
Ixxxiit 

witches, 215 

Lancaster, 286 ; castle, 287 ; 
churches, 287 ; courts, 287 ; 
history, 287; Horseshoe, 
289; Blpley's Hospital, 
289; trade, 289; view, 289 

Ijaiigho, 212 

Langley Hall, J9 

Ldtngroyd Hall, 228 

I.dtchlord, 210 

liathom Hall, 268 ; siege of, 
269; Stanley family, 268 

Lawtun churcli, 88 

Lee Hall, 122, 280 

Leasowe Castle, 1^9 

lx:l)otwood coalfitld, 24 

Ltdwych Brook, 

Farm, 16 

!.««, i8i 

l^igh, 254; church, 254; 
customs, 2^5 

Ijeighton church, 51 

HaU, 291 

1^'inihall Starkes church, 7 

I^elntwardine church, 10 

IShroptMre, <Jc.] 



L7MM GHUBCU. 

Leven river, 

Levers Water, Ji8 

Leylaud church, 159 

Lexard Hill, 45 

LiUeshall Abbey, 63 ; coal- 
pits, 6j 

Limehurst, 182 

Lindeth Tower, 297 

Lindal, J05 

— Lane, 198 

Lindow Common, 85 

Hall, J9 

Linley church, 27 

Wood, 88 

Liscard, 150 

Litherland, 17^ 

Little Hereford churcb« 16 

Lever, 218 

Moreton HaU, 89 

Livei-pool, 252 ; buildings, 
257 * churches, 261 ; com- 
merce, 257 ; description, 
255 1 docks, 256 ; emigra- 
tion, 257; hibtory, 25^; 
hotels, 252 ; landing stage<i, 
256 ; Mersey river, 255 ; 
parks, 262; St. George's 
HaU, 260 ; worthies, 263 

Liverpool and Manchester 
Rly., 2J4 

Llanyblodwell, 67 

Llanvmynach, 67 

Hill, 66 

Llynciys, 66 

Load Valley, 279 

Long Causewa;^, 192 

Mount, JO 

Longmynd, 12; camps, ij; 
dangers of, 13; geology, 
1} ; Watling Street, ij 

Longnor Hall, 62; Burton's 
tomb, 62 

Longrldge, 278; Rly., 278 

I»8tock Hall, 2j5 

Loton, 69 

l/oveiy Hall. 211 

Low Water, ji8 

Lower Darwen, 208 

Huxley HaU, 126 

Luwmoor, 221 

Liowood, jxi 

Ludford church, 6; bridge, 
6; geology, 7 

Ludlow Castle, j ; church, 4; 
' Comus,' 4; history, } ; Mil- 
ton, 4; museum, 6; old 
houses, 6 ; schtwl, 6 

Lutwych HaU, 39 

Lydiate Abbey, 266; Hall, 
266 

Lyme Park, 97; castle, 98; 
driving deer, 98 

Lymm church, 109; HaU, 
Z09; quarries, S09 



MITCHELL FOLD. 
Lortham, 281 ; Hall, 281 



Macclesfield, 91; buildings, 
94; churches, 91; history, 
9J; trades, 94 

Madeley, 46, 27; John 
Weslev 

Malkin Tower, 220 

Malins Lee, 46 

Malpas, 127 ; Bishop Hebt'r, 
127 

Mamble, 18 

Manchester, 160 ; bridges, 
i6j ; buildings, 166; cuHk- 
dral, 169 ; Cbttham's Hoh* 
pitul, 169; Clietham Li- 
brary, 169; churches, 172; 
drscnptiun, 161 ; Didsbury, 
172 ; factory system, 165 ; 
gardens, 171; halls, 174; 
history, i6j ; hotels, 161 ; 
Irk Kiver, 162; irw^ell 
River, 162 ; Medlock Kiver, 
163 ; museums, 168 ; na- 
tives, 174; old halls, 1-4; 
Owens College, 169 ; parkH, 
17); prlsuns, 172; sta- 
tions, 161; theatres, 174; 
trades, 177 ; warehousf.*., 
176; wtiterworlts, 173 

Marbury Hall, 118 

MarlceC Drayton, 49 

Marple Hall, 99; Bradshaw 
the regicide, 99 

Marringtou Dingle, }6 

Marshbrook, 12 

Man>tly, j6 

Martun Gran^i^p, 102 

—— Mere, 282, 265 ; drain- 
age works, 265 

Mary Knoll, 7 

Maudeslcy ilall, 271 

Mtiwley Hall, 18 

Meurley Hall, 220 

Melandra Castle, 105 

Melling church, 294 

Mellor, 260 

.Mere Hall, xij 

Meisey Kivi-r, 86, 25 j 

Mickle TrafTord, 139 

Middle Castle, 64,73 

MiddletoD, J85; church, 18^; 
history, 185 ; rectory. 186 ; 
school, 186 ; trade, 186 

Middlewich, 122 

Midland Rly., 291 

Miles Platting. 178 

Millichope, 38 

Milurow, 184; Tim Bobbin, 
184 

Mlus.erley. 36 

Mii9hell Fuld, 35 
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MITTON BRIDGE. 

Mittnn Bridge, 2x7; Hall, 

218 
Uobberley churdi, 11 j 
Moelygolfa, 70 
Molyneax, 194 
Monks Hall, 2jz 
Moor Hall, 267 

Park, 9 

More family, 34 
Morecanibe, 291 

Biy. 295 

Morf Forest, 26 
MoretoQ Corbt-t, 7J 

Hall, 215 

Say, 49 

Motleys Hall, 215. 
MorvLlle diurch, 26 
Mottram, 104 
MoiMlow Castle, X05 
Mow Cop, 88 
MnoBlow church, j8 
Musbary Hill, 198 
Myersoough, 28j ; Tyldealey 

family, 283 

Nab Side, 214 

Naden Valley, 190 

Nantwich, 77; church, 77; 
histoiy, 78; old houses, 
77 ; salt works, 77 

Mateby Hall, 28$ 

Neen SoUers church, 18 

Nesacliff, 70 

Neston, 145 

Nethertou, 142 

Newby Bridge, |I2 

New Brighton, iji ; light- 
house, 151 

Newchurch, 201 

Newfield, ii6; Robert Wal- 
ker, J16 ; Stepping Stones, 

New Mills, 97 
Newnhain Bridge, 18 
Newport, 6j 

Newton - le - Willows, 155; 
Old Hall, 155; tumulus, 

Nlbthwafte, m 
Nlco Ditch. 360 
Norclifie Hall, 85 
Nordy Bank, 22 
Northenden, 106; May dks- 

toms. 106 
North MeolB, 265 
— Rode, 91 
North wich, X15; geology, 

116; salt works, 115; salt 

mines, 1x6 
Norton Camp, X2 

 Mere, 44 
Priory, 144 



PITCHFORD HALL, 
Nuttall Hall. 198 

0. 

Oakengatcs. 46 

Oakenrod Hail, 190 

Oakley Park, 11 

Odd Rode, 89 

Offa's Dyke, 67 

Oldham, 18) ; buildings, 18 j ; 

trade, i8i 
Olive Mount cutting, 249 
Oliver Heywood, 239 
Onlbury, 11 
Onslow Hall, 69 
Orleton, 8 
Ormerod Hall, 192 
Onnskirk, 267 
Orrel Mount, 240 
Osbaldeston, 211 
Oswestry, 65; church, 65: 

Old Oswestry, 66 
Oteley Park, 71 
Oulton Park, 125 
Out Rawcliffe Hall, 285 
Over, 102 
^— Burrow, 294 

Darwen, 208 

Kellett, 290 

Sands Route, 296 

Scar, 128 

Overton. 286 
Oxenbold, 38 

P. 

Padiham, 2x7 

Park Hall, 65 

Parkbridge, 182 

Parkgate, 145 

Parkside June., 245 

Parr Moss, 245 

Patricraft, 242 

Patshull Park, 42 

Pattlnghom church, 42 

Peckforton Castle, 124 

Hills, 125 

Pedestrian Tours: Cheshire, 
buuux; Lancashire, xc; 
Shropshire, Ixxxviti. 

Peel Fold. 226 

—^ Hall, I20, IJ5 

of Fouldrey, 310 

Pendle Hall, 217 ; Hill. 220 

Pendl«:ton, 19) 

Penketh, 249 

Pennlnston. 305 

Penny Stone, 282 

Penwortham, 278 ; antiqui< 
ties, 278 

Piers Plowman, 18 

Pike House, 191 

Pilling Moss, 281 

Pltehtord Hall, 15; bitumi- 
nous well, 15 



RINQLEY. 

Plaoefl of Interest : Gfaeeliire 

Ixzii ; Lancashire, Ixxiv ; 

Shropshire, Ixz 
Plash. 39 
Piatt Fold, 235 
PleasingtoQ Hall, 2x6 
Plemstall church, X40 
Plowden, 34 
pDDtesbury churdi, 36 
Porklngton, 66 
Port Ellesmere, 141 
Pott Shrigley, 95 
Foulton churdi, 281 
Poynton Hall, 95 
Prees. 75 
Preesall, 283 
Prcscot, 246 ; cnrioos entiles, 

246 
Prestolee churdi, 203 
Prestbury, 95 
Preston, 273 ; churdwB, 275 ; 

cotton trade, 274; guild, 

275; history, 273; Mr. 

Horrocks, 274; natives, 

275 ; porks, 27? 

Brook, 104 

Juna, 271 

Prestwicfa, 196; rectory. 196 
Priorslee, 46 
Puiford. 139 

Qnatford, 25 

Quemmore cbnrrh. 292 ; 
Knotts. 292 ; Park. 291 



RadcUfHc Bridge, X94;cfaQrd2. 
lo*) ; famify, 195 ; ftur 
bllen oC 195 : Si. Tlioinai». 

Ralnhill. 246; trial of loctv 

motive engines, 246 
Rainsford. 241 
Romsbotlom, 198 
Ravenscar Hill. 293 
Ravenscroft Hall. 123 
Rawtenstall. 199 

Rayrigg. 313 

Read HalL 215 ; Dc>aq 

Nowell. 215 
Redscar, 278 • 
Rcdvales. 197 
Reedsmere, &4 
Rhodes Farm, 19] 
Ribchester. 210; aDiiqQltit^ 

210; church. 2x0 
Rlbble VaUcy, 21 x 
Richard's Ctoiie. 9; boiic- 

well, 9 
Riddings, III 
Ringley, 203 
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EIVINGTON. 

Rlviogton, 2)5; Bishop Pll- 

kingtoo, 237 ; ichool, 237 ; 

tradiUoni, 235 ; water- 
works, 216 

Pike. 2J5 

Roch Valley, 187 
Rochdale, 187 ; buildings, 

188 ; church, 187 ; lilstury, 

187 ; trade, 188 
Roclcferry, 146 
Roduavage, 142 
Rode Hall, 89 
Roebarn Dale, 294 
Romily, 100 
Rooadyche, 97 
Rose HUl, 95 
Rosebridge Coiliery, 240 
RcMsall Hall, 282; school, 

182 
Roaaendale Forest, 199 
Rostheme church, 112 

Mere, 1x2 

Rouffh Lee Hall, 2x6 
Ro^ey, 228 
Rowton, 48 ; Castle. 69 
Heath, 126; battle of, 

126 
RoytoD, 184 
Rnckley Grange, 49 
Rudholme Lamid, 221 
Rafford Hall, 271; drarcb, 

271 ; Old Hall, 271 
Rancorm, 143; Bridgewater 

Docks, X43 ; Ghnrcb, 143 ; 

rlT. bridge, 141 
Rusiand Hall, jii 
RuytoQ, 64 

8. 

Sabdm. 215 

Brook, 215 

Saigbton Orange, 126 
Sale, iix 

Saleabary Hall, 211 
Saltersford Hall, 95 
Saltmoor Well, 3 
Sambo's grave, 286 
Samleebury Hall, 210 
Sandbach chnrcli, 82 ; crosses, 

82 ; Hall. 82 
Saudi way Head, X19 
Sankey Canal. £49 
Sawley Abbey, 223 
Sawrey, j2o 
Scariabrick Hall, 271 
Scenery of the Teme, xo 
Seacombe, 150 
Seaside RIy., 281 
Seathwaite Tarn, 317 
Selattyn, 67 
SephtoD church, 266 
Shakenhorst, 18 
Sharpies, 207 
ShavlngUm, 49 



58, 

57 i 
50; 
50; 



STAUNTON LACY. 

Shawbury. 71 

Shaw Hill. 238 

Shawe Hall, 24} 

ShiifiiaU, 46; church, 46; 
natives, 46 

Shipbrook, 121 

Shotwick. 14$ 

Shrawardine, 70 

Shrewsbury, 50; buildings, 
56 ; bridges, 50 ; castle, 50 ; 
churches, 50; Olyndwr's 
Oak, 57 ; history, 50 ; 
names of streets, 
school, 55; show, 
situation, 50 ; station, 
trades, 58 ; walls, 
weeping cross, 57 

Shropshire : antiquarian 
toura, Ixxzlv ; antiqui- 
ties, xlvlli ; canals, xlil ; 
celebrated men, Ixvii ; geo- 
lopy, v; history, xlviii 
industrial resources, xi 
pedestrian tours, Ixxxvili 
places of intet-est, Izv 
railways, xlil; ^eleton, 
tours, Ixxxi 

Shutlingslowe, 91 

Silk trade, xxv. 

Silverdale. 29*; 

Simond's Castle, 36 

Skelmersdale church. 251 

Skeleton Tours: Cheshire. 
Ixxxii ; LHncashire, Ixxxili; 
Shropshire, IxxxL 

Sloyne, id6 

Smethwick Hall. 122 

SnilthiUii Hall, 206; story 
of George Marsh. 206 

Somerford Booths, 121 

Hall, 121 

Source of irwell River, 2o2 

Southport, 269; natural his- 
tory 

South worth Hall, 15 j 

Sparth Hall, 226 

Speke Hull, 252 

Spenser's House, 192 

Spodden Valley, 189 

St Helen's, 250 

St. Michael's College, 18 

Hill, 285 

St. Oswald's Well, 154 

Slaley Bridge, 182 

Stanoge I'ark. 37 

Stand, 196 

Stanfiild Hall, 191 

Standisb church. 158 

lamiiy, 159, 237 • 

Stanlaw Abbey, 141 

Stanley family, 247 

Starlcics, 197 

Stutiun, ]I4 

Staimton Lacy, 11 



TODMORDEN. 

Stetnor, 191 

Stephenson's, George, railway 
schemes, 296 

Stidd, 211 

Stiper Stones, 3J 

Stockport, 86 ; buildings, 87 ; 
church, 86; history, 86; 
trade, 87 ; viaduct, 86 

Stoddeadon church, 22 

Stoke upon Tern, 48 

Siokesay Castle, 11 

Stoneyhurst College, 218 

Stoodley Hill, 191 

Storeton Hill, X46 ; foot- 
prints, 146 

Storrs HalC 312 

Strelford, ixx 

Stubblns Juno, 198 

Stubley Hall. 189 

Styal. i8j 

Summerseat, 198; Grant 
Tower, 198 

Sunderland, 286 

Sundome Castle, 60 

Sutton Hall, 93 

Oak, 250 

Swartmoor, 302; battle of, 
302 ; Hall, 302 ; Quakers, 
302 

Swetenham Hall, 121 

Swinton, 19) 

Symondstooe, 216 

T. 

Tabley Hall, 114; Old Hall, 

II J ; Sir P. Leicester, 110 
Tainion Hal), 182 
Talk-o'-th'-Hlll. 88 
Tambeck, 304 
Tarporley, 125 
Tarvin, 120 
Tatton Park, 114 
Taxall church, 97; Downes 

family, 97 
Tenbury, X7; church, 17; 

Wells, 17 
The Heath Chapel, 38 
The Isle, 63 
The Walls, 23 
Thelwall, no 
Thievely Pike, 202 
Thoniton Hall, 141 
Tbreape Wood. 128 
Thrust, 189 
Thurland Castle, 294 
Tbumham. 287 
Ticknall House, 19 
Tilberthwaite, 319 
Tim Bobbin, 184 
TintwisUe, 105 ; Hall, 105 
Titterstune Clee. 21 
Todmorden, 191 ; church, 

191 ; Hall, 191 ; trade, 191 ; 

valley^ 19X 
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TOFT HALL. 

Toft Hall, 114 

Tonge Castle, 44; chardi, 

45 ; Knoll, 44 
Tor HUl, iq8 
Torver, 318 
Tottlngton, 198 
TownleT, 192 ; family, 191 
TrafTonl IWk, iji 
Trimpley, u 
Tulketh Hall, 1'79 
Tunstall church, 294 
Tnnstead, loi 
Turton Tower, 207 
Twemlow H&U, 8j 
Tyke's Nest, jo 
Tyldesley churdi, 234 ; 

family, 2^4, 28] 
Tyrone's Bed, 190 
Tythestone, j8j 

u. 

Ulnes Walton, 160 
Ulpha Kirk, ji6 
UlverstoD, loi ; church, }oi ; 

haematite, loj ; Hoad HUl, 

jo I ; iron mines , joj ; 

natives, 301 
UphoUand Priory, 240 
Upton Court, 16 ; church, 6j 

Cressett, 26 

Urmston church, 24; ; Hall, 

24} 
Urswick church, 304; Hall, 

Utkintou Hall, 125 

V. 

Vale of Ulpha, ji? 

Royal, 102 

Verailaum no 
ViRnuUfs Hill, 9 
Vulcan Foundiy, 155 

W. 

Waddington Hall, 222 

Walcol, 14 

Wallasey church, 150 ; coast 
changes, 150 

Walmesley, 198 

Walkden Moor, 233 

Walna Scar, 317 

Walney Island, 310 , natural 
history, ji8; Peel Island, 
310; Peel of Fouldrcy, 310 

Walton, 265 ; cusiomB, 265 

Walton le Dale, 278 

Warburton church, 109 

Wardle Hall, I2| 

Wardley Hall, 233 

Skull House, 133 

Warrington, 151 ; Bewsey 



WILMSLOW. 

Hall, 1J3; bridge, 153; 
buildings, 152 ; churdi, 
Z51; legend of Sir J. 
Butler, I $3 ; natives, 153 ; 
Orford Hall, 154; situa- 
tion, 151; trade, i$2 

Warton, 290 ; Three Breedcis, 
290 

Dock, 280 

Waberhcad, 315 

Wattlesboroudk Castle, 69 

Waver ton, 126 

Weaver Valley, 102 

Weaverham, 103 

Weaving, xxxvil 

Wceton, 280 ; salt gathering, 
280 

Wellington, 46 

Wem, 74 ; Sir T. Adams, 74 

Wenlock Abbey, 39; church. 
41 ; guildhall, 41 ; Prior's 
House, 41 

Weniiingtim, 294 

Wenieth IjOw, 100 

West Hall, 109 "^ 

Westhoughiou, 238 

Weston, 144 

Weston under Lezard, 44 

Westwtiod, 157 

Whaley Bridge, 97 

Whalley Abbey, 212 ; church, 
213 ; hlstury, 212 ; natives, 
214; ruins, 213; ticbuol, 

213 

Whatcroft Hall, 123 

\Vheathill church, 22 

Wheelock, 82 

Whitbarrow Scar, 298 

Whitchurch, 75 ; schuol, 75 

White Abbey, 69 

Ladies, 42 

Whitewell, 221 

Whittington Castle, 65 

Whiitle springs, 238 

Whltton Park, 20 

Whltworth Hall, 184 ; 
church, 189; doctors, 199 

Wldness, 250; soap workiB, 
2$o 

Wigan,[i56; battle of, 158; 
Oannel coal, 158 ; church, 
156; history, 157; Mab's 
Cross, 156 ; old houses, 
157; parson of, 157; idtua- 
tion, 156 

Wlgiuore Castle, 7 ; church, 8 

Wild Bank, 182 

ducks, 246 

Wilder Lads, 2?6 

Wilderspool, no 

Willey Park, 27 

Wtlmslow, 85 



TEWOALE. 

Whnbold Trafford. 140 
Wincle, 91 
Windermere, 31% 
Wlndleshaw Abbey, 2;x 
Winnington, 69, 117; Oid 

Parr, 69 
Winsford, loi ; Nixon's pru- 

phedes. 102 
WLobtanley Hall, 240 
Winterdyne House, 20 
Winwick church, 154; rec- 
tory, 154 
Wirrall, 14J ; geologicdl 

changes In, 145 
Wlstaston. 78 
Wiswell Hall, 214 
Withingtoii Hall. 83 
Witton Hall, 260 
Wolstenholme Hall. 190 
Wolverhampton Wai^ 

Works, 45 
Wombridge Priory, 4^ 
Woodhead Chapel. 106 
Woodley Jnnct^ ico 
Woodgate, 194 
Woodhouses, 182 
Woodside Ferry, 147 
Wuofeiton Juiict., 3 
Wocilaston. 69 
Woolden Hall, 24? 
Wooltou, 252 
Worden Hall, 159 
Worfield, 22 
Woraley Hall, 2jo; BridiCf- 

water fiunily, 231 : Briwi- 

ley, 232; caual, 232; OU 

Hall, 230 
Wrae, 280, 394 

CasUe, 315 

Wraysholme Tower, 300 
Wrayton HaU, 294 
Wrekin, 47 ; antiquities, 4B ; 

geology. 47 ; view. 47 
Wrenbury church, 76 
Wriien Stoue. 278 
Wroxeter, 59; churco, 59 '^ 

Roman dty, 59 
Wrlghtington Hull. 271 
Wrynose, 317 
Wybersleigh, 95 
Wybunbury church, 102 
Wycoller Hull. 228 
Wythenshawe Hill, 106 
Wyre estuary, 282 

Y. 

Yam making, xxxiv. 
YaLe^ Peel, 234 
Yeo Kdge, 12 
Yewbarrow, 298 
Yewdale, 319 
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LoHDOv, Jloy 1, 18T1. 

MESSRS. J. & R. MCCRACKEN, 

88, QUEEN STREET, OAMON STREET, E.G., 

AOBXTly BT ▲FFOnrrilXlIT, TO THB BOTAL AOAOBlfT, HATIOKAL OALLSBT, 
AND aOVERNMKKT PEPAKTMENT Of 8CIENCB AND ART, 

omnRAL Airo FOBxiev aoehtc, 

WINE MERCHANTS, 

Agents for Boavier*8 Nenchatel Champaf ne, 

AKD 

AQENT8 OKNEBALLT FOB THE BBGBFTIOK AKD BSEPHENT OP WOBXB 07 

▲BT, BAGOAOB, &0., 

raOK AMD TO Alili 9AMTB OF TBS WO&U>, 

Avail themselves of this opportunity to retain their naoere ihaoks to the 
Nobility and Gentry for the patronage hitherto conferred on them, and hope to 
be honoured with a continuance of their favours. Their charges are fiumed with 
a due r^;ard to economy, and the same care and attention will be bestowed as 
heretofore upon all packages passing through their hands. 



J. and R. M*C. have the advantage of 

' DRY AND SPACIOUS WAREHOUSES, 

Where Works of Art and all descriptions of Property can be kept during the 
Owners' absence, at most modente rates of rent. 



Parties fkvourfng J. and R. M«C. with their Consignments are requested to be 
particalar in having the Bills of Lading sent to them dirbct by Post, and also to 
tbrward their Keys with the Packages, as, although the contents may be free of 
Duty, all Packages ai% still exauinbd by the Customs immediately on anriral. 
Packages sent by Steamers or otherwise to Southampton and Liverpool also attended 
to ; but all Letters of Advice and Bills of Lading to be addressed to 38, QtTEBX 
Street, as above. 

MESSRS. J. AND R. MQORACEEN 

ARK THE APPOINTED AGENTS IN ENGLAND OP MR. J. M. PARIHA, 

GbOBNUBER DEM JuLICHS PLATZ, COLOGHEy 

lOS BIS 

CELEBRATED EAU D£ COLOGNE. 
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MSS9RS. J. AND B. MCCRACKEN'S 

^ PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENT^. 

ALEXANDRIA Messrs. D. Robkstsom ii Co. 

ALICANTE Mr. P. R. DAHLAjiPKB. 

AKOONA Metirs. MooBi, MoBXUAT, A Go. 

ANTWERP Messrg. r. Macie & Go. 

ATHENS, Planus 

BADEN.BADEN i Messra. Stuffkb Ie Bindbb. Mr. P. Pkukas's Successor, G. lUscu. 

BAD EMS Mr.H.W.Tiim. 

BAONERES DE BI.) 

GORRE (Hautes \ Mr. Liov Qebuzbt, Marble Works. 

P^rfaaaes) i 

BASLE • . A ^*'*"' ^^^ Pbbuwxbk ft Fiui. 
**** t Mr. J. Fbs7. 

KfFKT TV i Messn. SonoKLBB Brotheri. 

oBMuia -J jjj^ ^^^^ ^ ^ Comm". ExpWlteur. 

BERNE MMsrfi. A. Baubb <fe Go. 

BETROUT MM. HbbibtHbaldAeCo. 

BOLOQNA Messn. Bbvou, BuQGiOb ft Go. SIg. L. Mbsi. 

( Mr. Gbemailly File Alne. 
BORDEAUX < Mr. LioN Obbuzkt. 44. AlMes de Tonniy. 

[ Messrs. Albbbcht ft Ftls, 19, Rue Foy. 
BOULOGNE i. M. . . . Messrs. Most ft Go. Messrs. L. J. Voou« ft Cu^ 

BRINDISX Italq^BIEKt AL Go., A. Gobv, Manager, 

CAL AIS.. Messrs. L. J. VoouB ft Go. 

CALCUTTA Messrs. OiUAKDEBS, Abbdtbkot. ft Go. 

CANNES Mr. Tatiob. 

CARLSBAD Mr. Thohas Wour, QI«« Macuftcturer. 

CARRARA Sig. F. BibvaimA Soulptor. 

CATANIA Mr.MAnHsr. 

CIVITA VEOCHIA . Messrg. Lows Bbothbbs* BriUsh Coosulate/ 
fYMDam S Mr. J. M. Fabiva. gegenttber deiu Julicha Plata. 

"°^^™ iMessri. G-. TiMiL ft Co. 

CONSTANCE Mr. Fbed. Hoc. 

00N8TANTIN0PLE Mr. Alfbbo C. LAUAirrov. Meisn. a 8. Hahsov ft Co. 
OOPENH AQEN ..... Meesre. H. J. Bnro ft SoM. 

CORFU Mr.J.W.TAYLOB. 

Messrs. H. W. Bambmob ft Co. Mr. £. Abnold, Prlntaeller. Tbe 
Director of tbe Royal Porcelain Manufactory DepOt. Messrs. 
Sbeobb ft Mabbbb. Madame Hbuva Wou-aoun, BcbdaBtrgasse, 
No. 6. Mr. MoBiTS Mbtbb, Morita Straase. 

/Messrs. Fbbmch ft Co. Slg. Lmoi Ramaool Meaars. BmkIc Fbkzi 

^ I ft Go. Mesan. Maqdat, Hookbb, ft Co. Mr. E. Qoodbak. 

FLORENCE J Messrs. Nb8TI, Giabdz, ft Co. Mr. T. BiAKCHmj, Mosaio Worker. 

I Messrs. P. Baczavti ft Fro., Sculptors. Lungo I'Anio. Me^^r«. 

\ EriKB ft Mattbimi. Slg. Titd Oacuabdi. 

{Mr. P. A. TACGRfB Successor, Olaas Manufacturer, Zeil D. 44. 
Messrs. Bmo. Jun., ft Go. Mr. F. BtfHLBB. Zett D, lY. 
Messrs. Saobs and HdctatBOOsM, Wine Merdifuits. 
FRANZEK6BAD. ... Mr. G. J. HoncAnr. 

GENEVA MM. Lgvbibb ft Pbubsibb. 

awin A " S Messrs. Gbabbt, Bbowv, ft Go. 

^'^^^ tMesar8.0. Vioxou) ft Fioi. Mr. A. MoeSA. Crooe dl Malta. 

nrwirisni ( Messrs. Db Butbbb Fbbbbb, Dealers in Antiquities, Marcbe an 

**»*^*^ t Beurre.No.21. 

GIBRALTAR Messn. Abchboli), Jomrsrov, ft Powbr. Messn. Tubxbb ft Go. 

HAMBURG Messrs. J. P. Jeksbn ft Go. Messrs. Sgbobver ft Tncnv ann. 

HAVRE Messrs. Louedih, Pbn, FiU Jeune, and Q, QArRow, 

HEIDELBERG Mr. Ph. Zdoibbmakil 

JJONFLEUl^ Mr. J. WA0|i|ti5. 

P9 
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irCRiLCXBrS list of OOBBESPOVDEHTB-cMtfnMd. 

INTERLACKEN.... Mr. J.OBOaaxAini. Mr. A^Tmup. Mr. C. H. SaiUH, 

JfeJlUSALEVl Messrs. K. F. Spittlkr h. Co. Mr. M. Bbkghkim. Jr. 

LAUSANN K Mr. Ddbou Rbhoo h Pile. 

LBQHORN i Menn. Albx. Maobsav ft Go. MeatiB. Maquat. Uookis, S: Co. 

* ( Mr. M. Rnrou. 

liEI PZIO Mr. J. K. OsHLBCiiLAOBB'ii Sacoeeior. 

LISBON Mr. £. BouROARD. 

LUCERMfc: Menn. F.Xkou ft Fill. 

MADRAS Mesirs. Bunrr ft Co. 

MALAGA Mr. Grorok Hodosov. Mr. J. A. Mask. 

f Mr. Emakubl ZAMMrr. Mesfln. Joen. Dabk akiw ft Son. 45. Strada 
MALTA { Levantet Mosaic Workers. Mr. Fobtuh ato Hbta. 9% Strada bt* 

i Locfau 

MAXNHEIM McMiB. EraBBV ft Claui. 

MAKIENBA I ) Mr. J. T. Adlkb. Glaas ManniiMrtarer. 

MAR8KILLKS Meem. Claud* Clkbc ft Go. 

MA YENGK Mr. G. L. Katskk. Expedltear. 

ME!^ TON E Mr. Paui Am* Mr. Jeak Orskqo Fill. 

MESSINA Mettn.CAiixsB, WAi.KKR.ftGo. 

ifTT.A W S Mr. G. B. BoFFKT. PiaxM dl S. Sepolcro, No. 1 

t Messrs. Fratblu Brammlla. Messrs. Ulricb ft Gb. 

MUNICH i M^*i^ WnniKR ft Co.. Prtntseltors. Brienner StrsMe, 8. Messrs. 

I Blbichrr ft Akdbus. Messrs. SQcmsoo ft Schkukb. 

Vkx^va (Messrs. Ioouu>bn ft Co. Messrs. W. J. TuBUBBftCo. Mr. 6. 

xiAi-uBS ^ g^^j^ yf^^ Merohsnt. 42, Via ConoesioDe di Toledo. 

NEW YORK Messrs. Aottin. BArj>wiK, ft Co. 

^(SinS^T.^.'/ } Messrs. BouvibbFbkbes, Wine Merchants. Messrs. Humbbbt ft Co. 

v|n» ( Messrs. A. Lacbotx ft Co.. Bridsb ConsDlato. Massrs. M. ft N. 

( GioRDAK. Mr. H. Ullrich. M.M. Migkow Fbbbbs, 9, Roe Pisradis. 

WTTi>B*iimTi»a i Mr. Jomr Ookbao Gnopk. Banker and ForwaTdtng ApHit, 

« u HBADKKU • ^ Mr. A. PrcBBBT. Dealer in Antiquities. Mr. Max Pickbbt. 

08TEND Messrs. Bach ft Go. Messra. Mack snd Go. 

PALERMO Messrs. Ibqham. Whittakkb. ft Go. 

PARIS Mr. L.GHVKUB, Packer, Rue CroixFetitoCluanpi, No. M. 

PA(J Mr. J. MnoQRAVB Clat. Mr. Bbrobbot. 

pra A (Messrs. Huoubt ft Yah Lot, Sculptors tn Alabaster and Marble. 

^ "(Mr. G. Andbboki, diito ditto. 

PRAGUE ^ ^'' ^' HoFMAnr, Glass MsirailKtiinr, Blaueni Stem. 

(Mr. A. V. Lbbbda. GonMaker. 

QUEBbX; Meesrs. FoUTTH ft PEMBRRTOir. 

CMe«srB. Plowdbb ft Go. Messrs. Alkz. Macbbav ft Go. Messrs. 
Drvyv I Fbbbbobh ft Co. Messrs. MA^^nAY, Hookbb, ft Co. Meam. 

) Spada. FLAxnri, ft Co. Messrs. Fobsb BitueL ft Co. Mr. Lcici 

( Bbakchint, at tbe English College. Mr. J. P. Shba. 
ROTTERDAM Messrs. Prbbtov ft Co. Messrs. C. HBMMAinr ft Go. 

SANRRMO MM. ASQUASOIATI Fbbbbr. 

SCHAFFHAUSBN.. Mr. Frkd Hob. 

SEVILLE Mr. JuLfAv B. Wiluamb. British Ylce-GonsalBta. M. .f . A . Ratllt. 

SMYRNA Messrs. Uamsoh ft Go. 

ST. PETERSBURG . Messn. Thomsok, Bohax. ft Gol Mr. a Kbuobb. 

THOUNE M r. J. Krhrli-Stekchi. Mr. N. Buibbbobk. 

TRIESTE Messrs. Flll Chi kha. 

TURIN Messrs. J. A. Lachabb ft Fbrbrro. Rue de rAneoal, No. 4. 

/Mr. L. BovABDi. Ponte Alle Ballotte. 
VENICE } Messrs. Fbbbbs Schibldi. Mr. Abtuhid Zbv. Mr. C. I\»stt. 

t Messrs. S. ft A. BLtncBBTBAL ft Go. 

VEVEY Mr. JulimGktabFii«. 

yismfj^ ( Mr. H. Ullbich, Glass Mannfiwtarrr, ani Logeck, No. 3. 

^^...^^ (Messrs. J. ft L. Lobmxtbb, Glass ManidiactnreTa, »40. Klmthner 

VOLTERRA Slg. Ott. Solawi. FBtrlttU 

WALDSHUrr mTf^baHo*. icfoma^. 

ZURICH Mr. HowKooiut-FUn u. 
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FLORENCE. 

TELEMACO DI G. BIANCHINI, 

MANUFACTUREB OF TABLES A19D LADIES' OBNAMENTS 

Of FLORENTINE MOSAIC, 

LVira* ABHO KXrOTO, 1, AND BOBO* OOKISSAHTI* 2, 

T MYITES the Engljih Nobility and Gentry to yisit his Establi&hment, where 
•*- may alwajrs be seen numerous spedmeus of this celebrated and beautiiiil 
Manufiictare* in every description of Rare and Predous Stones. Orders for Tables 
and other Ornaments executed to any Design. 

T. BiAKCHiNi's Correspondents in England are Messrs. J« & B. M'Cragkek, 
38, Queen Stiieet, Cannon Street, E.C., London. 



BRIEN2— INTERLACKEN. 



J. GROSSMANN, 

SCULPTOR IN WOOD, AND MANUFACTURER OF SWISS 
WOOD MODELS AND ORNAMENTS, 

Carved dnd Inlaid Furniture matiu/actured to any Design, 

ttlS WAREHOUSE is situated between the Belvedere Hotel and Schweizerhof, 
-^ where he Iceeps the largest and best assortment of the above objects to be 
found in Switserland. He undertakes to forward Goods to England and elsewhere. 

Correspondents in England, Blessrs. J. & R. McCracken, 38, Queen Street, 
Cfnnon Street, E.C., London.- 

PISA. 

GIUSEPPE ANDREONI, 

Sculptor in Alabaster and Marble and Objects 

of Fine Art, 

NO. 872, VIA SANTA MARIA, 

WHERB 

A GREAT ASSORTMENT OF PINE ARTS, SCULPTURE, &c., 

CAN BE SEEN. 

CormfondrnU in Englnnd, Metre. J. & R. M'Crackbk, 38, Queen Street, 

Cannon Sti'eet, E.C., London. , 
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T H U N. 



JEAN KEHRLI-STERCHI, 

AND 

MANOrAOTimEB OF SWISS MODELS ABB OMAUEITTS, 

For 26 yeaiiB at tlie Woodwork Establishment at the Giesshach FaU«, 
eldest son of the founder of said establishment^ 

INVITES the attention of English tourists to his Establishment at the ^Ilevue 
Hotel, Thun, where a chdce assortment of Swiss Wood Ctrringi may always 
be seen. 

Cori'espondents in* England, Messrs. J. & R. M*CRACKBir, 38, Queen Street, 
Cannon Street, London. 



u N I c H. 

WIMMER & CO., 

GALLEBY OF FINE ARTS. 

3, BRIENNER STREET, 

Invite th« Nobility and Gentry to ritdt their Oallbbt or FnfE Asn, containing 

an Extensive Collection of 

MODERN PAINTINGS 

by the best Munich Artists, 

PAlNTtNOB OIV POBCBIiAIIf AND ON «I<A8fl. 

also a large Assortment of 

PHOTOGRAPHS, 

including the complete Collections of the Tarions Public Cialleries. 



CoiTespondents in England, Messn. J. & R. M'Cracken, 38, Queen Street, 
Cannon 811*661, B.C., London. 

Conespondonts in the United States^ Messrs. KELLER it LiMGo, 07, Heade 
•eet, New Yorlc. 
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G!^ E ISr O -A., 



HORACE AUGUSTE MOSSA, 

AKD 

MANUFACTURER OF GOLD AND SILVER FILAGREE WORK, 



Which obtained PRIZE MEDAL at the Vnivenal Exhibition 

of London in 1851. 



His Establishments are situated in the Grande Albergo dltalia 
and Albergo Oroce di Malta, in Via del Campo, near the Porta di 
Yacca ; he also keeps a Depository in the Grande Albergo di Genova. 
He undertakes the execution of all Commissions with exactitude, 
and guarantees his Works to be of pure Gold and Silver, and Silver 
doubly gilt. Travellers are invited to visit his Establishments without 
obligation to purchase. 

CorTaBpoiident8inX3nRland--MeBBr8. J.& B. MoCBACKSN^ 
38, Qud«n Street, Cannon Street, E.O., London. 

MR. TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 149, STRAND, LONDON^ 
W.Cm give* practical iDBtnictlon In Mineralogy and Geology. He can aliso supjdy 
Klementary GoUectloiM of Minerals. Kocka, and Fotssfl!), on the following termB.*— 

100 Small Specimens, in cabinet, with three trays X2 2 

*2U0 Specimens, larger, In cabinet, with five trays 6 6 

300 SpedmenSi larger, in cabinet, with eight drawers .... 10 10 
400 Specimens, larger, in cabinet, with twelve drawers .... 21 
More extensive colLections, to illustrate Geology, at 60 to 100 Guineas each, with evBry 
requisite to assist those commencing the study of this interesting science, a knowledge of 
which affords so much pleasure to the traveUer in all parts of the world. 

• ▲ collection for rive Guineas which will illustrate the recent woriu on Geology by 
ikosted. Buckland, Jukes, Lyell, Murchlson. Pa^e, Phillips* and oontaliu 200 Spedmeos, in 
a cabinet, with five trays, comprisiog the following, viz.:^ 

MtSEBALS whldi are either Uie components of Rocks, or occasionally imbedded in them :— 
Quartz, Agate* Chalcedony, Jasper, Garnet, Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, 
Mica, Talc, Tounnaline. Zircon, Topaz, Spinel, Galcareoua Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, 
StroDtia, Salt, Cryolite, Solphor, Plumbago, Bitumen, Jet, to. 

Nativb M£tal8 or MsraixirBRuns Muebbau: these are found in maiMi, in beds, or in 
veira, and occasionallv In the bods of rivers. &)ecimens of the following are contained In 
the Cabinet :— Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, Antimony, Silver, Gold, Platina,&c. 
RocKSv— Granite,Go('iss, Mic.a*8late, Porphyry ,Serpentine^ndstones,Limestones,IiBvas, Sec. 
Paukwoio FoasiLS, from the Lilandello, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, and CarboniferonsKocks, 
SacOKDABT FoaeiLS, from the Trias, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, and Cretaceous Groups. 
TuTiAST Fossils, from the Woolwicb, Barton, and Bracklesham Beds, London Clay.Crag, lee. 
In the more expensive Collections some of the Specimens are rare, and ail more select. 

ELEMENTABT UZOTUSBB OV KINSEALOGT AVB OSOLOOT, 

adapted to young persons, are given by J. TENNANT, F.R.GJS.. at his reskieoce, 149, 
STKAND, W.C, and Pjuvatb Iustructiok to Travellers, Engineers, Emigrants, Landed 
IToprletors, and others, illnatrated by an extensive collection of Specimens, l^lagrams. 
Models, kC 

All the recent works relating to Mineralogy, Geology, Concbology, and Chemistry; also 
Geological Maps, Models, Diagrams, Hammers, Blowpipes, Magnifying GlasMa, PlaUna Spoons, 
Electrumeter and Magnetic Needle, Glass-top Boxes, Microscopic Objects, Acid Bottles, ko., 
can be supplied to the Student in these interesting and Important branches of Science. 
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COLOGNE ON THE RHINE. 



JOHANN MARIA FARINA, 
GEGENUBER DEM JULICffS PLATZ 

(Opposite the JUUch's PUhoc), 

PURVEYOR TO H. H. QUEEN VICTORIA; 

TO H. Ji. H. THE PIUNCE OF WALES ; 

TO H. M. THE KINO OF PRUSSIA; THE F^PEROR OF RUSSIA; 

THE EMPEROR OF FRANCE; 
THE KING OF DENMARK, ETa ETC^ 

OF THX 

ONLY GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE, 

Which oUained the only Priwt Medal awarded to Eau de CMogne at the Farii Xshibitiim 

qflHGI, 



'pHE frequency of mistakes, which are sometimes accidental, bat for the most 
i- peri the reeult of deception prsctiiied by interested Indivldaal^ induces me to request 
the attention of .English traveUers to the following statement : — 

The favourable reputation which my Eau de Cologne has acquired, since its inTcnUoD by 
my ancestor In the year 1709, has induced many people to imitate It; and in order to be aUe 
to sell their q;>urlou8 article more easily, and under pretext that it was genuine, they pro- 
cured themselves a firm of Farina, by entering into partnership with persons of my name, 
whlchvis a very oommoo one in Italy. 

Persoua who wish to purchase the genuine and original Eau de Caiogne oof^i to be parti* 
cular to see that the labels and the bottles have not only my name, Jo ha i nn Maria F^Hna^ 
but also the additional words, gegmUber dan JiAich't FlaU (that is, opposfie the Julich's 
l*lace), without addition of any number. 

Travellers visiting Cologne, and Intending to buy my genuine artide, aze cautioDed against 
being led astray by cabmen, guides, commissioners, and other parties, who otter their servlcea 
to them. I therefore beg to state that my manufacture and shop are in the same house. 
situated oppotAU the Julich's Place, and nowhere else. It happens too, frequently, that the 
said persons conduct the oninstructed strangers to shops of one of the fictitious finna, where, 
notwithstanding assertion to the contrary, th^ are remunerated with nearly the lialf part of 
the price paid by the purchaser, who, of course, must p«y indirectly this remnneration by a 
high price and a bad article. 

Another kind of ImpositicMi is practised in almost every hotel in Cologne, where waiters 
commissioneiH, Sec, offer to strangers Eau de Cologne, pretending that it is the genniDe one 
and that I delivered it to them for the purpose of selling it for my account. 

The only certain way to get In Cologne my genuine article is to buy it permnally at my 
house, appofilbt tht J^icKt Flace, forming the comer of the two streets, Unter Qoldsdmtidt 
and Oben Marapforten, No. 23» and having in the fhmt six balconies, of wldch the three 
bear my name and firm, Johann Maria Farina, Gegentiber dem Julich's Plata. 

The excellence of my manufacture has been put beyond all doubt by the Het that the 
Jurors of the Great Exhibitions in London, 1851 and 1862, awarded to me the Prixe Medal ; 
that I obtained honourable mention at the Great Exhibition in Paris. 18ft& ; and rcoeived 
the only Priie Medal awarded to ICau de Cologne at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, and in 
Oporto 1866. 

CoLOONx, January, 1869. JOHANN MARIA FARINA, 

GEGENt^BER DEM JULICH'S PLATZ. 

•»• My Agency m London is at Mbssrs. J. & R. M'Crackxh, 38, Queen 

Street, Cannon Street, E,C, 
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WILLIAM HOFMANN, 

BOHEMIAN GLASS MANUFACTURER, 

TO Ills MAJSSTY THE EHrEIlOU OF AC8TB1A, 

HOTEL BLUE STAR, 

JkBCOMMBKDS his great assortment of Glass Ware, from his own Manufactories in 
Bohemia. The choicest Articles in every Colour, Shape, and Description, are sold, 
at the same moderate prices, at his Establishments. 

Correspondents in London, Messrs. J. and R. M'ORACKEN, 88, Queen Street, 
Cannon Street, £.0. Qoodsfonoarded direct to EngUxn^ Amenea, 4^c. 



FLORENCE. 



JOHN AGLIETTI AND SONS, 

ARTISTS, 

GROUND FLOOR, No. 15, VIA MAGGIO, 

Have a large Collection of Ancient and Modem Original Paiutiugs^ and also Copies 
from tiie most celebrated Masters. 

Copies, Carred Frames, Gilt or Plain, made to order, and forwarded with 
despatch to. all ports of the world. 

Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. and R. M*CRACK£N, of No. 38, Queen 
Street, Cannon Street, E.C., London. 

VI EN NA. 



yVic moBt extensive Warchoicse for Bohemian While and Coloured 

Crystal Glass, 

J. & L. LOBMEYR, 

QIiASS MANUFACTURERS. 

No. 13, KaRNTHNERSTRASSE. 

All kinds of Bohemian White and Coloui-ed Crjrstal Gloss; Table, Dessert, nnd 
other Services; Vases, Candelabnis,Chandeliers, Looking-glasses; Articles of Luxury, 
in Crystal Glass, mounted in Bronze, and in Carved Wood. They obtained the 
Prixe Medal at the International Exhibitions of 1862 and 1867. 

The prices are fixed at very moderate and reasonable charges. — The English 
lang^oage is spoken. 

Their Corres]H>ndent8 in England, Messrs. J. and R. M*Cracken, No. 88, 
Qaeen Street, Cannon Street, E.G., London, will transmit all orders with tl.e 
greatest care and attention. 
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FLORENOB. 

MESSRS. COSTA & CONTI, 

AKTISTS, 
No. 8, VIA BOMANA« 

Ojppotite Uu Muieum qf yatural EUiory {SpKola), and near the Pitti GaUery. 

M&jsrs. Costa and Conti keep the largest oollection in Floreooe of original 
Ancient and Modern Pictures, aa well as Copies of all the most celebrated Masters. 

N.B. — English spoken. 

Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. and R. MCCRACKEN, 38, Queen Street, 
Ciftiinou street, E.C., London. 

STOCKHOLM. 



a E. FRITZE, 

B00K8ELLEB, 
GrsVATC: ADOIiFS TOKC^ (Square), 

(NEXT HOUSE TO THE RYDBERG HOTEL). 

Scandinavian^ Englishy French, and German Books. 

TRAVELLING MAPS AND HANDBOOKS. 

Views of Btookholm, and Swedish and Norwegian Peasant 
CoBtiuneB, in Photograph and liithograph. . 

"BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY GUIDE" and "HENDSCHEL'S TELEGRAPH." 

0. £. FBITZE, Bookseller, Oustaf Adolfs Torg, StookholnL^ 

VENICE. 

CARLO PONT I, 

OPTICIAN AND PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Who gained the Prize Medal at the Inteniational Exhibition of 1862, and whose 
House is acknowledged to I)e tlie iirat of the kind in the City, is the Inventor of 
the Optical Instrument known under tiie name 

KSOALETBOSOOn, 

''fii'st called Aletliosoope), the most perfect instrument for magnifying photogr^ihs 
and showing them with the effects of night and day. His 

I80FSKI8C0PI0 8PECTA0LX8 

gained Medals at the Exhibitions of Paris and Padua, and were pronounced by the 
scientific bodies to be superior in principle to all otheis, as well as being more 
moderate in price. 

Hia Photographic Establishment is in the Piazza San Marco, No. 52, near tbe Cafe' 
Florian ; and his Optical Establishment at Riva dei Schiavoni, No. 4180, near the 
Albergo Keale. 
Correspondents in London, Messrs. J. and R. M^CraCKEV, 38, Qtuea Street, 
annon Street, E.C. 
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FRANKFORT. 



P. A. TACCHrS SUCCESSOR, 

BOHEMIAH MHCY (BILAS8 AHB CEYSTAL 

WAlSHOHJSISo 



p. A. TACCHPS SUCCESSOR, MANUFACTirEKB of BohkmiaK 
Glass, begs to acquaint the Public that he has always an extensiYC 
Assortment in the Newest and most Elegant Designs of 

OBNAICXNTAL OXTT, XHGBAVIBD, OILT, A PAIKTBD OLA88, 

BOTH WHITS AND COLOURED, 

In Dessert Services, Chandeliers, Candelabras, Articles for the Tabic 
and Toilet, and every possible variety of objects in this beautiful 
branch of manufacture. He solicits, and will endeavour to merit, a 
continuance of the favours of the Public, which he has enjoyed in 
so high a degree during a considerable number of years, 

P. A. Taochi'b Sugoessob has a Bbamch Estabushhekt during the 
Summer Season at 

WIESBADEN^ in the Old Colonnade^ No. 1^ 

OPPOSITS THE THEATRE, 

WbeiB will always be found an extensive Selection of the newest 
Articles from his Frankfort Establishment. 

Visitors to Frankfort should not fail to pay a visit to the Show 
Rooms of Mr. P. A. Taochi'b Sucobssob. 



His Correspondent in England, to whom he undertakes to forward 
Purchases made of him, is Mr. LOUIS HENLE^ 3^ Budge 
RoW| Cannon Street^ London^ E.C« 
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CHARLES CARR & CO., 

(ifr. CAER, latt of tite Firm <^ OLIVIER i CARS), 

14, BISHOPSGATE STEEET WITHIN, LONDON, E.G., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

General Agents for the Eeception and Shipment of Goods from 

and to all Parts of the World, 

WINE MERCHANTS. 

pIlARLES CARR & CO. have the honour to iufona 
^ VISITOBS TO THE CONTINENT, 

tiint they reteire and pass througli the Custom House in Londoni Livrrjiool, 

So'.ithnmpton, &c., 

WOBKS of Art, BAGGAGE, &sd PBOFEBTT of EVSET DE8GKIFTI0H ; 

which are atti'ndcd to on Anival under their Pei-sonnl Superinteuflence, 
with the atmost Care in Examinatioii and BemoTal, 

AND AT 

very Moderate Charges, 

leguluted accoi-ding to the value of Uie Packnge?, and the cai-e and atteiitioQ 

requii-ed. 

Kfjii of all locked Packages sliould be sent to C. C. & Co., as everything must be 
examined on nnival, although not liable to duty. 

CHARLES CARR & CO. also undertake the 

PORWAEDIHG or PACKAGES OP EVEEY ZUTO, 

which can be sent to the cai-e of tlicir Correspondents, to remain, if required, until 

applied for by the ownera ; also 

THE EZEOUTIOir of OBDEBS foi the PUBOHASE of QOODS. 

of all kind.<(, which from their long experience as Commission MerchaDta, they aj*c 
enabled to buy en the most advantageous tei-ms. 

Residents on tlie Continent will find this a convenient means of ordering any^thing 

they may require from Loudon. 



nrSXTEAlfCES EFTECTED, AE2> AGEKCY BtISI5E88 OF EVSBT 

DESC&IPTIOV ATTEKDED TO. 



^'^^^-i^. -O^^V "^ •*^%'^ ^» »^— *»^*>^« 



Packages Waukiiouskd at Modkratk Ratim of Rent. 
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CaAS. CABR & CO.'S principal C orrrspondenls are — 

At Ahi-la-ChapdU .... IMemra. A. SOUUKUR and CO. 

„ Antwerp Messrs. yLEU(}Ei;3 aod (X). 

n Ba»le Mr. J. WILD, 12,SU>iiicnaior8tr«8se. 

n Berlin Mr. J. A. FISCHER. Agent to the Conrt. 

„ Bologna Measrs. ANTONIO MAZZEITI and CO. 

n Bordeaux Messrs. ALBRi!X::HT and FILS. 

» Boulogne Messrs. L BRANLY and CO., Bl, Rue Napuleon. 

» BruttelB Mr. G. LUYCKX, 84, Rue d«8 Fabriques. 

„ Calais Messrs. I^ J. V06UK and 00. 

„ Cdogne Messrs. C. H. VAN ZUTPHEN and 00. 

„ Drttden Mr. R. WEIOAND; Messre. SCHEFFLER, SIBG. & CO. 

„ Florence Messrs. HAS KARO and SOS. 

„ Frankfort Mr. MARTIN BECfCER,5, Bleldenstrasse. 

n Geneva Messrs. JOLIMAY and CO. ; Mr. Puk. STRASSE. 

„ Genoa Mr. E. MOLO; Mr. J. V. BUCHLt. 

^Hamburg Messrs. HOPMKISTER.SCHEFFLER, and SI EG. 

^ Vatrt Messre.CHR. EGLINandMARING. 

.. InterlackeH Messrs. RITSCHARD and BURKI. 

„ Leij^ig Messrs. GERHARD and HE7. 

„ Ughom Messrs. J. THOMSON HENDERSO.N and CO. 

• Malta Messrs. ROSE and CO 

n ManeOia Messrs. GIRAUD FK^RES. 

„ Milan Messrs. G. BONO and CO.. 8, Via Agnello. 

^Munich Messr8.GUTLEBEN and W EIDER r. 

„ NapUs Messrs. CEUULLI and CO. ; Mr. G. CIVALLEIM. 

„ Nice Messre. M. and N. GIORDAN, Qua! Lunel, 14 (sar le Port) 

, Ostend Mr. J. DUCLOS ASSANDRI. 

n Parit Messre. J. ARTHUR and CO.. 10, RneCaaUgUone. 

M. HECrOK L'HEKBIER, 18, Rae de In Duuane. 

„ Pott Mr. BERGEROr. 

n Prague Mr. J. J. SKIDL, HIbernergasse, No. 1000. 

, Rome Mr. J. P.SHEA.ll, PiazxadiSpagna; Mr. A.TOMBINr. 

. Botterdam. Mr. J. A. HOUWBNS; Messre. P. A. VAN KS and CO. 

„ Turin Mr. C. A. RA ITI. 

„ Venice Mr. GAETANO PIEl'ROBONI. 

Mr. Feo TOLOMEI DI F«» 

„ Vienna Mr. ANTON POKORNY. StadtSonnenfelsgasae 3. 

Any otber honses will also forward goods to C C. & Co., on receiving instructions to do so. 
Trevellere are requested always to give particular directiuns that their Psckagc^ are consigned 
direct to CH AS. CARR & CO , 1 4, Bisbopsgate Street Within. 

pmcE LiSTOF wTnes 

IM TOUTED BY 

CHARLES CARR AND CO., 

AGENTS TO GROWEPvS. Var duT^n. 

CLARETS— Medoc . , 1&». t" -■*«• 

St. l<:stephe, Marg.iux. &c 30«. to 30« 

St-Jnlk-n. ftc 42«. 

Other (Qualities 48*. to 150*. 

BUBGTTNDIES— IVfluno 24*. to 30*. 

Volnsxy 36*. to 42*. 

Oilwr Qualiiies 48*. to 84*. 

Cliablli 30*. to 64*. 

HOCK-Oppenheim 21*. 

Nlerstein 30*. 

Hochh«'lm 36*. to 42*. 

Other Qoaliti' « 48*. to 120*. 

SPABKIiINQ- HOCK and MOSEIjLE 42*. to 54*. 

CHABlFAQ-Nli 42*. to 72*. 

BHHBBIES-Prtle,Gold, &C. 3««. to 60*. 

POBT 36*. to 72*. 

Fine Old Vintage Whies S4*. to 126*. 

liABSAliA 26*.t»30». 

AND OTHER WINES. 
CUreU, Bnrgnndles, Sherries, 4c., by the Hogshead or Half-Hogshead at reduced Prices. 
ItetaiJed Price LitU may U oWaned qf C CARR A Co., 14, Bithcptgate Strtet Within. 
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ROME. 



J. P. SHEA, 

ENGLISH HOUSE-AGENT, 

FOBWABDINO AGENT 
TO H.B.H. TH£ PBINOB OF WALES, 

11, PIAZZA 01 SPAaNA. 



V ^ yv^S"^ ^v "V ^% ^k-/^ ^ -^ ^^ ^ 



At this Office pemuu applying for 

Large or Small Furnished Apartments 

invanAhly obtain correct and unbiassed information on all matters connected with 

Lodging-Houses, Boarding-Houses, 

and 

Household Management, 

while 

Low and Fixed Oharges 

for practical 8er\'ices offer safe and satisfactory assistance to Proprietor and Tenant, 

as testified by the increasing confidence of English and American Travetlera 

since the opening of the establishraent in 1852. 

Plans and Lists of Apartments sent by Post 

f to persons who wish to secure accommodation, or aroid inoonFenience at the 

* approach of Carnival or the Holy Week. 

AS CUSTOSC-HOUSS AGENT, 

Mr. Shea clears and warehouses 

Baggage and other effects 

foi' travellers who, to avoid the expense of quick transit, send their things by s» or 

luggage-train, directed to his caiie. 

He also superintends the 

Packing of Works of Art and other Property 

intrusted to his care, and the foi-warding of the same to England, kc, ; and being 

Agent for Messrs. Bui-ns and Mclvers' Italian line of steamers, can oftr 

facilities on the freight of packages between Italy and England. 

CORRESPONDENTS- 

IX)NDOH Messrs. J. * R. M'CRACKKN', 3«, Queen Street, Osnnon Street, K.O. 

Messrs. CHAS. CARR k CO,. 14, Biahopsgate Street Within. 

BOULOGNE 8. M Mr. BERNARD. 18, Quai des Paquebots. 

PARIS Messrs. L'HBRBETTF; KANE, ft 00., 8, Plaoe de la B«arse. 

MARSEILLES Messn. GIRAUD FKERE8, U, Rue Saiota. 

FLORENCK Messrs. HA8KARD & SON. 

NI5W YORK Messi*. AUSTIN, BALDWIN, k 00„ 1% Broadway. 

m)STON — Messrs. WRLLS, FARQO. U 00. 
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CHTJBB'S LOCIiS and 6.^Vir<E:», 

Full ExUUtioB, 1867, SILTER.TBIZIE MEDAL. 
Dnblia Intenutitnut Sdubltion, IK6, TKIZE mSAL AWASDED. 

OHTTBB^ SON, 



MAKERS TO THE QUEEN, AND TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OP WALES. 

CHDBB'S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS, the most secure from 
pMklocki ind Uh kers, are Bironc. sloiple, moi diuable. and mad* ar*U iIhs ud for 
every pnrpoH ta whjcb % IXti^ cbd bo ^>pl]M. 

TrenkK I\)nciutc«u, TraielUnK Vi^ DrenlnE [kss>, Wntlsc Duki, Ac, (Lttrd vlUl 
onlf Uw luul omniDoii unt micrlf Idwcui* Locki, cm tuvs ita* plioe of tli<H lappllHl far 

TRuTltlEU' JMIK-Pmrrjurott and I>oetihi,ii ScimnKis Locn tor leciirlng Dcon thtl 

CHDBB A SON luva ilwari In ituclc ivanety of WtlUDg and Deipikh Baim In 
Morocco Dt RqaiU l«th(r ai;d Jipanncd Tin; the latter bring purtlcolu-lj remmtnfndM 
Tor Ugbtueu, room, durablUtf , imd freedom from duiuge by UuecLs or hot cUouUCfl. 



pHUBB'S PATENT SAFES 




landed q»(UiU)' in [ilue.ofll 



BUENOS ATRES GOVERNMENT CERTIFICATE. 
T1IAIIBI.1TT01I, 

IVe, tba qodgnlined. it tbe requeU or H«an. Ju a Tuomwm b Co, caiJtr that the 

lionSinaof Mesers.Ci ...-.- 

«]ipoKd for aeverai hour 
tbiilr respecUTe keya; tba 
A7TW,aiitJalj, 1B6J. 



10 iSuK, Undi 



rmnflrle Ittiutratid Priad I.i 



I. and pilio- Jfami^artmw , 



CHUBB and SOH, Makers to the Bank of England, 
67, St. paal'8 Chtwrcl^rarcl, London, B.C. 
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VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 

I   

37, Finsbiiry Square, London, 

(Ul. OUVIEK ESTABUSUED IN 1830,) 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND GENERAL AGENTS 

For SKtpmerU and Jisciption of Goods to and from ail Paris of Vie WoHd^ 

and IMFOBTESS OF WIKSS, ^. 

/\LIVIER & CO. have the honour to inform 
^ VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT 

that they undertake to receive and pass through the Customhouse in London, 

Liverpool, Southampton, &c., 

WOBKS of AXT, BAOOAGS, tnd PBOPERTT of EVE&T DESCBIPTIOir, 

which are attended to on arrival 
with the ntmott Care in Krwiilnatioii and Bamoyal, 
under theii' own personal superintendence. They beg to call particular attention to 

their Moderate Charges, 
which have given universal satisfaction. 

Many Travellers having expressed a desire to know in anticipation to what 
expenses their Purchases ai*e liable on arrival in England, the following 

Rates of Charges on the Reception of Packages 

may be relied npon, for Landing from the Ship, Clearing, Deliveiy in London, 
and Agency : — 

On Trunks of Baggage about 9a. each. 

On Cases of Works of Art, &g., of moderate size and value . about 15s. ^ 
„ „ „ of larger „ „ 20s. to 25s. „ 

On very large Cases of valuable Statuary, Pictures, &c., on which an eatimate 
cannot well be given, the charges will depend on the care and trouble required. 
' When several cases are sent together the charges are less on each case. 

OLIVIER ft GO. undertake the 

FOBWABDING OF PACKAOBS OF EYEBY KUTB 

to the Continenti to the care of their Correspondents, where they can remam, if 

required, until the arrival of the owners. 

Also 

THE EXEGTTTIOir OF 0BDEB8 FOB THE PITBCHASE OF GOODS 

of all kinds, which, from their long experience as Commission Merchants, they 
are enabled to buy on the most advantageous terms. 
Residents on the Continent will find this a convenient means of ordering any- 
thing they may require from London. 

N.B. — ^The keys of locked Packages should always be sent to Olivisr & Co., 
Qs everything, although fret of duty, must be examined by the Customs on airiTai. 

IBStTBAHOBS EFFECTED, and Agenoj Business of every 

attended to. 
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OlilVIBR 

At Aix-la-CkapclU 



,, Alexaindria 
,, Anttperp . 

, , BiulU . . 

., Botcgna . 
., Bcrdecum 
,, Boulogne. 



.. CdlaU 
,, Cologne 



,, Constantinople 
, , Dretdon 



• > 



Florence . 
J^iKnltfort 



& CO.'S piittcifpal G«rre«poiideiiU are — 

. Messrs. A. SOUHEUK and GO. 

. Mr. J. W.BROWN K. 

. Mr. F. VERELLKJN MERNAERl. 

MessTSL VLRUGEIJS and 00. 
. Mr. J. J. FRBY. 

. Messrs. ANTONIO MAZZETTI aud CO. 
. Messrs. H. and 0. BBYERMAN and CO., Wine Growers. 
. Messrs. L. I. VOGUE and Co. 
. Mr. G. LUYCKX» 24, Rue dea Fabriq^ies. 

Mr. L. STEIN, 22, Montague de to Goor. 
. Messrs. L. I. VOGUE and CO. 
, Messrs. C. H. VAN ZUTPHEN and 00. 

Messrs. G. TILME3 and CO. 
. Messrs. VALSAMACHY and CO., GalaU 
. Messrs. KRAETSCUMER and CO. 
. Messrs. HAJSKARD and SON, 4, Boigo SS. ApostoU. 

Messrs. W. H. WOOD and CO. 
. Mr. MAKIIN BECKKR, 5, Bleidenstrasse. 

Mr. MOKITZ B. GOLfiSCHMIDT, Banktr. 
. Messrs. JOLIMAY and CO. 
. Messrs. G. B. PRATOLONGO and CO. 

Messrs. P. CAUVIN, DIAMANTI, and COSTA. 

. Messrs. JULIUS WtJSTENFELD and 00. 

. Messrs. CHR. EGLIN and MARING. 

. Messrs. RITSCHARD and BURKX 

. Messrs. GERHARD and HEY. 

. Meen. J. THOMSON. HENDEB80H nd GO. 

. Messrs. ROSE & CO. 

. Mcasrs. GIRAUD FR^RES. 

Messrs. HORACE BOUCHET aud CO. 
. Messrs. GK). GURTI U FIG». 
. Messrs. GUTLEBEN and WEIDERT. 

C Mr. G. CIVALLERI, 267, Riviera di ChinJa. 
' \ Messrs. GERULLI h 00., 29, Vittorla. [le Pbrt. 

. Messrs. LES FILS DE CH. GIORDAN, Quai Lonel, 14 (sur 
. Mr. J. DUCL08 ASSANDRL [Martin, 43. 

. Messrs. LANGLOI& FILS FR^RKS, Roe dea Hands' St. 

M. HECTOR L'H£RBI£R, 18, Rue de laDouane. 
. Mr. BERGEROT. 

. Mr. J. J. SEIDU Hlbemergaaaek No. 1000. 
. Mr. J. P. SHEA, II, Piazza dl Snagna. 

Mr. A. TOMBINJ. 23, Place St. Louis des Fran^ais. 
. Mr. J. A. HOUWBNS; Messrs. P. A. VAN E8 and CO. 
. Messrs. MARTIN FR^RES. 
. Mr. CEnABODO PIETRO, Via Dora Gioesa, 13. 
. Mr. HENRY DECOPPET. Mr. F«> TOLOMEI DI F» 
. Mr. ANTON POKORN Y, Stadt SonnenfelsgaBse, 2. 

Any other houses will riao forward goods to O. & C. on rtceiring instmctions 
to do so. Trarellers are requested always to give particular directions that their 
Packages are oonsigned direct to OLiViER &C0., 37, FINSBURY SQUARE. 

PRICES OF ^^ I N E S IMPORTED BY 

OLIVIER ANI> eO., 



• , Otncva . 
,, Genoa 

, , noxnJyuTg 
,, Havre 
,, Jnterlacken 
,, LeipMig . 
,, Leghorn . 
,, MaUa 

,, ManeiUa 



,, XOan. 



yaplet 



* I 

,,JNce . 

,, Ostend 

Parit, 



»» 



It Pou . 
., Prague 



Some 



,, Rotterdam 
,, TriesU . 

,, Venice . 



tt 



Vieftna 



AGENTS TO GBOWXBS. 

CrUuretf Shipped by F. Beyerman, Bordeaux .... 

Burnuidy .» Damoulin aine, Savlgny*soii8-Beaiiiie 

Book 4b Moft6Ue« Jodocius Freres & Co., CoblenU . 

„ Sparkling, „ 



per doz. duly paid. 

IBS., 24c., 30<., 36«., to 12 0«. 

24S., 2Bt., 3«»., fO 94s. 

MA, aOc, 36t., to IMf. 

48s. to 60s. 

48c to i2s. 

209. to 309. 

43«.to60f« 



in Qr. Casks, from £n ; Hhds. j621 . . . 
SlMrrlesi Pale; Oold, or Brown, In Qr. Casks, £lb to dSas^ delivered 

CLAsn, BUBOUH0T, and Hoox, In the Wood, at GrowenT Prleee. 
Detailed Price Lists may be had (f 0, k Co., 37, FittOury Sqimre. 

O 
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Mny. 



ZURICH. 



h6tEL DE L'EPEE AU LAC- 

In the midst of the Town, at the Wein Square on the I^ke. High roomed and 

well aii-ed House. A magnificent View from the Terrace over the Alps and Lake, 

e.specia]ly u}ion the lAountain of Zurich, and from the Glacier Glamish to the 

Titlis. 

DINNER AT EVERY HOUR. 

OMNIBUS AT THE STATION. 



ANGLO-ITALIAN BAN 

(LIMITED). 

London Office - - 16, Iieadenhall Street. 

Florence Branch - - 8, Piazza San GaetafiTo. 

Naples Branch - - Piazza del Municipio. 

Genoa Agency - - 10, Piazza Senole Piz. 

This Bank issues Letters of Credit on its Branches and 
Agencies in Italy, which cash Bank of England and Circular 
Notes of the principal London Banks. 

Aberdeen Polished Granite Monuments, 

FROM £5. 

LriTTER CirriNV, Acciratk axd Beavtiful. 
/>rsf Quality Grnnite nud Marble Work o/nli kimis. 

Iron RAilings aod Tomb Furnishings fitted 
complete 
Plans, Prices, and C^rnajjfc free Terms to all parts 
of the World, from 

LEGGE, SCULPTOR, 





MAYENCE. 



HSHET SFSCHT, Wine Xerehant tnd Grower. 

This first-rate and excellent Hotel (combining every English comfoit), situated 
in front of the Bridge, is the wxnsit Hotel to the Steamboati and doae to the 
Bailway Stationa. From its Balconies and Rooms are Picturesque Views of the 
Rhine and Mountains. Galignani, TSmes, and liktstrated Newt taken in. The 
Table-d'Hote is renowned for its excellence, and for its Oenvine Bhenith Wines 
«nd Sparkling Hook, which Mr. Specht expoits to Enffland at Wholetale Prices. 
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QEN EVA. 



F. GRIVAZ, 

MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, 

No. 10, GRAND QUAL 



Only Proprietor of Vie celebrated Grotto 
de Tqpozes discovered in August, 
1868, in the Mountains du Oalan- 
stocky Canton d'lTri. 

Ax immense choice of Jewels in the firat 
taste will be found here, and all the 
Oriental Stones mounted and unmounted. 
This house was founded in 1837, 
and is highly recommended by the nn- 
meroos travellers who have visited it. 



CAKT'S IMPEOVED POCKET 
XOUBIST^S TELESCOPE. 

iSee ' Jhirray^s Bandbook.') 
M AmTrACTURSB uf all descilpUoiui of Hathe- 
inatlcal» Sorvevlng, aiid Optical Lmitniments, 
for the ose of Naval and MiUtary Offloers, Ac 
Also the new Binocular Reconnoitring Field 
Glass, in Alamfntum of exceeding ligbtoeM 
and darabiU^, so higbly spoken of by officers 
and other gentlemen : fipom 71. 7s. ; ordinary 
metal tnm 21. lOt. Gary's Improved Achro- 
matic Microscope, with two sets of choice 
lenses, capable of defining the severe test 
ol^ects; from 21. 15S. Travelling Spectacles 
of all kinds. 

Mathematical and Optical . Instrument 
Maker by special appointment'to the VVur 
OfRc6, Admiralty, IVlnity House, Boya 
MiliUry College. Sandhurst, Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, Christ's Hospital. Trinity 
House, King's College, Ac; and Optician to 
the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital. 

GOULD h PORTER, Successors to CARY. 
181, STRAKD, LOinX)ir. 

EstabliilMd upward! of a Century. 



ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 



ROYAL HOTEL, 

FAMILY, COMMERCIAL, AND POSTINQ HOUSE. 

• E. H. MILLS, Proprietor. 

This first-rate and old-estnblished Familr and Commeitual Hotel, within two 
minute!)' walk of the Karln^ny Station, and adjoining the celebrated IVANHOtJ 
BATHS, will be £bund replete with every comfort, combined with economy, for 
the reception of Families and Visitors. 

FRANKFORT O. M. 

MR. C. A. LOHR, 

FBOPRivroB or 

THE BOMAN EMPEBOB HOTEL, 

BegB to recommend his House to English Travellen. 

''rniS Uurge and well-sitoated Establishment is condacted tinder the immediate 
•L superintendence of the Proprietor, and newly furnished with every comfort^ 
and a new splendid Dining-room. 

The ** Roman Empebob" is often honoured by Royal Families and other high 
personages. The following have lately honoured this Hotel — 

H.M. THE KING AND QUEEN OP WUBTSMBERG. 

H.M. THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 

HJLH. THE CROWN PRINCE AND PRINCESS OLGA OF WURTEMBEBa 

HJ.H. THE ARCHDUKE OF AUSTIUA. Ac. Ac fee. 

TsbtenniAte at 1. UL SOkr. Brsakfut, «akr* 

,« » 5, afl. Tea, 42kr. 

Bed Rooms, fhm Ifl. to 3fl« 

C 2 
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PASSPORT AGENCY OFFICE, 

W. J. ADAMS. 59. FLEET STREET, LONDON. E.G. 
Bagvlstions gratis tor obtaining 7or«dgn Offioe Passports. 

COUNTRY or LONDON Residents, 
bf U ftw u H tog a Banker's Apptieation. or 
CcrttBoto of IdBBttty. can Ittva a FAaSfORT 
obCalned. Comrtiy Baatdanti^ by thte ■trapgeawat, 
are aaved the tnivbte af a parmal aUeodaaoe. 

Foe obtaining Paasporfi 1«. 9d. ; Ytaaa, Is. eadi. 

PattpofiU caT^%Jtf$ MwanUA and Ctuetft «»> 
Muv^ tdtertd tharetm M fiMcL 

PsMPort CsMt frna Is. 6d. to 4s. Od. sMh. 

THE LATEST EDITIONS OF MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS. 

BRAOraAW 8 nrnSH ma COViriNSirrAL OTTIBBS and SAHBBO^B 

to i*Yanoa^ BeVriott. Swttaertaod. Italy, Spain and Portugal. Normandy, Brfttany, l>rot, 

Ptorit, TnrlMy. Syrian aod Palestine (2 vols). 
Touri&t's Handboolt to Qrsat Britain, he 

Baedbixr's Handbooks, Ball's Alpine Guides, Pack's Pyrenees. 
BsadsvaWs Comfuett PUsask Books, French. Italian. Spanish, and German. If. eadL. 
BsADSUAW's Overland and Through Route Guide to India, China, and Australia, 6t. 
Bradshav's HaadboAs to Bosibay, Madras, $M Bengal, lOn each. 
KsLLAs's, LRtrrnoLD's, and Zibolkk's Maps of Switzerland. Mays's Maf op tub TtkoU 
Knapsacks. Rugs, Waterproof Goats, Door-fiiflteiieia, Handbags, Poctmanteans. Straps, Soap, 

Compasses, Drinking Cups, Courier Bsob. Glycerine, See. 
Hakpbb k Applkton's HAtDoooK to Kurope and the Hast. 
Black's GamRS to England, Ireknd, Wslefl^ and SeodanA. 
O'Shba's Spain and Portugal. 
Phiasa Books and DteticoarieB^ 

Experienced Couriers engaged upon application. 

GENEVA. 



I  11 



HOTEL DES BERGUES- 

F. WACHTER, PnoPRiETOR. 



In a matchless position, and of European i-eputation, tlik 
ia]^ge First-olass Hotel was entirely re-arranged and freslily 
decorated in 1870, witli tho addition also of a new superb 
**Salow de Conversation." 

Unrivalled for its fine Cella* of Wines, Its Dinners, and 
prompt attendanoe. 

PfiirSXOir FOB THS WlJSrVER MdNf&Sj 
at '^•ry moderate Prices* 
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Stanford's Foreign Office Passport Agency, 

6 & 7, CHABINO CBOBS, LONDON, S.W. 

PaflBporU (which «re good for life) 
mounted on Mculin or Silk, in Boan, 
Moroooo, or RuKiA 0m6» with the 
name of the Owner lettered on the 
outtMo^ Chw preventing laivaj or 
loss, as weD «■ leuenlng the delay in 
examination abroad. 

For Airther partlcn1an» Including 
the Forms of Application, Goat of 
rajBport. Yiaas, Ik:.»8M fttMiflMrd's 
Passport ClromUu*, which will 
be forwarded per post on receipt of 
One Stamp. : 

Gratis on q>pUcatIon, or ftee per post for One Stamp, 

STANFORD'S TOURIST'S CATALOQUE, 

Containing Title, Price, &c., of the Best Guide Books, Maps, Com\'bb8ATIOv Books. Dzctiox- 
AttUBs, te^ poUlahed in the United Tfingriomi the OootioeDt^ and AoMcfca, and Icept con. 
stantly in stock by Edwako Stakfosd. 

LoKPOv: EDWARD STANFORD, e k 1, Ghahko Cwmb, &W., 
Agent Scr Uie Sale of the Ordnance Maps, Geological Survey Maps, and Admiralty Charta. 

QEN £VE. 

GRAND H6T£L BEAU RIVAGE. 

THIS first-rate, splendid Hotel has the advantage of being the most pleasaatly 
situated in Gan^vB, on the Quai da Mont Blanc, near the English Church, in 
front of the Steamboat Landing, and very near the Railway Station. From the 
Garden and two delightful Teiiacet, and from each window of the H6tel, Mont 
Blanc, the Lakff, and the Town, can be Keen in their fullest extent. Charges moderate. 
Table-d'HOte thi-ee times a day. Is the resort of the first English and American 
Families. MAYSB * KUHZ, Proprieton. 

First-'rate House, containing about one hundred large Apartments and Saloon^ 

for FamilieSi having been lately enlarged, 

ENGLISH SPOKEK AND ENOLISH NEWSPAPERS KEPT. 

^i.«— F  mmmmm^^^^'^atmmmtm .— ... .1,1  .1  1  .^^.— 1 i m  ,, 

V E V E Y. 

GRAND HOTEL DE VEVEY, 

Opened February 1868. 

FIRST-CLASS HOUSE in every respect. Splendid situation in 
the midst of a large Park, on the Lake shore. Magnificent view in all 
directions, llaths in the Hotel. Lift. Telegraphic Bureau. Landing- 
place for the Lake Steamers (Grand Hotel). Omnibus at the Railway 
•Station. Board during the Winter JSeason. 

ALFRED HIRSCHY. 
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THE CONTINENT. 



COURIERS AND TRAVELLING SERVANTS OF 

DIFFERENT NATIONS. 

Society of Couriers and Travelling 

Servants. 

Established 16 Yeaes. 

Patronised by the Boyal Family, ITobility, and Gentry. 
12, BUEY STREET, ST. JAMES'S. 



I'^HIS Society is composed of Members of different Nations, 
- all of well-BBtablished reputation, great experience, efficiency, 
and respectability. 

Couriers suitable for any country can be obtained, 

Italians, Germans, Swiss, French, and Men of other 
Nations, compose this Society; some of whom, besides the 
usually required languages^ speak Spanish, Russian, Swedish, 
Turkish, and Arabic, — in fact, every Continental and European 
language. 

Travellers for any part can immediately meet with 
Couriers and Travelling Servants on application to the 
Secretarv. 



COURIERS AND TRAVELLING SERVANTS OF DIFFERENT NATIONS, 

12, Bauy STRKET, ST. JAMES'S. 
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BONN ON THE RHINE. 



1867. Oct 16 { Colonel Ponsombt, Sir Frederic Stakley, Dr. Ajuutbomo, Bav.F. C. 

V Tasveh, Mr. Gibbs, etc 
1 oM An. QA i U* R* H. the Prince of Wales md his Suite pftTing a visit tti the Golden 
18»T. AUg.ao^ 5far.^<X«Z to His Majesty the King of the Beloj 



MR. SCHMITZ, 

PROPRIETOR OF THE GOLDEN STAR HOTEL, 

Bsos leave to recommeud his Hotel to English Travellers. The apart- 
ments are furnished throughout in the English style ; the rooms are 
carpeted ; and the attendance, as well as the kitchen and the wine- 
oellar, is well provided. Mb. SGHMITZ begs to add that at no first- 
rate Hotel on the Rhine will be found more moderate charges and more 
cleanliness. 

The STAR HOTEL has been honoured by the visits of the following 
Members of the English Royal Family : — 

^ H.R. U. the Prince of Wales, accompanlod by General Sir W.Oomukotok, 
Colonel F^NSOMBT, Sir F " 
Tabveh, Mr. Gibbs, etc 

IS aivl his Suite w 
.y the King of the Belgiams. 
1857. Ang. 8 H. R.H. the Prince of Wales aiid his Suite. 
iBKv r.ii» Qo (T.R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge and Princess Mast of Caitbkidqe, 
IWT. juiy jv ^ aooompanied by the Baron Kmesebeok and Suite. 
laKv r«ii« «M ( H. R. H. the Prince of Wales paying a visit at the OoUkn Star HotA to 
lUT. juiy jM ^ T. R. H. the Duchess of Cambbidob and Princess Mabt of CAXBanxiE. 
( H. B.H. the Prince of Wales, accompanied by the Right Honourable C. 
1867. July 16 { Obbt, General liAjos, Colonel Poksowbt, Sir Frederic aiASLET, Dr. 

^ Abxstbovo, Rev. F. C. Tabveb, Mr. Gzbbs, etc. 
10M Ma. i H. R. H. Prince Alfbed of Great BarrAnr, accompanied \xf Lieutenant- 
1850. «ov. .^ General Sir Frederick Stovih and Lieutenant Cowell. 

' H. M . Adblaidb, Qoebv Dowaobb of Gbsat Bbitaik* aooompanied by 
His Highness Prince Edwabd of Saxb Wediab, Lord and Liidy Bab- 
BisoToii, Sir David Davibb, M J)., Rev. J. R. Wood, M.A., Captain 
Tatiob, Ac Iec, honoured the above establishment with a Thxbr 
Dats^ Visit. 

1818. May . . ' H. R. H. the Duke of Cahbbidob and Suite. 

1886. March ( H. R. H. the Duke and Duchess of Clabbkcb (King Wiluax IV. and 
and Sept. . (. Queen Aoblaidb) and Suite. 

T iir ( H. M. QuEBN A DEL A IDE, Booompanied by the Earl and Countess of £bbol, 
1834. J my. .^ Earl and Countess of Dbnbioh, Earl and Countess Howi^&c. 
1838. Aug. , H.R.H. the DucheM of Gloucesteb and Suite. 

1837. July . • H. R. H. the Duchess of Cambbidoe and Suite. 

1838. Nov. • H. R. H. the Prince Gboboe of Cambbidob and Suite. 

■KT^ ( H. R. H. Prince Albbbt of Saxb Ooburo Gotha, accompanied by Prince 
~~ nov. • I Ebnbsx of Saxb Cobubo Gotra, and their Suite. 

1 o« A c H. R. H. the Duchess of Cambbidob, aooompanied by the Princess Augusta 

***'' \ of Cambbidob, and their Suite. 

%aA^ ( H. R. H. the Duchess of Kbht and Suite, aooompanied by H. 8. H. the 

***^ \ Prince of LBiMiiioEir. 

18AI H. R. H. the Duchess of Cakbbidgb and Suite. 

_ .... H. R. H. Princess Cabouha of Cambridge. 

1844. ... H. R. H. the Dochesa of Cambbidob and Suite. 
-. '. . . H. R. H. Princess Mabt of Cambbidob. 

..... T...^ C H. R. H. the Duchess of Kbht and Suite, accompanied by H. & H. the 

1846. June .J Prince of Leimihoek. 

..... r 1- ( T. R. U. the Duke and Duchess of Cambbidob, with their Family i>~^ 

1847. July \ g^t^ 



1846. June 18 
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FLORENCE. 



P. ROMANELLI, 



J. FIELD, 

House and Estate Agent, 
Auctioneer, &c^ 

THE LODGE, No. 3, GARY PARADE, 

TORQUAY. 



Sculptor, Popll of. and Saooeoior to, tbe Uie 
PlrofeMor BartoUnl. baa opened a O^llery, 

Long* Arno Guiooiardini, Ko. 7. rally.^^requlrinie iSmidicd or*UnfumiSS 

llie Intolltgent amiKtenr will find tliere a 5!1^«»^ ^ **T'S " "* ?**?^^'Hr** 

Collection of ^uea. both orlginalg and copies. !JS!i: V^Ziiv ^S? hS*i!i«!?*L*!i?S;V^^^ 
HrtiatiMiiv ««Mni(AH either pereonally or by letter, en apidicatlon 

artistically eseoated. , ^ ^^»J p ^ ^^^^ ^J^ ^^^ iTt^edMy 

Pbikctfal Works :— The Son of William . devoted to House Agency, Sales by Aoction. 
Tdl ; Ihe Youi« Franklin ; tbe Young Wasfa* j fee. &c 

ington ; the Yonng Whittington ; the Young [ All letters of enquiry mnst please cont^n 
Napoleon { the Young Moses ; Garibaldi. i a postage stamp. 



GENEVA MUSICAL BOXES. 

B. A. BR^MOND, MANUFACTURER 
Prize Medali Faxis Eihibition, 1867. 

WHOLESALE. RETAIL. EXPORTATION. 

7, HUi: PUADIEJt, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, 

" ~ OENEVA. 




Pbopbietor, Mr. F. BATJB. 

THIS ESTABLISHMENT, of the first Bank, completely 
newly furnished throuf^hout, situat4xi in front of the magniBoent Pout d*ii 
Moot Blanc, the National Monument, the Stcam«boat landing, and the English 
Garden, enjoys a most extended view of Lac Lemau and Mont Blanc. 

' Erery attention paid to the comfort and wishes of Families and GeBtlemen. 
Active attendance, good cuisine and cellar. English and American news^papers. 
Tables-d'Hftte 3 times a day. Omnibus from the Hotel to every Tivn. 

FLORENCE. 
BRIZZI AND NICCOLAI'S 

lMLii.sioa.1 £:e-t;Al>lif9liiii.eii't» 

PIANOFORTES, OF THE BEST MAKERS, 

FOK SALE AND ON HIRE. 

GENERAL DEPOT FOR WJ NO-INSTRUMENTS. 
Xtaliaa and V^r^cn Itasio. 

MuHcal Tjmding lAbrary. 
PIAZZA MADONNA. I BRANCH H008B CMosK DsH^) 

PALA2Z0 ALDOBRANDINI. j IS. VIA CKRRBTAML 
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UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 

BOOKS FOS ALL BBAPgRg. 



flfi£T'CLAS8 SUBSfiRIPTlOII 

FOB A CX)NSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 



^9 

COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 
I BOOK SOCIETIES SI^FLIED OK LIBEBAL TEBM8. 



CHEAP BOOKS.--NOTICE. 

TWENTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF 

BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDING FOR PRESENTS. 

COKSISTINQ CIIIEfLY OF 

W0BK8 OF 7H|; BEST AUTHORS^ 

AND MORE THAN TWO HCNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 

of Surplus Copies of other Popular Books of the Past Season, 

ARE NOW ON SALE AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 

Catalogues postage free on Application. 



MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Kew Oxibrd Street, London. 
CITY 0FFICE^4, King Stroet, Cheapside. 

ANTWERP, 



HOTEL ST. ANTOINE, 

PLACE VERTE, 
OPPOSITE THE CATHEDBAL. 

T^HIS Excellent first-class Hotel, which eujoy« the 
well-merited favour of FatniliM and Tourists, has been 
repurchased by its old and well-known Proprietor, Mr. Sohmitt- 
Sfaenhoyem; who, with bis Partner, will do everyihing in 
their power to render the visit of all persons who may honour 
them with their patronage as agreeable and comfortable as 
poAsible. BcUhs in the SoteL 
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By Appointment to H.R.H. '^^ The Prince of Wales. 



ALIENS PORTMANTEAUS 



37, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.O. 

Xew Illustrated Cataloguea of lUgistered Articles for 1871 
Poet Free. 





ALLEITS 
SOLID LEATHER 

DUBSOia-OASE. AT.T.mm lo GUIHr* 

BltVSE DAEBSraa I 



ALLEITS SOLID 

KAHOGurr 

DaEramO-CASE. 



LADTB 
WABDBOBI 

POBTXASTEAU. 



Allen's Barrack Furniture Catalogue, for 

OflBoers jomingj Post Free. 

PBI2E MEDAL AWARDED 

FOR GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 
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IRELAND. 




'5 

POBTRUSH. 

THIS Hotel is beautifully situated, having an uninterrupted 
view of the AxujniQ Oorax, the Guxr'a Cai»bwat, the SuEBBnte^ and Louoh (ovle. 

It contaiiis upwards of 100 Apartments^ 

BrlDcipBUy Ikdng the Sea. 

A NOBLE COFFEE-ROOM, 

with I>nwlDg-Room attached, equally available for Ladlee and Qentlemen, 

Table-d'HSte daily during the Season. 

Cniafne and Wlnea Flrat-Clasa. Terms moderate. French ipoken. 

Billiard aad Snaokiny WLammu* 

THE SEA BATHS, 

Kdoeatlj reboilt ou the Hotel OrooDds, bj Mr. Bbown, will be found to contain every 
modem Improvement. Separate Apartments for Ladles and Gentlemen. Hot, Gold, Sbower, 
and Oonche BaUw. The Superintendents in each Department being people of experience, 
vlaitoni to the Baths may depend on every attention. 

Extensive Posting and Livery EBtablishment in connection with the Hotel. 
A Vehicle to the Giant's Causeway and bade dally during the Season. 
VUiiart to the Hold are rapeetfuUy requested to be particular in inquiring for the ANTRIM 
ARMS HOTEL Ownibut. It attend* aU Sttamen and l^raim, for tk» eonvenanee qf 
Panengert to the Hotd/ree. 

J. BROWN, Proprietob. 

Pertruth it tke nearest RaUway Station to the Giant's Causeway. 

London and South-Westem Bailway. 

LONDON STATION, WATERLOO BBIDOE. 
The Cheap and Picturesque Route to 

PARIS, HAVRE, ROUEN, HONFLEUR, AND CAEN, 

Vid SOUTHAMPTON and HA VRE. 

Kvery Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, the last Train from London at 9 p.m. for the 

Soathiunpton Docla, alongside the Steamer. 
Ftarts thrwgkoui (London and Ptiris)~FiBST Class* 30/0; Sboovd Class. 22/0. 
Rehvm nekets (available for one month)— Fibst Qlaos, 50/ ; Secosd Class, 36/. 

JERSEY, GUERNSETrAND ST. MALO. 

DAILY MALL BERVTCE, 
Vid SOUTHAMPTON— The favourite JRotUe. 

Fares tkraughoiU (London and Jersey or Gaemsey)— 33/0 First ; 2S/0 Sioovd Class. 

Every Weekday. 

Return TickeU (available for One Month) --48 /O Fibst ; or S8/0 Sbookd Class. 

Tke last Train from Lcsndon in time for the Steamers leaves at 9 p.m, {exctfi en Saturdays , 

on vphieh day the Last Train t* cU 5.15 p.m., for Jersey only) for the Southampton Docks, 

aUmgside the Steamer. 

DIRECT SISRVICB TO ST. MALO. 

Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday acconling to Tide. 

DIRKCT SERVICE TO CHERBOURG. 

Every Monday and Thursday, leaving Waterloo Suition at 8'10 ajn. 

For fiirther Information apply to Mr. De VonUe, 3, Place VendOme. Paris.—— Mr. I^mgstaff, 

47, Grand Qnai, Havre. — Mr. Enault, Honfleur Mr. £. D. Le Couteur, Jersey. — Mr. 

.Spencer. GaenM«y.— OkpCaln Gandtn. St. Malo. — Messrit. Mahien. Cherbourg. Or to Mr. 

E. K. Corlce, Steam E^lclcet Superintendent, Southampton. 
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DRESDEN. 

HOTEL BELLEVUE, DRESDEN, 

Kept by Xr. EHIL EATSER. 

fTVHIS fine laige Establishment, sitoated qb the banks of the Elbe, between the 
-'- two beantifiil bridgeS| fkoiog the Theatre, Museam, and Catholic Cathedral, 
adjoining the Briihl's Terrace, and opposite the Rojal Palaoe and Greea Vaults, 
contains One Hundred Front Rooms. These apatimants oombina elegance and 
comfort, and most of tbem frootiog either the Tfaeatra Square, or public walks 
and gardens of the Hotel, and command fine ricws of the River, Bridges, and 
distant Mountains. The Gardens of the Hotel aAbrd its guests an agreeaibU and 
private Promenade. Table d'HGte at one and five o*fllodc. Private Dinoars at anv 
hour. To families or single persons desirous of taking apartments for the winter, 
very advantageous arrangements will be offered, and every effort made to render 
their residenoe in the Hotel pleasant and comfortable. Gftitlages, Baths, Riding. 
BUiiard and Smoking Rooms. Ladies' Parlour. 

GENEVE, GRAND QUAI 26. 

REYN^XJD Sc aLA.TOXJ, 

PamtfactiiYtrf of Hlatc^i »dr |eb£ir{. 

CKEOHOHETEBS aiid WATCHES with Complex Movements. 
Great Choice of Jewelry in entirely Vew Designs. 

8 XSBALS IV 1867. 

HOUSE AT KICE. 15, QUAI MASSIHA. 

Correapondenta at IiOlffDOV, PARI9, and SEl^T YORK. 

Sverjfthkig aold at MaMu/adurmr^ Priees, 

Hpure aerated waters. 

ELLIS'S 

RUTHIN WATERS, 

Soda, Pota»a, Seltzer, Lemonade, 

liithia, and for GOUT, Lithia 

and Potase. 

CORKS BBAKBU " ^ B^'US Ac SOtr^ RUTHIN/' antf evei7 Isbel bean their trade 
mark. Sold •verjrwbere^ aod Wholeaale by R. Euis Ac Son, Ruthta, Noilh Waka, 

Zioadon Areata t "W, Beat & SonSi Henrietta St't Oaveitdiih Bqiure. 
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THE SWISS AND THE TJHITED 

COURIERS' SOCIETY, 

Ainalgamated, and Registered according to Act of Parliament 

as the 

SWISS AND UNITED COURIERS' SOCIETY. 

Whicli is composed of men of various nations, all of whom 
possess the highest testim<miftl89 and are recommended to 
families who, on their travels, desire to rid themselves of the 
annoyances and encumbranoes attending a iovr in foreign lands, 
and thus " save time» temper^ and money." 

No one is admitted as a Member in the above Society unless 
he is of the strictest integrity^ and possesses all the necessary 
(lualifieaAi^ns iof a comj^tonl Ckmrier. 

Or ihy tnformalion respecting Travelling on the Continent, 
APPLY TO THE SECRETARY 

OF THE 

Swiss and United Couriers' Soeiety, 

58, MOUNT STREET, 

&ROSVENOR SQUARE, W., LONDON. 



"0 Murray's handbook adveetiser. mst. 



BERNE (Switzerland.) 

MUSICAL BOXES, 

WOOD CARVINGS, SCULPTURES, Ac, Ac, 



OF 



o • El. H -Eii Ij Ij ILi H/^ 

AT BERNE. 

Manu&cture nnatteiined by any other House. 



BOLOGNA. 



GRAND HOTEL DITALIE. 

THIS FirBt-class Establishment, newly re-fitted np, enjoys 
the most central situation in the town, and is close to all 
the most interesting Public Buildings. 



LABOE AITD SMALL WELL-FUBNISHED APABTMEHT8 

AND BOOHS. 

Well supplied Beading-room. Sitting-room with Piano. 

ENGLISH &nd FBENOH NEWSPAPEBS. TABLE D'HOTE, &c. 

All the Attendants &peak Engliehi French, Ac. 

BILLIARDS. 
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GENEVA. 



HOTEL DE LA METROPOLE. 

Directed l»y Hr. CHASISS ALDIH6£B, formerly the weU-known 

Proprietor of the Hotel de la Couronne, and now the 

Proprietor of the Hotel de la Hetropole. 

THIS ]&rge and excellent Establishment, situated in the most favoarable quarter of 
the town, facing the Pont da Mont Blanc, with the English Garden in front, 
which is well provided with flowers and shrubs, and shadjr seats, and goes down 
to the edge of the lake. 

From the rooms in front there is a veiy fine view of the lake, and from those at 
the back the snow-capped summit of Mont Blanc is seen in the distance ; and 
from an Observatory at the top of the house, of very easy access, both can be seen, 
and a very extended view of the san'onnding country. 

It contains 200 most elegantly furnished Bed and Sitting Rooms in every 
variety, and the Proprietor himself superintends all the arrangements. 

A Beading Room, witli all English, American, French, and German newspapers, 
and a spadous Coffee and Smoking Room are in the Hotel ; in short, every comfort 
Visitors can expect in a first-dass Hotel is at their disposition. 

The House, by its good ventilation, is ext^dingly cool in summer ; and in 
winter is heated by large stoves. Charges are very moderate, and pension during 
the winter. Table-d'hote 3 times a day. Omnibus from the Hotel 3 times a day. 

Private Carriages and Cabs always ready. 

_______ 



POUZET, OPTIOIEN, 

MANVFACTVBBR, 
», K.UES I>U MIONX BLA.NC. 

Optical and Mathematical Instminents, particularly Telescopes, 
Opera Glasses, Barometers and Thermometers for Trayelling, 
Glasses for Lunettes in Bock Crystal, Stereoscopes and Stereo- 
scopic Views on Glass. 
A Complete Collection of Swiss and Italian Views. 



^» 



HOTEL OESTERBEIOHISCHEB EOF, 

VIENNA. 

The undermentioned respectfully begs to recommend to the Nobility and the 
travelling Public in general his spacious fii-st-class Hotel. The same is most 
advantageously situat«l in the centi-e of the city, near St Stephen's Church ; 
it contains 165 rooms and saloons with balconies, and is fitted op with nil modem 
comfort and luxury. Best l''i*ench cooking and first-rate wines (original) from all 
countries. Telegraph and Post Offices, baths and carriages. The attendance is 
most »trirtlr contiollod. 

Respectful I V, 

JOH. HKYDNERi Proi>rii:tor. 
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FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

Travellebs may save expense and trouble by purohasing Foraigs Books in 
England at tiie samt prices at whkk they an published hi Gemaay or Fnace. 

WILLIAMS & NORaATE 

haTe puWiahed the Mowing CATALOGTTES of their Stock :— 
1. CLASSICAL CATALOaUX. ' 10. NATURAL HISTORY 

3. THEOLOaiCAL OATA- : f^'^^P^^' S^^^JT 
LOOXTi: ?* GcoiogT* Chemistry, Mathe- 
' . ! matics, &c. 

3. FBBKCH OATALOGITB.  n. MEDICAL CATALOQITX. 

4. GERMAN OATALOGUlp:. Medicine, Surgery, and the Depen- 

5. BX7ROFEAN LINaUISTIO 12. SCHOOL CATALOGUE. Ele- 

OATALOOUB. mentary Boola, Maps, &c 

6. ORIENTAL CATALOGTTE. IS. FOREIGN BOOK 0IRCT7* 

7. ITALIAN CATALOGUE. ' LARS. New Books, and New 

. ! Purchases. 

8. SPANISH OATALOaUE. 14, SCIENTIFIC-BOOK CIRCU- 

9. ART-CATALOGUE. Art,Archi- LARS. New Books and Recent 

tecture, Painting, Illustrated Books. Purchases. 

ANY CATALOGUE SEI^ POST-FREE FOR ONE STAMP. 

WILLIAHB &; NOBGATE. Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, and 

20, South Frederick Street, Edinburoh. _ 

BADEN-BADEN. 



Grand Hotel and Pension Belle Vue, 

(AUSe de lAchtenihal, close to (he JBngliah Church). 

Splondtd aitnation, rarrounded by large Pleamire Groondg. This 
Establishment is fitted up with every comfort and luxury. Restaurant 
Table d'hdte at 1 and 6 o*clock. Reading Room. Carriage at the Hotel. 

Stabling and Coach-house. 

C. SILBERRAD, Pbopbiktob. 



VI ENN A* 

THE EMPRESS ELISABETH HOTEL 

{KAI8ESIN ELISABETB). 
JOHANN HEUGL, Proprietor. 

This Hotel is situated in the centre of the Austrian capital, neai- St. Stephen's 
Square, and much frequented by English and American families for many y«rs 
past ; has been entirely and thoroughly repaired, and all its apartments newly and 
elegantly furnished by its new Proprietor. Handsome Dining-rooms and Dining- 
hali, with Garden, Reading and Smoking-rooms, have been added. English, 
American, and French Papers on file. Private Dinnei-s a la carU at all hmirs of 
the day. English Waiters and Commissioners in attendance. Charges moderate. 
Ouifine superior. 
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NEUCHATEL, SUISSE. . 

GRAND HOTEl'dU MONT BLANC, 

KEPT BT 

.^ Mkssrs, BAUMERT and ROSER.^ 
^FHIS splendid Establishment, the largest, most important, and 

J- newest in Neuchatel, enjoys a fine Tiew of the I^ike and the Mountains, and 
is sarrounded by a garden. It contains a magnificent Salle & Manger, Restaurant, 
Billiard and Smoking Room, a beautifully decorated Conversation and Reading 
Roona, supplied with the best Newspapers. Baths at the Hotel. 

The Landlords^ who have beoi fur many years at the bead of several of the 
best Continental Hotels, such an Bauer au Sac, Zurich ; Grand Hotel, Vevey ; Grand 
Hotel, Nice, will spare no pains to make the Visitors as oomfoi-table as possible. 

VEVEY. 

H I  

HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE. 

■piRST-CLASS HOUSE, newly Re-organized, situated on 
the banks of the Lake of Geneta, in front of the new Steam- 
boat Landing-place. 

Table d*H6te. Restaurant a la Carte. Board during the 
Winter. Bath at the Hotel. Omnibus of the Hotel at the 
Railway Station. 



C. HAACK. 



VEVEY. 

 01 



GRAND HOTEL DU LAC. 

EDOUARD DELAJOUX, Pbopbietor. 

iplRST-CLASS HOTEL, entirely new, close to the Lake, 
and splendid yiew. 

SPLENDID SALON and DINING BOOM. 

dime to (he Steam-boat Landing. 
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GENEVA. 

HOTEL "VTCTORIA, 

RUE DE MONT BLANC. 

Near the English Cfittrch, the Bailway St^ftion, and the Steam-boat Lindings. 

MAliSOg: BEBTHOtJD, Pbopbibtob. 
Sftlon Smokingr Room, and Bftths, in fhm HotoL 

GENEVA. 

A MOUNTAIN RESIDENCE. MONT SALEVE, 

One and s-balf hour from^Genbrp, 3300 ft. sboTe the level of the sea. 

MOUKETIEB 

H5TPL DE la REpQNNAIS§ANOE, 

Kept bt PERREAED-FAUEAX. 

OMNIBUSES TO GENfeVE TWICE A DAT. 

LAUSANNE. 

H O T E IL. "g- r B B O TV.-' 

Mb. RITTER, Pbopbietob. 
*piB8T-0liASS HOTEL, situated in the finest part of the 

Town, is in every respect veiy highly reoommrnded. Splendid View orer 
the Lake in all its extent. 

Large Terrace and Gku^den attached to the HoteL 

PEKSION DURING THE WINTF.K. 

LAUBANNK 



HOTEL RICHE-MONT. 

Kept by FRITZ RITTER. 
'P^SlS QotQl i$ of the first prder, worthjr pf tlio highest peoom- 

•*' mendatioDti, and in a situation of surpa.ssing be::u1y. It is surrounded by 
Gardens and Promenddes, and offers to Trarellers a highly desirable place of 
9idenoe, or of temporary sojourn. 
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Important to the Travelling Public. 
PARCELS TO AND FROM THE OONTINENT. 

THE COimRENTAL 

DAILY PARCELS EIFRESS 

(ESTABLISHED 1849), 

SOLE Agency for England of the Belgian Qovernment Bail- 
way aad Noith German P(»tal Conl'edeiatioD, and Con-espondeot of the 
No:thern of France Railway, conveys by Mail Steam Packetu, Kveiy Night 
(^Sunday excepted), viE Dover, Calai;?, and Osteiid, and rapidly by Kail and Post 
to destinxtinn, Parcels and Packages of all kinds, between England and aii patts 
of the Continent, at Throngh Rates which aie very moderate, and includa all 
charges, except Duties and Entries. 

Parcds akouU he hooked as follows : — 

HOME>A^ARO.-From the ContiiieBt. 

In aU Oermanj. At any Post-office of the North Geiman Postal Confederation^ 
or of the Countries in connection therewith, vix., Austria, Italy, Switzei* 
land, Russia, Denmark, &c. 

Belgium. At any of the State Railway Stations, at the Office of the Agent in 
Brussels, A. CroOY, 90 bis, Montagne de laCour; or they can be 
sent direct to Mr. De Kiddeb, 54, Rue St. Joseph, Ottend. 

ffl?^^*'^ ip the principal towns. Van Gend and Loos. 

F ranee. Paris, G. Pritchard, 4, Hue Rossini. To whose care also, pai-cels 
for conveyance to England can be despatched from towns beyond 
Paris, with advice by Pobt. 

OUTWARD.-Tq the Contiiient 
In London. At Chief Office, 56, Grncechurch Street, City (D. N. BridgJ:^ 

Manager, to whom all communtcatioDS sliould be addressed), or at the 

Uni versa! Office, 34, 1 regent Circus. 
In Cona^ Towns. At the Agency in Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Hull, 

Leedti, (ilasgow, Dublin, Biadford, Nottingham. Southampton, Dover, 

and Folkestone, as suited in Books of liates, which can be had gratis 

on appliaition to Chief Office. 
In other Towns, where no Agent is appointed, parcels should be 

sent under cover by Railway, to D. N. BriDOB, at above address, 

with advice of contents, vnlne, instiuctions for iusuiance, &:c., by Post^ 

2f.B. — Persons wishing to send or to obtain i^oods of any kind from Belgium, 
can do so through this Expref^s, "Contie Rvmbouisenient," i.f.. Payment of the 
Amount of invoice on delivery of tiie Parcel. 

LoKDOX: Chief Office, 53, Gracechurch Street, 
. May, 1871. 

I> 2 
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GENEVA. 

PENSION FLAGELL, GRAND QUAI. 

FIEST-CLASS PENSION, near the Hotel de la Metropole, 
fncing the KuglUh Gni-den and the LAke of Gene^ Sixty Bed Booms and 
10 Salons. First-rate Cuisine. Pension, according to tiie rooms and the time of 
the year. 

Strangers are received for one or two days. 

LUCHON (BAQNERES DE), PYRENEES. 

Grand Hotel Bonne-Maison et de Londres^ 

Mr. VIDAL, Jun., Proprietor. 

SITUATED opposite the Themal Establishment or Bath-rooms. This faTonhte 
and first^i-ate Hotel affords extensive aooommodation of the best deacriptioo 
for a large number of visitors, it is delightfully situated, aod will be found most 
comfoi-table for Families or Gentlemen. 



BOLOGNA. 



HOTEL BRUN OR SUISSE, 

Mti. W. WELLER, PfioPiaiiTOB. 

^^BE high reputation which this Hotol enjoys among the 
travelling public, and more especially English and American 
Families, is the strongest assurance of its superior arrangement 
and comfort. 

Hooms from 2^ francs upwards. 

Table d'Hotdj 4 francs. 

Beading Boomj Smoking Boom. 

Billiard Boom and elegant Dining Koom. 

Private Carriages to be obtained from the Hot^l* 
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BADEN-BADEN. 
VICTOItlA. HOTEL. 

Proprietor, Kr. FBAVZ OS08E0LZ. 

THIS is one of the finest built and best famished First-class 
Hotels, ntaaied on the new Promenade, near the Kursaal and Theatre ; it 
commands the most charming views in Baden. It is reputed to be one of the best 
Hotels in Germany. The Table and Wines are excellent, with prompt attendance 
and gi'eat civility. Prices very moderate. English and other Journals. 

BRISTOL. 

ROYAL H0TEL,10LLEGE GREEN. 

FIEST- CLASS. Central, and pleasantly situated. Very 
spacious Cottife, Dining, Keiiding, Smoking, and billiard Rooms. Private 
Apartments en aute. One Hundrtni and Twenty Bed-rooms. Steam Lift and 
Laundry. Hut and Cold Bath>-. Telegraph OtKce and Post-ofRce in the Hotel. 
Fixed Charges. All Omifibuses pa&s the door. Night Porter kept. 

W. SWANSON, Manager. 

STRESA. (Lake Maggiore.) 

{The most becaUiful Summer Residence.) 

H&TEL ET PENSION DES ILES BORROM^ES. 

AFIEST-CLASS Hotel, situated on the most charming point 
of the borders of the Lake. From its magniHceiit position, shaded from the 
sun during the greater part of the day, it enjoys a very mild tempemture in all 
fteasons, and freshness even during the great heats of summer. A large Gaixlen 
and Baths. Bureau of the Swiss Post O^ce and Telegraph Office in the Hotel. 

2%e English Church is held in the Hotel. 
LAKE OF COMO. (BELLAGIO.) 

HOTEL AND PENSION DE FLORENCE. 

Kept by L. GRAMMATICA. Opposite the Landing-place of the Steam-boats. 

Tll/ITH a Fine View of the Lake. Sitting-rooms and Bed- 

V ' rooms newly and elegantly furnished. Good Cooking, choice Wines, moderate 
Prices, punctual Attendance. — Pension, price from 4 to 8 francs a day. 

beiTlagio, lake of OOMO. 
ANCIEN HOTEL ET PENSION QENAZZINI. 

Kept by the Proprietor, M. GANIiOLA. 

THIS Hotel is placed in the most charming position on the 
ShoTM of tb« Lake, close to the Villas Serbelkml, Melzi and Oarlntta. Tbore in rrrry 
desirable oooifori at moderate pric^^.— Knglisb. French, and Orrman ^pr»k••n.— Kurvigu 
Kewi<pap?n; Reading Ruom and Bitbs. 
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OOPENHAaBN. 

H. C, GILDSIG, Proprietor, 

THIS First-olass Family Hotel, situated opposite the Royal 
F)iU<*'e« ftiMi withiu two miauW waIIc of the Exohanj^e, is patronized hr iAw 
highest class of ^nglusli and Amcrieau travellers, on account of its central positioti 
for either business or pleasure. The Itooms are light and airy, rind the cookioz 
particularly adapted to English ta^sfe. Table d'Hdte at three o'clock, 2i. Zd, 
Rooms from 2s. id, and upwards. English, French, and German spoken, London 
Times and other papeiv tnken in, 
• »- ~-» '   »«p— ^i»^— ^p»^ 

CHRlStiAlilA. (Norway.) 



H6TEL SbANDlNAVlfe. 



THlS beautifully aitnated Hotel is well tnown ty the 
En§;1ish Kobility for its CleanUuens, Good Attendntice, and Moderate 
Prices. 

,. ATXO. SBCITH, Proprietor, 



Si O f P T 

ALEXAMbRIA ANd CAIRO. 

Ju f prcial SLppulntmfnl to *^H8^ |51i-S« ^6^ f rfnt* ^f Scales, 
anb f . 1. iht ^^^1^ ^iht^ibt of «j^t. 

DAVID R0BERT80N & CO., 

English Booksellers, Stationers, Photograph Vendors, 
atid General Gominidsioh Agents, 

10, GrAKD SQt7ABff, ALEltA170RtA, AKD The BiSBEKIEH, CaIRO. 

A Begiater of English and Americom TraveUers is iept at the 

above EBiablishmentf and Vtsitora will receive anjf aesiitatice 

or mformalion they may recite. 

Englliih And Indl^ Kiiit^^^^H hf ei^ MftlL 

TAUCIINITZ EDITIONS. 

PassAg6s Mooted. &ggflge collected ftt^d forwarded. I>tt#r9 reeelvect and posted 

to all cou rf tries. 



^^x^v'^^X.' *rVr^^»^v.» X^ V* ^^ '^  



DAVID ROBERTSON AND CO., 

ALEXANDRIA AND CAIRO. 
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LUCERNE. 



HAUSER BROTHERS, Phoprietobs. 

Best Sitnatloii on the Quay, with splendid view of thd c!6ld« 
brated panorama of the Lake and MoimtainB. 

npHE high reputation which this establishment enjoys among 

Ti-atellers, aiid dspedalljr Englisti and American families, If ibd best and 
ttrmgett miiranee of its anperior arrangerifent and 6omfort« Its iif# iittinense 
Dfnlng-RoODS, with fdjofbiiflg Gftrdtti«9don, mid large Patont, tfttnut tlift suntttfo 
of eTciy Visitor. 

Sedueed Frioes (F«ntion) are made for loncer ylslttf i& the early and later 
parti of the SeaKm. 

BERLIN. 



h6tEIj D'ANG-LETEIIIIE, 

9, FLiOS Air tEK BAVACADSMItf 1 

SITUATED IN TH£ FINEST AMD HOflTT ELEGANT FART OF TBS TdtHl, 

Hiist to the IK^al Paktiei, MoMtrms. aiid Tbeatres. 

Single travellers and latj^ families esn be accommodated with entire sttltes df AfArtmefite, 
cofifistini; 0f s|»lendl<I flalooni. airy Bedrooms, kc^ aU fttmfSbM And carpeted In the best 
Knglifib style. First-rate Table-d'HOte* Balbs. EquifMges, Guides, lima and OaiiffnanCs 
Messenger taken in. Residence of Her British Mi^esty's Messengers. 

ft. SlfiBSIiISTi Proprietor. 



INNSBRUCK. 

HOTEL GOLDEN StJN.— M. Hobandtnbb, Proprietor.— 
This flrst*c1a8a Hotel, situated in the finest part of the town, and only four minntes* 
-walk from the Railway Station, ei^oya a high reputation for being honoured with Uie 
patronage of travellers of all nationa. The grratest care is given to the attendance. I^arge 
and Mnw weIMarni»bed Apartments fur Families and Single Gentlemen. EogUlh ^pdken. 



LUCERNE. 

SWAiJ HOTEL.— This Hotel, in the very best situation, 
enjoys a high character. Mr. H^FELI, the Proprietor, has made \n the later years 
a great many improv«'mrat'S and does his utmost to offer to his vldtors a comfortaUa 
home. An elegant new ladles' Drawing-room, besides a Reading-room and Smoking-room. 
Cold» Wann. and Shower Baths. 
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DRESDEN. 



VICTORIA HOTEL, 

T^HIS fine large Establishmeut, situated ou the pubHc Prome* 

■^ Dade of the English quarter, in the immediate vicinity of all the curiosities, 
contains ONis Huxdrcd Kooms. Table d'Hote at One and Fire o'clock. 

The Garden of the Hotel affords 4t» guests an agreeable Promenade^ 

CABBIAGE8. 
READING KOOM WITH ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PAPERS. 

To Families or Single Persons desirous of taking Apart- 
ments for the Winter, advantag^eous arrangements will be 
offered. 

Proprietor and Manager of the Hotels 

CARL WEISS. 



DRESDEN. 



' . 



HOTEL DE L'ANGE D'OR. 

THIS first-class Hotel, situated in the very best quarter of the 
town, close to the Royal Palace, the Museums, and the Theatre, recommends 
itself by its {;ood management and excellent cuisine. I4irge and small Apartments. 
English and French Newspapers. Table d'llote. Restaurant and Private Dinners 
at all hours. Hot and Cold Baths in the Hotel. 

Prices very modtrafe in Winter, 

JOS. HENRION, Prophiktor. 

ST. JOHANN, SAARBRUOK. 

HOTEL ZIMMERMAN N. 

T AHGE and Small Apartments. Exquisite Cuisine and First- 
■*"^ clasB "Wines. Best Beds. Moderate Prices. Good AttCTdanoe. 

OMNIBUS AT ALL THE TRAINS. 

CARRIAGES TO BE HAD AT THE HOTEL. 
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 WI^IB  »MM1WI ■»■■  — ■— ■■■^■■■■■■i.. ■_ ^» .^ ■»■■- —-■■■■ ■IIIBMM- -— .. -■^^ ,. - 

The Miniature Photographic Apparatus 

for Tourists. 

NO KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGBAPHT BEQUISITE, 

Sole Manufacturers: 
MTTBRAY & HEATH, Opticians, &c., to Her Majesty, 
69. JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
Description and Prices forwarded on receipt of stamped envelope. 

HANOVER. 



UNION HOTEL. 

n^HIS well-known first-class and favourite Hotel, for private 

-K- Families and Gentlemen, patronised by Her Royal Highne>s Piinoess Maiy and 
Duke of Cambridge, also Her Majpsty tiie Empress of France, on her way to 
Wilhelmshohe, is beautifully and cheei fully situated right opia^ite the Railway 
Station. Elegance and comfort combined. English and French spoken. The utmost 
attention and civility. A regular Table d'Hote, and Private Dinner to order. 
Baths in the house. Private Carriages always ready. English and French News- 
papers. The Hotel is open all night. 

The new Proprietor. Mr. F. Volkebs, ban Just opened a very fine CofToe Boom and a beautiful 
Refreshment-room, attached to the Hote!. Pension 6 frs. a day, everything included- 

WILD BAD. 

 01 

H6tel Eiumpp, formerly Hotel de TOurs, 

Mr W. KLUMPP, Pbofeibtob. 



rlS First-dan Hotel, containing 36 Salons and 170 Bed-rooms, a sepai-ate 
Breakfiist, a very extensive and elegant Dining-room, new Reading and 
Conversation as well as Smoking Salons, with an artificial Garden over the river, 
is sitoated opposite the Bath and Conversation House, and in the immediate 
vicinity of the Promenade. 

It is celebrated for its elegant and comfortable apartments, good cuisine and 
cellar, and deserves its wide-spread reputation as an excellent hotel. Table-d'hdte 
at Ome and Five o'clock. Break&sts and Suppers k la carte. 

EXCHAirOS OFFICE. 

Oonreepondent of the principal Banking-houses of London for the payment of 
Orcolar Notes and Letters of Credit. 

Omnibut of the JIcUl to and from eaoh Train* Ehgctnt private carriages, 

ffihen required. 
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WIESBADEN. 



FOUB SEASONS HOTEL & BATHS. 

FBOPBIETOR, DM. ZAIS. 



TfitIS First-Class Establishment, equal to any on the 

•^ Rhine, is in the best and most delightful Bituation in the Great Square, 
opposite the Kuraaal, tlie Thentre, the Promenades; close to the Boiling 
Spring and the new English Chapel. 

This Hotel is the largest in the place, containing a great choice of 

SPLEiroiD AKD OOMFOBTASLE AFABTHEITTS, 

for Families and Single Travellers : exqai^te Caisine and firsi-olaai Wines, 
oombined with attentlTC service and moderate charges. 

TASLE D'HOTE at 1 and 5 p.iii., and PBIYATE DIN]!E&S. 

Sumeroua ccmfortahle Bathing Cahinels, supplied, with Sot, Mineral, 

and Sweet Wattrs, 



L U C E B N E. 

HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE. 

Propiubtor— Mr. ED. STRUB. 



'TTHtS newly-establihhed Hotel is fitted up with every comfort, 

^ aud recommends it&trlf by iU mag^niHcent view on the Rigi, Hiatus, &c. 
Beautiful Gardens. Pleasure Bouts. Private Saloons for ladies and families. 
Smoking-rooms. Bath«. Variety of Kews^iapers. Most scrupulous attendance. 
Moderate prices. (Reduced prices for protracted visits.} Omnibus at tlie Railway 
Station. 



FHAITKFpRT-ON-MAIN. 

UNION HOTEL (formerly Weidenbusch).— A First-clws Hotel for Families 
and Sinprle Gentlemen, sitnal«<l in the richest quarter of the town, near tht Statbaos, 
the Prumenade, Museum. Post-office, snd Tbeatre. Batbs^ Reading and Si&olclng Room. 
Moderate Charges. Arrangcmrvtt by the Weekvr iltmUi, 

BRUNO STRUBELL, Pnoi^iaETOR. 



NASSAU. 

Seventh Eilitioii, with lllustmtions, Post Svo., 7s. 6rf. 

BUBBLES from the BRUNNJElSr. 

Br AN OLD MAN. 
JOHN MUKRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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FLORENCE. 

Messrs. Anthony Sasso & Son, Artists, 

4, VIA DI BORGO-OQNISSANTI, 

DUUncaiAbfd wiUi Med4kU a( th« Italuui KxMbMlon of l»(il, kefp the most b^aatlftil and 
rich Private Uallery In the City of Ancient and modern orlgindl pictures, coplea of the movt 
celebrated plctiirai in ibe Fablie (ialleriM, water-iolour {Mintiug«» sod bMUtlfal ancient 
carved cablneu, kc. > 

KNOI.ISH SPOKl^iN, 

JgenU and Carretpdndenli in England and AnuTica:^ 

Mftws. J. ^ R. McCIUCKRi^. 38, Queei) Street. Gannon Street, liondon. ISC. 
Meors. bU.^CAN. SHlBMAM,* CO . and Me*jra. AUSTIN. BALDWlM. k CO., New torlc. 

NUREMBERQ. 



h6tel de bavi4]RE 

(BAYXBISOHBB HOF). 

THIS old-established, flrat-class, and best situated Hotel, in the 
centra of the town, close to the river, oontatns fuitea of spsrtments and 
•ingle rooms, all elegantly fiiniished in the new style. It is fuitronised by tne 
roost distinguislied ftimilies. Cuglish Divine Service during the season. Foreign 
newspHpei^ Carriages in the Hotel, Omnibus to and from each train. Moderate 
tad fixed prices. 

HEIDELBERG. 

HOTEL DE L'EUROPE. 

THIS new, magnificent, first-rate Establishment, sur- 
rounded by private and public gardens, with a view of 
the Castle, and in the very best sitU£ttion in Heidelberg, 
enjoys an European reputation. 

READING ROOM, 

liVitli JSitfifllsli and ^nieirican Papers* 

deduced prices for protracted stay, and for 

the Winter Season. 

HiEFELI-aUJER, Proprietor. 
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VILLENEUVE. 



KBAB TO THE CA8TLB OV CHILIOH. 

Hew Proprietor, OTTSTAYE WOLFF. 

Same Proprietw as of the ffdtel de TEcvl at Geneva. 

FIRST-GLASS HOTEL, offering every comfort for an agieeable residence ; 
surroaoded by a vast Park and a beauiiful Gardrn, and admirably dtaated for excarsioos 
to tbe mountains. Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Koomis. Reduced prioea for a prulanged 
HtAj. UorMs and Carriages. Breakratit ; Table-d'Hdte. Private Dinners at any hoar. Eogtisli 
spoken. Landing place for Steamers. Telegraph Bureau. 

GENEVA. (SWITZERLAND.) 



HOTEIL. I>E: IL.»EC3XJ. 

Hew Proprietor, OUSTAVE WOLFF. 

Also Pt'oprietor of Ildtel Byron^ near VUleneme. 

^PHIS unrivalled and adniirablj conducted Hotel has long enjoyed an 
-L extensive and high reputation among Travellers. Situated lu the finest part of the town, 
and (kciriK ibe lake, it commands a beautifbl view of the envinms. lis aooomm(Kiat»OQ b of 
to superior a character, that toiiriKts will find it a highly da^irable place of reiddenoe or of 
temporary snjonm. Table-d'H6te at I o'clmic 4 fr. ; at 6 o'clock, 4 ir. Arrang^men<a mad« 
wiih families during the winter months at very reasonable charges. New Reading and 
Smoking Rooms. 

GENEVA. 

Manufactory of Musical Boxes. 

SAMUEL TROLL FILS. 

WHOI.ESALE, RETAir., EXPORTATION. 

6, RUE BONIVARD, 
QBOUND FLOOR, NEAB TEE ENGLISH CEUBCE, GENEVA, 



DBESDEN. 



GRAND HOTEL DE SAXK 

THIS well-known First-class Hotel, kept by Messrs. MAX and 
CHAKLGS DOKN, has been recently enlai*ged and erobellished. It contatDs 
150 Front Rooms, and is situated in the centre of the town, at the New Square, 
in the immediate vicinity of all the curiosities. Table^'Hdte at one aod fbar 
o'clock, in the splendid dming*hall firstF-fluor. Ganriagn, Reading-room, with 
English and American Papers, and Smoicing-room. M«ich redn<^ prices for 
the winter. 
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DIEPPE. 



HOTEL ROYAL, 

FACINO THE BEACH, 

Close to the Bathing Establishment and the Parade. 



IT IS ONE OF THE MOST PLEASANTLY SITUATED HOTELS 
-L IN DIEPPE, commanding a beautiful and extensive View of the 
Sea. 

Families and Oentlemen yisiting Dieppe will find at this Establish- 
ment elegant Large and Small Apartments, and the best of aooommo- 
dation, at very reasonable prices. Large Reading-room, with French 
and English Newspapers. 

The Refreshments, &c., are of the best quality. 
In fact, this Hotel fully bears out and deserves the fiivourable opinion 
expressed of it in Murray's and other Guide Books. 

TahU-d^nSte and Private Dinners, 

N U REM BERQ. 



RED HORSE HOTEL 

(Rothes Ro8b\ 
Proprietor : M. P. GALIMBKKTI. Manager: M. BAUER. 

THIS excellent old-established Hotel, situated ia one of the best quarters of the 
town, is well adapted tor Toun^ts and Families making a visit to Nuremberg of 
some duration, and who will find every conceivable comfort and oonvenieuce. 
Table-<i*Hdre at 1 P.M., and Private Dinners at all hours. The Establishment 
will be found well worthy of the renown and patronage it has enjoyed fi-om English 
travellers of the highest rank during many years. 

ZO^U G. 



STAG HOTEL. Near the Steamboat landing-place. 
Beautifully situated, and the best Hotel in tbe town. Moderate prices. 
A large and elegantly fitted -up Dining Hall. 

Board and Residence^ 5 to 6 francs per day, 

BRUXELLES. 

l^HE GRAND HOTEL DE SAXE, Rue Neuve, 77 and 79, is 

-L admirably sltoated close to tbe Boulevnrds and Theatres, and is the nearrst Hotel to the 
Railway Statioos. The Holel Is considerably enlarged, and has a new Iiiniog>rovm ▼hick 
wlU contain 300 persons. Fixed prices :— Plain Breakfast. U f. ; Dinner at tbe Table-d'bOte. 
34 f. ; Bedrooms, 4-60 f., 5-&0 1., 6 1 the first night each bed. Service and Candles included ; tbe 
second night, 3-75 r., 4- 76 f^ and 5-25 f ; Sitting-rooms, 3 to ]2t; Steaks or Cutlets, lif> 
TraTeilerii must beware of coachmen and conductors of omnibuses who endeavour to drive 
them to boni« other hotel. 
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RHEINPALL NEUHAUSEN, 8CHAFFHAUSEN. 



HOTEL BCEW£IZSRHOF. I'cofbiktob, Mb. WEGENSTBIK. . 

THE nOTEIy SCHWErZRRHOF, known to rng-lish visitore a» 
an* of ih> bfst Hntrln fn SivliHTlwd, bts been nmUy calargn] dan Int tot, ud i> 
DOW k >rilnnlM nrm.nitr irubliKliinniL ' 
Thr SCHWKIZKHHOF li litiute oppiulM Uie nLFbnlsd Fnna of tht Rhina. and nr- 

nTaboTp ISO mno—  ptnarDOilo vlfv IndudJnf ibr ■bgif nnmol iht SoIh Aipi and ibi 
Modi Bluic Hnllbjdlnutf, ChiircliilFrvirr. Pn^nrdTruitritliLDg.^ mnmiailente. 
Pcnikm. HoUl OnuiibiiH* u NrDhtuim utt ■duJluiiKn. 

BARCELONA. 
QR^Kp HdTBL DEB QUATSZ! KATIOlfS- 

IN THE BAUBLA. 
Kept bt Messrs. FOBTIS & CO. 



dill*; ptrvai. tfivl^ , ._. .. ... , . ___ . 

Twmu; »aniiib ■Dd tiirrlini ^l'■I^nlprlI Carrljign of eTcr; dcMilpiluD. Omiubua ai iCc 
RsUmf auitonj. Iniciprol*™. Moflcfaw brnw. 

H0M8URG. 
SOTEL D£8 QUATSB SATSOlfS. 

MR. SCHLOTTEBBECK, Phopbwtos. 

THIS Hotel it of the lint cIhm. iui>< ei]]<>yi a tvi'll-meiile^ repuintiiH]. 
Itltilliiattd nw kbs fprliin arxl Uic CiirHul. Km^tlitil Tublp-d llai' and tVlr.a; 
'ha Ppip:Murlialiin(i-ilnlcrln Wlbn) uid mdcaTDun to maliiUie itifor hii patruna m 
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lyijLAN. 

Jnst oppotdt^ the Public Gardfos. 
lESPT BT J. 3U4lt9f 4VB CQ. 

THJ5 flut-rate Hotel Is fltLnl ap with every mmieni appliaooe, and aitgalvd ip t^ flpest 
part of Milan, it oommandd a floe t1i*w of thf Promenade ni'ar to the $taaon. (he Grand 
Tli«atre.the National Maeeum. atid the ProUvtant Charch. RxceU(>nt fahle-d'hOte. Charges 
very moderate, fiatbs on each floor. A Smoking aad a fieading Kuom supplied wf t^ fojrcTffi 
newflipapen. 

Omnibns of the Hotel at t))e arrival of all tr|jlpi. 

INTERLACHEN. 

HOTEL DE BELLE VUE, 

Kbpt bt Mb. HERMANN RIMPS. 

Ij^XOELLENT Second-clasfl Hotel, very wpll situated, contain ipj; a 
-^ branch " Pension Felaenogg," with a fine Garden attached. It has been recently enlarged 
and newly fumiiihed. and (-untaina 80 Bc<<8. Boarders taken In, per day 54 francH duriiifc tlic 
monthit of May. June, September, October; and 6i franca per diiy doHng the monthK of July, 
and Aogust KngU»h, French, and German NewKpapere. Omolboaea; l^ivate CarritfBtb, 
ami Saddle Horses. English tptiken. Moderate chargea. 

INTERLAKEN. 

» 

Hotel and I^ension •Tiufigffra.u. 

Proprietor, Mfi. F. 6EILEB. 

THIS excellent Hotel is situnted on the finest FroniPnAde, and is aurronnded with 
a large andbeanti'nl Garden, from which an extensive view is to be bad all over the 
Gladera. l!;nglii4i travellera wlli And at this Hotel large and small welUfumiahed apartmenta 
and Tooma for families and single tourista. Moderate charges. 



w 



YOVJSfQ GBJfTJiEMJJW, EXETER. 

HOSE PAKENTS wish 



to go Abroad, are received for BOTAL CLARENCE HOTEL, 

BOARD, and EDUCATION, bj Rev. CATHEDRAL YARD. 

Rt. Thomson, Graduate of the London LADIES' COFFEE ROOM." 

and Edinbni-gh (Joivertiitiea, at X2, Rut* J^ot and Cold Baths. 

laud Square, Kdinbnrgh. W. BIBKl^TT, Proprietor. 

BELLAQIO, LAKE OF COMO. 

HOTEL AND PENSION VILLA GIULA 

(CHATEAU DU ROI DliS BKLGKS). 

THE undersigned has the hononr to annonnce to Tourists 
that the l)eautllul VILLA OIUIJA baa be<-0 trfmaformed into an Hotel, and will be 
opened for the Second Season from t)ie l8t of Ai'RlL, Ib7l. The fine ptwitlon of the Palace, 
which command^ a view of the two brattclieg of the L>ike, a park of 250 hectares, and the 
beauty of (he gardens, unitid wtth the crniforu^ and conveniencea ahich long rxperitnce 
baa siiggeMed, do not fail to m^ke a atav ngn-eaMe ard pleniiant to all Tnivell. ra who 
vlalt It. He has the honour to aniiuunce that Ui b!a Hotel "(iR aNOK UHK IAGNK." aiao 
at Bellagio. he has intro«iuced every convcnierc poMible wbicli cannot taii to rtn^er it an 
agreeable and comfortable abode to all who will favour it with their patronage. 

At MSIiliA, Managing Proprietor. 
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N THING LIKE IRON. 



-b oplrrHlHl conillxJoJi of UxllLy u 
J PABB'8 lilP^HILLs; 



In bom, ILIM. It. M. ud InFunltr FHteti. lU. sch. 
Hold Iv lU GbemUu. 

Mir aUo bg bid at *ll Uie prindpil Drug Sum* la tbe 
Eut iDd W«t iDdlc^ SrniUi AiHTk*, AumlU. Cue of 
Owd Hope. Hew Zulud. As. 

LYNTON, NORT H DEVON. 
THE VALLEY OF ROOKS HOTEL. 

JOHN CROOK, HROPfttETOR. 

Tbaibore veil-known Uolrl buUtdrbad eitenilve •llentloni, ulditknu ud UDprove- 
menu, U coDUdns lU LheappoUiInunleaf aFlnKHualiiubUihnienu 

Cbargei lUlcll; modFiUF. Siliullon mirivaUed. Splendid vlewi of land und Sea. 

Ust canTuilanllT ■! luite u > Mnm tat vblling dl the pl«» or InMnt In Ibc itlMrld. 

Pott Sana and CarTiaga.—Stabla and roadt Bimia. 

Ctachei during Ue stum to llfUcombe, Binuuple, end lbs Wnl Sometiet RiUny. 

VEVAT (Switzerland). 

Dil de» 3 Couronne*. 

Keun. BCHOTT ft CO,, Proprlston, And Bnc«eiMn to Hr. Xonnet. 

rpHIS Large and Firat-clasa Establishment, eitnated close to 

•L the Lnke, illbrda saperiar accomrnodntioD for Ki<iiiUi« and OentleDiea. Ithu 
been lately coniidci'ablj enlarged b; the sditltion of  new Wing looking upon the 
I^e.inwhidi ii the lu^ut luui nrnat el^ant Sal1e*k-Manger in Swilierland. Itii 
eiteaiiTelf patronised for its comfort and cltanUnen. Penons rantaining some 
time will lind this a most dairnble Residence ; and from Oclober 15 t» June I 
ther can live here moderatetf en pmnon. 

DIEPPE. 

h6tel de"s bains 

(MORGAN), 
I7ACIKG tbe Sea and Baths, of the Higheet Class, quiet, 

" thoroughly reconimetidulile. AlurgeprivHteHuuseslwou Ihrbnch for Pumilin.. 
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•VIENNA. (Austria.). 



H6TEL ''ARCHDUKE CHABLES. 

Kept by M. JOSEF ZIMMERMANH, 
The new Propribtob. 



99 



rPHIS First-olaBfl Hotel, situated in tbe best part of Yienna, 
hfts been greatly improTed in ibodent oomfort^ teblietohc 
ctUfiitlid and etcellent service at moderate ch&rges. The 
Landlord will spare no trouble to maintain its ancient tepu- 
tetiofi, and to gire satisfaction to the trAVelUng Oehtry and 



Q E N A. 



HOTEL DES QUATRE NATIONS. 



CEVASCO BROTHERS, Proprietors. 



THIS Ilotel can be strongly recommended : it iJi in one of the best 
situations in Genoa, and travellers will find theire vtery gobd tnoms, 
moderate charges, cleanliness, excellent Tabl6-d'h6te, ftfi well as private 
service, with great attention and civility ; the cotnfort of visitoti belbg 
consulted. 



Sfifflwh spoken htf the Pr&prkikfrm 

IB 
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CARVED STAQHORN AND IVORY ORNAMENTS, 

CARVED WOOD WOBK (Vieiuchene) Furniture & Fancy Objects, 
Clocits, Jfamjii, ^rau^tt, fi^iua, ^antg Articles of tbtrg jlcunftioit. 

SPECIALITIES OF GERMAN ARTICLES 

Vienna BronEos, Horqneti;, Leather and HeeiBchanni QoodS) TnTelling 

Artioles, Toilette EeqniiiteB, eto., etc. 

SUPERIOR COPIES OF THE ARIADNE BY DANNICKER. 

Oenaitte Eau de Cdogne ^ Jean Marie Farina, c^ptmtt tke JUlichiplati 

FIXED FBIOES. 

D StIMl. 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENGLAND 



S8TABLI8HED HT THE TSAB 1838. 



Head Offloe— HtSHOPSGATE STREET, corner of THREADNEEDLE STREET. 
St Jameg' Branch— 14, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
St. Marylebone ,. 28, BAKER STREET. 
Islington „ 173, UPPER STREET. 



' Capital* 
BUBSCAIBED CAPITAL ...' 

PAZD-TJP CAPITAL 

BESEBVE FUND 

No. of SHABEH0LDEB8 .. 

fBixtttavi. 



...£2,000,000 

... 1,170,000 

276,840 8 6 
. 2,273. 



KIgfat Hon. Lord Erhibt Anainrus Chahlrs 
Brudbkbll Rruck, M.P., 7, Sl George's 
Place, Hyde P^irtc Coroer. S.W. 

JORK OuvKB Ua»80v, Esq., 4, Dorset 
Square. 

iJomr Kxnanoy, Esq., €, Crosbj Square. 

Hjwbt M'Chusy, Esq., 16, Leadeoball 
Street. 

HnvBT PaulLv Em., 33, DeTDDshlre Place, 
Pbrtland \*\ace, W. 

JOHV SiKWABT, Esq., 4, Bank Bolldlngt, 
Lothlyuij. 



Sir James Sirbald Davio Scott, Bart. 

18, Com wall Gardens, W. 
BicHABD Blakkt Wadx, £^., IS, Seymoor 

Street, Furtman Square. W. 
Hun. ELnrr Ihoxas Yorkb, 15, Fisrk 

Street, (rro6V*-nor Square, W. 
DcvcAN MAODONALD,l':6q.,'Weybank Lodge, 

Onildford, Surrey, and Belgrave Mansiu&s, 

Qruevenor Gsrdena. 
Gborgb Uambubx ViaLD, Ek}., 6T, Eooleston 

Square. 
Alrx. Robbrtsox, Etq.,20, Grafton Street, 

Berkeley Square, W., and the College, 

Elgin. N.B. 



Tbe National Provincial Bank of England, having numerous branches in England and 
Wales, as well as agents and correspondents at home and abroad, affords great flu:iUties to 
parties transaotlng Banking business with it in London. Customers keeping accounts with 
the Bank In town may have moneys paid to their credit at it* various branches, and remitted 
fireeof charge. 

Current accounts conducted at the Head Offloe and Metropolitan Branebcs on the usual 
terms of London Banks. 

Deposits at interest received In London of sums of lOL and upwards, for which receipts are 
granted, called " Deposit Receipts;** and interest allowed according to the value of money 
from time to time as advertised by the Bank in the newspapers. 

The Agency of ('ountry and Foreign Banks, whether Joint Stock or Private, is undertaken. 

Pnrebases and Sales efft-cled in all Brltbh and Foreign Stocks ; and Dividends, Annuities, 
kc^ received for cusuimers. 

Circular Notes and Letters of Credit are issued for the use of Travellers on the Continent 
and elsewhere. 

'Vh» Offlcers of the Bank are bound to secrery as regards the transactions of its customers. 

Copies of the last Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Shareholders, Branches. Agenta, 
and Correspondents, may be bad on application at the Head Office, and at any of the Bank*a 
Branches. 

By order of the Directors, 



E. ATKINSON, 
WM. HOLT. 



) Joint 

y Oenerdl Managen, 
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PENZANCE, CORNWALL. 

MOUNT'S BAY HOUSE, 

ESPLAMADB, PBRZANOS, CORNWALL, 

Has been erected and fitted up expressly as a 

FAMTT.Y HOTEL db SUFEEtOB LOD&mO-HOtJSE. 



NO expense or labour has been spared by the Pro|iHetor. 
The house is famished in the most modem stjle, is well supplied with ffot 
and Cold Bath$, and replete with every accommodation suitable for Tourists to 
West Corai^alL 
Ail the Dmwihg Rooms oommand an uninterrupted and flinufpat^Af tle# df Uutt 

* Beaateous gem set in the silver sets*' 

St. Michael's Moiirit, and the whole of the thtignifioent Bajr. 

Invalids will find in Mount's Bay House the comfoits of a home, while the 
beauty and salubrity of the situation, and it! nearness to the channing walks on 
the sea-shore, render it a healthv and delightful iwidenoe. 

Suites of apartments for families of dibtinciion. 

Choice Wind imd Aled* Pdst Horses and Oan-iageA. Charg[M moderate. 

B. LAVIN, PROPiiTEToft. 



ANTWERP. 

HOTEL DU GRAND LABOUREUR, 

FIiAOE DS MEIB/S6. 

- ^lii old-establisbed and bighly-rccoinmcnded fiotol, Wbich 
had b^ch cokitsiderabl^ ^nlatgcd, id fiitilatidd in the fitti^ ^d 
boalthiest square of the city of AntWBr{> ; its oleanlinosi mnd 
itie eicellenoy of the Table-d'Hote and Wines, added lo Ihe 
attention and civility shown to all visitOfH, fafttd Aide it 
deservedly popular. 

HOT AND COLD BATHS. 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH NEWSPAPERS. 
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VENICE. 

 01 



GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA. 

(FOBUEBLT BEGINA D'lNGHILTERRA.) 

ROBERT ETZENSBBROBR, Manager. 



THE largest and finest Hotel in Venice, most conveniently 
iituated DMr tiit Piasn S. Haroo and tho principal Thaatres. 180 Bed- 
rooms, Piiv^nU SUtipg-rooms, Ueadin^room, v!ih Piano, Billiard-room, and 
i^rookipg-roon). Baths of ererj deBcHptJoo, great coDifpi*t and cleanliuess. Serrjcc 
on tbe SviM system. Ctwirgef pore qioderate than in ^7 other first-clwis Hotel, 

Arrangem€nt9 for JPenwfn. 

BnfUah apokan hj all th* 8«rvftnta. 



CONSTANTINOPLE, 

HOTEU D'ANOUETERBe, 

JAMES MISSIRIE, Proprietor. 

THIS long-established and well-known Hotel, situated in 
the OKAND RUG DE PERA, commanding a magnificent vieir of the 
UNRIVALLED BOSPHOHUS, is i-eplete with every comfort and convenience for 
tho AGComipodation of Families and Tourist. 

A Select Table*d'Bote. 

lu consequence of the largely inn*e«siog number of Visitors to the OTTOMAN 
CAPITAL, from the facility with which it can now be reached from nil paits of 
£urope, and Passengers who fiele<t this agreeable Route to and from INDIA and 
the LAST, it w rrquerted that Kamilies desirous oF secmring Rooms telegraph or 
write in anticipation. Every attention will be paid to instructions thus transmitted. 

CABSFUILT BELEOTBD IHTEBPaETERS VOB AIL 

LAirOUAOES. 

The AUendanls and lioali of (he Hold awall (he arrkal of the Steamtn 
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RUSSIA. 



-*0^ 



HOTEL BILLO, MOSCOW, 

GSEAT LUBIANEA STREET. 



Proprietor, Mr. EDWARD BILLO. 



ALREADY adTantageonsly known for these past 20 Tears, 
•^ «- and of late considerably Enlarged, and newly KarniBhed with all the 
requirements of modem times, this FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, 
entirely Private, has merited, under the careful attention of the Proprietor, 
for its comfiirt. cleanliness, and order, the unquestionable patronage of the 
most didtin«:uished Trayellers. 



■o' 



This Hotel is situated in the highest and healthiest part, the very centre 
of Moscow, with tbe frtmt to the sunside. and most convenient for vittitors 
on pleasure or business, beiTig near the ImprnMl Theatie and Opem House, 
the Kreml, nnd the Boulevards, and also close to the G ty, the Exchange, 
the Post and Telegraph Offices, and the business places in general. 

Single Rooms and Apartments, excellent Table d'Hote Dinner at 5^ p.m., 
separate dinners, choice wines. Prices moderate. 

Ladies' Room, Beading and Smoking Room, English Xewspapere, viz. : 
* The Times,' ' The QrRphio/ and ' Punch ;' French and German News- 
papers. Every sort of information about the town, its environs, trade, and 
the inland communications. 

Own Letter-box. Interpreters and Guides. Bank Notes and Bills of 
Circular Letters changed. 

Cold, Warm, Shower Baths, Sponge Tubs. Equipages and Droshkies 
at the door. 

No personal trouble whatever with the Passports, which are strictly 
required by the police office. Own Carriage and attendance at the Peters- 
burg Railway Station to receive the Trav* Hers and their Luggage. It is 
advisable to secure Rooms beforehand, especially during the time of the 
Nishny Fair (in August), and during the Carnival time (in January and 
February). 

CAUTION.— Travellers are cautioned not to confound the HOTEL 
BILLO with other establishments of nearly unisonous names, and 
to take care not to allow themselves to be led away by the Oabmen 
or Iswoschtschiks and other interested persons, especially at 
St Petersburg, but to insist on being conducted to the HOTEL 
BILLO, Great Lubianka ; in Russian, Oottirmffza BHlo, JiaUhri 
Lubiankti, 
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TO CONTINENTAL TRAVELLERS. 



DORRELL & SON'S 



15, CHARINO CBOSS, B.W. 

Svery Iziformation kItoxi respecting TraTelllng on the Continent* 






Frtneh aid Italiaa ipokn, and Conwpoiidenoe carriAd on in aifher Lancnaga. 



Bbxtibb SuBJBcn Ttelt- f^^ 

fxiff the ConUnent wiU^|Ci-^ i-,r^ 

■ave trouble and expense ^ ^ Jjlr ?tf 

by oMalnlng their rtae- 1[ » •' *-^^' ^-^ 

ports through the above 
AgeoQT. No penonal 
aitendanoe Is roqnired, 
and ooontiy leaidenta 
maj have their Pbm- 
porta forwarded through 
the post. A ' PAasPOBT 
PaosPBcroBk' oonuluing 
every parUcalar in de- 




tail, by poet^ on appUca* 
tion. 

Pkueporta Mounted* 
and endosed in Cases, 
with the name of the 
bearer bnpreased in gold 
on the outside; thusaf* 
fording security against 
injury or loos, and pre* 
ll venting delay fai the 
frequent examination of 
the Passport when tra- 
velling. 



Ae, (Maiwvng Pauport, U. 6<L ; VUat, It, each. CoiOt U. 6d to St. eae&. 



THE LATEST EDITIONS^ O^FM|JRRAY'S HANDBOOKS. 

*wgHa^ and Foreisn Btatimieryf Dialogue Bookii Courien' Bags, Poeket- 
books and Purses of every desoription, Travelling InkstandSt and a va- 
riety of other Ardeles useful for Travelers. 

CANTON DE VATJD, BEX (Switzerland). 

GRAND HOTEL BES SALINES, 

Kept by L. FELLER. 

HYDROPATHY, RUSSIAN BATHS, TURKISH BATHS. 

SALOON FOB PULVEBISED SPEAY BATHS 01* 
VAEIOUS MINEEAL WATEBS. 

Establislied after the newest ioicl most perfect systems known. 



Consulting Doctor . DR. COSBY, 

hATKLT BO USB SUBOtOK TO TBB PABIS BOSPtTAL. 
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BY I^OTAL ^SHMBmRL command. 




JOSE PH G I LLO T T'S 

CaBLEBRATED 

STE EL PE NS. 

Sold l)V all Dealers throughout the Wprld. 



Syi^ry Packet bear? UiC Ea<>siimle 
of hie 3i$naturm 




Q EN EV A, 
A. OOLAY, LEBESCHE & SONS, 

31, QUAl jDES BERQUES, and 1, PLACE DU FORT, 

MANUFACTURERS OF WATCHES AMD JEWELRY. 

Two large Establishments, completely fbmished with goods of the newest designs. 

Wan-anted Watches of all kinds, especially of ChronoiQf ters and with complex 
movements. Also a very large assortment of Jewelry. 

House in Paris, No. 2, RUE DE IiA FAIX. 

Q EN EVA. 



*> 



CHATEAU DE PRANGINS, 

1SY03V STATION. 

THIRTT MINUTES FROM GENEVA, 

GBAND HOTEL, in one of the finest positions on the Lake 
of Geneva. Splendid View of Mont Blanc. Magnificent Terrace. Neigh- 
bourhood nicely shaded. Princely Habitation. 

Reduced Price for a Prolongred Stay. 

SEBILLE, Pbopbietob. 
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BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TRAVELLERS 



The Play-ground of Europe. By Leslie Stephen, late 

Pretid«m of th« Alpine Qab. With Four Wuoaoat Illastrations by E. WBTMrBK. 
&own 8to.» price lo«. 6(L 

Pan and the Pyrenees. By Count Henry Bussell, Member 

of the Geographical and Geological Societies of France^ of the Alpine Club, of the 
SociiSttf RamoiMt, kc. With Two Mapa and a PftnoramiL Square fcap. 9vo., price 5t. 

Guide to the Pyrenees, for the Use of Mountaineers. By 

Chablrr Pacck. Second Edition, corrected; with Fronilspiece and Map, and an 
Apfkhdix. Crown 8vo., price 7s. 9d. 

Ball's Guide to the Western Alps, Mont Blanc, Monte 

ROSA, &c. Including the whole range of the Alps of Piedmont. Daupblne, and Savoj, 
from Nice to the Pom of the Simplon. New Kditioo, revised, May, 1870. Post 8vo. 
with Maps, itc, price 10«.6c2. 

Ball's Guide to the Eastern Alps, including the Salzburg 

and Central Tyrole-e Chuind.tbe Styrian Alpn, and the Terglon District from the Valley 
of ibe DnxG to the Adriatia New Ediiiuoi, lBtf9. Post 8vo., with Maps, Jtc, price 
10«. 6d, 

Ball's Guide to the Central Alps, including the Bernese 

Oberland, with Ixim hardy and the adjoining portion of the Tyrol. New Edition, 1889. 
Post 8vo., with Haps, &c., prloe U. M, 

Map of the Chain of Mont Blanc, from an Actual 

Surrey In 1863<'1884. By A. Adams-Rrillt, F.R.O^, M.A.C In Chromo.lltbofraphy 
on extra stout Drawing Paper 28 inches by 17 inches, price lOs. To be had also muunted 
on Gakyab, in a folding case, price I2s. 6<1. 

Map of the Valpelline, the Val Toumanche, and the 

Southern Valleys of the Chain of MONTE ROSA, from an actual Snrrey in 1866-1866. 
By A. Adam»>Kbilly, F.R.G.S., M.A.C. In Chromo-liihogrnphy, on extra stout Drawing 
Paper, 25 inches by 14 inches, price 6«. To be had also mounted on Cakvas^ folded and 
Jointed, for Pookkt or Kxapback, price 7«. Bd. 

The High Alps without duides; being a Narrative of 

Adventures in Switzerland, together with Chapters on the PraclicabHUy of such mode of 
Mountaineering, and Suggestions for its AccomplithmmU. By the Rev. A. Q. OmoLX- 
&TOiri, M.A. With Fruniispiece and Two Maps. Square crown 8vo., price 7«. 9d. 

Cadore, or Titian's Country. By Josiah Gilbert, one of 

the Antbors of the * Dolomite Mountains.' With Map, Facsimile, and 40 Illustrations. 
Imperial 8vo., price 3K. Qd. 

Zigsagging amongst Dolomites. By the Author of 

' Uow we Sppnt ihe Summer.' With upward.^) of llirfe Hnndred illustrations Iniac* 
iiuiile of Original Sketches by the Author. Oblong 4io., price lbs. 

Travels in the Central Caucasus and Bashan. includinff 

Visits to Ararat and Tabrpez and Ascents of Kazbelt and Elbrus. By Docglas W. 
FttGauriKLD. With Mapd and Illustrations. Square oruwn Bvo., price 18«. 

LONDON : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW 
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GENEVA. 

NO. 2, PLACE DES BERGUES. 



GEO. BAKER, 

ENGLISH CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST, 

PRB8CKIFTION8 CABEFULLT PREPAEED. 

ALL KINDS OF PATENT MEDICINES <fc PERFUMERY. 
Homcsopathio PrejMurattons. Soda and Baratosa Wateri 

Medicines and Preparations forwarded with the greatest despatdi and 

safety to all parts of Switzerland by Post 

ROME. 

17 k 18, VIA BELLA MEBOEDE. 



GEO. BAKER, 



INFORMS the Inhabitants and Viaitore of Rome that he haa opened an 
EBtablidbment at the above address, for the supply of English spedalities 
and goods adapted for the use of Families at prices far inferior to thoee 
hitherto charged in Borne. 

NICE. 



PHARMACIE DANIEL ET C'-- 

QUAI MASSENA. 



GEO. BAKER, 



INFORMS the Visitors and Residents of Nice, that he has succeeded to 
the above old Cftablished and justly renown(*d Pharmacy, and that having 
associated with him Mr. GEORGE BUSBY, who for nine years paat has 
been Assistant Manager of it, he hopes by careful attention and a modemte 
Scale of Chargps, not only to maintain, l)ut to extend, its ancient and well 
deserved reputation. 
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THE FURNISHING OF BED-ROOMS. 



H£AL & SON have 16 separate Kooms, each completely furniBhed with 
H different Suite of Furniture, irrespective of their general Stock displayed 
in Six Galleries and Two Large Ground-floor Warerooros, the whole 
forming the most complete stock of Bed-room Furniture in the Kingdom. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of &ve or six 
different colours, some of them light and ornamental, and others of a 
plainer description. Suites of Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished 
Deal, Oak, aud Walnut, are also set apart for separate rooms, so that 
customers are able to see the effect as it would appear in their own rooms. 
A Suite of very superior Gt)thic Oak Furniture will generally be kept in 
stock, and from time to time new and select Furniture in various woods 
will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that a 
complete a&iortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular pattern 
ascertained as it would appear on the Bedstead. 

A very largA stock of Bedding (HEAL & SON'S original trade) is 
placed on the BEDSTEADS. 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, and Japanned 
Goods for plain aud Servants* use, is very gretitly increased. The entire 
Stock is arrunged in sixti en rooms, six galleries, each 120 feet long, and 
large ground-floors, the whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed- 
room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet work and 
they have large Workshops on the premises for this purpose, that the 
manufacture may be under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding trade receives their constant and personal attention, 
every article being made on the premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring Mattrass, the 
8ommier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, durable, and elastic, and lower 
in price than the old Spring Mattrass. 



HEAL AND SON'S 

ILLU8TBATED CATJ.LOOUE OF 

BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, & BED-ROOM FURNITURE, 

8KNT FREE BY POST. 

196, 197, 198, TOTTEHEAK COTTBT BOAD. 
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VISITORS TO NAPLES. 

OENESAL AeENCT 4fc COKICIBSIOV OP?ICS of Oie BBITISR LIB&ABT 

iStidUUhed in 1837 by Mrs. Domnt), 
MRBCrKD ir 

GEOBGJl CIVALLEBI, 

Palaizo Fiiossi, No. 267, Riviera di Obiaja. 

WORKS OF ARMOQDSrANO mmi 

for«rarded to tod Teodved from all ptfts of the world, and wareiioitted »t modarttc ahMfta 

of rent. 

BAHX BILI8, CIBCUIAB KOTSS, AKB LSTIEBS Of GBIDIT 

cashed free of commissfon. 

both in Bottle and in Quk, ftir exportation, %t rednot^ prtoaa. 

FORETQN WINES, ENQLISH BEERS, TEAS, ^c. fMPORTEJ). 

Agency Bnalnees of every description attraded to; also the P0RCIiA9& ftC L4JID9* 
HOUSES, or VU.LAjS for the aorount of Foreigners. 

OonMpondoiiti ( Kmri. OIiXvleb 4fc CO., 87, flnslmry Square. 

in London { Kosm. 0K4BLXB OAEB k Oo., 14, Bithopi^te Street. 

FLORENCE. 

12 X-TTlSTGh' jA^SlfTO l^TTJOVO- . 

MONTELATIGI BROTHERS, 

AssoBwnrr ov casxeth 419 auviks. 

COMMISSIONS AND EXPORTATION. 

SUCCVRSALE, BADEN-BADEN, appoiite the HoUldAn^eUtre. 

'" Small 8V0., 3.. 6<£. " '' B S S B N TI A LS 

t FOB 

HANDBOOK-TRAVEL TALK TRAVELLING. 

-English. Frkkch, Gbbkak. 1 S^J«^» ?^» T^ ^^^tw-. 

I Thresher's Kashmir Flannel Shirti. 

and Italian, for . the Use of j Thresher'i JCasbnur lITooUen Socla. 

^^ ,. . t. J -D* • ! Thresher*! Oolonred flannel Shirta.' 

EDgUbhmen abroad, or Foreigners , Thresher's Travelling Bags. 

in England. SOLD ONLY BY 

_ THRESH EK <& GLENNY, 

,^„^, „ „„ '' ~ ' „ ! NEXT DOOR TO SOMEBSKT HOUSE 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemoile Stieet. ' STRAND 
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BRUSSELS. 



HOTEL DE BELLE VUE. 

Proprietor^ Mr. EDWARD DRBMXL. 



rpHIS magnificent Hotel, in offering to the Visitor every 
kind of comfort and acoommodation, has the great advantage of 
being situated adjoining 

THE PALACE OF THE KINO, 

and fadng 
THE PLACE BOTALE AND THE PARK. 

It contains numerous large and small Apartments, as well as single 
Rooms. 

Table^H6t9^ richly served, Choixx Wines, 

dMOSiNO ttbOM. 

BBADING BOOH* WIMi th« ^t llel«taM» Eii«liak, Freacli, 

imrwoesh with Splendid TieW erarlooldnc the Ptttki 



Mr. Dbembl, the new Proprietor of this H^tel, hopes to justify the 
oonfidence placed in him, by a carefully arranged system of prompt and 
civil attondance, combined with moderate charges. 



J 
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^I>r>E^L. 



THE COMMITTEE of the CHUECH of ENGLAND 
EDUCATION SOCIETV earnestly appeal for iocreated funds to enaUe them 
to continue the Society'^ operations. 

Manj of «ur SCHOOLS for the PoOK are eitlier absolutely dependent upon the 
Society's grants, or would be crippled in their work without such aid. The same 
may be said of many Pupil Teachers who have been enabled to complete their 
coui'se of training. 

The Society al«o supplies Schools with all kinds of Regislei-s and Stationery at 
reduced piices. 

The Society's means are far from adequate to the exigencies of the present time, 
which urgently demand every possible effort to secure for an increasing population 
a sound Pbotebtamt Education. 

F. MAUDE, R.N., Chairman. 
REGINALD GUNNERY, Jfon. Clcr. Sec 
11, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 



ST. PETERSBURG. 



HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE, 

ST. ISAAC'S SQUARE, 

{Gostimtza Angleterrt\ Issakofski Sahor.) 

H. SOEMITZ, Proprietor. 

THIS new and well-condncted Hotel, situated in the centre 
of the City, facing the St. iNanc's Church, near the Post-office, the Royal 
Palaces and Public BuildingH, affords large suites of well-furnished Apartments 
i'or Families, and comfortable and airy Bedrooms for Single Gentlemen. A large 
Dining-room whei^e Dinnen aie served from Three till SeTen o*Clock. fiom 
one rouble and aboye. A well-furnished Reading-room. The < Time;/ and 
other English, Fivnch, and German Newspapers. 

HOT AND COLD BATHS, TUBS, AND SITTING BATHS. 

Otiides and Bervanti ipeaking EngUih. 

Omnibuses at the Stations, and Steamboats near Landing-places from Stockholm 

and EngUnd. 

THE QU£EN'8 MESSENGERS FREQUENT THIS HOTEL, 
If.B.—Miuet Bensont* Botel no longer eatitU, 
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LUCERNE. 



EHaUSOHEB EOF.-- HOTEL 
d'AITGLETEEBE. 

Proprietor—JEAN BEBEB. 



THIS Fint-rate Establishment, very 
well reoomroended by the best chuis of 
TrmTeUera, la situated close to the Sreemen' 
Landing-plaoe, and vis-a-vii the Kailwty 8ta- 
tloiu, on the loveliest position of the Lake, 
with superb views of the Rigl, Pllatos, Alps. 
and Oladers: contains several 8alooD8» 62 
comfortable Rooms. Smoking and Beading 
Eoomi^ where are French and English news> 
papeiB. 



NOTICE. 



Charge for Booms per diem, 


lfr.600. 


to8fr. 




Table d'Eote, at 1 ... 


8fr. 


If i» 480 • . 


4fir. 


„ ft 7*30 . . 


8fr. 



The •Timet,* * Gaiignani,' *l'Indepen' 
dcMoe,' the * Bund,' and other German, 
French, and American papers are taken for 
the Reading Room. 

A PBACnCAX IHTBODVGTIOH 

TO TUK 

NORWEeiAN UNGUAGE, 

ooMffsriso or 

GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES FOR THE 

USE OF ENGLISH TRAVELLERS 

IN NORWAY. 

BT 

J. Y. 8ABGENT. M.A., 

FeUow qf MagdaJen ColUge, Oxford. 



RIVINGTONS. 

ROTTERDAM. 



H. A. EBAMEBS, 

Zmportar of Toreign Books. 

If r. Mubbat'b * Handbooks for Travellers, 
Beadsraw's Monthly Railway Guides, BaV' 
DBKJtB's * Reischandbticber,' and Hjufiv 
MBSL'8 * Telegraph/ always In Stock. 

JSngUMk, I^rmek, and Oerwum Books Im- 
ported Weekly, and a great Tsriety of New 
Books kept in Store. 

47, 0SLDSB8GHE KADS. 



LETTS, SON, X €0. 

(LIMITED), 

8, ROYAL EXCHANGE, 

LONDON, E.C., 

SUFPFUr 

PASSPORTS 

Within 24 Hoars' Notice, to any part of 
the Kingdom, on receipt of the necessary 
Banker's Becommeodation. 

They have also a very complete Set of 

MAPS 

by Foreign Publishers and Governments, 

AVI> 

GUIDE BOOKS, 

IN 

^wjlw^' <#«ntt, ank «jermaw, 

to all parU of the Tourist World. 

CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 

LETTS, SON,& CO. 

CLIMITED), 
Agents for the Sale of the 

ORDNANCE MAPS 

OV THS 

UNITED KINGDOM. 



64 M0RIUTS HANDBOOK ADVERTISER. May, 13T1. 

I ESTABLISHED 1839. 

I THE ORIGINAL GUIDE & TRAVELLERS' DEPOT,! 

LEE & CARTER, 

|440, WEST STRAND, LONDON 

I (Nearly opposite the ObArinK Onii Hotel). 



FOKTHAKTKAUX 



Inlending Tourigta are retpectfvlly invihd to eiw'f thi» S 
before making purcha»e» for their journey. 
AN EXTENSIVE STOCK OF TRAVELLERS' REQUISITES TO SELECT FftOW:- 



Onlde Books On poekM blsdingi). 
Haps and Plans of all Parts. 
Foreign Dictionaries. 
Dialognes and Grammars. 
Folyglott Washing BookB. 
Journals and Diaries. 
Pocket Books and Note Cases. 
Fnrses, Bov. and Hap. Cases. 
Money Belts and fiEtgs. 
Writing Cases and Blotters. 
Ink Stands and Light Boxes. 
Foreign Stationery. 
Travelling Chess Boards, ftc. 
Knives, &ciBsors,ftCorkBcrews. 
Baromflters ft TbeimometerB. 
Field Glasses t Compasses. 
Eye Preservers and Spectacles. 
Railway Bogj and Straps. 



Hat Ctses and Bonnet Botes. ' 
Lnggage Straps and Labels. : 
Travelling Lamps. I 

Camp Candlesticks. 
Flasks and Drinking Cupa. { 
Sandfrich Cases. 
Lnncheon Baskets. 
Dressing Cases & Housewives' 
Soap and Brush Botes. | 

Sponge and Sponge Bags. 
Baths and Air Cushions. I 
Waterproofs & Foot Warmerij 
Camp Stools and Leg Bests, j 
Portable Closet Seats. I 

Etnas for boiling water. I 
Combs, Brnsbes, and HimiB.j| 
Glycerine and Insect Powdeff 
Door Fasteners, Ac., ftc, Ac. 



Ijoalmi: Piint*4bT WrtLiAsCunrtiuiJ SONs.Sunt'oTil Si 
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